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MADRAS, 


Dated 29th February, 1932. 

JL 

Present : 


All members of the Indian Fiianchise Committee and of the Madras 
Proa^^ncial Franchise Committee. 


Sir BERNARD BOURDILLON, K.B.E., C.M.G., Chief Secretary to 
the Government of Ceylon, with Mr. H. P. KAUFMANN, of 
the Ceylon Civil Service. 

The Chairman: My first duty is to thank Sir Bernard Bourdillon on 
behalf of both the Committees for taking the Rouble to come a 36 hours’ 
journey to give evidence on a very important matter. I am sure I am 
expressing the views of every one of us present in thanking you very cordially 
for coming all this way. 

1. There are one or two preliminaries I wish to ask in order to clear the 
ground. What is the population of Ceylon? — Five million three hundred 
fhousancl. The 1931 census was not taken very accurately except in Colombo 
and the Planting district but the figures for the rest of the island were 
compiled from the vital statistics of the last few years. 

2. What is the area? — I cannot tell you accurately. 

3. Is it thickly populated? — It varies, in the district of Multi from 12 
per square mile to about 1,100 per square mile in the Western Province. 
"The average population per square mile is 210. 

4. I want to clear one matter although it is not quite relevant. I 
understand the Constitution of Ceylon is not Parliamentary. It is modelled 
on the London County Council, that is to say, a system of departments of 
Government each managed by a committee? — That is so. 

6. I understand that the basis of the Constitution was supposed to be 
universal adult suffrage? — ^Yes. 

0. I notice that in the rules there seem £b be two different qualifications. 
Can ;sou explain what the qualifications are.^ — Yes. Perhaps, I might begin 
with the recommendations of the Donoughmore Commission and show 
you where we departed from the recommendations of that body. Their 
recommendations were, universal suffrage, for women at the age ot 30 and 
for men at the age of 21, with a qualification of at least 5 years’ residence in 
Ceylon. They also recommended that we should retain the old property and 
literacy qualification so that any persons who already possessed that quali- 
fication might not be disfranchised. During the discussions on the new 
Constitution there ivas considerable agitation amongst che Ceylonese with 
regard to the Indian Tamil poi^iiiation ; that is to say, estate labour popi4i^ 
tion. They were very anxious that they should not be let in upon the 
broad basis of adult suffrage with 5 gears’ **residence fts tlie only imiitiiig 
qualification. To meet their wishes — ^which to a certain extent it was neces- 
sary to do in order to secure their acceptance of the new Constitution — Sir 
Herbert Stanley# suggested that it should be necessary for any person who 
was not a Ceylonese and who did not come in under the property qualifica- 
tion to take out a cei'tificate of permanent settlement and he had to say that 
,he was domiciled in Ceylon or that he had permanently settled there with 
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the intention of residing there and a result of that permanent settlement 
was that he had renounced any privileges which were not shared by all the 
inhabitants Ceylon. There were certain privileges which had been secured 
for estate ^ab^our and Indian estate labour and, of course, they did- not like 
thrtJJTrospect o^^only getting theijjj vote by renouncing these privileges. The 
Government of ^ndia also ^'>^ected to the compromise by which we introduced 
the domicile qualification.^ We finally wound up with adult suffrage for 
men and*women over 21 with the qualification of at least 5 years’ residence 
in Ceylon. Apart from that there was the old literacy qualification with the 
necessity of domicile not attached to it; and then we still retain the recom- 
mendations for a sort of permanent settlement.^ ^Actually, in fact, that was 
employed very little because most of the Indians who registered came in 
under the domiciliary qualification. 

7. Of 5 years? — Five years unless you could prove domicile of origin. 

8. Was it not their proposal that only those people should be put on the 
roll who applied for it? — That is actually the fact. That was the recqm- 
mendatioiT of the Donoughmore Commission themselves, that registration 
should not be compulsory or automatic but that only those persons who 
applied to be registered should be registered. One of the objects was to 
prevent a sudden increase but in making that recommendation they over- 
looked the practice in Ceylon by which the candidates themselves go round 
and register the votes and the result was that actually the number of voters 
registered was much larger than the Donoughmore Commission’s anticipa^ 
tions, 

9. Let me understand the position. Government do not make themselies 
responsible for the registration? — ^What happens is, a man gets a registration 
form free. He fills that in and under the present law receives an acknow- 
ledgment. 

10. You distribute registration forms to every one? — No, they have to 
get the forms themselves. Actually a candidate or his agent would come in 
and collect a thousand forms and go round to the villages and get every one 
to fill them in and then he would come and hand them in himself. I might 
explain that the candidates tried to make this period a sort of preliminary 
election campaign and they told the voters ‘‘ When I bring the form for you 
to register you must vote for me There was an impression prevailing 
amongst the ignqrant voters that once they signed the form given by a 
certain agent or candidate they were bound to vote for him. At "the 
request of the members of the Legislative Council we did. our best to disturb 
that illusion by telling the headman of the village to instruct the villagers 
that they were not bound to vote for the man who registered their names; 
but a number of candidates tried to strengthen this impression in this 
way,— the registration form contains the address to which the acknowledg- 
ment is to be sent and candidates, in a great many cases, put their own 
addresses and they collected the acknowledgments, made copies or photo- 
graphs and sent them to the voters telling them that their names had been 
registered as voters . 

11. Can you form any opinion as to that point, whether it would be better 
for the Government to do the r registration, or would you leave it to the 

•Individual to make an application as at pTesent? — Opinions differ a great 
deal on that poinL Mr. Reid who is the Officer that drew up the election 
procedure and is responsible tor th«^ whole scheme and for the actual machi- 
nery, was strongly of the opinion that it would be better for the Government 
to do the actual registration. There are other points to decide. In the 
first place, it would mean, probably,— I don’t say necessarily— an undesirable 
increase in the number of voters registered at this stage ; and in the second 
place, it would undoubtedly lay the headman open to the charge of inter- 
fering by suppressing the registration of voters known to be in favour of 
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the candidates ■whom he himself did not favour. There is always a great 
deal of talk among candidates about headmen interfering and if they- had 
to do the work of registration they certainly would* be accused, rightly or 
wrongly (probably wrongly), of registering anybody whom they^avoured. 

32; Their duty would be to register. everybody^ — Yes. * 

13. And if they failed the individua? shoj^iy make an ^^plication to be 
pht on the roll? — ^Yes. I might mention that the registration forms were 
sent round to all post offices and to all the headmen : they wer^ distribu-ted 
ns widely as possible. The men did not have to go to a central kutohery. 

14. MHaat is the adult population and what is the number of voters? — The 
adult population, speaking roughly, is presumably about half the total 
population. We assume the adult population to be about 2,650,000 and the 
total number of registered voters 1,577,932, which makes about 60 per cent, 
of the adult population. Out of that the number of females is 599,384. 

^ * # * «• ' * 

15. Can you toll me the number of constituencies — 50 terrijiofial consti- 
tuencies. • 

16. Wh^t is the size, on the average? — They vary: they were based on 
population, not on size. Actually the Limitation Commission were told that 
the average size would be between 100,000 and 125,000 inhabitants and 
without -the permission of the Governor in Executive Council they were not 
to make a constituency less than 75,000. They had not got accurate and 
up-to-date figures of the distribution of the population. So they worked on 
the 1921 census figures and they reduced their figures proportionately and 
•made their minimum 82,000 with an upper limit of 102,000 as they were 

working on the 1921 census figures of 4^ millions. They reduced their lower 
limit also in proportion. Actually when they were dividing the country up 
into constituencies they got 49. They tried to keep their units homogeneous 
and^ not to break into lx>undaries (and never to break into Provincial boun- 
daries), They eventually allotted 49 sea'fes and they found one to play with 
and so they decided that if they wanted to give that away, they would give 
it to a very sparsely inhabited district in the north; but the total population 
of that aocordipg to the 1921 census was only 44,000 which, of course, brought 
them considerably below 75,000 and they obtained the permission of the 
Governor in Executive Council to give that one constituency to a large area of 
country stretching below the Jaffna Peninsula. That is actually the smallest 
constituency but it is not the constituency registering the smallest number 
of voters. There are three constituencies registering a smaller number of 
voters. * 

17. On the average, what is the number of voters, leaving that one out? — 

32,OCtO. ^ 

IS. An average constituency contained actually 82,000? — Yes, I can 
tell you off-hand; the highest was 46,000 and the lowest was 11,000. 

19. How was the Limitation Commission appointed.? — It was appointed by 
the Governor under an Order in Council. 

20. How was it composed? — One High Court Judge and two Civil servants; 
and it had a Survey Officer as Secretary, • 

21. Each constituency was divided into polling districts. Upon what 
basis ^vas that done? — The idea was that a foiling station should not serve 
more than 5,000 voters and it should not^have a radius of more than 5 miles. 

22. Each polling station made arrangements to’ have 5,000 voters? — ^hTo, 
actually more. made adequate provision for more. 

23. Bid you actually poll 5,000 votes in any one polling station? — ^Not 
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24. Could you tell us the actual method by which the election is 

conducted, the way in which the votes are recorded and so on? The actual 
system is this. There •?ras no marking of the ballot paper by the voter at 
all. We had a special •committee appointed to report on the method of the 
ballot and tha^ committee advised the system which I will shortly describe 
Two non-oMcial members of th^ Council, one of whom is now a Minister, 

who were memb'^^ of that cgrtjmittee dissented from the proposed method, 
but I think they agree now that it is in every way thoroughly satisfactor;^. 
That system# was this. A colcftir was allotted to each candidate and inside 
the ^voting compartment there was a coloured box for each candidate with 
his name marked on it. We considered the idea of having the caiididatebs 
photograph on the box as well. But in order to maf[e the system as simple 
as possible and also to avoid the chance of confusing the voter — as many 
voters might not be acquainted with the face of the candidate — we decided 
on the method of colour. The ballot paper was given* to the voter and he 
put it into the appropriate box. 

25. Could you describe what happens when the voter goes to the 
poll? — Mr.*Iiaii|mann ;vill describe it as he has more experience of that. (Mr. 
Kaufmann) : Before the voter actually came to the polling station, an arrange- 
ment was made that he should come with a card hearing his number on 
the electoral list. He got i^from the agent of the candidate. There were 
small rooms in front of the place where the polling station was and candi- 
dates provided the voters as they came along with a card bearing their 
number. If he failed to get the number there, w’e had a couple of clerks- 
outside the polling station but inside the enclosure, with a full list of 
electors and they would give him the number if he had not got one already. 
The idea was that as soon as he went into the station he could go straight 
to his appropriate table. Actually we had a separate entrance and exit for 
5ach unit. A polling station usually had about 3,000 voters divided into 
three divisions, 1 to 1,000 in the first, 1,001 to 2,000 in the second and the 
balance in the third division. He was told to go either to the right or left, 
so that when he got to the station it was quite clear what his number was. 
Then at the table there were two clerks. There was one table for each unit. 

26. Each unit having a thousand voters'? — Yes, roughly. When one clerk 
read out the number, the other clerk would make sure that it was correct and 
the man’s name would be shouted by the clerk who took the paper, and 
the second clerk ticked his name off in the list and handed to the voter 
something like a visiting card, a small white card with nothing on the top 
except the name of the polling station. He had to punch the paper or 
stamp it, to show that it had b<»en issued by the election officer. Then the 
voter went into his cubicle. 

27. There was a serial number on each paper? — There was a serial number 
on it. {Sir Bernard Bourdillon): Tha.-t rather important. There was a 
number on the counterfoil and on the paper. The counterfoil is printed on 
the face and the ballot paper is printed on the reverse. It is important 
because no candidate should be able to see the number on the ballot paper 
days afterwards. (Mr. Kaufmann): The number of voter in the list was 
written on the counterfoil only. 

28* That is all that is written m the counterfoil? Just the number? Yes, 

but on the card itself there is no number except the serial number. Then it 
was punched and the voter went into the cubicle and put the oaoer in the- 
box he preferred. * 

29. Should he not see the presiding officer at any time?~I£ the man’s, 
name could not be found in the list the clerk at the table put a question 
mark on bis number card and passed him on to the presiding officer. The 
clerk at the table is not allowed to hold up the proceedings in any way. The 
number card is sent to the presiding officer^ In case of a tendered vote— 
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that is, when a man comes np and gives his name and it is found that the 
person bearing that name has already voted— the .matter is referred to th^ 
presiding officer. 

jfo. As I understand it, the whole procedure except in (^ses of dispute k 
conducted by the clerks. They check the number, issue the ballo^ir-y^per and 
then the voter goes to the cubicle anfl drops, the l^allot ^^per into whatever 
bos he likes, and goes out. Is it not so.®— This is done in full view of the 
presiding officer. / ^ 

ol. Ho would not have to show to the presiding officer that the ballot 
paper was properly examined? — No. 

M2. I understand that you had one presiding officer and two clerks per 
thousand electors. Is that correct.^ — Yes, and an assistant presiding officer. 
He is usually a superior and very intelligent clerk. He saw that the men 
did not go into the wrong cubicle. He is there to help the man to go in and 
come out and generally supervise the work. And if the presiding offioejR 
empowers him to do so, he can deal with any question. 

83. Could you tell me the type of people you use for p^esirdmg officers on 
the one hand and for the polling clerks on the other hand? — The presiding 
officers in all cases are civil list officers. (Sit Bernard Bourdillon) : Civil 
list officers ” does not necessarily mean officers of what we call the Civi} 
Service. A civil list -officer is equivalent to what you call a gazetted officer 
in India, 

34. Hid you use any non-official people as presiding officers? — No. Where 
iadies performed the duties of assistant presiding officers non-official people 
were employed; they were very few. But all presiding officers were males, 
fn a few cases where Muslim ladies were concerned, ladies performed the 
duties of assistant presiding officers, but that was in a very few cases. ■ ^ 

35. What type of people did you use as clerks? — The clerks came from 
Government offices or semi-Government offices. The assistant presiding 
officers were generally chief clerks or some persons in responsible positions. 

36. Bid you have any criticism of the system on the ground that the 

ballot papers were not properly issued or were issued to the wrong people .P— 
(Sir Bernard Bourdillon) : I think I may say, Sir, that apart from the fact 
that there were a few cases of impersonation, nothing that the Govern- 
ment has done for the last ten years has been less criticised. It was recog- 
nised as a thorough success. ^ 

87. \Vhat arrangements did 3 ’ou make for women? Did you provide 
separate polling booths for women or make any separate arrangements ^ — 
(Mr. Kaufnwnn): That is really decided *on the basis of numbers. Suppos- 
ing we have 6,000 voters for a division or an electoral district, we take 80 
per cent, of the registered voters as likely to come to the polls and we work 
on that basis. Where the number of voters exceeds 6,000 tve have separate 
polling stations for men and women. 

38. Under what conditions? — The average number for a polling station is 
about 3,000. In some cases we have 4,000. When it exceeds 6,000 we have 
separate polling. These separate polling stations are arranged very often 
in the boj’s’ and girls’ school in the village side by side, so that the voters 
can come together and then go to tl^ir respective polling stations sepa- 
rately. 

39. Were there any separate arrangements, like^having compartments 
for women r — ^Wbere it is a completely female polling station, the arrange- 
ments are exactly the same as for men. Wffiere there was mixed polling, 
we had a separate cubicle for w^omen, with the same entrance. In a major- 
ity of cases tlrfey w^ere quite separate. 

40. Could you tell me how the colours v/ere allotted to each candidate?— 
{Sir Bernard Bourdillon): Tlw colours are allotted on the nomination day 
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and there is no difficulty about that. When a candidate is disgruntled that 
he did not get the colour Ije liked, the colour is generally allotted by casting 
lots. 

41. For how rrfteny days would the polling go on? — It will begin on Satur- 
day, it .Mj^eld again on th% next Wednesday, and again on the next 
Saturday. That is,^^ take>,^ a week. * 

42. Do you move the whole staff from one constituency to another, or 
what do you cio? — (Mr. Kaufmcum): It is a matter of arrangement. The 
number of the various clerks and officers available will have to be consi- 
dered. ’ They are sent from place to place within one electoral district. 

43. No polling station takes more than one day.? — J^o. In the electoral 
districts voting is completed in one day. The hours are from 8 in the 
morning to 5 in the afternoon. 

44. What will be the number that go to the poll? — Approximately half 
tfee*eJpctorate go to the poll. 

45. Now tl^e method you adopted lends itself to corruption in some cases. 
There is no gutirantee that the individual voter has put his ballot paper 
in the box. Fie may take it away with him and give it to the candidate or 
candidate’s agent, and the latter may thus get 50 or more votes thrust 
into the box by another voter — There was an allegation made to the effect 
that it would lead to that practice. But it was rather difficult for one to 
thrust 50 papers in at one time. Again, why should we deprive a man of 
the right to put the ballot paper into the box fearing he would give it to 
somebody else? 

46. Your argument is that w’e get certain results. — ^Yes. But the slots 
in the boxes are made of such a size that they would just conveniently 
all(^w one ballot paper unfolded to go in. That was done with the idea of 
making it difficult to insert a large number of ballot papers at once. The 
presiding officer was entitled to go into the polling booth at any time just 
to make sure that it was all right, and he was particularly instructed to 
see that uobody stayed too long so as to arouse suspicion that he was 
tampering with the vote papers. Actually we had no complaint that that 
practice was indulged in. It* was freely prophesied before that it would 
be indulged in, but I thnik I am right in saying that we had no complaint 
that it had been indulged in, 

47* Would you explain the difficulties about counting of the votes? 
When a ballot paper was put into the box was there any means of identi- 
fying it? — Actually I made a suggestion as a safeguard against mixing up 
of ballot papers. Directly the papers were taken out of the box before 
counting they were stamped with the name of the candidate. But that has 
proved so far to be an unnecessary precaution. And it has been recom- 
mended that the precaution should be dropped. 

48. Can you tell me whether there was any electoral campaign by the 
candidates? — There were two electoral campaigns, one at the time of regis- 
tration and one subsequently ; this is at the time of the election itself and it 
is a fairly active campaign. The activities varied of course with the people 
and the amount of opposition. 

42*. Could you say that every voter was in some way or other canvassed? 
— No. 

50. In the case of the illiterate- voter, how did he obtain any knowledge 
of what he was voting for?— Well, he "'would be told by the candidate or 
the candidate's agent, I should say in most cases most "of the voters were 
told something, I am thinking in particular of one province where we had 
leather an astonishing result. That was in the North Central Province 
where a European was returned in a territorial constituency by 8,300 votes 
against his opponent’s 8,080, and the Europeanis expenses were Rs. 17. He 
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did no electioneering work. He is a retired civil servant who devoted him- 
self to the interests of the villagers and lived like a vil|ager and he had 
been in the State Council before. He takes jnuch interest in th^.^illag6rs 
of his own backward district. He si«iply became a hou^hold "mame there. 
But in ordinary cases we may take it th^t^prohahly anybody who came ta 
the poll had been electioneered in some waji’ or another. 

51. Did that system put any unendurable or severe strain on the Gov- 
ernment servants!^ — It did mean a great deal of extra work to be done for 
a few weeks, but it«was got through all right. But I think it is perhaps 
well to remember when comparing it with things in India that the propor- 
tion of Government servants per head of the population is more there than 
in India. 

52. Could you give us figures on that point, which is very important, i.e.^ 

the percentage of officials available to the population P — I can tell you.'* I’he 
total number of pensionable officials in the employ of the GiOvernment at 
present is just about 20,000. • * 

53. How many are registered as civil list officers? — I shall get the figures 

if necessary. # 

54. We will give you some definite questions later on. Was the expense 
on the elections very high? — It was three lakhs approximately. 

55. You think that the total electorate has an intelligent understanding 
of what the election was about? — No, Sir. They knew that they were elect- 
ing somebody to the State Council, and they bad some idea of what the 
State Council was. But we have not yet got a well developed party system 
in Ceylon at all. The voters had very little to do with the candidate’s 
political convictions. It is a question of personality, local influence, whetfier 
they thought he was a good man or not. And naturally they voted for the 
man they knew rather than one they did not know. 

56. What v'as the electo’rate before the new system? — It was on a pro- 
perty basis, and the number was about 200,000. 

57. And it has risen to millions? — Yes. 

58. Was there any difference in the candidates returned in the old and 
new Councils? — I have given the matter careful consideration and I should 
say that outside the town of Colombo, it has on the Vhole made very little 
difference. On the whole there are more of the younger men now than we 
would have got under the old electorate. We have more younger men in 
the Council than we had in the old Council. Outside Colombo I think 
it made very little difference. But inside Colombo it made very great differ- 
ence. For Wch of the three Colombo seats a labour man was elected who, 
it is almost certain, would never have got in under the old electorate. 

59. Could you tell anything about the population of Ceylon? Is it very 
largely industrial? — There is no industrial population at all anywhere else 
in the island except in Colombo, which has a considerable industrial popu- 
lation. 

60. Sir John Kerr: Can you tell u.^ whether the new constitution was 
accepted in Ceylon?— That is rather a difficult question to answer. -^he 
constitution was accepted by a small majority of the unofficial votes in the 
old Legislative Council. If' you are^ referring in a% way to the increase 
in the franchise, I should say that the main body of opinion was against 

that. X . n XT o* 

61. Was there any party out to smash the new constitution?— Yes, bir, 
there was. 

62. Were they representing the majority^ of the voters? — There is a 
party calling itself the Liberal Party which is opposed to the constitution^ 
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slioiild boycott the elections or come in and trj^ to reform the constitution 
from within. Jaffna, or ja portion of that peninsula, decided to boycott the 
elections and th(5tee seats remained vacant. But I may say it is quite ,iin- 
possiblei 4ww^ay definitely wh# is or ^lio is not a member of the Liberal 
Party, A nunibe]^ (if meipbers -pame in with a determination to reform the 
constitution and the leader of •fflie Liberal Party at the first meeting of* 
the State Cotyicil gave notice a list of 7 or 8 motions with reference to 
the constitution which have so far not been debated at his own request. 

63. The rural population did not non -cooperate? — -^xcept in the Jafina 
peninsula they did not non-cooperate. The non-cooperation in the Jaffna 
peninsula was really the work of the Jaffna Youth League which persuaded 
the candidates to withdraw their nominations at the la^t moment. It was 
an eleventh hour move. 

• *64- Apart from that, was there any complaint on the ground of colour 
blindness in^the elections? — Colour blindness was alleged as a considerable 
objection but f h^ve not heard of a single instance. I suppose there must 
have been colour-blind people who went to the poll and they would have put 
their ballot papers in the wrong boxes. But there was not any reported 
instance of a colour-blind man^^going up to the presiding officer and asking 
for his assistance. 

65. Was there any difficulty about the coloured boxes in the evening? — 
By 5 o’clock it is never dusk. Special precautions were taken to avoid 
that. Lanterns were put up. 

66. Sir Zulfiqar AU K'han: Can you tell me whether there is a large popu- 
lation of Muhammadans in Ceylon? — Yes. The Muhammadan population is 
•about 313,000. 

67. Have these people got any special constituency? — No. There is no 

communal representation at all under the new constitution. One Muham- 
madan was elected as a territorial member and that w'as largely due to 
the astonishing number of Muslim women who went to the polls. Actually 
in this constituency there are Tamils and Muslims. It is one of the Eastern 
Provincial constituencies. The Tamil population is slightly larger than the 
Muslim population and the election wms fought unquestionably on communal 
lines. The Muslim candidate was more successful in persuading the women 
to register themseivesr. It was really a surprising number of Muslim women 
who went to the polls and the result was that the Muslim candidate was 
returned for that territorial constituency. Apart from that there is one 
nominated Muslim member. There are 50 territorial constituencies and the 
Governor can nominate 8 men. He need not fill up the full number. In 
drawing up the new constitution we were very careful to prevent there 
being any difference between a nominated member and an elected member. 
We have got no official bloc at all. It is of no importance to the Govern- 
ment that they should vote with the Government. The idea of the Donough- 
more Commission was that the nominated seats should originally be used to 
give representation to the minority communities, but gradually, they hoped, 
that the members of the minority communities would come to be elected on 
the territorial basis and it would impossible for the Governor to use the 

nominated seats for that purpose. I should empliasize the fact that a nomi- 

nated member is in way there to support bhe Government. He is not 
removable by the Governor. A candidate once having been nominated will 
vacate his seat in the same way as an elected member. 

6S. I understand there is no such thing as purda among women in Ceylon? 

^ — Muslim men are very very keen on purda. It is not Muslim women 

themselves who are so keen as their men. If I may explain this a little 

further, there was an Order in Council wl^iicli made it permissible for 
the Governor to say that at any polling station reserved for women all 
^he polling agents mus^ be women and we received an application to do 
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so in the ca-se of this particular constituency. After a«i enquiry we decided 
not to do so, and there was no difficulty. The male polling agents were 
allowed to go into the polling stations for women. 

69. Could you tell me what is the proportion of. literacy among women? — 

T could, not tell you the proportion of literacy. It is fairl5r high. It is not 
very high among Muslim women. « " ^ 

70. Could you tell me w'hether the MiiJigmmadians sn'^ elected in a joint 
electorate .5^ There is no reservation of seats for Muhammadans? — No. 

71. What is your experience, do they send in a number proportionate to 
their population .P — I do not follow'. May I put in this way? It is unlikely 
that in any other territorial constituency, except this one, any Muhammadan 
would get a majority. The forecast before the elections was that that was 
the only constituency where a Muhammadan liad a chance of getting elected 
territorially. 

72. But you said that the Muhammadan population is more than 313,000? 

— It is very much scattered. ^ * m 

IS. Has there been any occasion wlien the Muslims pul^ in a repre- 
sentation ?-— Plenty. They have sent a deputation to the Secretary of State 
recently. 

74. What was the result — The Secretarji of State, I think I am right 
in saying, said that their representation would be considered at the next 
revision of the constitution. 

75. ^ Could you tell me please whether you suSer from any paucity 
presiding officers? — There was no difficulty about presiding officers. There 
was the difficulty about the clerical staff and the elections had to go over for 
three days. About the presiding officers there is not much difficulty. We 
get Public Works officers. 

76. Could you tell me whether candidates are allowed to provide convey- 
ances to the voters? — They are not allow^ed to hire. 

77. Sir Sunder Singh Majithia: Is there any official bloc in the Council? 
— No. There are no official members in the Council. I and two other 
officials are members of the Council, but we do not have a vote. 

78. Could you kindly tell me the total number of members of the 
Council? — There are oO elected members and 8 nominated members and 
three officers of State wdio do not vote hut have all the other privileges. 

79. Could you kindly tell me whether there are, any Muslim members 
in the Council? — Two, one elected member and one nominated member. 

SO. The Hon'ble Mary Picikford : said that in the majority of cases 

you had separate polling booths for women? — (Mr. Kaufn^ann)': That was 
the case. The mixed polling station was very rare. 

81. You had w'omen presiding officers in each 'women’s polling station? — 
(2Ir, Kaufmaivn): Yes, and the wmmen assistant presiding officers in some 
cases wdiere the Muslim population was considerable. 

82. And what about the voting clerks? Did you employ 'women? — ^Yes. 
A candidate was also allowed to send one polling agent for every 2,000 voters 
and occasionally they sent women agents. 

83. Women assistant presiding officers were not always provided? — It 
was not always asked. Where it was the wish of the candidate thU an 
assistant lady presiding officer should Jne provide)^ ^she was provided if 
there were s'iifficient Muslim womens voters to justify it. 

84. To -whom do you go for your women assistant presiding officers? — 
TTsually the wives of civil servants. 

BT). Not school teachers? — ^We had some ladies from the Education Depart- 
ment, I remember. I don’t think we had teachers from the ordinary schools. 
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86. Was there any difficulty in getting women officers? — No, We em- 

ployecf so few. • 

87. The polling station was the same for women? — Yes. The cubicle was 

separate. • 

88. Can you t^ll me the percentage of votes that was polled both by 
women and men?— 57 per cent, polled. 

89. H^ve you means^ of knowing fiow many w^ere women and how many 

men? — I am afraid, no. * * ^ 

90. It is impossible to say whether the women polled in larger numbers 
in stations where you had separate arrangements? — No, as far as my 
information goes. It made very little difference.^ (Mr. Kaufmann): 
'Where we had only mixed stations, there the numbers were very small. 

91. I take it that all your territorial constituencies are single membered 
constituencies ? — Yes. 

92. Do you have more than 2 candidates? — The biggest number was 6. 
Tl^re^were 5 in another and 4 in four constituencies and there were 3 
in several. 

93. There w^as nb confusion in colours when there were six candidates? — No 
complaint was made. 

94. Mrs. SiMarayan: Did tlffe Tromen of Ceylon have the franchise^ for 
elections to the local bodies before they got the franchise for the Council? — 
No. This is the first time that they had the franchise for anything. They 
still, I believe, have not got the franchise on the question of local option. 

***** * 

95. Could you tell me whether these women came to vote because of 
their own keenness or because the candidates were anxious? — The educated 
women were certainly exceedingly keen, very keen indeed. But, I don’t 
think all the ordinary women of the village were keen. They were bought 
over by the candidates. 

96. But the educated women roused the interest of the uneducated 
women also? — I don’t know about that. We have two organizations, the 
Women’s Franchise Union and the Women’s Political Union. They unfor- 
tunately had a difference of opinion between themselves just before the 
election which, I am afraid, rather cramped their a-ctivities. 

97. As women form^ a large part of the population, I expect the men 
candidates are very keen on getting the support of women voters and 
encourage them to go to the poll? — ^Yes, very often. When a candidate goes 
round collecting the registration forms he would go to the house of a man and 
the man may be out in the field and the woman alone may be there. A great 
many women are caught that way. 

98. Was there any difficulty in encouraging the women to go to the 
booths? — ^We can judge that from the number that polled. 

99. Is it the experience of the Government of Ceylon and of the candi- 
dates that unless the candidates get the support of women they will lose? — 
I should say, certainly. I might mention that in Colombo the Labour Party 
succeeded owing to large number of women who turned np. 

IQO. There is no doubt that in Ceylon the women used the vote when 
— ^There is no doubt that the women exercised their vote very 

very freely. 

101. Do you think that the granting of franchise to the women has helped 
them in their advancement and roused their interest in national affairs 
and given them political education? — It is too early to express' an opinion. 
We have got one lady member. 
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102. Elected? — Yes. We have got one elected lady member, the wife 
of the Speaker. She was elected in a bye-election. 

103. Were there many women candidates? — There was none at the general 
election. She came at a bye-election after her father’s ^eath. 

104. Her father represented that ^nstituency before ?-^Yes. ^ 

105. Is it a rural constituency or an ar*ban constituency? — It is a rural 

constituency. # 

106. Are the transport difficulties very serious as to make it difficult 
for women to trav^ about? — On the whole in most of the distribts the 
transport facilities are very good. There are certain districts where they 
are bad, in certain jungles. Otherwise Ceylon is very well equipped with 
roads. 

107. Economically, too, the women are in a good position. They inherit 

property from their fathers. During marriage also they get certain 
perty? — I am not very familiar with that. • 

108. They enjoy ownership of property independently Kaufmann): 

Yes, they do under the Married Women’s Property Act. 

109. As regards inheritance, too, they iniierit property from their fathers 
just as their brothers do? — ^Yes. 

110. Sir Ernest Bennett: In political questions like this we have to see 
what the state of the people is. How do you compare the political intelli- 
gence of the people of Ceylon with, say, Madras? Do you think that the 
people of Ceylon are on a higher level than the general population of 
Madras .P — I am not familiar with the general population of Madras. I 
served in the United Provinces for some time and compared with that I 
should say, certainly. In Ceylon there is a higher standard of living. ^The 
average man is more, even if he is illiterate, educated than a man of the 
United Provinces. I should hesitate to say so about the villagers in the 
jungle. 

111. Of course, you have not got any problem about castes or depressed 
classes and so on? — The caste feeling is very strong in parts of Ceylon. 
It is dying down a good deal. There were very few elections that were 
fought on a caste issue. But, there is a good deal of feeling between the 
high and the low castes. 

112. The average distance which a voter had to^ walk to the poll was 
about 5 miles? — ^We took 6 miles as the limit of the radius of the polling 
area. Actually, of course, it might mean more than 5 miles. 

113. It may mean 10 miles where the transport facilities are meagre? — 
That occurs very very seldom. 

114. You said that three candidates had been returned by labour. When 
you speak of labour do you mean those candidates were run by any organise? 
labour party? — ^Two of them are members of the Labour Party. One of 
them is independent labour. 

115. The Labour Party is in Colombo and is it composed of organised 
labour? — There is a body calling itself the Ceylon Labour Union. 

116. It is a political body and not an industrial body? — ^It is political* 

* * * * ^ * * # 

• 

117. Sir Muhammad Yakub: You^bave said that the population is composed 
of men of different castes and communities? — Yes. 

118. Are ^ere as many castes and communities as in India? — The number 
of castes is very much smaller than in India. About communities, th4 
largest community is the Singhalese and the next largest is the Kandyan 
Singhalese. There is the Ceylon Tamil and then there is the Indian Tamil. 
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There are the Moors, the Muhammadans and then there is the Burgher 
community and the European community. 

119. Except the Muhammadans all the other communities belong to the 
■same religion or ^different religions.? — No. All Singhalese are, of course, 
Buddhisms. -£Chere are the Chrtstians £y:id various other denominations. The 
Tamils are largely ^Hindus, with -^a^ certain number of Christians. 

120. You say there is one elected Muhammadan member m the Ceylon 
Council and h« would not have been elected but for the help of his com- 
munity? — Probably not. 

121. Because the Muslim population happened to ^e large enough, he 
was elected on account of the votes of his own community? — My experi- 
ence was that election was fought on the communal basis. 

122. Because the voters thought that there was no chance tor a Muslim 
getting to the Council the women also came out in larger numbers to cast 
tnefr*^mtes? — They did come out in larger numbers. What the reason wa^, 
r don’t know.* 

123. There was^a sort of crusade because otheivise the man voidd not be 
elected without their help.? — I can’t express an opinion on this. AD [ 
can say is that they turned u^f m larger numbers than one could expect. 

124. If there were separate electorates for Muslims in Ceylon you think 
that a larger number of Muslim members would have been elected? — It 
depends on the number of separate electorates. 

125. If there were separate electorates Muslims would nave had a larger 
number? — Naturally, you would get a Muslim for each separate electorate. 

126. Muslims in Ceylon are suffering because they have not got separate 
ele(?fcorates ? — ^The Muslims have less representation under the territorial 
system than they would have had if there were communal seats. It would 
give them a larger number of members than they have at present, but 
whether they suffer as a result is a thing on which we should hesitate to 
express an opinion. 

* it * 4- * 

127. Is there any difference in the qualifications of a voter and a candi- 
date for membership.? — The qualification is exactly the same. 

128. There is no prpperty qualification for a member or is the pajunent 
of some tax necessary or some literacy qualification? — A member must of 
course be literate. 

129. There is no extra qualification? — I shall have to see the Order in 
Council. My impression is ishat there is no extra qualification. 

130. Have you got any literacy qualification for a candidate? — I find 
here that every voter can be a candidate for membership provided he can 
read and write English. He must be literate in English. There are minor 
differences. For instance, a public servant can vote but he cannot become 
a member. 

131. There is no educational qualification that he should have passed such 
and such examination? — No, He must be literate in English. 

^ TT2. Mr. Basudev: The actual number of voters on the roll is perhaps a 
million less than the total number v:ho can claim votes. Can you give me 
any reason ff.r that disparity ?~They" do not take the trouble to register them- 
{? 0 lves. The registration is not automatic or compulsory. No one is registered 
unless he applies for registration. 

133.^ Is the voter allowed to take the ballot paper out of the pcflling station? 
'-No, it is an offence to do so under the electoral law. 
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134. il/i\ Raman Menon: Do I understand you to say that the members oi 
the State Council are, in general, people elected from their own districts? — I 
had not been asked that question. In general, yes. 

435. Is there an\ residential qualification for a candidate? — No. 

136. Is there any limit to election expenses?— Yes, it is 30 ceisxts par voter 
•subject to a minimum of, I think, jEs. 7,o00mQ£‘ an amount Squal to 30 cents, 
whichever ‘is larger. It is the minimum — maximum, so to speak. 

137. Are there organised Trade Unions in Ceylon? — ^No. Th#re are one or 
two unions but I should scarcely call them organised. 

13S. In regard to Europeans, apart from the member for Eajapura, have 
any other Europeans come to the general constituency? — ^Yes, there is one 
European member elected for a planting district. 

139. Is he a large employer of labour in the district? — He is. I am not 

nware of the size of his estate. He is one of the largest (by no means the 
largest) in that particular district. ^ 

140. Is he a proprietary planter? — Y^es, actually he is one wha takes great 
interest in the district, helping the agriculturists. He is •rather a country 
•squire. 

141. Are there any Europeans who have b#en nominated.? — Four; that is 
'^be maximum. 

** 142. Were they nominated as useful individuals or in any other sense or 
capacity? — They were nominated : I won’t say nominated to represent certain 
interests, but they were selected from certain interests. One is a planter 
a nd one is the present Chairman of the Chamber of Commerce ; and the other 
two are both commercial men with interests, of course, in the agricultural 
industry. 

143. Were bodies hke the Planters’ Association and the Chamber of Goi?!- 
merce represented in the old Legislative Council before the general election? 
— There was a planting member. 

144. Was there a representative of the Chamber of Commerce? — There was 
a Commercial member, yes. 

145. So that type of advantages have all been continued in the Reformed 
Council? — Yes, to ensure that those interests were fully represented. Bodies 
like the Chamber of Commerce, the Planters’ Association, the European Asso- 
ciation and the Ceylon Estates Proprietary Associatioji were consulted by 
the Governor before making these nominations. 

146. PiCio Bahadur Gopalaswami Ayyanger: Have there been any complaints 
by Hindus of their not being represented on this new Constitution? — 

You must remember that the Jaffna Peninsula which contains greater number 
of Hindus has non-cooperated. 

147. Small communities have not? — No. 

148. Have there been any cases of impersonation at the polling booths? — 
Th( re have been n lew cases of impersonation and conviction in the courts, 
•but there have not been many. 

149. Has the new system of elections conduced to purity in the elections? — 

1 think it makes corruption very much more difficult. 

150. Kindly tell me the -population of the Indian Tamils of Ceylon i — 

Between 700,000 and 800.000. ^ 

151. Have any of their members bee«i elected? — Two-^ohe is now a Minister. 

152. How many Indians are there wffio are not qualified under the dimioile 
•qualification?— Jt is impossible to say actually: it is large. 

153. Most of this population are serving in the Tea and Cofiee estates?- 
Mostly on the Tea estates. There are a certain number employed in some ot 
-the Government departments and elsewffiere in Colombo. 
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154. May I ta£e it that these two Indian representatives are from the 
planting constituencies ?— Yes. 

155. You said that each polling station consists of various booths; th^- is 

that there are liwo' or three divisions into which the voters are directed .--^There 
maj^ be more than one boo^. In each polling station, there w’^ould be com- 
partnfents'*for 1^000. . 

156. Do they get through the^ polling ?~We found that they could ordinarily 

register about two votes a miilute or three votes a minute ; that is w ell over 
1,000. Towards the end of the day they w^ere very slack but we found no 
difficulty in getting through the votes. ^ 

157. Mr. Sivaraj: Can you tell us the constitution of the population of the 
Indian Tamils in regard to the depressed classes ?"~No. 

158. The Donoughmore Commission sajs most of the Indian Tamils are of 
the depressed classes? — ^I think that is taken to be accurate. 

150. Can you tell us what is the number? — ^No. 

160. 0\}i of the two Indian Tamil members, is either a member of the 

depressed clgjfes^ ?— That I cannot say. I believe they are sons of a head 
Kangali. I think it is doubtful whether either belongs to the depressed 
classes. , 

161. Mr. Butler: The villagers were accustomed to have suffrage before? 
-No. 

-.U. 162. The Ceylon Commission report says so? — Yes, as regards local option. 

163. It is therefore no novelty to have suffrage? — ^No. 

164. How was that conducted? — ^By a show of hands. 

165. Was it universal or was there a village Committee in every village? — 
in every sub-division. 

166. And so the voters were thoroughly conversant with the idea of voting? 
— The voting was by show of hands. We are always asking for an amendment 
of the Village Committee law. The village committees have not been going 
on for very long and the voting by show of hands has been a farce. There is 
no similarity between that procedure and the procedure at a general 
election. 

167. There was no list? — ^No. The people merely turned up and grouped 
themselves and it \yas most terribly difficult to count them; and it is not 
always possible to say that they were all entitled to vote. Peo'ple may come 
from other villages- It is not satisfactory- 

168. On your territorial basis are you^ satisfied that the special interests 
are represented? — The question answers itself when you look at the consti- 
tution of the Council. 

169. The Chairman: Can you give us a rough analysis of the Coimcil? — 
There are Tamil seats in the north vacant. They would have been filled but 
they have non-cooperated. There are 8 Tamil members one of whom repre- 
sents a purely Tamil district; in fact two of them represent purely Tamil 
districts; and the third is an independent Labour man in Colombo. There 
are 2 Indians, I Muhammadan and the remainder are Singhalese. 

170. How many of those are ^elected and .how many are nominated? — 
Those are entirely elected. Out of the nominated members there are -4 
Europeans, 2 Burghers, one Indian and one Muhammadan. I am afraid I 
forgot there are 2 European elected ’'members. 

171. Mr. Butler: Are you sure that Tamil and Labour are properly repre- 
sented? — Yes, with the nominated members they are. 

172. And without the nominated members? — No, they would not be pro- 
perly represented. 
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173. Dr. Amhedhar: What was the necessity for maintaining the literacy 
qualification? — ^It was kept in order to ensure that nobody who had already 
had a vote lost it. 

174. Under adult suffrage he would still have a vote? — No; some Euro- 
pean members may not have the necessary residential* qualificastion. 

175. Government would protect those w^o do no^ come under the (^mic^liary 

qu^alification? — Yes. ^ ^ , • 

176. Then that would disappear in time? — No, not necessarily. 

177. In the polling booths there are no special means of identifying the 
voters as being the persons who are entitled to vote? — ^We have only his word 
for it unless he is ehaller^ed by the polling agent. The Presiding Officer, if he 
has reason to suppose he is not the man, can make him sign a declaration. If 
it is a false declaration he is liable to be punished for it. 

178. You have no such thing as a ballot paper as we have in India with 
the names of ail candidates appearing on one paper? — No. 

179. You hand over to the voter a plain card? — Yes. « 

180. And he can drop that into any box? — Yes. # 

181. Does not that system lead to a certain amount of confulion in counting 
the votes? — They are not mixed up. Every box is locked and sealed; a tape 
is passed through a couple of holes and brought o^er and sealed on the outside. 
For the purpose of counting, that box is opened in the presence of the candi- 
dates and all one candidate’s votes are counted before the next box is opened. 
They are sealed and marked and put into a packet. 

182. And put back into the box? — No; they are taken out and stamped 
with the person’s name on it. 

183. Before it is counted each card is stamped? — The ballot box is brought 
out and opened in the presence of candidates and each paper is handed to the 
clerk and stamped with the name of the candidate. There is one Officer who* 
examines it and sees that it is our proper ballot paper. There are separate 
bunches; each bunch has a separate mark. He scrutinises that and then they 
are tied in bundles and kept together in one particular box under the eye 
of the Returning Officer. 

18 i. On the paper there does appear some sort of mark to' show it is 
genuine? — Yes. One mark is put in the counterfoil and given to the voter and 
the other is retained. 

185. What test do you apply for ascertaining that }?e has the English 
literacy? — I have never known of a test being applied. 

186. The mere fact that he says he is literate is sufficient? — It can be 
challenged. We never set them an examination. You must remember that 
the standard of literacy is pretty high. 

187. There is no specific test? — ^No; he must be able to read, write and 
speak the English language. I do not think any candidate has ever been asked 
whether he could read, write or speak. 

188. Lord Dufferin: In the polling for w^omen, when it is done in the day 
are they any slower? — ^No, they are equally quick. 

189. You never have two elections going on at the same time in Ceylon? 
You don’t use the same machinery for tne tjyo? — ^We were carrying out on each 
of those days elections in two different constituencies. I actually had six 
elections to conduct. 

190. You don’t have the Council v(yfcers and the Assembly voters at the 
same time? — ^We have only got a single chamber. 

191. That wo^ld make it more difficult. It would mean that the Presiding 
Officer would have to take a more active part in helping the voters, once here 
and then on to another set and back again? — That would complicate matters. 
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192. You lay stfess on the oath of secrecy which your presiding officers take?' 
— ^Yes, and all members of the staff. 

193. Bo you think idiat in India where }ou have to hold two elections 
at the same time, if the Presiding Officer takes the oath of secrecy it will 
sufficiently preserve the secrecy of the ballot, if he remains in the polling 
bootlvall ilie time in order fo help tjie voters to distinguish between the two 
sets of ballot b5xes? — L am £vf?;nid I should not be prepared to express a;i 
opinion on that. 

194. Yourdo see the difficulty? — Yes. 

1.9o. Bo you think an Assistant Presiding Officer is absolutely necessary? — 
He is very useful. You do' have your two clerks heavily engaged. You have 
no sort of direction cards to tell them where to go and the Assistant Presiding 
Officer being a man of intelligence does whatever is necessary to help these* 
people. 

196. How did you apply the test of literacy to the voters in the old days? — 
I 4ouht if the test was applied. I am not sure, but I presume it was left 
to anybody^ to object to them. 

197 It wa's bit to the agent to say? — (Mr. Kaiifmann) : I have been present 
when new names have been added to the old list and I have heard the objec- 
tions and have dealt with them. 

198. How is the original list formed? — I don't know. 

199. Mr. Chintamani: Will you kindly tell me how long your constitution 
has been in force?— From July 9th last year. 

200. Can you say whether in this short period the anticipations of the 
Donoughmore Commission with regard to franchise have been fulfilled? — Can 
YOU tell me, Mr. Chintamani, what particular anticipations you refer to. I 
^ould say guite definitely that it has resulted in Labour getting a representa- 
tion which it did not get before. I do not want to give the impression that 
there is a large Labour problem in Ceylon because there is not; but labour- 
industrial labour—has got representation ivhich it had not before and I think 
measures for the relief of unemployment have been taken which would not 
have been taken in the old Council. I do not want to express an opinion- 
whether these measures are judicious or not but I think it is certain that the- 
measures taken would not have been taken by the old Council; and in general 
I should say that the increase in the size of the electorate has made members' 
as a whole (whether members of the Labour party or not) take, possibly, a 
greater interest than*" before in what may be termed “ the under-dog ^ 

201. What effect have their recommendations had with territorial elec- 
torates? po they properly, or crtherwise, represent the minorities ?— Well, 
they anticipated a gradual progress. It was not anticipated that it wouldi 
happen in the first election but in course, of time. 

202. Has indirect election ever been in force in Ceylon? — ^Not in modern 
times. 

203. You said that in Ceylon there is only a single chamber. Can you 
say whether you felt the need for a second chamber in Ceylon?— I am afraid' 
I would rather not answer it. 

204. You have given us the beimfit of your views. Are we to understand' 

that they are your personal views or the views^ of yonr Government? What 

T have already expressed relate to matters of fact. I scarcely expressed 
any views. If I have expressed" any views, they may be taken as personal'. 

205. Gan you say whether the Ceylonese people would share such views 

as you have expressed ?— As regards the success of the method adopted I 
would say most certainly. ^ ^ 

206. Would you also mind telling us whether your work in Ceylon has 
been confined to towns or has extended to rural areas — ft is confined' 
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to Colombo. I went to Ceylon as Colonial Secretary. 1 have not got first 
hand knowledge ot‘ rural areas. 

207. Would Aou have any objection to the publication of your opinions? — 

I cannot at the moment recollect anything that I hav# said which is 
sufficiently indiscreet that I would prefer i^ not to be published. One 
expression 1 used which I would ratier qualify now. Oij the^ques^-ion as 

,to whether the voter knew wdiat he was rotmg £f]>out, I answered with a 
blank negative. I would rather prefer it^not to be published. I would 
rather qualify it. • 

208. Mr. Miller : What ivas the system of voting before the new suffrage? — ■ 
It was the system im which the ballot paper was marked, and the votes 
counted accordingly. 

209. Are there depressed (lasses in Ceylon? — Yes, to a very moderate 
extent up in the north. 

210. Have they any representation in the Legislature now? — The district 

in which they exist are not represented at all because they boycotted* the 
elections. ^ » 

211. I think you said^ that the European Association* nominated some 
Europeans for the Legislature. Is it so? — The four European members 
were not actually nominated by the Association. But we consulted the 
association m the matter. 

212. So that you consider that the Europeans should have leprosentation 
as such apart from *i-e presentation through the general electorates? — I 
think it is the industries that need representation rather than Europeans as 
such. 

213. But you consulted the European Association? — Yes. 

214. It is a political body? — Yes. • 

215. The members in the Council now^ are members of the European 
Association? — They are. But there is nothing in their membership which 
implies that they represent the European Association. 

216. Mr. Tanibe: What was the percentage of voters who voted before 
the new constitution was introduced? — I am afraid I cannot tell you. 

217. Khan Bahadur Aziz-al-Huque : I take it that in reply to our Chair- 
man’s question you said that the franchise is entirely on a territorial basis^ 
and you have no special representation of the landlords, the university, 
Europeans, Trade and Commerce, as such, in your C^don constitution. So 
far as election matters go, you would not recognise the interests of any 
classes .P — There are 50 territorial seats and 8 nominated seats. There are 
no communal seats, no university seats, no landlord seats. 

218. Is the problem of landlord versus tenant acute in Ceylon? — Not so 
acute as m India. 

219. You have just given us the idea that the Mussalmans are rather 
scarce in Ceylon. Is that right? — No. They are in the eastern province 
and a part of the northern province. There are considerable numbers of 
them elsewhere, but they are very much scattered. 

220. Your opinion about the last election is that so far as that consti- 

tuency is concerned in which a Mussalnian was returned, the election was 
fought decidedly on a comiQaunal issue? — I should say so. * 

221. Is there any indication that this communal issue will be discounted 
in the future elections, or are the^futufe elections^ikely to be fought on 
the same lines in that particular district or part you speak of? — I must 
say that certainly they will be fought on the same ground. 

222. How -many towms are there in Ceylon? — That rather depends on 
your definition of a town. 

223. Have you any municipalities there? — Three municipalities. 
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22^. How many towns are there with more than 5,000 population? — 
{Mr. Kaufmann): Quite a large number. There are three municipalities 
and a number of Urban District Councils. 

225. What was the maximum number of candidates in any one consti- 
tuency? — Six. • 

226. What are the geneifel classics that come to the Council? Are 
they lawyers, landlords, plantei^s? l^S^at are their vocations generally? — 
I could not tell you without looking at the list as to how many lawyers and 
others there a:^e. But there are^a considerable number of lawyer members. 
We have two or more doctors, an ex-Chancellor of the Supreme Court. 

The Chairman: Shall T read out the list? Two engineers, one staiT 
master, two retired gentlemen, two doctors, one bank shroff, one priest, 
one civil service man, 23 lawyers and 13 landed proprietors. I got it from 
the State Council List, from the “ Ceylon Daily News 

227. Major Milner: Would you say that the introduction of adult 
fj;jLn^ise has given great satisfaction to the people of Ceylon? — ^Yes. 

* * * * * 

228. In your view would there be any material difference between the 
general sense of discrimination exercised by the adults of Ceylon as compared 
with that which may be exercised by the adults in India? — ^I think there 
would be this difference that in India the constituency would be very much 
larger and the possibility of the candidate being known is less. The 
percentage of voters who know something of the candidate personally would 
probably be smaller. 

229. Would that affect the general horse sense? — I may say distinctly 
it is difi&cult to exercise horse sense about a man of whom you know nothing. 

2S0. You think there would be much ^eater difficulty in bringing even 
those^ very general issues before the people? — I should say the larger the 
constituency the greater the difficulty, and I would say that it is not a 
question of bringing general issues before the voter. It is a question 
very largely of personality. I could say quite definitely that in a majority 
'of cases in Ceylon there was no definite political issue in the minds of the 
majority of voters. 

231. You say that personality would count rather than political issues? — 
Yes. 1 think I have read something on this matter in a report, from which 
1 may quote. It says that scarcely any voter voted for a policy. Most 
of them voted for the*person whom they liked on account of his character, 
record, influence, community, caste or religion, a few exceptions notwith- 
standing. Those were the various things that would be taken into account, 

I do not mean to say that caste or r^igion plays an overwhelming part, 
hut it is a man's character and influence. ^ 

232. Except for the fact that a larger number of people would have to be 
given that information, would it make any difference between adult suffrage 
over a large area and franchise given to a restricted number of people also 
extending over the same area? — Except that, as I presume, the restricted 
class would have a wider general knowledge. They are people who are more 
likely to know something about the man. 

233. Not necessarily, surely?— Thsd class would be more likely to have 
knowledge of some general issue and to be influenced by what they were 
told were the views of the candidate. 

234. All that depends on the ^qualification attached to that restricted 
class? — ^Yes. 

235. By having adult franchise you get away from a good many administra- 

lave difficulties in the matter of qualifications, those who should go on the 
xoll and so onl^ — Unquestionably. ° 
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236. Is there any registration of births in Ceylon? — Yes. 

237. For how many years has it been in existence? — For a great many 
years. 

• 

238- You had no difficulty in working adult franchise in ascertaining the 
age of a man.^ — There would be vej^y little'* difficulty in dc^idin^ any 
objection on that score. We do not ask a ijian when he ai^piies. The facts. 
Stated in the application for registration are assumed. But the registering 
officer has the power, of course, to make Sa enquiry if he has reason to 
doubt the facts. 

239. You publish list, and the agents of the candidates presumably 
take objection before the authorities in any cases in which the required 
qualification does not exist. Is it not so.^ — 'Any person who is entitled to 
register his name can object. I may say that in the case of one particular 
class of people, enquiries were made. It was the case of the Indian Tamils 
who claimed a domiciliary qualification. Enquiries were made as far 
possible to ascertain whether they had a primd facie claim. 

240. There is no difficulty in ascertaining about those ,wi*o ^are on the 
register? — No. I may say the number of objections was very small indeed^. 

241. You have had only one election under^the new constitution? — Yes. 

242. Do you imagine that as time goes on, the electors would be betten 
acquainted with the general issues, procedure and so on? — ^Yes. But there 
was very little difficulty this time. The smooth working of the machinery 
was remarkable and it was very much smoother than any of us anticipated’ 
it would be. 

243. What is the average area of a constituency in Ceylon? — It varies.' 
very considerably. 

244. Was there any difference in the number of people who went to tfie 
poll as between urban and rural areas? — ^The percentage was higher in 
the rural areas, I think. 

244A. On the matter of staff you have not said how many policemen would- 
be attached to a polling booth. — In my particular area the police were kept 
outside the polling station, merely to deal with traffic on the roads. Outside 
we keep the enclosure absolutely clear so that there may be every facility* 
for the voters. 

244B. You found that satisfactory? — ^Yes. 

245. In England usually there are two^ policemen directing the people 
round. — ^We had our direction clerks to assist the voters. 

246. Do you pay presiding officers and polling clerks something for their 
day’s work? — As overtime a small amount is paid to the clerks. The lady 
assistant presiding officers were given a fee but nobody else. The others* 
are given only the ordinary travelling allowance. 

247. With regard to presiding officers, are they all civil servants? — They 
are civil lists officers or gazetted officers, 

248. How far down the scale do they go' in pokit of position or salary? — 
We actnally take almost all. Perhaps a few are omitted. But, generally- 
speaking, we call on anybody among theja. 

249. You do that for* three Saturdays in succession? — Saturday, 
Wednesday and the next Saturday. The^e is a pomt I had not made* 
clear before. We had a presiding officer who presided on Saturday, some- 
where else on Wednesday and at a third place on the next Saturday. 

250. At what periods are your elections held? — Once in five years. 

251. You do not anticipate any difficulty with regard to the disorganisa^ 
tion of work by taking practically all your officials for this work? — ^Not at 
all serious. 
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252. Supposing you wanted additional presiding officers, would there be 
others available? Honorary magistrates could be utilised? — ^We always 
keep certain reserves. . 

253. Can you give a comparative list of officers, as compared with -those 

in India P^YeSj^ * % 

254. With regard tcf regi^mtion, the onl;^ objection or complaint yau 
have is that political parties organise and engineer registration in 
bulk? — And*I should say that it is quite possible that there was a consider- 
able. amount of duplicate registration. I have to mention one point in 
that connection. In the first instance the registration application form 
contained a statement to the effect that the applicant for registration had not 
previously signed any application form and there was a note on the back 
of the form saying that anybody who made a false, statement would be 
liable to penalty. The candidates very strongly objected to this because 

^they thought that the mere inclusion of a penalty on the back of the form 
would frighten many people from applying for registration. So we finally 
approved ?ln^ altered form in which he may say either that he had not 
signed a form previously or that he had sent in an application previously 
but received no acknowledgment. This made it possible for a person to 
apply for registration possiMy three or four times, and it would be im- 
possible to prove that he actually received an acknowledgment and there was 
a considerable amount of duplicate registration I think nearly 5,CK)0 
duplicate registrations were discovered in Colombo alone. 

255. Normally there would not be any objection to duplicate registration. 
Your objection was that the political parties got hold of the voters. 
Suppose you organise registration on a more geographical form, by streets, * 
as it is done in villages. Could you not get over it? — There are numbers 
<?f eases of names in which you get duplication. It is impossible to be quite 
sure that you avoided duplicate registration altogether, 

256. Even though you have the system of registration, there are quite 
a large number remaining unregistered.^ — ^That is so. 

257. What is the percentage of those who have not been registered? — 
About 60 per cent, of the total number of persons who should have been 
registered, have not been registered. 

258. Would it be possible to make it obligatory on the electors to attend 
some Government office and sign in an appropriate form? — It is going rather 
too far to make it a penal offence not to register oneself. 

259. I am not suggesting that. Your main objection to this w^as that 
political parties organise the peopfe and get papers signed by them? — Yes. 

260. What would happen if the electors were made to attend at a Govern- 
ment Office? — ^That would be very strongly objected to on the ground that 
it "would be preventing people in remote places from registering. 

261. Can you suggest any means whereby the bulk of registration might 
be done aw%ay with?— The only means that we can think of is to make regis- 
tration automatic as it w’ere. 

262. Has there been any complaint that registration has not been done 
automatically ?-~The Donoughmore Commission decided that it should not be. 
TJTere was a considerable demand on the part of .the candidates that it should 
be done automatically. 

• © 

263. Has that demand died dowm^ — have heard nothing of it since 
the last election. It is quite possible that it wdll reappear before the 
next elections. 

** ♦ * * 

264. With regard to facilities for wwen wters, T understand that there 
was provision for this qnlv when there was a demand from the candidate?— 
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Generally tliese were provided only at places where there was a large 
Muslim section. 

265. The Chairman: Do you mean to say that there* were sej»arate polling 

booths?-— In cases where the number was very large there were separate 
polling booths. # ** * 

266. Major Milner: For w'omen as distinct •Irbm ]\Iuslim wjom'en? — There 

were separate voting compartments for wome% always and in some cases 
there were separate polling stations. ^ 

267. On what basis is a separate polling station provided? — (Mr. Kaaf- 
v'lann): It is a question* of numbers. Wherever the numbers justified it, 
there %vere separate polling stations for women. 

268. You did that without any request from anybody? — Yes. 

* * •jt if * * 

269. Now you have a number of special interests represented by nominated^ 
members.^ — Yes, there are 8 nominated seats. 

270. And labour is not one of these special interests? — Nc^ ^There was 
no necessity for it. 

271. Why not? — Because there are three meijibers of the Labour party 
in the Council and one independent labour member. 

272. Is it not laid dovn by law as to what nomination there shall be? — No, 

273. By way of reservation? — The Governor^ is allowed to nominate up 
to eight luembers and he makes that nomination after the final result of 
the election is known. 

• 274. In tliat way he will redress any sort of balance that may have to 
be made up.^ — That is the idea. 

275. There is only one labour member representing Colombo? — There ar© 
three in Colombo and one from outside Colombo. There are other members 
also who, though they are not calling themselves members of the labour 
party, have taken considerable interest in labour organizations in the past. 

276. That may be, but the members of the labour party properly so- 
called are 3 in number. Are thev not? — There are three niembers of the 
Council who call themselves members of the Labour party and one inde- 
pendent labour member. When I speak of the Labour party, I speak of the 
party which calls itself the Labour party. I mean we haye not got really 
fully developed parties yet, of any kind. 

277. There are, at any rate, three labour members. How many members 
are there who might be ' said to be representing capital? Would it be fair 
to say that the other 47 represent capital? — No. There are 23 lawyer 
members in the Council. 

278. Well, as a rule do they not represent capital? — ^I would say, not. 

I would say, one or two laivyer members are exceedingly keen on labour 
questions. 

279. You referred to the group system which I think has been in vogue 
in some villages. Would matters have been improved if there had been an 
electoral list and they were grouped in geographical areas? — That is 
under consideration. It presents great maify difficulties. But w© are con- 
sidering whether it would be A good thing to arrange for lists of voters 
as an alternative to the present show-of-hand« system. ^ 

280. Dhvan Bahadur Ramaswami MiTdaUyar : Are there urban consti- 
tuencies among the 50 territorial constituencies? — Most of the urban district 
councils are parts of a general constituency. 

281. That I understand. I suppose you have not picked out a muni- 
cipality or an urban district council separately? — ^Ther© are three consti- 
tuencies which are practically ‘Wholly within the Colombo municipality. 
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There are two which are entirely within the Colombo municipality and one 
which is part of the Colombo municipality and the neighbouring urban 
district council. 

282. But, barring Colombo, there is no urban constituency at all? They 

arf mi*ed with the ^general^ rural areas? — There are some which are 
purely urban. • • * ^ 

283. "With reference to nominations of candidates for election, what 
is the infbrval between nomination day and election day in Ceylon? — Not 
less than 4 weeks and not more than 8 weeks. 

284. Am I to understand that nominations f#r different constituencies 
can be made on different dates? — ^No. There is only one nomination day 
for the whole island. 

285. You have fixed one single day for nominati6n for the whole island, 
but you are taking 4 to 8 weeks for arranging for the elections afterwards? — 

•Tt varies with the places. It could not be less than 4 weeks and it should 

not be wiore than 8 weeks. 

* 

286. May I take it that the allotment of colours to candidates is done 
after the final withdrawal of candidates who have been nominated? — It is 
done when the nominations have been completed. 

287. What is the time given for the withdrawal of nominations ?~7No 
candidate can withdraw his nomination after 1 o^ clock which is the time 
fixed for the receipt of the last nomination paper. 

288. I do not know whether I am clear. According to our electoral rules, 
a certain time is allowed for the withdrawal of such of the candidates as 
are inclined to do so. The final list of valid nominations is only published 
thereafter. Am I to understand that there is no such procedure in CJeylon? 
—No. 

289. When is the scrutiny done? — Immediately after the nomination. 

290. Am I to understand that nominations have to be made within a 
particular time on a particular day.^ — Between 10 and 1. 

291. Soon after 1 ’clock scrutiny of valid nominations is made? — ^What 
do you mean by scrutiny of valid nomination? 

292. The returning ojB&cer receives the nomination papers from candidates? 
— ^Yes. 

293. He then has to make up a list of valid nominations. Has he not 
got to do that? — Directly a nomination paper is received, he has got to 
paste it up outside the office foom. 

294. When does he declare whether a nomination paper is valid or invalid? 
—I should have to just look np my papers to answer this. 

295. I^ am only desirous of knowing whether the colours are allotted to 
the candidates after the final list of nominations ? — ^After the list of nomi- 
nations has been made out. 

296. Is there any objection to any particular colour being allotted to 
any party as such apart from individual candidates? Has any such occa- 
sion arisen or, if it arises in |uture, will there be any objection to it? — 

^ It is entirely left to the returning officer. . The candidates are allowed to 
choose their own colour if they want. If any candidate wants a particular 
colour the return^g officer ^ill let him have it unless another candidate 
wants that particular colour. * 

^7, But if a party is running^ a number of candidates and instead of 
each member of that party applying to his returning officer to allot him 
the colour which his party might have decided upon having, cannot that 
party apply to the Chief Secretary, fox instance, to allot all the members 
of that party the particular colour they want? — ^No. 
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The Chairman: It is not occurring in England. ^ 

(Sir Bernard Bourdillon): The only person who can allot a colour is the 
returning officer. 

298. Diwan Bahadur Ramaswami Mudaliyar : May I know whether the 
agents Qf candidates are seated in the polling booths — I have'got a plan* 
which I can hand over. ^ « 

As regards Lord Dufferin's question about the» oath of secrecy for 
a presiding officer, you do administer the oath of secrecy, but neither the 
presiding officer nor his assistants are really iif a position to sa> how the 
votes have been cast.P — No. 

300. Except to a sligbi extent when the presiding officer, for purposes 
of check, goes to the cubicle? — ^Yes. 

301. Suppose there were Council elections and Assembly^ elections held 

together, by having one* ballot box to the right of the presiding officer for 
the Council elections and one ballot box on his left for Assembly elections 
and the voters directed to go to one or the other. Would not this get, 
over any difficulty? — I should say so. ^ 

302. Are there any permanently settled estates in Ceylon?— ►We have no 
land revenue. 

303. Therefore the question of landholders as •such does not arise there 
as a separate interest? — There are any number of privately-owned estates. 

304. You said that Bs. 3 lakhs was your election expenses. May I know 
the total revenue of the island — ^About Rs. 8,30,00,000. 

305. Are there any Anglo-Indians in Ceylon? — There is the Burgher 
population which is supposed to be either of pure or mixed Dutch descent 
arfd there is a small Eurasian population. 

306. Do you know their total number? — ^No, but their number is very 
small. 

307. Mrs. Paul Appaswami : You have women gazetted officers in Ceylon 
and you are not appointing them as presiding officers in women's polling 
booths.? — ^They would have been if they were available in the districiS 
where they were wanted. Most of the lady gazetted officers are, however, 
employed in the Medical and Educational departments in Colombo. It is 
very likely that all the available ladies would have been employed. 

308. Do you think there is much chance of a woman being elected to the 
Council? — ^There is one lady member elected to the Ceylon Council. 

309. Do you have any reserved seats among the nominated seats for 
more women ? — e have not so far nominated* any woman. 

310. Mr. Muthiah Mudaliyar : You said that there was duplication of 
registration of 5,000 voters in the Colombo area? — ^About that. 

311. What is the total number of voters in that area? — In the three 
Colombo constituencies the total number of registered voters altogether was 
about 130,000. 

312. And you think that about 5,000 of them or 4 per cent, of the 
total number was duplicated,^ — ^Yes. 

313. You say that 1,600,000 are enfranchised on the whole? — Duplications 
would be considerable. They were eliminated before arriving at the total 
number. It is impossible to say what number of duplications there were. 
About 5,000 were detected in Colombo before tlie list was^made up. 

314. The adult population may be taken to be roughly half of the total 
population and it comes to about 2,500,000.?^ — little over 2J millions. 

• . ■ • - ■ -I-. - 

* Not printed. 
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315, About If millions are registered? — The number not registered would 
be about a million. 

316. These million ‘voters are not very keen to go on the electoral roll? — 
They do not^care about it. 

^17. You say that the candidates press them to get registered? — Y bs. 

318. SuppJfeing it is not.dpne, what would happen? — Their number would 

be very small. * 

319. Irf answer to a question by the Chairman you said that the voters 
may stay inside the cubicle too long. What would they do inside.^ — There 
was one instance where probably as a result of ^ long stay a wedge was 
found put in the ballot box. There were one or two instances where the 
ballot papers had not been put into the box, but put on the top of the bos* 


320. For a polling area there are 500 or 600 voters? — Yes. 

321. Po you expect the candidates' agents to be able to identify all the 
voters.^ — N©.* 

322. If false personation takes place, will if be possible for the candi- 
dates’ agents to find it oq;t.? — The fact will be noticed and the danger 
realised only when the right man turns up afterwards. 

323. How can you detect these things in time? A wrong man may come 
any number of times and escape detection? — If a wrong man comes two 
or three times I would expect the presiding officer, if he is an intelligent 
man, to get him. 


324. Mr, Rutherford: What is the area in Ceylon which corresponds 
to one Indian district? — There are nine provinces. 

325. These provinces correspond to our districts? — Thej correspond to 
what in Northern India are called divisions. We have nine provinces or 
17 districts. 

326. 17 districts with a population of 5f millions compared wuth the 47 
millions that we have? — ^Yes. 

327* On the average, how many gazetted officers are there in each 
district? — It would vary considerably. In the provincial headquarters there 
will be Government Agents and one or two assistants, a provincial engineer, 
a provincial surgeon and a few agricultural and irrigation officers. 

328. Would you give me a ifbugh estimate of the number of these gazetted 
officers .P — I cannot say anything offhand. There will probably be about nine 
to ten. 


329. In the provincial headquarters there will be more? — If a district is 
a headquarter district there will be more. In provincial headquarters there 
will he about 20. 

330. You say that you have about 20,000 Government servants in Ceylon?— 

Yes, 9 

331. Is the rate of pay higher there thah in India?— 20,000 includes alt 
the clerical servi^^s. Out oi that number, about 5,600 are teachers and 
about half of the remainder will be^educational, medical and police officers. 

382. Will all these 20,000 officers be drawing more than Bs. 50 each? — It 
is difficult to say that. ^ 

333. In this presidency we employ as polling officers men drawing Ks. 50 
and even less?— A considerable number of^ this 20,000 are police officers. 
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334. Gan you give us an idea of the number of officers of all grades 
available for this work? — I could get that informati6ii if you let me know 
definitely what you want. But there is no doubt that the nuijiber of officers 
available will be more there. 

^335. You have separate boxes for w'oHien? — Yes. • ^ ^ 

336. It w’ould be possible then to detect the "proportion of females? — Yes. 

337. Do you have a system of identification ^there? — No. # 

338. If a voter comes and says that he is so and so, who is there, to 
identify him r — The village headman was deliberately kept out of the election 
as far as possible. 

339. So there is no^ system of identification of voters? — No. 

340. And the _ presiding officer has only to exercise general supervision? — 
He has no definite duties. 

341. Diivan Bahadur V enhatnaTayana Nayndu : Who gets these 5 

Dated places ?~~2 seats are filled by Burghers, 1 by a Hindu ansi 1 by a 
Muhammadan. . ^ 

842. For the preparation of eleictoraJ rolls, village officers have been 
excluded? — ^Yes. • 

343. And all these rolls are made up at the instance of the respective 
candidates? — That is the exact thing, 

344. If the district and village officers were engaged in the preparation, 
etc., of the roll it would not add to the administrative work or any extra 
•expenditure? — It would add to the administrative -work. If that was done 
by the officials, they would have to go round to register everybody. It would 
add considerably to the work. 

345. Would it not add to the smooth working of the system _ of voting 
if that expenditure was incurred by Government? — ^It was the definite recom- 
mendation of the Donoughmore Commission that that should not be done. 

346. You said that a voter will take about 2 minutes to record his vote. — 

I don’t think so. I said that the polling officer could issue two to three 
ballot papers in a minute. 

847. May I know the total number of votes recorded at a _ particular 
polling station by an officer? My idea in putting this question is to know 
how many sections a chief Polling Officer would be able to administer? — We 
regarded three units of a thousand as normal — about 3,000 votes. 

348. Working between 8 a.m. and 6 p.m.— •F rom 8 to 6. 

349. With an interval of one hour? — No. 

850. Yon do not have an interval? — ^No. 

351. There is not much rush at the end of the operations? — There never 
was. 

352. The number of people coming in was steady? — The^ rush w^as always 
in the morning. There was some in the afternoon, but in the last hours 
there was practically no voter. 

853. Mr. Bolder : I understand that y^u have property qualification for 
the vote still? — ^Yes. 1 don’t -know how many people were registered unde» 
the property qualification, but they were verj.very few. 

' 354, How do you provide for a joint •family ? Does mjre than one member 
have a vote? — It is an individual property qualification. As a matter of fact 
that property qualification is practically of no importance whatsoever. 

355. The dhairman : If there is a joint family with a big property 
naturally one man will he x'egistered and the rest would go_ in oii the 
ordinary basis. — If he was anxious to have more than one vote there is no 
doubt that part of the property will he made over ^ the other member. 
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B6d. Mr, Souter ! I, wanted to know whether one man would be registered 
or every man in the family would be registered — I am afraid that question 
does not arise to the ‘same extent in Ceylon. 


357. When do yotf revise* the roll? — ^Every year. There again, it* is 
simplified by the fact that if is not the duty of the revising officer to add 
names, lif is only his duty to cut out names, those who have died or have 
gone elsewhere. If any person wants to be registered, he has to apply. 

358. Does the cost that you gave include the cost of the extra staff? — 
No extra staff is employed. 

(Mr. Kanfmann) : I might say that we have protested that it is not 
possible to do the work with the ordinary staff. This is a question which 
has not been settled. 

^ 359, Have you got any provision in your rules for the dissolution of 
the Council before the normal period? — ^Yes. 

m ^ 

360. What is the provision? — The Governor may dissolve the Council any 
time, and he must dissolve it when there is a vote of no confidence. 

361. As a consequence there will be a fresh election? — Yes. 

362. You said you have no particular arrangement about identification? — 

No. 

363. Suppose a second man comes up and he says I am so and so and my 
number is such and such. The polling officer looks up the list and finds thait 
man has already voted? — ^He is given what is known as the ‘tender’ vote 
and those ballot papers are of a different colour. They are collected and kept 
separate for use in the event of an election petition. 

364. As regards the Governor’s right of nomination, is that limited by an 
instruction issued to him? — No. 

365. He has got perfect liberty? — Yes. The only limitation is that he 
cannot nominate more than 8 but’ he need not nominate the full number. 

366. Does he nominate before or after the election? — ^After the election. 
He may nominate at any time. 

367. Even before the election? — He may if he wants to, but ordinarily 
he would not. It is important that he should nominate, if possible, before 
the first meeting of the Council in order to enable election to the Com- 
mittees to take place and it is fust possible that the nominated member will 
be selected as a Minister. 

368. Could you tell me if there -was any candidate who did not stand for 
election in the hope that he was going to be nominated? — ^I have one case 
in my mind where it might have possibly been the case. There was one case 
definitely in which, I know, an European candidate was goiptg to stand 
for election but he did not. He did a certain amount of electioneering. The 
doctors advised him that his health was not good enough. He was subse- 
quently nominated. 

^ 369. As regards the appointnfent of officers for the polling work, have 

you considered the question of the appointment of non-officials .P — It would 
be very expensive^ » 

370. Is that the only reason? — I* think, the general feeling was that the 
employment of officials was more satisfactory. 


371. Bao Bahadur Gopalaswami Ayyangar : Do you charge any fee for 

registration? — ^No. ' *• 

372. Do you insiSi^ upon candidates making any deposits? — ^Yes. ‘ 
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rand 7 d* 5 }fHa ^ conditions for the forfeiture of the® deposit? — If a 

deposit ® number of votes. Rs. 1,000 is the 

perimenlf^^ .^^garde the system of coloured boxes, we are proppsing to ex- 
neonle system. You said that you had no cases of colour-blind 

F F ^ X can’t say. No cases came to my notic%. » 

the carif^ colour-blind people? How ^o they drop 

^ Presiding Officer can drop it iij. 

i^r^fiTT presence of the candidate? — It would be in a cul^cle. No- 

noay^ IS allowed to go in there. 

voter'^aiS^^k^^^^®®'. allowed to go in? — No one except the 

^ presiding officer is allowed to go into the polling booth. 

^ know thQ reasons which compelled you to adopt the coloured 
■^^is the condition that existed previously? — ^The old 
eleciora-^ literate. We were dealing with a 50 per cent, illiterate 

provision under the old rules which compelled ^ polling 
elector’s vote when he said that he could fiot^ read and 

ffoes^to ^ system in which there is* a provision that if a man 

polling officer and says that he cannot read and write, the polling 
o cer^ ascertains his wishes, as to which candidate he is voting for, and in 
candidate and his agent, marks the ballot paper according 


to his wishes 


the old franchii 


and puts it in the ballot box? — ^We had no illiterate voters under 


381. You 


say that a polling officer could issue about 2' to 3 ballot papers 


j +K ^ system, I should like to know what was your experience 
n er e old system of marking the ballot paper? — I am afraid I can’t give 
you e exact number. It would be very much lower. 

-• xou nave got elections in the municipal areas? — Yes. 
constitu^c^e ?^^^ municipal areas anything like multi-membered 

384 T) 

oresent th^ adopt this coloured box system in municipal areas? — No. At 
qualification ^ restricted franchise. They have got some educational 

has^beei^^^'^ ^ ^ much larger proportion of the population 

T j ®^^^9-nchised for the Council purposes than for municipal and local 
Purposes? — One is about 4 per cent, and the other is 100 per cent. 
380 il/ o* ^9 

Commerced State Council have the Indian and European 

But on T secure a place through the general constituency? — ^No. 

cial interest elected member is to a certain extent connected with commer- 

387 Th 

able to th ^ ^^SGted member may put forth views which may not be accept- 
- . P® ®^^rcbants outside. Do they advocate the cause of the merchants 

to n other causes? — You mean to ask if an elected member elected 

represent commercial interests would represent those interests as well 
b dominated to represent those interests. I should say so. But, 

make it clear that even nominated members do not consider 
selec^d^^^ ^ merely representing the interests for which they have been 

; We can’t go into those details. We want to know from 
nem about their franchise. Will you please restrict yourself to that? 

fientation^V ^ wanted to know whether he considers special repre- 

commerce and trade necessary? — consider it most desirable 
tnat they should be adequately represented. 
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380. Wliat the time allowed for election^ in the event of a sudden dis- 
solution? — The election has to take place within two months of dissolution, 

390. The Qhairmafi : How long do you take for the preparation of the 

rollj etc. ? is the total time taken to set the machinery functioning up 

to nomination? — Six weeks is the period during which voters have ‘to send 
j-LaiV ajiplications for r%istrati^. The time for the certification of the 
register is n?t actually laid* down, but it is about 3 months. , 

391. If you were respon^ble for registration how' long would it take? — It 
will take longer. 

. 392. It would take six months? — It would certainly take another month 
or six weeks. • 

393. You have no difficulty in getting buildings for the polling stations 
We have temporary buildings. There is not much difficulty. 

394. Have you got an idea of the cost of election to the candidate? — 1 
don’t know what the average cost would be. 

395. Are there any tea garden estates in Ceylon? — There is an Indian 
Tamil pbpuJation of about 700,000 or 800,000. A large portion of that is on 
the tea estates. 

396. And most of them come on the register? — The total number of 
Indians who were brought^ on the register this time was 100,000 and it is 
rather interesting that the percentage increase in the number of Indians 
enrolled under the new franchise was slightly greater than the total percentage 
increase. 

397. You said that the politicians objected to the headmen. Why do they 
object? — Because there was always a good deal of talk that the headmen mte|*- 
fered to help one candidate and put down another. But, I think, we instruct- 
ed the headmen themselves to explain to the villagers that they were not 
bound to vote for the candidates who had registered them. 

398. How do you take a dead man off the roll? — That will be done by the 
headman. 

399. How can they find out? — We first get our figures from the births and 

deaths register and mark the names 

400. There is a register of deaths? — Yes. 

401. Sir John Kerr: How do you get the information about the change 
of residence? — ^Prom the headman. The revision of the roll is solely for me 
purpose of eliminating names and not for adding new names. 

402. Major ^ Milner: Are there any mills, factories, industrial establish- 
ments and things like that worth mentioning in Ceylon ? — No. 

The Chairman : Members may put any question to Sir Bernard Bourdillon 
about the conduct of the indirect system of election obtaining in Iraq. 

403. I understand that the unit is 200 voters for the primary electors? — 
think it was 250, 

404. Can you tell us how the groups are formed ?~Thev are formed on a 
geographical basis. In towns, the Mohallas are divided into streets by the 
Government officials. Then the groups are formed. 

405. Who fixes the groups? — The officials. 

. 406. Is the election eondueteefby ballot or, inf ormally ?— I think it was by 

ballot. I have no actual experience of it. 

po .you kit>w whethef there was nomination before or after?— My 
recollection is that there was nomination for secondary electors. 

408. Bid the system^wwk well?— It was eanied out in, what I may calL 

a rough and ready fashion. ^ 

409. There no administrative difficulty in working that system?— 
There was no difficulty and it produced results. 
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410. Were the results as desired by the people — Well, there was no doubt 

that the Governinent, which was in power at the time the election took place, 
had a considerable following, * 

411. By what means? — It is the invariable habit of the ignorant elector to' 
go to. the nearest official and ask for whom the Government wanted him to 
vote. If he had no particular reason fm* not d(fing a thing, he jtvill 4fi^it. 
If there was no sort of official business he t^oyld ask what mie Government 
wanted him to do. 

412. Major Milner:^ I understand that in Iraq the village laotables keep 
the register? — There is a sort of headman system. The headman there is 
called a Mukhtar. ^ 

413. The rolls are made up by these people? — In the first election there 
was undoubtedly a suspicion that a good many of the names on the roils were 
fictitious. 

414. They voted by ballot? — I do not know what the method of voting 
was. I think it was voting by ballot. 

415. Who supervises these things? — I am afraid I cannot tell# you that. 

416. Khan Bahadur AziZ’-al-HuqiiG : May I know from you when this 
system was first put into operation .p — I t must have been in 1925 or 1926. 

417. Can you tell us whether that system is* still in vogue or has it been 
considerably modified .P — ^As far as I know, the same system is prevailing. 1 
do not know of any amendment to the Electoral Law. This Electoral Law 
is based to a certain extent on the Turkish Electoral Law. 

418. Mr. Tavihe : Did the absence of communal re])resentation facilitate 
the electio-ns? — There "was considerable communal friction. 

419. It did not prove to be a difficulty? — No, largely because the com- 
munal differences were strongest only between the Shiahs and Sunnis and* 
they inhabit fairly well-defined tracts of the country. The whole of one elec- 
torate would be predominantly Shiah or predominantly Sunni. It must be 
remembered, however, that for the minority communities such as the Jews and 
Christians there was x>roportionate representation. 

420- Do you think that this system will operate equally well here with 
separate communal electorates? — It is difficult to say, but I do not see why 
communal electorates should make any difference in regard to the operation 
of the indirect system. In what way do you anticipate difficulty? 

421. There you did not have to organise groups on the basis of communal 
electorates. You had geographical areas? — ^Yes. 

422. Suppose you had communal electorates, would you find it equally easy 
to work the system? — They were not singfe-membeied constituencies. They 
were 4 or 5 membered constituencies with proportional representation. Take, 
for example, the Baghdad area, there -would be perhaps 4 Muhammadan 
members, one Jew and one Christian. The four Muhammadans on the top 
of the polls would get elected, so also one Jew and one Christian. The whole 
electorate voted for both or all. 

423. Mr. Ghintamani : Are the candidates standing for election to the 
Council announced before the primary elections? I will explain myself. The 
groups of primary voters ai’e formed months before the primary election. 
They may may not know who the candidates are. Wliat I want to know 
is whether the primary elections take place a little before the Council ele(> 
tion or long before — ^The grouping is a fixed* grouping, ^It is not altered. 

424. The Chairwan : Mr. Chintamaifi wants to know how long before ^the 

election of the members is the primary election held? — Quite a short time 
before it. ^ 

425. Mr. Chinta^nani: So that when the primary elections take place 
they do not know who the candidates are who will be standing? — ^They have 
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a sort of general i<iea as to who is likely to stand. But, as I said, there was 
no nomination of candidates. The secondary electors will vote for any of 
the five or six candidate whom they like. 

426. I will now put, nay question in another form ; ^ Do you think the 
selection of a iflan for the Council is influenced by the wishes of the primary 
vot^? — should say, only slightly. ^ 

427. I shoulS* think that the^^pI^mary voter simply votes for somebody be 
knows without any idea as to the person for whom the secondary electors 
would ultimately cast their votes .P — I should say definitely that that is the 
case. 

428. Mr. Butler : Will you please tell me whether the indirect system w^as 
successful in towns? — Yes. 

429. It is easy to work this system in towns as well as in the rural areas? 
— ^Yes. 

480. How do you make the groups in towns ? — We have three or four 
•gJiiftups in a Mohalla. It is probably easier to group in towns than in the 
country, ^ut the towns may be prejudiced in favour of the direct system. 
From the geographical point of view, it would be easier to work the group 
system in the towns, 

431. Villagers have to travelr great distances in order to record their votes? — 
It would never be very great. 

4S2. Mrs. Suhbarayan: You say that women have taken no part in the 
elections? — They might have influenced their husbands’ votes. 

488. Sir Zulfiqar All Khan : Do the second elections take place immedi- 
ately after the first? — I cannot say definitely. 

484. Will they be held a month after the first? — I should say, it will b© 

less. 

* 

485. Do you think that this indirect system will add to the stability of 
the Government to be formed after the election? — Yes. I think it will lead 
to stability for the reason which I mentioned, that the Government which 
was in power before would exercise considerable influence without using any 
illegitimate pressure on the voting. There was a tendency for the party in 
power to exercise this influence inevitably. 

486- You are aware that in towns the adults outnumber the others? — ^No. 
That is not quite accurate. In this connection I may mention that in Turkey 
before this system was introduced there was conscription and, as people were 
unwilling to be enrolled for the army, the rolls then existing were not com- 
plete. 

487. Mr. Janies: Have you got experience of the indirect election? — No. 

488. What is the proportion of secondary electors to the total population? 
—One in 200 of the total numlDer of voters.* 

489. What is the total population there? — The total population is some- 
thing over 2 millions. 

440. The {*ountry then must have an enormous area? — Yes. It is about 
700 miles in length and .about 300 miles broad in the widest part. 

441. That being the case, the system of direct election would be rather 

difScuit to practise? — ^Yes. • 

442. I wish to know the arrangements made for communal representa- 
tion? — ^Mostly in Bagdad and Palestine there are so many Christians and 
Jews. These have five or six membered constituencies and every secondary 
©lector writes down six names and, if the number of members to be elected is 
say, 4 Muhammadans, one Jew and one Christian, the first four Muham- 
madans, the first Jew and the first Christian topping the list will he declared 
elected. 
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443. Mr. Muthiah Mudaliyar : In England, Government officials are allowed 
to stand for election? — Yes. I believe they are allowed to stand, but when 
they are elected, they have to resign their posts. * 

444. Bo you think indirect election is really (•consistent with ^ democratic 
form of government? You do think it*is a good system? — ^es. ' 

• 445. You think that the direct system of election ■ does not give you a 
democratic form of government? — No. That is only one broad i^pature of it, 

446. So you do not think that the direct system was decided upon with 
the idea of giving a democratic government? — I would not say that at hll. 

447. Mr. Rutherford: You mentioned that the population is about 2,000,000. 
I find, ho'wever that in 1924-25 the total number of primaries was 964,000. 
You said that the nu.mber of officers available in Ceylon as polling and presid- 
ing officers is considerably greater than in India? — Yes. They are probably 
two to three times more there. 

448. Will you give us a statement from^ the official record^ of Ceylon 

regarding the number of officers there in relation to the population of Ceylon ? 
— suppose you do not want me to take, for example, the headquarters staff 
alone. You want the official cadre in the districts together with the popu- 
lation. • 

449. The total of every department? — Yes. 

450. You will give us the figures? — Yes. 

451. Will you please exclude the police from the clerks and others? — ^Yes, 


APPENDIX I. 

The General Election^ 1981. 

The conditions in existence when preparations were begun for the holding 
of the first general election under the new Constitution were remarkable. 

The new Constitution did not exist even in draft form; the proposed 
new Constitution was adumbrated generally in the Donoughmore Report 
and despatches. But there were many gaps in substance, to be filled as the 
work of implementing the Constitution in law and fact progressed. The 
normal plan would have been to draw up the Constitution, including the 
law governing elections, amend existing la-v^ where necessary and then proceed 
with the executive work of installing the new Constitution by a general 
election and otherwise. This, however, would have meant a delay of several 
years and the heterodox procedure was adopted of framing the new law, 
of amending existing law and of implementing the Constitution in fact, 
all at the same time. 

It was assumed that the Secretary of State would prepare and issue 
the chief Constitutional documents, including the election law. Experience 
proved the necessity of preparing these documents in Ceylon. The election 
law could not possibly be prepared by any person not aware of local con<B- 
tions. 

In order to avoid delay, it was decided to presi^ on locally with the 
publication of an Order in Council to cover electoral procedure up to the 
preparation of the registers of voters, the rest of the documents to be 
prepared while registration of voters was being carried out. When it had 
been completed the rest of the Orders in Council providing for polling 
operations and the Constitution law proper were ready. 

The public did not know till the final Orders in Council were j^ublished 
what exactly the details of "ybe Constitution were to be, or the qualifications 
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of members of the State Council, the details of the election law, etc. The 
public took a great many things on trust. 

In framing Jhe election law novel conditions had to be envisaged. About 
half the electorate were known to be illiterate. Most of the potential voters 
had^ever, voted before aifd there^ was no execute machinery or trained 
Stan except admail number* -^ho had taken part in elections where tl^e 
electorate was literate, exclusively male and about 200,000 in number as 
against a possible 2,500,000 iif 1931. Moreover, the staff and police avail- 
able were insufficient in numbers. 

My assistant, Mr. E. R. Sudbury, and myself fhad the same general 
ideas as to how things were to be done. Superficial, rapid work was to be 
eschewed and well discussed, well considered procedure devised, as being 
quickest in the long run and likely to prevent what was to be avoided 
at all cost, a breakdown in one or more electoral districts with consequent 
delay and administrative confusion All contingencies that could be foreseen 
^®re to be provided for in advance, as prevention of mistakes was aimed 
at rathei' than recovery from them by heroic eleventh hour tours deforce. 

The registering and returning officers were given all possible help and 
guidance by written instructions, plans, etc., and the experience of previous 
elections was utilised, so fai* as it was applicable, and registering officers 
in the field were instructed at Colombo in the procedure decided upon 
and were afterwards visited by officers from headquarters. 

Candidates, Legislative Councillors included, were greatly interested in 
election procedure, because, inter alia, they had no party system or party 
funds and they had to register their supporters and induce them to go to 
the polls. Their views were strongly expressed in the Legislative Council • 
and the Government was not allowed to proceed without interference; but 
ty mutual good will divergent points of view were reconciled without in- 
curring unnecessary expense on over lelabiorate arrangements, while a 
simple, practicable procedure was devised. The guiding principle of the 
officers responsible for the election was to keep down expenditure to the 
minimum and yet to make everything as easy as possible for ignorant voters 
and to protect them from canvassers and others preying on their ignorance 
or credulity. 

In my opinion the unusual procedure adopted of acting in advance of 
the law would have broken down had not the officers in charge of the elec- 
tion been working in close contact and harmony with the Ablorney General 
who was drafting the election law. 

Electoral Districts. 

A Commission defined the fifty electoral districts while the law govern- 
ing the registration of voters was being prepared. As population was the 
main test in the delimitation of electoral districts existing provincial and 
Chief Headmen’s administrative divisions had to be disregarded frequently. 
However, the Commissioners did not divide any superior Headmen^s divi- 
sion into two or more parts in defining electoral districts. The result was 
that the rural people were not confused later when they had to poll. All 
those resident in a Kerala’s Udayar’s or Vidane Arachchi’s division could 
he instructed to vote at a certain polling station except in a very few 
eases where owing to their large size superior Headmen’s divisions had 
to be divided into tu'o registration areas. 

However, the boundaries of these electoral districts and ^sxiperior head- 
men’s divisions were not always known on the ground especially where 
large tea, rubber and coconut estates existed, and ad hoc nough and ready 
definitions of boundaries had to be made on the ground as well as possible. 
The staff and money needed for scientific definition by surveys were not 
available and there was no time for such elaborate procedure. 
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It is suggested howeTer, that before 1935, an attempt be* made if possible 
to define accurately on the ground the boundaries of electoral districts and 
of the registration areas within these electoral districts. 

As the population of Ceylon in 1931 has proved to be al^out 5,300,000 
and that of Colombo City about 285,000 and a^ the relative distribution 
of people does not appear to have beei# much altered since^l921 it 
not seem likely that changes in tlie areas now ‘set uf> as electoral districts 
will be needed so long as population is the nyiin deciding factor. 


^ Begistration of electors. 

The Donoughmore Commission recommended that “ registration of voters 
should not be compulsory or automatic but should be restricted to those 
who apply for it -The Conynissioners were probably not aware that 
candidates and their agents in practice carry out nearly all the registration 
of voters in Ceylon. In my opinion the registration should have bee33P 
done by the Government Agents, a period being allowed for clqims and 
objections as soon as the Government Agents had prepared •preliminary 
registers of voters. I suggest that this be the system adopted if and 

when the election law is revised. In fact this procedure will have to be 

resorted to in the annual revision of registers,* unless they are to be left 
encumbered with the names of those who have died or left the electoral 
districts concerned. 

However, the scheme recommended was embodied in the law and pro- 
vision was made for applications to register on printed forms supplied 
free of cost. The problem of the illiterate voter was met by allowing any 
jferson^ over 21 years of age to fill in a form for him. The forms were 

filled ^ in by candidates^ agents as a rule and were full of mistakes and 

omissions. But if they appeared to be substantially correct they were not 
rejected. In Ceylon the registration period is turned into a canvassing 
period and each candidate desires to register as many voters as possible, 
thereby fondly imagining that he secures their votes. 

The law, based on local knowledge, imposed a penalty on those who 
registered more than once, but the candidates resented this provision and 
a compromise was arrived at by which those who sent in forms were to 
receive post cards in acknowledgment, failing which they could send in a 
second form. This meant a large increase in work for the registering 
officers and the post cards seldom reached the voter as there is no house 
to house delivery in the country districts. The address given was fre- 
quently care of the candidate or his ageift, the post card thus helping 
the candidate to secure the vote of the voter to whom he showed the official 
post card. But the greatest evil of this system was that it allowed can- 
vassers to register a voter ‘as often as they pleased, for it was easy to assert 
that no post card had been received. It is suggested that when the law 
is amended the sending of acknowledgments for registration forms he not 
insisted on especially as any person omitted can make a claim at the claims 
and objections period to have his name inserted on the register of voters. 
The law should not, in my opinion, promote the exploitation of the electorate. 

A month before registration began, however, some 50,000 placards were 
displayed all over the Island giving simple fiistructions in English, Sinhalese 
and Tamil regarding registration and the public were warned not to register 
more than once. The result was that even ignt>rant people refused frequently 
to register more than once and that the duplications did not exceed, 
■some tens of thousands on this occasion. In Colombo City 4,970 duplicate 
applications tvere^ discovei'ed. 

The work at the claims and objections period was unexpectedly 
As about 32,000 persons were registered on the average in each eteptoi^ 
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district and as n«)st of them did not register themselves and were indifferent' 
about the matter, and as the task of lodging claims and objections was 
too much for the orgajiisation of candidates, few claims and objections were 
taken. Moreover, a ]^rovision O'f the law made it an offence to lodge fri-^ 
voloTis objectiSns. This provision was a boon to all concerned in a country 
\vl^e litigation is freely resorted to to secure success. 

Some thoiTfeands of. objections not based on knowledge of the fact were- 
taken against Indian voters, but were withdrawn in all cases save two, 
as the objectors were told that exploratory objections might be deemed to 
be frivolous and vexatious. 

*The certificates of permanent settlement meant Jo enable those who were 
not certain that they had a Ceylon domicile, to secure the franchise was 
only used by a few hundred Indians. The introduction of the status of* 
domicile as a qualification, especially in respect of nearly 1,000,000 Indians* 
who come and go between India and Ceylon, caused a great deal of per- 
plexity and might involve much unnecessary work and expense in future 
und lead to the disfranchisement of many Indians if opposition to their 
inclusion^in jroters’ registers were properly organised. It is suggested thaW 
the domicile^qtialification might be removed when the election law is) revised* 
and the provisions about certificates of permanent settlement and that all 
persons “resident in Ceylon «for five years or longer be allowed to register 
as was suggested by the Donoughmore Commission. 

The fifty registers finally contained 157,932 names or about 60 per cent.- 
of the adult persons in Ceylon who are supposed to he about 2,650,000 iu' 
number. 

There were 12,438 Indians registered in the Indian electorate under' 
the old Constitution. In 1931 the number of Indians registered was about 
100,574, an increase of 708 per cent., 38 pen cent, of all persons of all com- 
munities registered as voters in 1931 w^ere women. Prior to 1931 no worn an- 
had a vote. 

The greatest credit is due to the Government Printer for printing all 

fifty registers containing 1,577,932 names and addresses in about three- 

months. Ills staff w’orked in relays night and day during this period'. 
Unfortunately he had to employ operators from India to do part of the 

work and they made many mistakes owing to their ignorance of local names.. 

If the Government Press had not been equipped wdth modern machinery in 
1930-31, the new Constitution would not have been introduced as early as July 
9, 1931, and might not have been established by tbe end of tbe year. 

The remodelling of the Government Press, though long overdue, was im 
fact one of the expensive tasks •required to enable the new Constitution tb- 
be introduced and to function properly. 

'Nomination oj Candidates. 

When the election law is revised it is suggested that Article 31 of the- 
Order in Council should be amended by altering the words ‘‘I into-' 

'' 1-30 p.M.’' to bring tliat Article into line with Article 28 (2)* which- 
allows objections to be taken up to 1-30 p.m. 

FoUing Stations. 

Some candidates tried to induce the Government to dot the country with 
polling stations asp they desjfaired of inducing the voters registered by' 
them to come to the polls, or of beihg able to convey them all to the polls- 
should the voters have to travel any distance. The authorities fixed a five* 
mile radius as a general maximum for polling stations though most voters- 
had to travel a much shorter distance. On the other hand *in sparsely popu- 
lated places they had to travel a longer distance. 
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In 1924 there were 132 polling stations for the terr^orial electorates, 
in 1931 there were 725 in all and 572 for the 37 contested: seats. Most of 
the recurrent expenditure on elections will be on pplling stations and the 
•staff and Police eniploj^ed thereat, whose travelling expenses, owing to 
"the large numbers employed, will amount to a very large ^um. Probably 
very few changes in the sitting and number polling stations fixed in 
1931 will be required in future, thouglf candidates may pr^ss for an^7&- 
'Crpase in the number of stations. • ^ " 

Each station had polling booths, one as a fule for every l,OQ0 names on 
the register of voters. Proposals to have a fixed maximum of voters for 
-each station seem, to be uncalled for. If the buildings and space are avail- 
able inside and around ^ohe station and if the number of voters living close 
by^ is large there is no need to set up two stations instead of one. The real 
object of the proposals was to reduce the size of the registration areas 
and to increase the Tiuniber of the latter each having its own polling 
station, the distance which voters would have to travel being thus reduced. 
"The proposals regarding the number of polling stations were due to tlC 
desire to take the stations to the voters as the voters might 'tiot come 
to the stations. But the objection to this plan was the heavy ^ost involved 
and the dearth of staff and Police. 

Rent had to be paid for the use of assisted schools and even of Govern- 
■ment land given to Clubs at a nominal rent in a few cases. The law, as 
in England, should pi'escribe for the free use of such schools, the Govern- 
-ment guaranteeing the owners against loss by damage caused by the polling. 

The erection of temi:)orary stations was a heavy item of expenditure. 
In some places this expenditure cannot be avoided, but in Colombo and 
#ome other places where buildings exist, every effort should be made to 
secure their use for a fee. Six temporary stations erected in Colombo cost 
'Rs. 2,880. 

There were 1,524 voting compartments in the 37 contested electoral 
♦districts. They were necessitated by the system of voting by colours secretly 
in the compartments. Proposals to have permanent portable compartments, 
♦capable of being folded do not appeal to me. Wliatever the material used, 
it would he likely to perish rapidly in some improvised store, while rust 
would attack hinges. The capital expenditure involved in making such 
•cubicles to be used possibly not oftener than once every three of four years 
does not seem to me to he justifiable. Temporary cubicles made of bamboo 
and cadjan or jute hessian and borrowed furniture for polling stations were 
generally used in 1931. As part of the campaign to dot the country with 
polling stations, it -was argued that 1,000 voters could not possibly be put 
through a polling booth between 8 a.m. and 5 p.m. The fact that tests proved 
the contrary had no effect on persons trying to find arguments for the 
establishment of smaller registration areas. The actual polling proved 
that where there is no marking of papers, 1,000 registered voters even if 
they ail voted can easily poll between 8 a.m. and 5 p.m. These honrs seem 
to be very suitable and, in my opinion, in the public interest should not 
"be shortened, even though it was found in most cases that the voters could 
poll in a much shorter time. In 1931 no voter who appeared before 5 p.m. 
was sjiut out and no case has been reported of any voter appearing at a 
-station after 5 p.m. Most of the polling ttations were practically idle in 
the afternoon of the polling d^ty. 


Polling. 

Apart from the detailed instructions issued to the election officials, 
rehearsals of polling were held to train the staff and ^ the chief officers 
-concerned exchanged views and discussed possible difficulties at conferences, 
Adoubtful points being referi^ed to headquarters. 
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Some 50,000 placards in English, Sinhalese and Tamil giving simple in- 
structions to the public were posted up all over the country a month or 
so before the polling. * They were a great success in educating ignorant voters 
as to the method of. voting, the secrecy of the ballot, dangers of corrupt 
practices, the difference between registration and voting, etc. These placards 
JaiJgely undermined the Inalpract^ices of some candidates and their agents 
during the registration period including the falsehoods intended to mislead 
ignorant voters. 

Purth^more, the placarSs informed voters that the election staff would 
be courteous to them and nothing was more noticeable at the polls than 
the way in which ignorant voters obviously regarded the election staff as 
their friends. Voters also realised that whatever promises were extracted 
from them by canvassers, they were free to vote as they liked when they 
entered the cubicles. 

The friendly, helpful spirit of the staff was reciprocated and the manner 
^in which voters conducted themselves was most creditable. Polling agents- 
also behaved extremely well but were almost completely ineffective as detectors 
of personatAcga. 

The scheme of voting by colours was a complete success. It was impt')ssible’ 
to nrovide primary colours^ where there were a large number of candidates 
such as five or six, especially as green and blue could not be both used 
as these colours are not differentiated in the vernaculars. Moreover, black' 
is strongly objected to. White was placed fifth on the list of colours but 
some Beturning Officers allotted this colour where there were less than 
five candidates which was a mistake as white is the colour of the paper used* 
at elections. In future there will seldom be four or more candidates as 
no less than 18 candidates forfeited their deposits in 1931 in 37 conte^ 
at the polls. 

The almost complete absence of spoilt ballot papers was the result of 
voting by colours.^ A very small number of ballot papers were placed in 
cubicles but not in the ballot boxes. The slots in the ballot boxes were 
small, tbe idea being to nrevent malicious voters inserting any large or 
iniiirious articles in the boxes. These slots should not be enlarged. If 
colours were painted round the slots it would confuse ignorant voters. 
In the instructions to the public, voters should in future be told where the- 
slots are and advised not to fold their ballot papers. 

As there is a rush of voters in the morning the queue habit is desirable 
at polling stations, but barriers strong enough to ensure voting in queues 
would cost a great deal. In my ^opinion the Police can keep back the 
crowds and allow voters to eater the polling stations in batches. In fact 
the Police preserved order excellently on polling days without fuss or 
provocative procedure. 

In future the Senior Presiding Officer at each polling station should 
hare a copy of tbe complete register of voters for bis electoral district, not 
that part of it assigned to his polling station. This will enable him to 
direct stray voters who come to his station in error, to their proper station. 

There does not seem to he any justification in future for insisting that 
there shall not he male polling agents at polling stations reserved exclusively 
for women, where Muslim wom^ voters are to vote. It seems to be reason- 
able to provide assistant lady presiding officers, even though they have 
to be paid, as female Government officials working without special pay are 
generally not ay^lable. ^ Muslim ^^omen do not abject to the presence of 
men at the stations; it is Muslim men who do so. Muslims who desire to* 
vote should face the publicity of tbe polls. It is suggested that Article 42* 
of the Order in Council he amended bv the insertion in .the declaration on 
tbe tendered vote declaration and I have not previously voted at this- 
polling station or elsewhere at this election ” 
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When the law is revised provision should he made fof the ballot paper 
account prescribed in other countries. It would be useful to compare the 
number of ballot papers issued with the number counted. Where this 
record was kept in 1931 the discrepancies between the nunjDer issued and 
counted were negligible. 

Returning Officers naturally desired tD hold the polls on Saturdays. 
result was an excessive demand on the limited staff available, on the two 
Saturdays. In future each Returning Officer should spread his polls over 
eight days relying for the most part on local staff. The eighlf day period 
should be ample if week days are freely used for polling. In Colombo Cxty 
all the polls can be hel/i on the first Saturday, however, as there is ample 
staff available. By polling freely on week days some saving on travelling 
expenses can be secured. 

* Counting of Votes, 

It was a mistake to have only one frank for stamping candidates^ nam^s;-. 
on ballot papers at the counting of votes. But it is suggested that when 
the election law is amended the process of franking candida'tes’ names on 
ballot papers be eliminated. If the ballot papers in each candidate's boxes 
are counted before the count of the other candidate's papers begins, there 
is no need to frank the papers. • 

The punching of ballot papers is quicker and cheaper than the franking 
of them on both sides. The die in the clippers should be changed for each 
general election. 

The words polling agent in Article 46 (2) of the Order in Council 
are a slip. Election agent is intended. The election law should perhaps 
•specify more definitely the documents relating to the election referred to 
in Article 45 (9). • 

Political Education. 

The general election of 1931 based on adult suffrage had an enormous 
effect in promoting the political education of the people. No less than 57 
per cent, of those registered voted and many of them travelled to the polls 
on foot or otherwise and not in vehicles provided by candidates or 
friends. It is doubtful, however, if the majority knew much about the 
functions of the State Council; they knew they were electing a person to 
bo a member of this Council. 

Scarcely any voters voted for a policy.^ Most of them voted for a 
person whom they favoured on account of his character, record, influence, 
community, caste or religion, a few exceptions notwithstanding. 

It is idle to expect voters in a country inexperienced in representative 
institutions and procedure to act up to the standard established during 
several centuries in other countries and one must have considerable sympathy 
for the difficulties of candidates unsupported by the party organizations 
which exist elsewhere, in dealing with an electorate largely devoid oi 
political and other education. 

At the polls the conduct of the candidates was^ on the whole most cre- 
ditable considering their difficulties. They, like their agents and the voters, 
responded to the helpful attitude of the election staff and everyone was on 
the side of lawful authority, whatever tactical moves in canvassing agents- 
or others made against each other. 

Would be evil doers, if there were an * insignificaiffc nximber of such 
persons, were well aware that arrangements had been made in advance for 
dealing with their activities. 

Candidates and their agents expressed generons appreciation of the 
excellent polling arrangements made and the polite efficiency of the election 
staff at this novel general election. 
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It seems clear that the size of the electorate made corinipt and illegal 
practices on a small scale valneless, while the organization and means were 
not available for malpractices on a large scale, even if, as is unlikely, many 
of the candidates desired such malpractices. 

It seems clear that there was little personation, few cases of removal 
j^f^hallot papers from peeling stations for sale, little undue influeiice and 
no attempts Torcihly to preyent people from voting. 

Whether the comparatively high standard of public conduct set up* at 
the 1931 election will he preserved in future remains to be seen. The greatest 
Safeguard against deterioration is the size of the electorates, which makes 
bribery or other malpractices to a large extent fu^le and dangerous to wit 
in a country where election petitions are freely lodged if evidence of 
malpractices is available. 

Election Expenditure. 

Every attempt was made to keep down the inevitably heavy expenditure 
involved in the preparation of voters’ registers, polling, etc. 

The i^egigtration of voters in the 50 electoral districts cost about Rs. 70,000 
or Rs, 1,400 per register, tlie final average number of voters on each register 
being 32,000. 

The statement annexed bf total expenditure is not absolutely correct, as 
the accounts are not yet closed and will require a little revision. It does not 
include the expense of printing which was met from the Government Press 
general printing vote. 

The most expensive item was the cost of staff at the polls though it was 
almost entirely composed of public officers including Police who received no 
pay for election work. As the whole country was covered with polling 
'Stations a great deal of travelling to such places had to be done, much of it 
by motor, by large numbers of officers. Expenditure incurred on travelling 
by rail was of course largely of the nature of a book transaction but all such 
-expenditure has been included. 

The total expenditure if all items including printing were included would 
pi-obably be little short of Rs. 3,00,000. 

In future the cost of a general election will be much less as the annual 
registration of voters will be merely a i-evision of existing registers and 
because there will be no need to purchase ballot boxes and other stores. 

Some officers urge that the official election staff should be paid by bonuses 
or otherwise for their highly responsible work. The other views are that, 
like jurors, they should work without special pay, or that as Government 
servants they can he rightfully called on to do any kind of Government work. 

In my opinion Public Officers sTiould not he paid specially for their work 
at elections. 

I am strongly opposed to proposals to use Local Government bodies to do 
election work. They will demand payment for the services of their officers, 
or object to doing the work of the central Government gratis. Moreover, 
these officers are not Government officials amenable to Government discipline". 

In conclusion I would record my appreciation of the remarkably efficient 
manner m which Government Agents, the Registrar General, Assistant Gov- 
ernment Agents and^ their staffs carried out the enormous task connected 
with the general election in addition to their ordinary duties. His Excellency 
the ^vernor expj^ssed his great appreciation of the highly creditable way 
in which all officers connected with the work performed their duties. 


Colombo, August 12th, 1931. 


T. REID. 
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Expenditure on registration of voters, polling, etc., 

mo and 1931. 

Amount expended during financial year 1929- 
30 on work in connection wijh the regis- 
tration of voters . . . • . . ^ 

cts. 

26^681-28 

Amount expended during 1930-31 to ^ end of 
May 1931 on work in connection with regis- 
tration of voters, revision of legisfcers, etc. 

• 

33,259*27 

* 

Amount expended in connection with pre- 
paration for the general election, travel- 
ling, overtime, etc. (before allocations 
were made to Returning Officers) 

1,897*73 

Cost of advertising polling notifications . 

7,865*63 

Cost of 2,812 ballot boxes including cleaning 
of old ballot boxes and repairing old boxes 
where necessary . . . . 

24,181-11«- 

Ck>st of Clippers 

754*74^ 

Allocations made to the various Returning 
Officers in connection with the general elec- 
tion — construction of tempoi’ary polling 
stations, construction of voting compart- 
ments, transport of furniture, overtime to 
polling staff, travelling expenses of polling 
staff, police, etc 

1,61,979*00 


2,56,568*70 

Expenditure incurred in 1929-30 . 

26,781*28. 

Expenditure incurred in 1930-31 - 

2,29,787*43 


2,56,568*76- 

Cost of stationery met from the Colonial 
Storekeeper’s vote — 


1929-30 

4,628*34 

1930-31 (to date) 

534*41 


5,162*75 

Note. — Payments on account of stationery have not been completed^ 
Vouchers are st^l coming in, but the total expenditure may not be very 
large. 


* These will b^'non-recurrent expenditure. 
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APPENDIX II. 

FemrnoMcial letter No. C. dated Colombo, the 9th March, 19S2, 

from the CKief SecreJ^ary tp the Government of Ceylon, to the Secretary 
to the Indwin Franchise Committee. 

• ♦ 

I have the honour to forward herewith for the information of the Indian 
Franchise Conmiittee information obtained from the province of Ceylon. 

2. The following principles were adopted in making arrangements for 
polling : — 

(a) One Presiding Officer, termed the Senior Presiding Officer was 

% appointed to be in charge of each polling station. This Senior 
Providing Officer was in every case a Civil List Officer, that is 
a Staff Officer. 

(b) All male Civil List Officers of the Ceylon Government who were in 

the Island at the time of the Election were considered available 
to act as Senior Presiding Officers, with the following excep- 
tions : — 

(i) Certain officers holding important headquarter appointments, 
e.g., Colonial Secretary, Attorney-General, Controller of Reve- 
nue, Colonial Treasurer. 

(ii) Returning Officers (unless in an emergency). 

(Hi) All Police Officers. 

(iv) Medical Officers on duty in hospitals on days of polling. 

(c) The rest of the male polling staff was provided from the various 

clerical services (the General Clerical Service, the Customs Cleri- 
cal Service, the Railway Clerical Service, etc.) and from officers 
of similar standing from local bodies. 

(d) One or two Assistant Presiding Officers were appointed in each 

polling station. These were senior clerks. The i)urpose of their 
appointment was to provide against sudden illness or other 
emergency incapacitating the Senior Presiding Officer and more 
particularly because only Presiding Officers had the power to 
enter the voting compartments. It was found necessary 
frequently to enter these compartments to keep the voters 
moving, to see that nol) more than one voter was in the compart- 
ment at the same time, to see that the slits in the boxes were 
not blocked, and to see that the ballot boxes were not interfered 
with. These officer^ also assisted the Senior Officer in the super- 
vision of the polling station. 

(e) No Headman, Presidents of Village Tribunals, police Officers or 
persons (such as Justices of the Peace and Unofficial Police 
Magistrates) who are not subject to' direct official discipline 
were employed as Presiding Ofmfers. 


Ceylon General Mectiorij 19S1, 
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Collector of South Arcot. 


I.— PROVINCIAL LEGISLATURE. 


1. Extension op Franchise. 

Extension of franchise to pattadars paying more than Re. 1 would 
include approximately ID* per ceift. of the population if women were includedT. 

(b) It wil[ exercise a vote sfot markedly less intelligent than the present 
electorate. 

(c) Yes. 

id) Does not arise. 

ie) Not at present. 

(/) This method is not suitable for the Non-Muhammadan electorate owing 
to faction in so many villages. The only possible way would be for the 
Wasildar to conduct elections of secondary voters in each village as members 
of panchay^it courts and panchayats are not elected and that would take up 
too much of hi»»4ime and lead to an infinite number of appeals. 

(9) No. 

2. Franchise Qualifications. 

(a) No. 

^ (&•) I think that aU separately recognized minority communities should be 
given representation in proportion to their numbers or a hit more I have 
here a suggestion to make which I think is worthy of consideration. 

It is — 

(1) that minority communities should elect in separate electorates a 

number of representatives proportionate to their numbers; 

(2) that all voters on the rolls of minority communities should also vote 

in the Non-Muhammadan electorate which should be renamed 
as the general electorate, it being presumed that the qualification 
tor all the electorates is the same. 


This seems to me to be preferable to giving the minority commnnities 
weightage m representation above their proportionate share. 

The advantage of this proposal is that it provides a bridge betTreen a 
general electorate and the communal electorate and does not cut off the 
minority communities entirely from tbe main community. It is conceivable 
fw litie course of time as the- economic conditions of the minorities or 
increases, there may be good grounds for abolishing the com- 
munal electorates and absorbing them in the main electorate. 

The obvious objection is that it will give tbe minority communities addi 
tional votmg power, but this wiU be small at present and if^n^iL 
^cLSonr’" ^ ^ attained, the majority community wiU have to mai^e some 

I seems to me to be tbe proper place to deal with the problem of the 

largest minority community, that of the Denreswri riocc... prooiem ot tiie 

they number one-fourth of the population ^sav 600 di^rict 
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for every 60 ot those who appear, an odd 31 or above electing one secondary 
voter. Any objections must be made and an appeal given in 15 days to the 
Tahsildar. I do not expect there will be many. A roll containing the names 
of these secondary voters will be drawn up and they jvill vot^ ar the general 
elections for the separate Depressed Classes candidates. 

For the general electorate I would pswpose for Depressed Class voters^t 
present, • 

(1) Double the property qualification of^the ordinary voter: or (2) ele- 
mentary education up to sixth standard. * 

(c) Yes, except in Repressed Class separate electorate where I have -pro- 
posed adult manhood suffrage with secondary election. 

(d) Holders of completed Secondary School-Leaving Certificates may be 
eligible independently, of property qualifications. 

(e) Military" service qualification should' be extended to service in the- 
Auxiliary and Territorial Forces. 

3. Women’s Sueebage. 

(a) I am not in favour of giving the vote to the wives of electors as such. 
In present conditions this will double the niqpibers of voters but give the 
same result, as the women will not vote against their husbands. The only 
way of giving women any real representation is to treat them as a minority 
and apply the scheme I have suggested for other communities, which is, 

(1) Let them vote in the General Electorate on the same qualifications 

as men, 

(2) Prepare a separate roll foi* women including, 

(i) those entitled to vote in the general electorate, 

(w) all women who have been educated, up to the sixth standard or 
above. Older women will have some difficulty in proving their 
qualifications, but I understand that at present schools are 
issuing certificates to show the standard attained on leaving. 

This separate electorate will elect one woman representative in each district. 

(b) The idea of forming women into groups for electoral purposes is, if I 
may be pardoned for saying so, laughable, in present condition. 

4. Deebessbd Classes. 

I have given at some length my proposals for the representation of 
depressed classes in my answer to 2 (b) abcwe. 

5. Representation oe Labour. 

Labour is not organized in this district, except the small number of 
railway men. I have no remarks. 


II.— FEDERAL LEGISLATURE. 

6. Allocation oe seats to Brijj^ish Indian Provinces. 

{a) I agree. 

(h) Property qualification should be at l^st five tinies as high as for the 
Legislative Council. 

(c) Direct election is to be deprecated on account of the size of the con- 
stituencies, but«a practicable alternative is hard to find. 

No system of indirect election which involves holding two elections in the 
district 'is to be recommended. . There are too many elections as it is to dis- 
turb public tranquillity and tfie normal course of administration. All I can. 
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suggest is that at the general elections there should be elected a number of 
Legislative Assembly Members elect by each constituency equal to the number 
of Council Members elected by each constituency, e.g., a constituency return- 
ing two M.L.Cs. would return two M.L.As. (Elect). At the first session of 
the Legislative Council the leaders of the Government, Opposition and^^y 
recognized group should subiij^it to the President of the Legislative Council — 

(1) a claim to a number of seats in the Legislative Assembly propor- 

tionate to their strength in the House ; 

(2) a li§t of M.L.As. elecif supported by them. 

It would be possible for the President to ascertain the strength of each 
party’ by a division or by some analogous procedure. • He will then allot a 
oertain number of seats to each party, and choose by lot from the names 
•subijaitted a sufficient number of members to fill the seats allotted to each 
party or group. 

I feel this is a very imperfect solution but it has the advantage that while 
thA. members of the Upper Chamber will be elected by the majority in the 
Provincial Councils, the M.L.As. will represent all parties in the Provincial 
Council. ^ 

To revert to more orthodox methods, any sort of indirect election would 
be difficult to manage. An ideal secondary electorate might be produced 
theoretically by each village electing one secondary voter for every 500 of its 
population but there is not sufficient staff to manage such elections and they 
would give rise to innumerable appeals, faction fights and magisterial cases. 

I think we shall have to revert to direct election and make the constitu- 
encies more manageable by slightly increasing the number of representatives. 
Why should not Madras with its 48 million population have at least 48, 
representatives ? 

Adopting the last Legislative Council roll as the future Legislative 
Assembly roll, two constituencies could be found in this district — 

Voters. 

Tindivanam division with Tirukkoyilur taluk . . 29,899 

Cuddalore and Chidambaram division with Kalla- 
kurichi taluk . . . . . . . 28,742 


Total . 58,641 


^ If such an increase is not practicable or if seats have to be reserved for 
minorities, then at least one member should be elected directly by the 
general constituency in each district. 

7. I presume that out of the 32 seats allotted to Madras at least 20 will 
go to^ the general constituencies and six to Muhammadans. Of the remain- 
ing six at least three should be reserved for depressed classes and one for 
women. 


General. 

n 

-I think it would be very dangerous for ths Franchise Committee to 
attempt to form any opinion on the basis of a single visit to a convenientlv 
situated village. ^ » 

The following may, however, be of interest to them : 


An election for members of a forest panchayat, the voters qoming from a 
headquarters villages and several neighbouring villages had to be 
held. The ^ual method of voting is hy show of hands. The election had 
been held twice and had been twice upset on -^petitions from the villagers 
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who were riddled Vvdth faction. I was called on to hold gt for a third time 
.and decided to hold it by open ballot with the assistance of a number ot 
my clerks to help "voters "who were nearly all illiterate. After spending most 
of the day in a temperature of over 100*^ personally supervising the marking 
■of the ballot papers, I heard the beginnings of a first class ’riot developing 
in the compound of the talnk office. Seizing a# police lathi and mustering 
•the few police available, I cleared the Compound and had tlfe roads in the 
vicinity of the office patrolled to prevent ^y further fracas. If it takes 
three elections and the presence of an Indian Oivil Service Officer to conduct 
elections in a group of two or three villages, what machinery will it require 
to conduct elections in 2,000 villages in a district, many of which are equally 
factious ? ^ 

The prize of the election — a forest, with full rights of free timber and 
annoying the opposite faction was of course a more important one in the 
eye of the -villagers than a Legislative Council or Legislative Assembly election, 
but I think the moral is that any electoral scheme that rests on elections of 
.representatives by small bodies is going to be very difficult to work. 

II. 

The poipulation of this district according to tire Census of 1931 is 2,454,141. 
'The number of voters in the non-Muhammadan constituency for the Madras 
Legislative Council is 58,641. I think it can be safely assumed that even in 
this district which is essentially a district of small pattas, the number of 
pattadars and registered lease-holders paying between Re. 1 and Rs. 10 will 
not exceed three times this number. This will give an electorate of 240,000 
> in round figures. This is suspiciously close to a 10 per cent, electorate, but 
it is an honest guess and not a ^ wangle ’. That is not an unreasonable 
estimate may, I think, be judged from the fact that the new Local Board# 
Franchise which, as you remark, brings anyone who pays anything on to 
the roll is only 324,540 or 14 per cent, of the electorate. 

2. An electorate of 245,410 or 10 per cent, of the population wiU I'equire 
491 polling officers. At the last election 319 polling officers and 104 clerks 
-were employed, a total of 419. It would be easy to find an additional 72 
Government servants as polling officers, utilizing the fomer clerks as polling 
officers. For these 419 polling officers some 200 clerks would be required and 
I am sure that these could be found from the ranks of junior Government 
servants. 

3. For an electorate of the size of the Local Board electorate, 650 polling 
.officers would be required and it will, I think, be possible to find these from 
the ranks of Government servants though some of them will be rather junior. 
For clerks it would be necessary to utilize the services of intelligent 
karnams and some batta might have to be paid to those who come from 
villages more than five miles from polling centres. This should not amount 
to more than Rs. 300 and would be less than travelling allowance of other 
Government servants. 

4. For an electorate of 20 per cent., 982 polling officers would be required . 

As the total number of Government servants (excluding police) drawing 
Rs. 35 or above in the district is about 85^ it would not be possible to supply 
polling officers for this electorate. * 

5. The other chief factor for consideration is polling stations. A certain 
amount of difficulty was experienced at th# last election in finding polling 
stations and in some cases private houses not accessible to Adi-Dravidas had 
to be used. A possible solution is to do what is done in French India and 
.construct sheds, for the purpose. It is hard to estimate the number that 
would be required for a 10 per cent, or 14 per cent, electorate,* but it might 
bA roughly estimated at from 50 — 100, costing between Rs. 1,500 and 

^s. 3,000. 
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6. With regard 'co the arrangement of the constituencies, this district 
presents some diiffilculties. On the assumption of one rural non-Muham- 
madan member for every *4 lakhs, this district would get 6. It has,^ however, 
eight taluks divided into divisions (the half being Cuddalore division with 
only one taluk) and as they^ say in schools 8 and 31 won’t go into 6: A 
further complication arises from therfact that the Depressed .Classy form 
one-fourth of the population of^this district and if they have a separatOi'- 
electorate and representation will be entitled to members. 

7, If ther$ is to be only one electorate and seven members could be 
allotted, a simple arrangement would be as follows : — 

r 

1931 Census. Member. 

Cuddalore taluk and municipality . . 385,298 1 

Tindivanam division (Tindivanam, Gingee, 

Villupuram taluks and Villupuram muni- 
cipality) 791,619 2' 

Tii^ikkoyilur division (Tirukkoyilur and 
Kallifeirichi taluks) .... 670,661 2 

Chidambaram division (Chidambaram and 
Vriddhachalam taluks and Chidambaram 
municipality) 606,561 2 

This is as even a distribution as we are likely to get and each division is- 
fairly homogeneous. Tindivanam division is separated from the rest of the 
district by the Ponnayar river. Except for a little river channel irrigation 
in Villupuram, it is chiefly oi the dry-crop and tank-irrigation type and its 
markets are either in the division or in Pondicherry. 

^ ^ 8- Tirukkoyilur division is chiefly dry upland plus tank irrigation and the 
interests of its ryots are much the same. 

9. In Chidambaram division, Chidambaram taluk is chiefly a paddy-grow- 
ing area under the Coleroon, but it shares the waters of the Vellar with 
Vriddhachalam. 

10. This arrangement has the great advantage of coinciding with the 
major administrative boundaries. 


1* Mt. T. G. RUTHERFORD^ LC^S.^ Additional Secretary: 

to the Government of Madras,* 

2. Rao Bahadur N. GOPALASWAMI AYYANGAR, B.A., BX.,. 
Inspector«*General of Panchayats,* 

3* Mr. A. R. C. WESTLAKE, I.CaS.^ Collector and District Magistrate^ 
Arcot (South),! 

4. Mr. C. F. BRACKENBURY, I.C.S., Collector, Chittoor. 

-1. The aiairman: J see from your memoraildumj that you expect 400 
Toters TO be dealt wrth lu a tejj-bour day. Will you explain briefly the 
exact method which is adopted in the poUing booth which leads to the 
conclusion that one presiding officer can only deal with 400 voters in a day- 

* For memoranda by the Government of Madras, see VoluAe 11 • see also. 

Appendix on page 58. ’ 

t For memorandum see pages 42 — ^46. 

X Page 58. 
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of ten hours — {Mr. Fufhcrford): Sir, first of all when a voter comes up he 
has to be identified by the village officer. 

2. ^ Will you first of all explain the arrangement you ntake inside and 

.outside a polling station ? — iBao Bahadur Copalcmtcamt Ayyangar): We have 
village officers x>osted outside the polling booths and, as a voter comes u?*, 
he is first of ail identified. Then he goes *to one of the assistant polling 
‘ officers. • ^ 

3. Who identifies him?— (ilfr. Butherford): One of the village officers, 
generally the headman 4 )f the village. As I said, one of the assistant polling 
officers takes his name and it is marked off on the roll. Then he is given 
-a ballot paper which has next to be initialled. On the counterfoil will be 
entered the particulars. 

4. What is written on the counterfoil and what is written on the 
ballot paper? — -His name and number on the electoral roll are entered in 
the counterfoil. Nothing is written on the ballot paper by polling 

-officers. He then takes his ballot paper and gets it initials by the pre~ 
-siding officer. He is then shown the several apartments or cubicles where 
there are writing materials for him to mark his vote in secrecy. He does 
so, comes back to the presiding officer’s table* and puts his paper into the 
ballot box. 


5. Does he not show his voting paper to the presiding officer? — ^Yes. 

6. What happens in the case of the illiterate voter? — ^In addition to the 
'Officials present there will he polling agents also, and the illiterate voter 

* has to come up to .the presiding officer. After being identified and after 
getting his ballot paper, his name being mai’ked on the roll, he has to explain 
to the presiding officer whom he intends to vote for. The presiding officer theft 
marks the ballot paper accordingly in the presence of the poUing agents. 
The voter then goes and puts it into the ballot box. 

7. Do you mean to say that in the case of the illiterate voter, the 
presiding officer marks the paper in the presence of the candidates’ agents? — 
Yes. 

8. Then there is no secrecy at all, is there? — ^Not only^ illiterates, bun 
many literate voters come and give themselves out as illiterate and get 
.their votes marked in this way. 


9, That is a curious thing. Why is it that you say that you could poll 
'Only 400 votes in a ten-lionr day.^ — Some have pnt it at less than 400. That 
is at the rate of 40 votes per hour. Of these 400, 50 per cent, would 
be illiterate voters and all the rigmarole has to be gone through; so eaen 
vote takes a little less than a minute and a half, on the average. If there 
is a simplified system, we can do it as in Ceylon. 

10. The Ceylon system does not differ fundamentally from the Bihar 
and Orissa system, except that the polling clerks do more in Ceylon than 
they do in Bihar and Orissa. The presiding officer hands the ballot paper 
to the voter. In Ceylon, as far as I am able to understand, they are able 
to deal with a thousand voters per daji^ with two pollmg cierl^ 
presiding officer. In Bihar -and Orissa and in other places I thmk they 
laid that they could deal with 700 or 800 or possibly more under additional 
pressure of work. Do you see any .okjeotion to tka^. in tkis proyinoe ?-* 
Personallv I see none, and it has been suggested to the Government that 
if they are to have a much larger electorate, they nuMt simplify pro- 
cedure of polling, that the presiding ofiaoer must not have so mueh detail 
thrust upon him, and that he must he more of a supervismg officer. Now- 
in addition to his duties with regard to the illiterate voters he has also 
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the work in connection with tendered votes as in Ceylon. Though it does 
not add very much to .his work, yet it does take up his time, because he 
has to see whe’Qier the .voters are genuine or not. 

11. It seems that in otj^er provinces the business of handing oveh the 
Mlot paper, the identifying of thur voter, in so far as he has got to he 
identified, is done by the polling clerk. But the presiding officer shoiiM ' 
check it. Is that so in your pjrovince? — ^Here we have the system of identi-- 
fication by the village headman, and so the polling clerk^s duty will only 
bo to tick off the name on the roll and issue to the voter a card entitling 
him 1 X 1 the ballot paper, or issue him the ballot papef itself, if we introduce 
the system of having these ballot papers stamped with the seal of the 
presiding officer. At present our system is too cumbrous for a big vote. 

12. In Bihar and Orissa I think it is stamped by the presiding officer^ 

the man goes into the polling compartment. — ^As a matter of fact, we- 

b^ve recently framed a rule for introducing in local board elections a 
system si:g;iilar to what was described as existing in Ceylon. To-morrow 
morning we Me making the first experiment in this province and the 
Committee will have an opportunity of seeing how it works. We have a'^ 
system of boxes, each bo'^- b^ii"^ assig'’'*'^d to ene cnndidcte ard the returning 
officer assigns a colour to the box. The ballot paper itself does not contain- 
the name of any candidate. It will simply be a piece of paper containing 
the serial number as on the counterfoil : and as a matter of further pre- 
caution the polling officer should initial it. The instructions that are issued 
are that he should initial it beforehand. The voter simply takes the paper 
and shoves it into the box of the candidate of his choice. This is whatr 
we have to try. That can he adopted to multi-membered constituencies of' 
'jrhicli we have several in the local boards. If there two seats, we 
print Nos. 1 and la, 2 and 2a, 3 and 3a and so on. Each voter when 
he comes to the presiding officer is given these numbers and then he is 
asked to go into the booth and drop his votes into the boxes. If he wants 
he shoves both haHot papers in the same box. We have a rule that if 1 
und la or 2 and 2a are shoved into one box, they should count as one- 
vote. It is not in force for the Legislative Council election. It is a new 
syntem. 


13. Diwan Bahadur Bamaswami Mudaliyar: Mr. Rutherford, you said" 
that the identification of the voter is done by the village officer. My 
experience, I may tell you, is that the village officer is present but every 
voter is not identified as a necessary preliminary to his being handed over a 
ballot paper. — ^In actual practice the village officers are there and if the 
vo'feer^s identity is disputed, they come in. 

14, All of them are asked by the Revenue Department to be present 

at particular bocdhs. Now as regards these illiterate voters, if their ballot 
papers are to be marked by the polling officers or the presiding officers without 
the agents of the candidates being present, there would be an outcrv: would 
there not be? — Yes. 


• ride was changed. The comnla-int 

was that the presiding or the polling officers were biassed and marked 

that#^(Rr/o Bahadur Gopalamami Avyangar) : 
might Ye biaT^ complaints. The apprehension was that therG 

16. So far as the marking of these illiterate votes is concerned, while^ 

asserted that some literate voters also pass^ 

off as illiterate voters, is it your experience that generally speaking the wLle- 
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village votes in a particixlar wayl^ — (Mr. Futherford) : One can only say 
om hearsay. One is told that and one knows that candidates do "make 
efforts to get influential men in the village to get a block votes. It is 
practically impossible for the ordinary of&cial to verify these things. 1 
know from what has actually been toji me with regard to taluk boaj^i 
elections in one particular district that a committee of the important men 
of the taluk sat down and decided who should be the candidates to be sup- 
ported and those candidates were accepted* by the people, ^hat is an 
example of the way in which things are very largely done. 

17. Knowing the paiity system in this country as we do, there is nothing 

fundamentally against democratic principles or fundamentally opposed to 
fairness if the village elders sit together and decide one way and the 
villagers vote accordingly. You would not call that violation of the funda- 
mental principle of democracy knowing the partv organisation of this 
province? — It may be what is happening in this country. But it is not 
the individual voter casting his intelligent vote on a principle or political 
programme. ^ 

18. That is true, but sometimes democracies get overweighted with voting 
for principles and policies which they understand less than individuals or 
personalities. That is my personal opinion. I want to ask you about 
this new system which is going to be tried. I do not quite understand this 
method in multi -membered constituencies where two ballot papers are 
given to a voter in the hope that he may use one paper. But I under- 
stand that if he puts both papers in one box they will be counted as a 

^single vote. In some provinces, it has been suggested that in such a case 
the whole vote should be declared invalid. But my difficulty is this. Unless 
at the time of counting the votes you are very careful about the numbers* 
1 and la and so on, obviously a good many of these votes may be counted 
twice over. Is it not so ? — I do not think so, because each box is opened 
separately and the instructions are that the ballot papers inside the box 
should first be arranged in serial order. When you arrange them in serial 
order, you must pick up 1 and la together. 

19. As regards the number of votes that could be polled at present I 
take- it that there are instances where 500, 600 and even 800 votes have 
been polled in some polling stations. Is it not so? — I believe that is correct, 
where there are mostly literate votes, and those voters come ready, knowing 
for whom exactly they are voting. And therefore the polling goes on rapidly. 
But every district officer who has reported and most of the members of the^ 
Provincial Committee who were questionecf on the subject have stated from 
their own personal experience that, in their opinion, under our present rules 
400 votes is a very high average, when the election goes on from 7 in the 
morning to 6 in the evening with an hour’s interval, from 12 to 1. 

20. Your polling hours are from 7 in the morning to 6 in the evening 
with an hour’s interval for lunch between 12 and 1, and none of the 
polling or presiding officers have complained that it is a very severe straim 
on their physical or intellectual powers ? — (Bao Bahadur Gopalaswomi 
Ayyangar) : All I can say is that I can give my personal experience. There^ 
was polling for a municipal election in -flbe Anantapur Municipality. They, 
had fixed the polling statioit, and the number of voters there was 760, I 
myself went there in the morning to see hc»v the polling was going on and' 
found a large number of people waiting outside unable to get ballot papers. 
I was the officer who could appoint additional polling officers and so, on the* 
spot, I called in another taluk officer, gave him another booth, and divided' 
the voters on the list between the two booths, and then the voting went on 
without difficulty and was completed. If that had not been done I do not^ 
think it could have been managed. 
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21. I take it that ,it is your experience that voters come fairly early 
in the morning and do not wait till 11? — If it is a town the voters come 
early in the ihorning.’ But in the rural stations I believe most of the 
people who do not belongs to the pillage where the polling is held xisually 
<^me after 12^’ clock. 

* • e 

22. Bnt the candidates take care to get the village votes recorded first 
before the liush begins? — ^Yes.* 

23. As regards the initialling of the ballot papers, do you still prefer 
that to a system of punching? — The only thing that I can say is we have 
not tried it. Punching would be quite as good, I think. As a matter 
of fact for the new system, after I began framing detailed instructions, I 
thought that the original idea 1 put into the rules which provided for 
the initialling of the ballot papers might be dispensed with, and that we 
might have the election officer’s stamp on both the counterfoil and the ballot 
paper. That is sufficient, I think. 

24. And I«ggest also that the writing of the name is unnecessary. The 
number is quite sufficient. — Quite sufficient. 

25. At present both are d^ne? — Yes. 

26. Major Milner: On the matter of voting for principles and personali- 
i/ies, have you got the party system at all now? — (Mr. Butherford) : We had 
one definite party for a time known as the Justice party; it ivas based more 
on communal than on political principles. 

27. It seems to me that from now onwards and for a time the people 
'Of India will merely vote for personalities. And one may reasonably anticipate, 
I suppose, that at a comparatively near date parties and issues will develop 
Vhen you have your responsible government. Is that not so? — I am afraid I 
cannot prophesy beforehand. To get democratic government as now proposed, 
we must have a party system, I think. But we cannot anticipate. 

28. One may reasonably assume that in coui’se of time these will dev'elop, 
is it not so? — ^What we are afraid of is the development in this province of 
something like the French^ system of small parties centring rather I’ound 
individuals than round policies. That is my feeling of what may happen. 
Whether it is a correct anticipation or not, remains to be seen. 

29. You told us about the villagers’ selection of candidates which seems 
to work quite all right; I could not quite grasp in what .connection it 
•was. Will you tell me in what connection? — ^Mr. Ramaswami Mudaliyar 
asked whether^ it was a fact that candidates were very largely selected 
simply on their personality without regard to parties or political ideas 
and I agreed with him. 

^ The Chairman: I think what you mean is this. Before the election the 
villagers come together and make up their minds as for whom they should 
vote. That is what it comes to. That is a very good way of workins 
the group system. ‘ ^ 

^ 80. Major Milner: If that is perfectly satisfactory, is it uot an indica- 
tion that the group system will work equally satisfactorily And in 
practice this may be what happ^s. Just a fortnight or a month before 
the election, when it is known that this prwess is to take place, there 
would be discussion^ in the viMage and conclusions arrived at as to who 
^ould be selected. Is that not so?“~~*Rtto BahaduT Co'polue'WQAni AyyanguT): 
The grouping and the election of secondaries would happen before nominations 
to the Legislative Council. 

SI. Hot necessarily. There are two schools of thought. One would have 
the groining and the primary elections done months before the election 
dor the Council comes off. And there is aif^Jther school which would like 
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to have the primary elections immediately before the Colincil elections. — When- 
they show the candidate who ts t-o stand, it could* be dome just before- 
the elections. Why have this intermediate stage ^t all? 

32. Because we understood from you, ^gentlemen, that it was impraeti-^ 
cabje to do it otherwise. Am I right in as^iming that according to you* 
adult suffrage is impossible on administrative grounds? — That is the opinion- 
of the Committee. If the alternative is going to be a system ?if indirect 
voting, I do not think the Committee will be afraid of adult suffrage. . 

33. Am I to understand that you do think it practicable to have adult 
suffrage and would prefer it to the group system? — The view of the Govern- 
ment is that ten per cent, is about all that can be managed administratively.- 

34. I am not asking for the Government view. I am asking you, 

gentlemen, knowing what staff you have got, whether adult suffrage cannot 
be carried out. — I do not think we can manage efficiently more than 10 
or 12 per cent, of the population. And if you add to tl^ tlie groups 
system, it is going to be unmanageable without a very expensive and large 
staff. But we can carry out anything if we spend money on it and if the 
country can afford it. • 

35. There is a school of thought which thinks that democracy has ta 
be paid for. You tell us that it can he done if you had the money to 
pay for it. How would you do it if reasonable funds are forthcomiug, and' 
adult franchise is given for the whole province and elections are to be con- 
ducted in not more than two days? — {Rao Bahadur Qopalasivami Ayyangar): 
My personal opinion is that, on the assumption that the whole of the election' 
js to be conducted Government officials, anything more than 23 per cent, 
of the adult population could not be easily managed administratively. But * 
I for one do not see why we should exclude non-officials altogether. Nor 
do I see why we should not take in the services of local boards and muni- 
cipal councils. If people are prepared to have polling done by persons 
other than Government officials and the country is prepared for the cost 
of it, I do not think you can say it is administratively not feasible to^ 
conduct an election on universal suffrage. 

36. I do not know whether you have got a list of officials now. But 1 
should like to have particulars as to hoAv this would he carried out and' 
the officials who would be competent and available. 1 understand you to 
say quite clearly that universal suffrage is quite practicable^ if the public 
and the candidates would be content with noti-officials in addition to officials, 
is it not so? — Yes, plus the cost. 

37. And you think there are sufficient competent non-officals who, added' 
to the officials, could carry out that election? — I think so. 

38. Your present system like that, apparently, in every other place in India, 
throws a great burden upon the presiding officer. Why is that? Why 
don’t you have the method adopted in Ceylon and ask the clerks to hand 
over the ballot papers?— As a matter of fact, the practice here is for the 
presidmg officer to write the name and number of the elector on the- 
counterfoil and issue the ballot paper Mimself. That is, what we call ^ 
in this province, the “ mamui I do not see why we should not adopt 
the Ceylon system and save trouble for tbe presiding officer. 

39. Ai’e there sufficient competent n^n available to do that work.^ — ^Yes. 
For the local board elections we propose to take clerks on Es. 35 a month. 

40. Are they .quite competent to cheek the electors’ roll and ide:^ify 
the voter with' the name on the list and hand him the ballot paper?— Yes. 

41 Why is it necessary for .the presiding officer to put his initials on 
the ballot paper?— I myself drafted the rules for the new system and I 
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was trying to think ^of all these things. I had no idea of what was 
happening in Bihar and Orissa and Ceylon. And I thought that the work 
of identifying •the ballot paper was necessary because if the voter's name 
was not there and the imarking was dishonestly done, it could be" found 
^ut by the sSbsence of the initia® If the paper had at least the polling 
officer’s initials, we c^n identify it later on as a genuine paper. 

42. Are^ there no serial ntimbers on these papers? — There are, but serial 
numbers can be faked too. 


•43. Po you think it is usual or possible for an^fe person to put in faked 
ballot papers? — I cannot say there are many instances, but when we frame 
rules, we assume all sorts of contingencies. 

44. suggest, with respect, that to have the Presiding Officers to put 
their initials on the paper is wholly unnecessary and that it could easily 
destroy the secrecy of the ballot. Supposing, for some reason, I want to 
know how you voted and I am a Presiding Officer and I am a public official 
engaged •'in ^e department looking after the ballot papers and so forth, 
there is nothing easier in the world than this ? — (Rao Bahadvr Gopalaswami 
Ayyangar) : I quite agree. After further consideration I have myself come 
to the conclusion that thair was unnecessary. We were just beginning to 
experiment on that system. 


^ 45. Khan Bahadur Aisiz-uUHuque : Would you kindly tell me whether it 
IS possible in an average district to get 200 or 250 Presiding Officers?— (Mr. 
R/atheffor d) * We take men who hold responsible posts and are normally 
drawing Rs. 100 or more. I think we could provide that number of such men^ 

46. I take it that in an average district it is possible to get 200 to 250 
^officers? — Even up to 300. 


- -,^1.^ ^ find that the total area of the Madras Presidency 

IS 143, o52 square miles. Calculating on the basis that everv polling centre 
is to serve a radius of 5 square miles, you require 250 polling stations per 
district. Is that correct?— I have not worked out the figures on this basis. 

48. Assuming that it is correct and assuming that we were able to get 250 
polling officers, what is the difficulty in adult suffrage being introduced im- 
mediately.? — Because those polling officers, even under the Ceylon reforms 
cannot poll more than 1,000 votes a day. We have too cautious a system! 
If we want to have a large increase in the franchise, we must adopt some 
less cautious system of polling votes. 


49. Let us take it purely from.the point of view of administrative feasibility. 
Leave the question to others, whether it is desirable to proceed as cautious! v as 
you do now. I am asking whether administratively it is not possible to have 
,a pomng station within a radius of 5 miles and thus he able to poll the whole 
number m Iwo days? ^As I said before, if you are prepared to pay for it 
anytbig is administratively possible. It means that we have to employ a vei4 
large stan temporarily, and tempor.ary staff is normally unsatisfactory as we 
have no hold over them. j we 


there are 250 polling stations, you can provide officers?— For 
250 polling stations we can provide. But they will not he able to poll the 
whole adult population. c r « 


The * We mil ask you to give your considered view on that in 

^our note. I don think it is possible to give a considered answer in the 
eourse or a discussion. 


51. Lord Bufferin : Will you be able to do the same number of voters a 
day, if women came in larger numbers to pon?_(Rao Bahadur Gopalaswami 
Ayyangar ) ; 1 don t think it will make much difference. 


*Page 58. 
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52. Mr. Ghintamani : Has much difficulty been e^Jperienced in finding 

suitable buildings for polling purposes? — No, • • 

53. We have been told in another province that police buildings or 
police stations could suitably be used f#t polling purposes. #Is that the" 
opinion of the Government of Madras alsoP-^As a matter of fact, every 
polling station that we select will be a fairly l^ge-sized building. W'e have 
been using schools so far, generally Taluk Board schools. That ?s a fairly 
comfortable building for polling purposes. 

64. Diwan Bahadur Ramaswami Mudaliyar: Yoti never select a police 
station for polling — No, never. 

55. Mr. Ghintamani : I find that in Madras permission has been given 
to officers to employ non-official assistants. Has much use been made of that 
permission? — ^You mean for tUe Legislative Council elections. We have not 
used non-official presiding officers. 

56. I find here in a Government Circular containing instructions to 
Presiding Polling Officers that they are permitted to employ honorary magis- 
trates and other non-official agencies if and when required. You say that 
non-officials have not as a matter of fact been employed? — As a matter of 
fact, we have not felt the necessity for employing them so far m Legislative 
Council elections. 

57. Diwan Bahadur Ramaswami Mudaliyar: But in the municipal areas 
in the district — Even in the municipal areas. 

* * <«■ * » * 

I might say. Sir, that as a matter of fact in municipalities the Chairman 
wTio is a non-official is the returning officer and he arranges for presiding 
officers and so on. Honorary magistrates and non-official municipal coun- 
cillors have been employed. 

Mr. Muthiah Mudaliyar : Teabhers of high schools, private schools, are 
also employed. 

58. Mr. Ghintamani: So that if the number of the electorate is increased 
and if there are not enough officers in the district to be employed for this 
purpose, non-officials can be utilised? — Certainly. Plenty of non-official 
material is available in each district. 

59. Do you anticipate that there would be any practical difficulty or any 
objection on the part of candidates against the employment of non-official 
agencies? — There may be. 1 believe, we have to face that if you are going 
to enlarge the electorate, and we want to ccmduct the elections on a large 
scale. 

60. There may be a few cases. You don’t think there will be many such 
cases? — I don’t think so. As a matter of fact, we can adopt this system 
of having officials as presiding officers over a number of polling booths at 
a polling station and have the non-officials as clerks or assistant polling 
.officers in charge of the polling booths under the supervision of presiding 
officers who will be officials. 

61. I find that in the district of Ouddalore an electorate of 20 per cent, 
cannot he managed. — (Mr. Westlake) : On basis of the new Local Board 
franchise it comes to 14 per cent. 

62. Do you think in other districts also an^ electorate of about that size, 
of 14 per cent., will be manageable ? — X know the figures for this district 
only. I could not say about other districts, 

(Bao Bahadur Gopalaswami Ayyangar) : As a matter of fact we are going 
to extend this 14 per cent, to every district of the Presidency for the local 
board elections, 

63. Dr. Amhedkar : Have you^any serious objection to the Ceylon electoral 
-system? — (Mr. Rutherford): No., I think it is an excellent one for speeding 
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up the vote. I think,* it has its danger in the lack of anybody to identify 
the voters. If is obvibus from the reports of various officers that with the 
extension of the franchise ^^e must simplify our system of voting which* is too' 
weticulous ai3^ too careful. The !?l'esiding Officer must be released of some 
of this routine work. * • * 

64. I want to draw your* attention particularly to the system whereby 
they have eliminated altogether the writing on the ballot paper and intro- 
duced the card. Do you think that is feasible .P — Personally, I think it is. 
It is being tried in this province for local board efections. 

The Chairman: We wdil get all that in the note.* 

65. Sir Ernest Bennett : It has been said that the whole of the election 
should be by the indirect method, the group method, *and that direct voting 
should be abolished altogether. Do you think there would be any feeling 
of resentment on the part of the people in Madras who have hitherto enjoyed 
the direc?t franchise and would lose their vote? — (Rao Bahadur Gopalaswami 
Ayyanyar) : There would be violent opposition to it. 

66. There is one group of electors who have got this voting by post — 
the Anglo-Indians. Does tkat work smoothly .P — (Mr. Rutherford) : In an 
educated electorate it does work smoothly. 

67. There is no fraud .P — There have been complaints in connection with 
some of the electorates in the Council elections, where the candidates fill 
up the papers themselves and the voters never know whom they vote for. 

68. While speaking of postal voting, you speak in one of the documents 
of a guarantee of some form? — {Rao Bahadur Gopalaswami Atjyangar): The 

• voter himself signs what is called a declaration — ^Voter so and so and number 
so and so. 

69. There is no other guarantee. Nobody else is brought in? — am 
not quite sure. I think a certificate from an Honorary Magistrate is 
required. 

70. Mrs. Subbarayan : I understand that you do not have separate poll- 
ing booths for women in ail the polling areas. How do you decide whether 
in a particular area" there should be a separate booth? — ^The usual rule is that 
when there are more than 50 women voters on the roll of a particular 
polling booth a separate cubicle should be provided with a separate entrance. 

71. Not a separate polling station? — They enter the polling station along 
with men, but they go into a separate cubicle and vote and then go out by 
a separate exit. The idea is that they may not mix with men. 

72. They put the ballot papers in the box in front of the poUing officers?- — 
Yes. 

73. There would be men polling officers? — ^When there are more than 50 
women in a municipal election they have a woman assistant polling officer. 

74. Suppose a voter is illiterate, then who helps her.^ — She has to declare 
openly in front of the polling officer whom she wishes to vote for. 

75. Before the men polling officers? — The Presiding Officer is a man. In 
eases where we get a large numbef of voters who are gosha women, we provide* 
separate polling booths altogether with women presiding officers. 

76. The whole staff would be women? — ^Yes. 

77. If the number of women voters is increased, do you think it will be 
necessary to have separate polling booths in aU the areas? — ^That would be a 
further complication. I personally don’t think that womep. will insist on a 
separate polling booth except in about 10 per cent, of the polling stations 
in the Presidency. 
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78. You -nrill arrange to have separate polling booths according to the 

demand of women voters? — ^Yes. • ^ 

79. Will yon be able to provide the required number of T;fonien polling 

oibcers? — If my expectation is realised, namely, 10 j?er cent., it will probably 
be possible to have women polling officersi* * 

§0. They will do the work efficiently.? — We have had no complaint against 
women polling officers. • 

81. Is there much difficulty in women getting to the polling booths? Are 
they unwilling to go to the polling booths if they are distant ? — I should say, 
they are less willing to move out long distances than men. 

82. How will you overcome that.? — They would require conveyances. 

83. I find in Tanjore only 3 women voted out of a very large number. — I 

can give you the percentage that voted in municipal elections. In 74 muni- 
cipalities in the constituencies in which the elections wei’e contested, out 
-of a total number of 31,131, 18,844 recorded their votes. It comes to about 
63 j)er cent. ^ 

84. In those municipal elections you had separate polling arrangements? — 
Separate polling arrangements in a few places. For instance, where the 
Muhammadans are concentrated and there are % number of gosha women 
we have given separate polling booths and separate women polling officers. 
Unless the number of women voters exceeded 50, there was no separate 
arrangement and they recorded their votes just like the men. 

85. Do you think that women will be more willing to record their votes 

if there are separate polling booths for them? — I should think so. 

• 

86. There is a great disparity in the voting strength of men and women 
when the qualification is only the possession of property. Do you think it 
will be smaller if an educational qualification is inti’oduced? For instance, 
in Tanjoi'e the number of male voters is 64,131 and the number of women 
voters is 9,776, while in Vizagapatani where the men voters are 5,550, the 
women are 1,787, I am asking this question because I feel that if the 
number of women voters in a district is very small the candidates will not take 
the trouble of canvassing their votes and the women will not take the trouble 
nf going to the polling booths either? — ^As a matter of fact, my own experience 
is that registration in Vizagapatam not only for the Legislative Council 
but also for the local hoards is very defective. 

87. Take the district of Vizagapatam. I think the literacy figures are very 
low. The ownership of pi*operty does not seem to help the women. So the 
number of w'omen voters in Vizagapatam Vill be very, very small? — ^It 
depends also on the kind of owners of land you find in a particular district. 
For instance, my experience in municipal areas is that wherever you find 
Muhammadans concentrated in i^articular wards, the number of women 
voters in those wards is much larger than in those wards the inhabitants of 
which are Hindus, because their laws of jiroperty are more favourable to 
women than Hindu laws. 

88. I would like you to consider this point and let us have any suggestions 

you might have to get over tliis^ difficulty? — The only thing that we can 
suggest is ability to read and write. • 

89. This is what I want to know. Will that help? There is great 
disparity in some districts. There are districts where we •want the political 
-education of women to spread. — ^Ib will rfot be possible to provide a separate 
franchise for a x)articuiar district. 

90. Any other Qualifications which could be adopted for increasing the 
voting strength in addition to literacy and ownership of property?— The only 
-other suggestion is giving the vot^ to wives and widows. 
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91. The Eon^hle Mary Fichford: I see it is the duty of the presiding 
officer to prepare a* statement of the number of men and women electors 
who recorded their votes. Will it be possible, without much trouble, to let 
us have the percentage of votes polled by men and women separately in the 
contested ej^ections? — (Mr, Futhm^ord) : I think those Sgures are given in the 
Report on the Working of ^the Reforms up to 1926. Another Government 
Order, spare copies of which we are trying -to get, gives it for 1930 elections, 
I think >6 per cent, of the women voted. 

(Bao Bahadur Oopalaswami Ayyangar) : I can give you figures for 74 muni- 
cipalities. Out of a total of 218,751 voters, both enen and women, in the 74 
municipalities, 154,446 recorded their votes. That is, 71 per cent, recorded 
votes. For women alone it is 63 per cent. 

92. In the 1930 election, it was 63 per cent. ? — (Mr. Butherford) : Yes. Al- 
though it has not been accurately worked out, it was in 1930 that we had the 
largest number. In 1923 the percentage of female voters was only 10*2, but it 
was owly in that year that the females got the vote. In 1926, 22 per cent, 
of the \oteifs went to the polls. 

93. Sir Sunder Singh Majiihia : In another province we were told that 
only gazetted officers were posted for duty at the booths. Is that the case 
here also? — It could not be worked on that system here. That is not 
the rule here. We take men far below the gazetted rank. (Rao Bahadur 
Copalaswami Ayyangar) : As a matter of fact, our rule is not to employ 
gazetted officers as presiding officers if we can help it, 

94. Have you ever tried honorary workers as polling officers? Have you 
engaged non-officials on this work? — (Mr, Rutherford) : So far as my experience 
goes, we have not. 

95. If you engage them you will get the necessary men to man the 
elections?— I do not see why it should not be a success. 

96. You have no objection? — I should think not. (Bao Bahadur 
Oopalaswami Ayyangar) : In the district of Tan j ore they employed about 707 
persons for election work. Out of this number, 64 were non-officials. That 
is the only district where non-officials were tried on any large scale. 

97. Mr. Muthiah Mudaliyar: Mr. Gopalaswami Ayyangar, you said that at 
fche municipal elections about 71 per cent, voted? — ^Yes. 

98. What is the average area of a municipal ward.P — ^It varies. Each 
w&vd has a polling station. 

99. Will a ward be more a square mile in extent.? — In many cases 
it is less than a square mile. 

100. What is the distance a woman will have to go to record her vote? — 
Anything between half a mile to 3 miles. 

101. In the municipal areas there are greater facilities for conveyance 
than outside? — ^Yes. 

102. Mr. Bamaswami Ayyar : After the introduction of compulsory 
elementary education there are practically no villages without schools? — 

J. follow you. 

103. The school teachers can^ without any^ difficulty, be engaged as polling 
officers, and there are any number of them; is it not so? — Yes. If they 
are utilised, ther^ should no difficulty in finding polling officers But 
if you are asking me whether it "-would he wise to utihse them, it would 
be a different matter. For the present, I should not go down to that level 
for presiding officers. 

194. May I know, then, whether non-officials could not be utilised much 
more than official because complaints have often been received about official 
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interference? — Complaints have been received, no doubt. I myself feel that 
non-officials could be much more largely used than they are now. 

105. Jf they are largely used, I suppose the problem of administrative 
inconvenience will be solved? — ^The (ii|Jpulties •will be much smaller. 
(Mt^ Rutherford): Unfortunately, the public have no trust in them. 

106. Mr, Basudev : The present estimate of ithe voting strength is 5*37 

millions.^ — ^Yes. * • 

107. In view of the fact that only 4 annas stands between an adult and 
bis vote don’t you expect •that the roll will be considerably increased? — ^With 
each year, the roll will become larger. 

108. As time goes on the roll will be double the size? — I do not think 
the prospect of an election has so far affected registration of electors in 
this province. 

109. Mr. Rutherford said that the qualifying clause for cultivating leases 
for a vote has been grossly and unscrupulously exploited. What ;p^as the 
number that was thus enfranchised? — have got some figures he^e. The total 
number of electors on the rolls is 5*37 millions. It is ecspected that another 
lakh of people will claim to be put on the rolls if we reach the stage of putting 
in claims. Out of this we were able to trace only about 26,652 as the number 
who put in documents in a printed form. We believe that the prospective 
■candidates at the local board elections printed forms of lease and distributed 
them in the villages to be presented before the election officer. 

110. Similar names were printed to swell the number of voters? — We have 
i^commended that there should be a more precise definition of a lease. 

111. If we qualify persons for the vote on payment of a tax on animals, 
will it bring in a number of voters? — It will bring in more voters. 

112. Biwau Bahadur Venkatanarayana Nayudu : Is it not a fact that 
for the conduct of elections to the Corporation of Madras, to the Legislative 
Council and to the Assembly in the city of Madras, the officers attached to 
the Corporation of Madras in Madras city are employed very largely and 
only very few Government officers are requisitioned for the purpose ? — I do 
not know. I know as a matter of fact that a large number of officers in 
Government departments have been asked to serve as polling or presiding 
officers even in the city of Madras. 

113. But when compared with the staff of the Corporation engaged on 

this work, the number of officials requisitioned is very small? — I have no 
knowledge. * 

114. It is not a fact that for every polling station opened in the city 
of Madras either for the municipal elections or for the Assembly or Conncil 
elections, separate arrangements are made both for exit and entry for 
women voters? — ^I have no exiDerience. 

115. Is it not a fact that for identification purposes special officers are 
drawn from tha medical profession? Again, are not all facilities afforded 
for ladies to come and exercise the franchise? 

Diwan Bahadur Ramaswami Mudaliyar: My Lord, the member who put 
that question (Mr. Venkatnarayana Nayudu) was the returning officer for 
Madras city for the Legislative Assembly and Council elections. He is only 
pointing out the fact that the larger majority* of presiding and polling officers 
and clerks are drawn from the Corporation staff which is not a Government 
staff. It is also a fact that for the convenience of women voters separate 
entrances and e^ts are arranged at every polling station and that, as far as 
possible, for identifying purposes, one of the ladies on the health staff of the 
Corporation is posted at each polling station. These are the factors he wanted 
ito be stressed. 
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116. Mr, Souter : You have no objection to non-official being appointed' 
as presiding officers ?~No. 

117. Do ycfti think’ you will get them for honorary work.^^ — I think we- 

shall have to pay them. • ^ 

118. If that IS the case, the ^elections will continue to be expensive? — ^Y^. 


APPENDIX. 

Memorandum of the G-overnment of Madras on details of procedure at an- 
election of the Legislative Council, 

The complete regulations for the preparation of 'electoral rolls for the- 
general and special constituencies of the Madras Legislative Council made 
under rule 9, sub-clause (2) of the Madras Electoral Buies and its regula- 
tions fo?; the conducting of elections for the general and special constituen- 
cies of the Legislative Council made under rule 15 of the Madras Electoral 
Buies will be found at pages 44 to 64 and 65 to 96 of volume TI of the 
Madras Legislative Council^ Manual, 1930, a copy of which is enclosed, 
These regulations have been supplemented by circular instructions issued 
by Government designed to draw the attention of Beturning Officers to 
the main points in the rules requiring their attention. Copies of circular’ 
Nos. 3, 9, lOj 11 and 13 issued in 1930 when the last elections were held 
are appended. In most districts it has been the practice for the Collectors- 
as Beturning Officers to issue summaries of these circulars and of the maiHr 
points in the rules so far as they concern their duties to Presiding and 
Polling Officers, and to Tahsildars, on whom falls the bulk of the work in 
'' regard to the distribution of ballot boxes, ballot papers, forms and stationery 
for Polling Officers and also the provision of polling stations and booths in 
rural areas. In municipal areas where the Chairman of the municipality 
is the Begistration Officer these arrangements are carried out by the 
municipal authorities. Some of the Collectors’ circulars take the form of a 
questionnaire so framed as to compel the Presiding or Polling Officer to make' 
himself familiar with the necessary rules and his duties before he can answer 
the questionnaire. There is no normality in the number of polling stations* 
per district or the number of voters allotted to each station or in the number 
of Polling Officers appointed. For instance, in South Kanara district the 
number of electors allotted to Ddipi polling station is 1,344 while for Belur 
there are only 78. The instructions of Government are that for each polling, 
area there should be one polling station and that the polling stations should 
be located in the places most convenient for the electors. The number of 
voters in a polling area varies very much according to the nature of the 
country and the thickness of the population. For every polling station- 
there is one Presiding Officer appointed and at least one Polling Officer 
who is his assistant. The maximum allotment of electors to one Presiding 
Officer and one Polling Officer seems to be 500' and in some districts the 
average is about 300. There are no rules on the matter. The Polling 
Officers are allotted on the assumption that every elector will vote and not 
on the anticipation of only a percentage voting. A copy of Government 
"Order 571 Law (Legislative), dated 1st December 1930, is furnished. State- 
ment VIII therein j^ives the number of polling stations during 1926 and’ 
1930 and the number of Presiding '^and Polling Officers employed, whilo 
statement No. V gives the total number of electors in each constituency, 

. 2. The general procedure for an election where the ptersonal vote is 
required is for the Beturning Officer to give public notice of the intended 
election as soon as notification has been issued by the Governor calling 
upon the constituency or constituencies to^^lect a member or members. 
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The notice is to he published on the notice board of ^the ofEce of the 
Returning Officer and in such other manner as he thinks fit. In the 
-districts such notices are published in all divisional and taluk offices 
and municipal offices and generally also in local hoard offices. Village 
officers are also informed through the Tahsildars an‘d have To publish the 
notice' in the village chavadi. The g^eral ele^ctions for the Legislative 
Council and the Legislative Assembly Ifsve so far been held, together an4 
oif the same day. The Returning Officer \fho is normally the Collector, 
has then to make his arrangements for tlie receipt of nominations of 
candidates and if there is a contest, for the poll. For each ]polling area 
one polling station is to be selected and Presiding and Polling Officers 
appointed. These are normally officials of the various departments wiihin 
the district and are appointed by the Collector (Returning Officer) on the 
report of the divisional officer or the Tahsildar. Along udth letters of 
authority to the Presiding and Polling Officers are sent their instructions. 
The printing and supply of ballot papers is done from the Government 
Press, Madras, and the supply of ballot boxes, seals, candles, match-boxes, 
wax, stationery, etc., is arranged for by the Returning Officer^ and the 
actual distribution is made through the taluk officers. Similarly the supply 
of copies of sections of the electoral rolls is arranged for through the 
Revenue Divisional Officers who are the Registration Officers. The supply 
of furniture and necessai*y arrangements in th% villages for the erection of 
booths where suitable buildings are not available is generally entrusted to 
the Tahsildars, who in their turn put the^ responsibility on the local village 
officers. Police arrangements are made in consultation with the District 
Superintendent of Police, but t^'e local subordinate officers are at liberty to 
ask the local Police officers for assistance in case of urgency. Presiding 
*and Polling Officers are generally called together at taluk or divisional 
headquarters by the Revenue Divisional Officer for instruction and catechism 
on their duties and they are expected to be at their stations on the night* 
before the election and to verify then that all necessary forms, stationery, 
ballot boxes, etc., are received. {Reserve officers are frequently appointed 
for polling stations but they do not attend unless those first appointed are, 
on account of ill-health or other reason, unable to perform their duty. 
Only the Presiding Officer can mark an illiterate voter’s ballot paper or 
hand to a voter a tendered ballot paper or initial the ballot paper. The 
marking of the electoral roll, the entering up of the elector’s name in the 
counterfoil is done by the Polling Officers. But the voter after marking 
his ballot paper according to the rules has again to show it to the Presidmg 
Officer folded so that he can see his initials on the back before putting 
it into the box. It is estimated that with difficulty a Presiding Officer 
can cope with 400 voters in a ten-hour day and doubtful whether he can 
poll so many should there be a large percentage of illiterates. The orders 
that there should only be one polling station for each polling area and the 
insistence on certain duties being carried out by the Presiding Officers 
only along with the absence of any provision for the appointment of 
additional presiding officers tends to the multiplication of poHing areas 
and stations, and probably some wastage of staff. At each polling station 
the village officers of the villages comprised within the polling area have 
to be present to identify voters and the candidates may have polling 
agents present. Such polling agents h^ve to get a certificate from the 
Returning Officer which is issued upon the request of the candidate. Im 
addition to the forms in the rules the Presiding Officer has to prepare 
from the ticked off electoral roll a statement of the Clumber of male and 
female electors who recorded their votes. As soon as the poll is over the 
Presiding Officer seals up the ballot boxes, fills up the various forms, 
.collects and bundles up unused voting papers, chalans, tendered voting 
^papers and other forms into separate packets and sends everything to 
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the Tahsildar o4 the taluk through a peon allotted for the purpose. The 
peon is normally accompanied by a Police Constable. The Tahsildar having 
collected all the ballot boxes within his taluk sends them as quickly as 
possible to the Beturning Officer who makes his own arrangements for 
the counting of the votes as rapidly as possible. No special instructions 
have been issued to Betiftrning (jfecers as to how they are to count votes. 
•Each Collectar evolves his own method. He is generally assisted by Gazetted 
Officers of the Bevenue Department, plus a posse of clerks drafted from 
the Collector’s office. The ‘date on which the counting will be done is 
notified to the candidates and is fixed at the earliest date possible that 
will allow of all ballot boxes being received. Ui^il all are received and 
the count begins the boxes are kept in the District Treasury. Counting is 
generally completed in one day. Copies of voting papers for an ordinary 
non-Muhammadan constituency and for all an Anglo-Indian constituency, in 
which the system oi postal voting is adopted with the corresponding envelopes- 
and declaration paper are enclosed. 


T. G. BUTHEBFOiRD, 
Additional Secretary to Government- 


GOVERNMENT OP MADRAS. 

LAW (LEGISLATIVE-ELECTIONS) DEPABTMENT. 


Circular No. 3, dated Stonehousehill, the 12th July 1980. 

[Elections — ^Polling Stations.] 

The attention of all Returning officers is invited to the amended regula- 
tions 14 and 16 of the regulations for the conduct of elections for the 
Legislative Council and the Legislative Assembly reproduced below: — 

14. The Beturning Officer shall appoint one polling station for 
each polling area in each constituency and shall appoint a presiding 
officer for each polling station and such other persons (hereinafter 
referred to as Polling officers) to assist the presiding officer as he thinks 
necessary. 

16. Subject to the provisions of regulation 29 infra no elector 
shall be admitted to vote except at the polling station fixed under 
regulation 14 for the polling area under which his name appears on 
the electoral roll.” 

It will be observed that under the amended regulations there can be- 
only one polling station for each polling area and that every elector must 
vote at the polling station fixed for the area under which his name appears 
on the electoral roll. It should be noted that it is not now permissible 
under the regulations to have more than one polling station in a polling, 
area. 

o 

Returning Officer are requested to see that in selecting polling: 
stations due regard is paid to the convenience of the electors, the distances 
they have to travel and the facilities of communication. It is desirable 
that preference should be given to centres which are easy of access from 
the surrounding villages and to places where there are hotels or rest- 
houses for the convenience of electors. At stations wher« it is expected 
that the poll will be heavy or that a large number of illiterate voters wilt 
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come^ to record their votes, the [Returning officers shoufd arrange for the 
appointment of a sufficient number of polling officers to assist the presiding 
officer. 

g."t. boag, 

A^itional Secretary to ■•Government,^ 

Elections. 


To all Returning Officers, 

To the Commissioner, Corporation of Madras. 

Forwarded. 


government of madras. 

LAW (LEGISLATIVE-ELECTIONS) DEPARTMENT, 


Circular No, 9, dated the 18th July 1980, 

[Elections — ^Presiding and Polling Officers.] 

The attention of all Returning Officers is drawn to regulation 14 of the 
Regulations for the conduct of elections to the Legislative Council and 
the Legislative Assembly, under which the appointment of presiding and 
polling officers is left to their discretion. The Government consider, hoT^ 
ever, that presiding and polling officers should, as far as possible, be officials 
and that they must be drawn from the following classes : — 

(a) Officers of the Revenue, Public Works, Forest, Excise and Educa- 

tion departments; 

(b) Sub-Registrars and clerks in the Registration department; 

(c) Sub-Assistant Surgeons; 

(d) Officers of the Public Health department; 

(e) Officers in the employ of local boards and municipal councils; and; 

(/) Officers of the Veterinary department employed in the Agency. 

2. Ministerial officers of the Judicial department may be employed as 
presiding or polling officers with the previous consent of the District Judge. 
Subordinates in the office of the Accountant-General and of the High Court 
may also be employed on polling duty with the consent of the heads of those 
offices. 

3. At stations where there are a large number of women voters, it is- 
desirable that women should, if possible, be employed as presiding or 
polling officers. 

4. [Returning Officers are informed -fliat Sub-Assistant Surgeons should 
be deputed to do the work oi presiding or polling officers only if the required 
Clumber of polling officers cannot be found from amon^ other officials. They 
are also requested to see that in titnes of epidemic, officers of the^ Public 
Health department are not called away from their proper function for 
Dolling duty. ^Public Works department subordinates and officers in imme- 
diate charge of irrigation works for the control of discharges should also* 
nnt be taken away at a time when floods are probable. 
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5. I£ any difljculty is felt in finding the I’equired number of presiding 
or polling officers from among officials, honorary magistrates and other 
non-officials may he selected, but care should be taken to avoid the choice 
of persons who have a personal interest in the elections or those who have 
ibeen actively* canvassing voles for any candidate. 


G. T. BOAG, . 
Additional Secretary to Government, 

Elections. 


^To* 

All Returning Officers (of personal vote constituencies). 
The Commissioner, Corporation of Madras. 

The Accountant-General. 

The Departments of the Secretariat. 

The* Honourable the Chief Justice (with 0. L.). 


Memorandum submitted by the CHINGLEPUT DISTRICT 
LABOUR GUILD. 

I, the Honorary Secretary of the Chingleput District Labour Guild wish 
to forward to you our view point about the representation of labour. Ouf 
Guild represents tannery labourers of the Madras Presidency, There are 
more than a lakh and a half tannez'y labourers. All belong to the Adi- 
Dravida (depressed class) community. 

On behalf of them, our Guild gave evidence before the Royal Commission 
on Labour (refer page 98, Report of the Royal Commission on Labour). All 
the labourers are illiterate. Their economic condition is pitiable. So I have 
given tile view of the tannery labourers about their representation. 

India is a peculiar country in which caste predominates. Labourers be- 
longing to different castes have no sympathy with one another. The question 
of untouchability predominates among laboux'ers. Hence our Guild come to 
^ the following conclusion : — 

The labour should be represented on vocational basis as in Russia. In 
other words people of different epiployment should vote separately — ^miners in 
one gi’oup, tanneiy labourers in one group, agricultural labourers in one 
group, etc. Each profession should choose its own man. If labour is re- 
presented in the Council on vocational basis — 'Constituency will not be on geo- 
graphical basis. 

In the opinion of the Guild, it is the best method of representation for 
labour. But, if vocational basis is granted, election is too costly. Take, for 
instance, the tannery labourers. The tanneries are spread throughout the 
•length and breadth of the Madras Presidency. If a constituency is formed 
on vocational basis, it will be a very big constituency. It is costly for the 
Government to work the election? The Government would have to spend a 
lot of money. So I propose nomination on the vocational basis for the re- 
presentation ef Council. If the Government is prepared to spend money, 
election may be instituted. But it should be on vocational basis. I say it is 
easier to form constituency on vocational basis than on geographical basis. 
The vocational basis is the proper way of representing labouy in the Council. 
It is not out of place to mention here that the caste system is essentially a 
.professional system. 
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I wish to point out that this system was suggested to America by William, 
Macdonald, Esq., in his memorable book “ A New Constitution for a New 
America 

If the Government is prepared to institute Election ” for labourers on 
vocational basis, I propose the grouj) system of voting.^ For if^ou institute' 
educational or property qualification, you will not find a dozen men among, 
the lakh and a half tannery labourers com^tent to tome under votei's^ list. 

What I say about the tannery labourers is alsp true of plantatiSn labourers. 
As in the tannery, the labourers in plantation are all belong to the depressed 
classes. In economic and educational conditions *the plantation lab6)urers are* 
in the same position as the tannery labourers. 

I -wish to point out tlaat most of the agricultural labourers are depressed, 
classes. 


Summary of the Suggestions. 

1. The labour should be represented in the Council on vocational basis. 

2. The system of nomination on vocational basis is the best system of' 

representation. ^ 

3. But it is not impossible to have electorates among labourers on vocational, 
basis — but it is costly. 

4. If election is instituted, group system should be adopted. The poverty, 
of the labourers is great, so there will be a handful of voters under educa- 
tional or property basis. 

5. India is not fit for adult suffrage. Compulsory elementary education 
should precede adult suffrage. I propose adult suffrage after 10 years. 

^ If you have doubt, the Guild will be pleased to help you by giving oral 
evidence. 


Memorandum submitted by the ALL'-INDIA ADtDRAVIDA MAHA-* 
JANA SABHA (Formerly known as The Madras Adi^Dravida 
Mahajana Sabha)^ Madras. 


1. Extension of Franchise. 

(a) The property qualification should be lowered, and further education- 
al qualification should be taken into consideration. 


Example: Qualifications of Voters. 

(a) Voter should not be under 21 years of age (general qualification) — 
(a) owns a house or a building by virtue of which he pays a tax of’ 
Bs. 2 per annum to the Corporation or Government, or 
(5) owns a vehicle by virtue of which pays a license fee of Bs. 4- 
annually or 

(c) pays income-tax or 

(d) is a Military pensioner or 

(e) who possesses a Secondary School Leaving Certificate or 

(/) occupies a house whose annual^ tax is Bs. 2. ^ 

(h) By the Montagu-Chelmsford Beforms, Franchise was widened. In’ 
the first election ,which was held after the Montagu-Ohelmsford Beforms- 
many people who were newly enfranchised came to me and asked my ad- 
vice. In the second election they became intelligent. I think it would' 
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have been the case everywhere. The men who came to possess votes by the 
Reforms of 1832 •in England would have exercised their votes inielligentli) 
^only in the 2nd or 3rd election. 

So when the people become accustomed (by 2 elections) they will cast 
intelligent votes. 

IV.R. — In order to obtain th^ result — ^the duration of the Provincial 
Councils shoiild be 3 years (and not 5 years as recommended by the Simon 
Commission). Further if possible the term of the local bodies such as 
Municipal ^Council should be*2 years so that people may become accustomed 
to election. The system of compulsory elementai'y education should be im- 
posed (in the City of Madras the system of compul^ry elementary education 
is in existence only in name). If the Committee wants further information 
I am prepared to give. 

(c) Yes, it is manageable. 

(e) The answer to this question is found in the Note given to the answer 
to the question (b). 

(/) Tihis system (group) is feasible. The group voters should vote in 
the same constituency as the directly qualified voters. 

ig) No. 

(h) It is not advantageous to abolish all qualifications for voters. Group 
system should be instituted to those who have no votes. 

(j) No qualification is necessary. 


2. Franchise Qualepioations. 

(b) Yes. I propose weighted votes ” for the depressed classes alone. 
They form a microscopic minority. 

My system of “ Plural voting ” or weighted votes as Professor 

Sidwick names it ” is slightly different from the Belgian system. 

The Belgian system lays stress upon wealth, I lay stress on education 
with age. 

(c) Yes, the people who possess property have more responsibility than 
those who do not possess, see Answer to question I (a). 

(d) Yes — See answer to question I (a). ■ 

(e) I want to extend it further. Not only pensioned officers but all 
pensioned military men. 


3. Women’s Sitperaob. 

(a) The age may be 21 years. I do not agree with the proposal of the 
Statutory Commission. 

(b) No separate groups for women. 


4. Representation op the Depressed Classes. 

The depressed class voters form a microseopic minority. If reservation 
of seats in the joint electorate is proposed for the Depressed classes; Beal 
Depressed class R^resentatives wili not enter the Council. The system of 
reservation of seats in the Joint election is worst than nomination. It is 
nothing but a nomination by the caste people. The Depressed classes who 
^nter the councils with the help of the caste-Hiiidn votes ^ill not work for 
•the depressed classes. I wish to substantiate my statement by the following 
quotation taken from the Indian Central iCommittee renort. 
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“ The following evidence of the Depressed Classes Deputation before 
the Joint Conference in Bengal on January 21st, 1929, \fill clear the posi- 
tion : — 

Q, 201. Is it not a fact that there are half-a-dozen Depressed Classes 
men who are members of the Provincial Council 'here in*Bengal? — 

•A. No, we have one nominated and two elected only, and those twn 
came in with the other people. ^ 

Q. 202. Are not those two helping you— 

A. No, not in the least. 

Q. 206. Why? 

A. Because they ®ame in with the caste Hindus. 

Q. 204 • You mean because they came into the Council with the 
support of the caste Hindus? 

A. Yes. 

Q. 205. And therefore they are subservient to the caste Hindus 
there ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. 206. And they are not in a, position to help you? 

A. Not at all. 

Further I wish to point out to the Committee that all the associations 
that appeared before the Simon Commission favoured “ Separate Elec- 
torate”. This has been pointed out to us in the Simon Eeport, Vol. II, 
page 65 which says that most of the Depressed classes, Associations which 
appeared before us favoured separate electorate with seats allocated on the 
%asis of population, though one or two still wished to retain nomination 
It is not out of place to point out to the Committee that some intei'- 
ested persons want the Depressed class associations to choose the represent- 
atives to the Council. I say it is out of harmony with the desire of the 
depressed classes. At present there are more than a dozen depressed 
classes’ associations and none of them represents the depressed classes as a 
whole. If the system of election by the associations come into existence, 
a erore of associations would come into existence. Further the Government 
in order to make the representative subservient to it, will recognise only 
those associations which are subservient, to it. Depressed classes should be 
given Weighted Votes ” based on education. 

N.B . — If an opportunity is given I will give oral evidence and explain 
the matter. 

Except separate electorate no other system will satisfy the depressed 
classes. 


5. Repbesentation of Labotjb. 

I propose vocational basis of representation not by election but by nomi- 
nation. In nominating Labour Representatives caste also should be taken 
into consideration. 

India is a peculiar country in 'mhic'h caste predominates. 

All the labourers in the tanneries are depressed classes. AU the owners 
of the tanneries except a few are Muhammadlins (refer pfege 98 of the Report 
of the Royal Commission on Labour in India). A Mi^ammadan labourer 
who represents, say the mill labourers will not s 3 unpathise mth the tannery 
labourer. The M^ikammadan labourer will join his coreligionist. I mean 
the Muhammadan tannery owner. 

Hence I pay special attention to caste. 
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TI.— FEDERAL LEGISLATURE. 

(a) I propose List System ” of voting. 

(b) Yes, higher quaMcations. 

(c) The sai^e system which is in existence for the Legislative Assembly. 


Mr, J. S|VASHANMUGAM PILLAI, representing the Chinglepuf 
District Labour Guild and AlUndia Adi^^Dravida Mahajana Sabha.. 

1. The Chairman: Mr. Pillai, your represent the District Labour Guild;. 
Chingleput? — ^Yes. 

2. Are you speaking on behalf of labour or on behalf of the depressed 
classes? — ^Labour as well as depressed classes. I represent the Chingleput 
District Labour Guild and the All-India Adi Dravida Mahajana Sabha. 

3. I«understand that you consider that labour should be represented in 
the council on a vocational basis and that it should be done by nomination? 
— ^Yes; but if the Government are prepared to bear the cost, we have no- 
objection to elections being Jield to secure this representation. 

4. Who is to nominate labour members ? — The Government must nominate: 

5. The Governor or the Ministers? — I mean the Ministers responsible to* 
the Legislature. 

6. You say that if election is instituted, the group system should be 
adopted. What do you mean by that? — ^There are any number of tannery 
labourers belonging to the depressed classes. They are very poor and so 

^ would not come on the electoral roll. My idea is that they may be classed’ 
into groups of 50 or 60 and given power to elect one man fromi each group,, 
who in his turn will elect a candidate standing for the Council. 

7. Supposing the qualification for a voter was lowered so that it wouldl 
include a good number of the depressed classes or of labour, would you stilF 
think that nomination was a better way than election? — No. If the 
Government are prepared to spend money on an election, I have no objec- 
tion to it. 

8. Supposing Government are prepared to meet the cost and you have^ 
a large proportion of the depressed classes on the electoral roll, would you 
still think that nomination is better than election ? — Election is better than- 
nomination* but it should be on a vocational basis. 

9. How would you organise vocational constituencies? Have you got* 
any proposals for doing that? — ^The Labour Guild should be registered*., 
Every guild which has about 100 members should elect one man and he, 
in his turn, must elect the candidate who stands for the Council. 

10. On what basis would you organise your labour guild? — ^I will put all 
transport workers in one group; then tannery workers; then agricultural 
workers and so on. 

11. You say that India is not fit for adult suffrage. You propose adult 
suffrage^ after 10 years. _ Is thaj your personal view or the view of your 
association? — It is the view of my association. 

12. Mr. SaJchale : You said that labour should be given representation 
an the vocational Basis? — ^Yes.*^ 

13. At the same time you suggest that caste also should be taken into- 
account?— Yes. All the labourers who are in the tanneries are depressed 
class men. So, you must take caste into account. Then,^ all the agricul- 
tural labourers are also depressed class persons. 
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14. Take the railway labour, for example, where you have got Muham- 

’inadan labour, Hindu labour, Anglo-Indian labour and also, to a certain 
^extent, depressed class labour. If railway labour is to form one constituency, 
how would you bring in caste there, so as to return to the Council, a man 
iDelonging to a particular caste? — I am only speaking of the*labour unions 
in which the depressed classes predominate. In,- the unions of tannery 
labour and agricultural labour the depr6^ed classes predominate and they 
^an easily be organised on that basis. • 

15. So, you are saying that where you have a preponderatiiig element 
»of depressed class labour, the depressed classes should be taken into account 
particularly? — Yes. 

16. The idea of sending labour people to the legislature is to protect 
“the economic interest of the workers?- — Yes. 

17. In a tannery where you have got depressed class labour, Hindu 
labour and Muhammadan labour, surely it ought to be immaterial to you 
whether, so far as the economic grievances are concerned, they are repre- 
-sented by a Hindu or a Muhammadan or a depressed class man? — ^o, Sir. 
‘For instance, all the proprietors of the tanneries are Muhammadans and 
^representatives of labour if they are Muhammadans would rather join their 
co-religionists than represent the interests oj. the labourers, especially 
-.depressed class laboui'ers. 

18. So you say that the tannery labour may be made a constituency? — 
Yes. 

19. There will be Hindu labour, Muhammadan labour and depressed class 
labour? — In the tanneries all the workers are depressed class members. 

* * * * * 

20. But in groups like railway labour, for example, where you have got 
Muhammadans, Hindus and depressed classes, are you in favour of making 
:a discrimination between a depressed class man and a non-depressed class 
man? — As far as that is concerned, I have no objection. 

21. You want I'epresentation for every class of trade and industry — ^Yes. 

22. It means that you want larger representation than the Madras 
Provincial Franchise Committee is willing to give you? — That is not my 
^concern. 

23. You are in favour of labour representation being increased substan- 
ttially so as to cover all these elements? — Yes. 

24. You say that you are in favour of the group system? — ^Yes. 

25. Are you in favour of the group system in the case of those people 
who may not be directly enfranchised ? — Only for those who are not 
enfranchised. 

26. Suppose now 10 per cent, of the population is enfranchised on the 
'direct system, would you still be in favour of it? — Then, I would do away 
with the group system. 

27. Then you do not want this group system at all? — ^Yes, we want the 
group system. If the Government are prepared to have the group system, , 
Hiey must include only those ‘who are not enfranchised. 

28. Suppose only 10 per cent, of the population is ^oing to be enfran- 
chised, then for the rest you propose tl*e group system? — Yes, 

29. The poorer sections of society will then come under the group system? 
—Yes. 

30. Then for the poorer sections you propose the indirect way of 
.enfranchisement ? — Yes. 

d2 
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^ 31. Don’t yoi^ think that this kind of class distinction which yon are 
going to make will create trouble? — think it will encourage people to 
acquire more wealth so that they may he included in the general electorate. 

32. Major Milner : Most of your people are engaged in tanneries? — ^Yes. 

33. Is the^economic condition «fit»the tannery workers very bad? — ^Yes. 

^ 34. There are about 150^0^0 of them in this province ? — ^When I gg>ve 
evidence before the Labour Commission I stated that they numbered about 
a lakh and odd. 

.35. .^d you employ quite a number of young people between 8 and 12 
years of age working long hours? — ^Yes. ^ 

36. And there are a good many other conditions which were noticed by 
the Labour Commission.? — ^Yes. 

37. It is a very scandalous state of affairs, the ihost scandalous I have 
heard of since I came here. You call yourselves the Ghingleput Labour 
Union and you are doing what you can to help tannery workers. And you 
are in ifevour of their being represented because of their particular vocation 
as tannery workers. Would it not precisely meet your position if your labour 
union is made either a whole unit to send a representative to the legislature 
or one of two or three other industrial units to send members to the 
Council? — I do not understand you. 

38. Would you not like your labour union to send a member to the 
legislature to represent your workers? — lYes. 

39. And don’t you think your union could represent the workers in your 
industry better than any individual picked up from anywhere? — ^Yes. 

40. Would not that proposal precisely meet what you want? — ^Yes, it willT 
^ meet what we want. 

41. Are aware that the Whitley Commission recommended that in 
the case of industrial workers, subject to certain conditions, unions such 

to members 

42. That is precisely what you want? — ^Yes. 

43. You therefore tell the Committee that you wish your union with 

members to Parliament, and you are content that they 
should be the units for the purpose ?~Yes. ^ 

44. KhanBah^ur Aziz-ul-Rugue : Is your union open to caste people? 

5^ members of the depressed classes, because the workers 
themselves are depressed classes. 

== to representation as well 

formation you have to take account of caste?— Yes, so that 
tno labour unions may be recognised. 

predominating factor in the labour 
unions ?™India is predominantly a country of caste system. Had it not 
been for that, we would not have heen in this cbndition. 

***** 

..n/l'/ whether your union will refuse admission to a man 

■ ISrSal wort® ^ that 

man.-If he is a tannery worker, we will 
to aU tiry iorW concerned, it is open 

49. Therefore it follows that when the question of labour reoreseuti+inn 
bro®ue7+ ° depressed classes, Fut ft vouM also 
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^ have perfectly understood it. I want you to renlise the difficulty 

in which we are placed. You want that the representation of your labour 
union should be confined to certain classes? — ^Yon may have difficulty^ but 
it is my desire that we should be represented. . • 

* » 

51. Mr. ^ Chiniamani: Why have yoiT got^ such faith in domination? — 
I 'have written on it clearly. If the Government are prepared to spend 
money, let them have election. If not, let thehi have nomination. I would 
leave the choice to Government. 

52. Bo you think ele^ction on a^ vocational basis, which means a consti- 
tuency extending over the entire Presidency, is practicable ? — It is 
practicable. 

53. How would you. manage it? — For instance, take tanneries. They are 
not scattered throughout Madras Presidency. In Kodambakam the tanneries 
are very near one another. In Pallavaram also they are near one another. 
The tanneries in Kodambakam may be asked to elect one man and so on. 

54. Suppose ^ all tannery workers in the Presidency are given one member 
in the Council and there are tanneries practically everywhere in the 
Presidency. Then, how would that one member secure the votes from all 
tannery workers in the whole Presidency? — Th6 man who stands as candi- 
date must send letters to all the people. It is not possible for him to visit 
personally ail the tanneries. 

***** 

55. Mrs. Subharayan: Are there any women workers in these tanneries? — 
{There are. 

56. Are they members of your guild? — Some of them are. 

57. Bo you think, if your union is given representation, ^ a woman is 
likely to be elected? — ^There are very few women in the tanneries. 

58. Sir Sunder Singh Majithia : You have paid in repty to the question 
of the Chairman that “you would like nomination. But Major Milner got a 
reply from you that you want your guild tojreturn a member. Would you 
like both things? — One of them. Either the one or the other. 

59. You seem to be very fond of the group system. You said that the 
total number of tannery workers, which is lakhs, should be formed into 
small groups. Would that be possible in India? — ^Yes, it is possible. 

* _ * * * * 

60. Mr. James: Supposing it is not possible^ to have representation 
through trade unions, and supposing all workers in factories coming under 
the Factories Act, including tannery workers, are given a vote each, and 
on that basis they elect a member as their own labour representative, would 
that meet your point of view? — ^Except two or three tanneries, the others 
are not included in the Factories Act. We requested the Labour Commis- 
sion to include all tanneries under the Factories Act. 

61. Supposing all the tanneries which have more than 20 workers are 
included in the Factories Act, then would you agree to that system? — ^Yes, 
I would agree. 

* * ^ * • * * 

62. Mr, Basudev: The Madras ^Provincial® Franchise^ Committee recom- 
mended that all wage-earners earning -Bs. 15 a month and more, working 
in factories as defined in the Factories Act, should ^ come under a separate 
constituency in the electoral roll on a territorial basis. — ^I want a vocational 
basis. I am opposed to the territorial basis. 

63. The Chairman: How many of your tannery workers have now got the 
votel^“~Tery few. About a handful of them. 
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64. "What is Ijiie average income of a tannery worker? — About Bs. 10 or 
Bs. 11 a month. 


65. You sSy that 'the workers in the tanning industry and the other 
industries are not well ojjganised. Until such a state of things comes a^bout, 
would you ^gree to joining the^'rther industrial labourers in sending re- 
presentatives to the Council tn a territorial basis? — ^No. 

66- Chairman: Now® we will examine you on the question of the 
depressed classes. You say that the depressed classes form a micrcscopic 
minority. J understand from the Census figures that 7 millions are grouped 
under the term ‘ depressed classes Is that correcif? — If my memory is cor- 
rect, I think they form 4 per cent, of the voters. 

67. I am talking of the population? — The population of depressed classes 
in this Presidency is 71 lakhs. 

68. What you mean is that they form a microscopic minority of the 
voters? ^Yes. The population of caste Hindus is, I think, about 3 crores 
and 45*4akhs, whereas the population of the depressed classes is only 71 lakhs. 

69. What I am asking you is this. The depressed classes have very 
few voters on the rolls. That is what you mean by microscopic minority .P — 


70. You suggest a system of plural voting. Would you explain what 
you mean by plural voting? — My system is altogether different from the 
system which is now in existence in Belgium. For instance, in Belgium a 
man who is 21 years old and who is a resident of a place for one year will 
have one vote ; and when he becomes 21 years old and has a legitimate son, 
he will have a supplementary vote; and when that man is a graduate, be 
will have another supplementary vote; so that the total votes are three. 
But my system is this. A man who is 21 years old will have one vote. If 
that man is a Secondary School Leaving Certificate holder, he will be given 

he is a graduate, he must be given three votes. So it is 
slightly different from the Belgian system. 

71. He gets one vote on the day he reaches 21 years. At what point 
does he get the second vote?—If he is a Secondary School Leavin^y Certi- 
ficate holder, that is if he passes the School Final examination. ^ 

72. What is the benefit for the depressed classes in your proposal ?-— All 
the voters are ignorant people. So if a weighted vote is given on the basis 

®“l^^^hion, naturally the educated man will give a considered vote and an 
intelligent vote. 


78. mat IS your proposal, 'I want to know?— Suppose I am 21 years 
old and a voter. If I am a Secondary School leaving Certificate holder I 
will have a secondary vote. If I am a graduate"! wiU have three votes. 

74 How is that connected with the depressed classes?— AU the voters 
are^ ignorant people. ^ An educated man will give an intelligent vote. If 
ne IS a graduate, he is equal to three uneducated voters. 

+ 1 , ^ there are very few educated people at present amons 

So1i?ral?XtificLe hS 

method" of resei-vation of seats in the joint elec- 
torates would not produce adequate representation of the depressed classes 
and therefore you pant separate representation. Is it your view that there 
must be separate electorates Yes.. 


77. And you give your reasons in your memorandum? — ^Yes. 

/8. Khan Bahadur Aziz-ul-Hy,qv,e : Am I to understand that according 
to your system you want to give representation to each suh-caste of the 

two?— Tbe ° f is any diflFerence between the 

two. The difference in the sub-caste is not so great as in the Brahman 
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community or the Mndaliyar community, and I do not want to make the 
breach greater. * 

* * * 

79. You say that the property qualification should fee lower^^d and voters 

should not be under 21 years of age and also thj^t they should possess a 
Secondary School Leaving Certificate. I understand, is tlje Matricula- 
tion Certificate? — Yes. , 

80. Why do you fix such a high qualification? Do you think you will 
get many on to the electoral roll by this qualification ?~This is ^e of the 
qualifications ; I have given so many. 

81. D‘o I understand ^hat you will get a large number of depressed class 
people on to the electoral roll by this qualification? — ^Yes. 

82. Hoy many depressed class people would be matriculates? — Two or 
three thousand. 

83. You are proposing the group system for men but you do not want 

the principles of the group system to apply to women. That is what you 
mean by no separate groups for women ? — Yes. ^ 

84. Or do you mean that women should not be grouped separately but 

that they should be grouped with men ? — They should be grouped with men : 
they should not form separate groups. • 

85. Bo you think that women would be elected by that system? — ^There 
is only onel woman graduate in my community. If separate election is given 
to ladies I think those seats will be enjoyed by high caste ladies only. 

86. What educational qualifications would you fix for women? Would 
it^be the same as for men? — ^Yes. 

87. You would not like to enfranchise people who do not possess pro- 
perty? — I have given the property qualification here. If a man pays a tax 
of Rs. 2 per annum he should be given the vote. 

4(> 

88. You do not want to give votes to men but you say that the group 
system should be instituted for those who have no votes ” ? — If the Govern- 
ment want to give them 1 do not stand in the way. 

89. Bh Zulfiqar Ali Khan : The Provincial Committee have expressed 
the view that the depressed class voters should be included in the general 
electorate with the Hindu community. Are you agreeable? — I think the 
suggestion was made by the Madras Provincial Statutory Commission when 
the Simon Commission visited India. Now that you have suggested it I am 
thankful to you. I say I don’t want to lose any seat and at the same time 
I want a vote in the joint electorate. If you accept my proposition I want 
a sufficient number of seats and at the same time a voice in the general 
electorate. I want seats proportionate to the population. If you are pre- 
pared to give more seats I am prepared to take them. 

90. Are you asking for more? — ^Yes. 

91. Bo you find intelligent men amongst the tannery workers? — 1 think 
there are no competent men amongst the tannery workers. 

92. Therefore you would welcome an outsider to represent them? — ^Yes. 

93. Sir Muhammad Yakub : ‘Would you give an additional vote only on 

an educational qualification or on any other qualification #lso? — Educational 
qualification along with age. • 

94. For instance if a man possesses immoveable property, on that basis, 
would you give bipi a second vote or not? — The votes should be limited. 

95. Would you also give additional votes for an additional number of 
wives ?—No. 
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96. Do you ^now anything about the minorities pact which was entered 
into at the Round Table Conference in London? Do you stick to that pact? 
— ^Yes, I want a separate electorate. 

* * * * 

97. And anything beytlnd tha^gact is not acceptable to you? No.” 

98. Di\ %inbedk(iT: Have ^ you neard of the All-India Depressed Classes 
Association ? — ^Yes . 

99. Mr. Rajah is President? — Yes. 

100. Is there any branch of that Association in Madras? — I do not know. 

101. You know that this is a very important ^^association, this All-India 
Depressed Classes Association. It claims to represent all the depressed 
classes of India? — So far as I am concerned, I am ignorant of it. 

102. You have very truly] said that Mr. Rajah ha§ the right to change^ his 
opinions but you do maintain that Mr. Rajah^s opinions are not the opinions 
of the Adi-Dravida Mahajana Sabha? — No. 

103^ You still stand for separate electorates? — Yes, and that is the opinion 
of the All-India Adi-Dravida Mahajana Sabha. 

******* 

104. In your statement*' you condemn the proposal that the Depressed 
Classes Association should elect a member to the Council. Suppose the 
Association as a representative body had the right of sending a represent- 
ative to Council, would you still object — ^Yes. 

105. In your answer to Question 1 clause (t) you say “ In the fimt elec- 
tion which was held after the Montagu-Chelmsford reforms many people 
who were newly enfranchised came to me and asked my advice. In the 
second election they became intelligent Can you kindly explain what you 
mean? — That is the case everywhere. For instance, in England when the 
Reforms of 1832 were introduced the people did not understand them. 
Naturally after two or three elections they all became intelligent. That is 
my meaning. 

106. Why did not the voters of the labouring class seek advice in the 
second election? — ^Because they had become intelligent. 

* « * ' * * * * 

107. Mr, Sivaraj : You spoke of the All-India Depressed Classes Federa- 
tion. Was that formed after the Madras Provincial Reforms? — I came to 
know about the Depressed Classes Federation very recently. 


Memorandum submitted by the MADRAS CHAMBER OF 
COMMERCE. 

I.~PROyiNCIAL LEGISLATURES. 

1. Extension op Franohisb. 

(a) It is suggested that as a first and immediate step, the franchise of 
the^ amended District Municipalities and Local Boards Acts be adopted. 
This would give a vote to any one who paid any form of tax either to 
Government or to any Local Body, and would enfranchise about 5 million 
people or over 10 per cent, of the population. 

(b) Such an efectorate would be capable of casting an intelligent vote 
as it would receive rapid education through the elections to Local Bodies. 

(c) Such a franchise would he administratively manageable as elections 
are shortly to he held all over ‘Madras on this basis forXocal Bodies, and 
the electoral rolls are nearly complete. 

(d) Does not arise. 
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(e) It is not considered either practicable or dlesirable lhat there 
should be any further extension of the franchise until the proposed rolls 
have been used for a period of 10 years or for 3 Legislative Council elections * 

(/) Although in theory a group system might be desirable as a basis for 
adult suffrage, it is not considered practicable at the, present moment. It 
must be remembered that the Panchayat system, which at present is the 
smallest unit of Local Self Government, has not yet 'been 6:3Aended to the 
whole of the Presidency. ^ ^ 

(g) If the group system were adopteS'it is considered mo8t important 

that only group electors should be qualified to* stand as candidates for such 
constituencies. * ^ 

(h) j (i)j (j) Does not arise in view of the answer given to (/). 

2. Franchise QuAnmcATioNs. 

(a) The answer to this question is in the negative. 

(b) It is not considered that the voting strength of each community 

should necessarily be proportionate* to its numbers, as there are other 
considerations than the population to be taken into account. On a purely 
population basis Europeans and Anglo-Indians would receive no representation 
at all, and the Mohammedan community would receive little consideration. 
In the case of certain small but important minorities it is essential that 
there should be weightage , 

(c) The possession of property or the payment of tax is considered a 
necessary qualification for franchise at present. 

(d) The answer is in the negative. 

(e) It is agreed that the existing military service qualification for 
franchise should be retained, but that it should not be extended to include 
Service in Auxiliary and Territorial Forces. 

3. Women’s Stjeprage. 

(a) If the proposal is to make the amended Local Boards and District 
Municipalities franchise the basis for the new franchise, it is estimated that 
some 655,000 women will be enfranchised. It is not therefore considered 
necessary that there should be any further increase at present in the Women’s 
electorate as on the suggested basis there will be an automatic increase 
as the years pass. It is urged by some that owing to the Hindu laws of 
inheritance, women are not entitled to hold property and therefore many 
Hindu wives will not receive the franchise. It is suggested that the remedy 
lies rather in the modification of the property laws than in giving special 
treatment to women for the purpose of franchise. 

(b] If the group system is established, each group should consist of both 
men and women. 

4. Representation op the Depressed Classes. 

Even with the suggested extension of the franchise it is unlikely that 
the depressed classes would be able to secure representatives of their own 
choice in the general electorate, ft is therefore considered that for a 
period of at least 10 years the depressed classes should be given separate 
electorates with a fixed number of seats in the Legislature. It is possible 
that a lower franchise may be necessary* for these people and if so the 
group system might be adopted. The basis of the group can at present be 
found in the “ Sangams ” which are formed# in variou^ districts. If these 
Sangams ” could be encouraged and ^iven definite areas and divided into 
village groups the scheme might prove to be administratively possible. 

At the end qf the stated period of 10 years the community should be 
given the choice between a continuance of the system of separate electorates 
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and the reservation of a certain number of seats to which representatives 
would be elected by the general electorate. 

5. Representation of Labour. 

It is agreed in principle that labour should receive separate and special 
representation in the Legislatures. 

(a) In th^ case of industrial labour it is generally agreed that member- 
ship of Trade Unions would, tn their’ present stage of development, provide 
an unstable and unsatisfactory basis for franchise. It is suggested that 
representation he provided for Madras and upcountry labour on the basis 
cf a franchise for bond fide labourers receiving a wage of not less than Rs. 15 
a month. The rolls wonld be revised annually and each labourer would 
have to prove employment for not less than three months before enrolment 
as a voter. This would ensure the representation of labour by labour. 

(b) In the case of agricultural and plantation labour, as this is largely 
depressed class labour, it is suggested that provision of separate depressed 
class constituencies wonld provide adequate representation for this form of 
labour.^ The greater part of labour in South India is agricultural or 
depressed class and therefore this would deserve a far larger representation 
in the Legislature than industrial labour. 


II.— FEDERAL LEGISLATURE. 

6. Allocation of seats to British Indian Provinces. 

{a) The proposal of the Federal Structure Committee in regard to election 
to the Upper Chamber by Provincial Legislatures by the single transferable 
vote is agreed to. 

(b) If a system of direct election is adopted for the Lower Chamber, 
it is suggested that the basis of the franchise should be the same as the 
existing franchise for the Assembly. 

(c) It is suggested that it would be better to adopt indirect election to 
the Lower Chamber and direct election to the Upper Chamber on the 
basis of the existing Council of State Roll. The opinion of the Local 
Franchise Committee, however, which will study this question in all its 
aspects, will be accepted by the Chamber. 

7. Representation of Women, Labour and Depressed Glasses. 

For a period of 10 years it is suggested that a certain number of seats 
in the Legislature should he reserved for women. It has been proposed 
that labour and the depressed classes should be represented through their 
special or separate constituencies. The precise method adopted should be 
revised after a period of 10 years. 
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MADRAS. 

Dated 1st March, 1932; 


Present : 

All members of the Indian Franchise Committee and of the Madras 
Pr<?vtncial Franchise Committee. 


Mr. F, E. JAMES^ M«L.A.> representing the United Planters 
Association. 

Mr. W. O. WRIGHT, representing the European Associathin. 

Mr. F. BIRLEY (Chairman), \ representing the Madras 

Mr. K. KAYE, ^ .Chamber of Commerce. 

1. The Chairman: Mr. James, I suppose you will give evidence in cFief.^ 
-Yes. 

2. Will you first of all give the membership of your Association, the 
Chamber of Commerce — I think, perhaps, I ought to explain that we re- 
*p resent the Chamber of Commerce, the United Planters Association, the 
European Association and the Trades Association. Of course we have, more 
or less, agreed upon one memorandum. 

3. You represent all the three Associations? — Yes, we represent all the 
three. 

4. Can you tell me, first of all, the Eiu'opean population in this Pro- 
vince? — ^Roughly, 13,000 according to the 1931 census, not including the 
Anglo-Indians and not including the Troops. 

5. Can you tell me what the membership of the Chamber of Commerce 
is? — There are 60 and odd firm^s represented in the Chamber. 

6. It is not easy to answer what the capital invested would be? — No, it 
IS a difficult thing to answer adequately, but figures could be obtained. 

7. I see your evidence taken as a whole corresponds very closely with 
the views expressed by the Madras Provincial Committee, except that 
you do not propose an educational qualification for women? — No. 

8. Why do you dissent from that recommendation? — Because we under- 
stood that the basis of the women^s demands was equality with men; 
and as we were opposed to any educational test for men, we thought we 
should oppose any educational test for women. 

9. Have you any views on the proposal that for the first 10 years, say, a 

number of women should be elected by some special means for the Legisla- 
ture in order to look after the special ^interests of women during that 
period? — I think we should •agree that something is necessary, possibly a* 
reservation of seats. ^ 

10. You are willing to make that* departure from abstract equality.^ — 
Certainly. 

11. As regards the depressed classes, you mention in your memorandum 
that “ the basis of the group can at present be found in the ‘ Sangams ’ which 
are formed in the various districts. If these ^ Sangams ’ could be encouraged 
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and giyen definite areas and divided into village groups the scheme imght prove 
to he administratively possible Will you explain what this is, if only^ for 
the benefit of the Parliamentary members? — think, perhaps, two of us might 
explain that from two points of view. In the first place, as regards the 
‘ Sangams ’ u> the planting areas, where labour is almost entirely composed 
of the depressed classes, Jt is difficult to find out what they are, — a 'sort of 
mutual improvement society, and<jlikey sometimes develop into a kind of sub- 
caste ; but ori^nally they begin# as social groups very loosely defined as to area, 
but they are the kind of groi^p that will co-operate at every festival and some- 
times they# form the basis of a rudimentary co-operative society. 

12. Is that universal amongst this class? — No; I think Mr. Wright can 
give his experiences from the industrial areas. ^ 

(Mr. Wright): I don’t think I can add much to what Mr. James has 
told you. In the industrial areas in which my own firm is interested we 
have found that some societies have been formed amongst our labourers and 
it is usually, as Mr. James has described it, for mutual improvement. 
Occasionally the members of the ‘ Sangam ’ subscribe throughout the 
year in^ order that they may have a fund to celebrate some particular 
festival* together. 

13. It can hardly be said to be the basis for a universal group system ? 
— {Mr. James): No, 

14. If you are going to have a group system you must have it by group- 
ing lots of 20 or sop — This system might be utilised in particular areas for 
particular classes. 

15. Turning to Labour, what percentage of labourers would be in- 
cluded in your special constituency if the basis was the receipt of a wage 
of not less than Rs. 15 a month. Can you give us any idea? — It is ver/ 
difficult to say. The proposal in our memorandum was rather a general 
#one and the Provincial Committee and the Government, adopting the sug- 
gestion as a general principle, proposed that as a working basis you 
should take the factories registered under the Factories Act and enfranchise 
all labourers working in such factories who are in receipt of Rs. 15 or mOre. 
That would enfranchise, working on the 1931 figures, 136,000 adult workers in 
the Presidency. 

36. Out of how many? — It is difficult to say how many workers there 
are. . The 1921 statistics will give that figure. 

17. You remember yesterday the representative of the Tanneries said 
that the average monthly wage was not more than Rs. 12. They would not 
get enfranchised on such a basis? — ^Well, I don’t know about the Tanneries. 
It would be quite possible to lower the minimum, if necessary. 

18. I was wondering whether it would enfranchise, in practice, the ordi- 
nary worker or only the higher paid groups.^ — (Mr. Wright): I don’t know 
anything about Tanneries. I think a Ri. 15 wage would enfranchise the 
bulk of the adult workers. 

19. What representation has the European, on the one side, and Com- 
merce and Industry on the other, in the Council? — ^There are two seats" for 
the Chamber of Commerce in South India; one seat for the Planting Asso- 
ciation; one seat for the Trades Association; and one seat for the General 
European Constituency; a total of ^5. 

20. It has been suggested elsewhere that the European seat should be 
merged with the Commercial seat. Have you any views on that? — ^Yes, Sir. 
The claim for the representation of Europeans qua Europeans is rather on 
these grounds: the seats occupied by the special representative of the 
Chamber of Commerce and the Planting Association are seats which are 
held by men who are, mostly, senior men and who are put ifi. for a definite 
purpose. They are put in mainly to watch the particular interests whether 
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Planting or Industrial; and therefore the European community feel that 
they should have an opportunity, as Europeans, of representing what I 
may call the British point of view in this country, and they feel the more 
so inasmuch as in the new Councils that are organised, it is practically 
certain that the official element will he ousted entirely and therefore the 
British official will not be in the legislature. There is another reason which 
I might put forward at this stage, an(^tkat is t£at there is a considerable 
awakening among the younger section of i^e British conmfunity in this"* 
country which has taken various forms in di^erent places ; in some places 
they are known as the new Boyalist organisation which is an organisation 
of younger men and I know from my contact with them that they are 
very anxious that the younger section of Britishers should he represented. 
If the representation is left entirely to the Chamber of Commerce, there is 
a likelihood that it will send only the senior men. 

21. The proposal, I understand, is to increase the legislature to 220?— 
That is the proposal of the Local Committee. 

22. On that sort of basis what representation would you suggest for these 
special interests.*^ — We suggest that there should be a* total number of 8 
European seats as opposed to 5 which gives us a little less than our present 
proportion in the legislature. Of those 8, three would be elected by a 
joint constituency of the Chambers of Commerce in South India and the 
Trades Associations in South India; two would be elected by the Planting 
constituency; and three by the general European constituency. 

23. Sir Sunder Singh Majiihia : In your memorandum you give the figure 
of 655,000 women who will be enfranchised? — I think that included the educa- 
jiional test as well. 

24. The Eon^hle Mary Fichjord: With regard to that same passage, you 
say it is suggested that the remedy lies rather in the modification of the, 
property laws than in giving special treatment to women for the purpose^ of 
franchise Do you think those laws are likely to be modified? — I think 
so, if there is an improvement, at any rate for the next few years, in your 
representation in the legislatures. I do not think the addition of three or 
tour thousand voters will make any difference with regard to adequate 
representation in the legislature. 

25. The literacy qualification would increase it by about 50 per cent. 
Have you any strong objection to that qualification? — We are not in the 
least opposed to the fullest possible representation of women that can be 
arranged. Our fear in drafting this paragraph was this, that if you made 
a special arrangement whereby a larger number of women came on to the 
electoral rolls, in spite of the Hindu inheritance disqualification, then you 
might run the risk of perpetuating what we consider to be an unfortunate 
law in regard to inheritance. 

26. You think it more likely that there would be an agitation to alter 
the law if women voters were left out? — ^Yes. 

27. Mrs. Sulharayan : Do you think that women will agitate aH the more 
on the ground of their own disqualification ? — I hope so. 

28. Don’t you think it very desirable to increase the women voters now? 

We should not object in the least to the increase. Our fear was that if you 
increased them by artificial means then the obstruction of these particular 
laws would, in a sense, be taken away and therefore the reason for the agita* 
tion would be removed. • 

29. In your answer 3 (h) you say that the groups should consist of both 
men and womeir. Do you think that women will have a chance of being 
elected as secondary voters, if grouped with men?^ — I don’t see why they 
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sHonld not. In certain parts, for example in Malabar, their chances will 
be very good, bntVoi^ know more about that. 

30. What about other parts .P — don’t know. 

31. As regards the- representation of women in the legislature, whak 
machinery would you suggest for filling the reserved seats ? — We don’t have 

.any particulaiti views about that. WfL rather left that to the Local Committee 
to suggest. Our main point v»as to make (at least for the first time) some 
special arrangements whereby^ 3 representatives might be ensured. 

32. Sir Ernest Bennett: You say in your memorandum in answer to’ Q. 1 (/) 
“ although in theory a group system might be desirable as a basis for adult 
suffrage, it is not considered practicable at the present moment ”. Are you- 
thinking of administrative difficulties there? — ^Yes, I think that is probably the 
main difficulty; and also this fact that the direct system of election has gone- 
further in tliis Province than in any other province and if you now intro- 
duce the group system it would mean a re-casting of the whole administra- 
tive machinery. 

33. You have not heard of the hybrid system? — It could not be worked' 
administratively. We thought it would be difficult to work the hybrid system, 
in view of the Panchayats. 

34. Sir Muhammad Yahub: Do you think there is a real and definite 
desire among the people of India to give an extensive franchise to their 
women? — I don’t know whether it is a very easy question for us to answer. 

35. Therefore I put it to you. For instance, what are the conditions' in' 
Madras'? ? Is there a very keen desire among the people of Madras to give 
an extensive franchise to women, even if it were By giving them concessions 3*^ 
— ^I can only say as a member of the Local Franchise Committee that it was' 

#the unanimous feeling of the members of the Committee, without exception^ 
that there should be a considerable increase in the franchise for women. 

36. I do not understand what you mean by considerable ”. Do you 
think we should give artificial qualifications to bring them in large numbers 
on to the electoral roll? — That was not our opinion when drafting this 
memorandum. 

37. Your opinion is that women should come in their own right like men ? 
— ^Preferably. 

38. Do you think a very large number of women in India would be able 
to use their right of franchise, if it was given to them? — I think we are 
hardly in a position to say that. 

39. What was your experience of the last elections? — If you want my 
personal experience, I think, so far as Madras is concerned, provided the' 
elections are fought on fairly clear issues, a fair percentage of women will 
go to the polls, if proper arrangements are made. 

40. By having separate polling booths and preferably ladies as returning' 
officers or presiding officers ?— Certainly, if necessary. 

41. If that cannot be managed you think that a large number of women" 
voters would not attend? — I think it can be managed. 

42. If it could not be managed?— I suppose 4t would be more difficult, but- 
i don’t admit that it could not be managed. 

Europeans m the Madras Presidency to be grouped' 
with the Anglo-Indians and a joint electorate be given to the two amal- 
gamated communities ? — N o . 

objection?— For one thing, our interests are quite- 
different. m ^ 
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45. In what respect? — In almost every respect. Our* economic life, our 
-social life and our political organizations are distinct. 

46. Don’t you think that in a country like India where tl^ere are so many 
castes and creeds and different interests, if special representation is given to 
every small group, caste and creed pr-qj^ably nothing will be left for the 

‘general electorate? — There is, of courfe, always that dange? if we go to^ 
•far in the matter. * 

47. Are you satisfied with the number whicS has been suggest^ now? — On 
the whole, I think, taking the recommendations of the Government and the 
•recommendations of th«k local Franchise Committee, the proposal is a workable 
.-one and it gives fair representation to special interests and communities. 

48. If special representation and separate electorates are given to all the 
different interests, w.hat would be the balance left for the major interests 
nnd major communities? — I think, you will see from the memorandum that 
a very considerable balance is left to the general electorate. 

49. Mr. Butler: How would you choose three representatives of the Euro- 
pean Association? — Probably by dividing the tracts into three electoral 
, areas. It is only a suggestion, one might possibly be Madras and Ohingleput 
.where there are about 4,000 Europeans, one for Isfilgiris and Coimbatore 
where there are^ another 4,000, and then the rSst including the hTorthem Dis- 
ttrict for the third area. Some arrangement like that could be made. 

50. You mentioned the Royalist oi'ganization. Will you have one repre- 
sentative of that organization.^ — ^I think it would be the wish of the 

-community generally that the younger men should come forward. 

, 51. As candidates? — ^Yes. The only difficulty of younger men taking up 

tthis work is that they are not always in a position to give the time that the 
more senior men are giving. I think I am speaking for my colleagues wheu 
I say that we should welcome the presence of younger men and definite 
arrangements for their coming in. 

52. Mr. Ohintamuni: Wliat is the number of Indian members in the 
Madras Chamber of Commerce? — Three or four. 

53. Were there no more applications or were they refused? — ^No one has 
-ever been refused. 

54. Are there also Indian members in the Trades Associations? — ^Yes. 

55. Also a small number? — As many as wished to come in have come in. 
It is a very, very small number. As many as have ever applied have come in. 

56. Is there any conflict of interests between Indian trade and commerce 
.and European trade and commerce.^ — {Mr. Kaye): Not necessarily. 

57. Do you think that the interests of trade and commerce, either Indian 
or European, would be jeopardised, if the two were treated as one? — Do you 
-mean if there was one electorate? 

58. If there was one constituency representing trade and commerce? — 
(ilfr, Birley): To-day, no. In future, it is very difficult to say. 

59. You apprehend it in the future .P — ^It seems to me a possibility. 

60. Do you think it is a mere possibility or you apprehend it? — I have 

mo reason to apprehend it. ♦ ^ 

(Mr J ames) : There is one difficulty ^ and that is that any agree- 
ment to- pool the electoral roll for these bodies would h%ve to be accompanied 
by some agreement as to the rules governing the admission to these bodies. 
The whole question was discussed in Madras when we were making, sug- 
gestions in regard to the amendment of the Madras Municipal Act and the 
fear of the Indian Chamber of CJommerce was that their candidates might 
be influenced by the European votes and the fear of the European Chamber of 
mCommerce was that the more^ «hall I say, genial rules or easy rules of the 
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Indian Ohamber might result in the European votes being entirely swamped. 
These are the prac-ftical difficulties. 

61. DonH you think, that these difficulties are capable of adjustment? — > 

I do. 

62. Are the Sulk of non-official Europeans, who are enfranchised, members 
of the trading, commercial find plaining communities? — ^Yes. 

• 63. If thatffie so, what is the jus^fication that you urge in favour of a 
separate constituency for the European community and European trade and 
commerce ?--^The justification i^hich I have already mentioned in answer to 
the Chairman. 

64. Would you mind saying that again ? — ^There ♦'are various points of 
view. One is the view that if separate electorates — I did not mention this 
before — are to be given to different communities, the British community in 
India as such feels that it has a point of view which should be represented 
in the legislature. The representatives of special interests naturally repre- 
sent the point of view of those interests. The commerce representatives are 
dealing specifically with commercial and industrial matters and very often 
do not express any opinion on general political questions and the almost 
certain absence of the British point of view from the official bench in the 
legislatures of the future makes the British community here feel that it is 
very essential that they should«have a member representing the British point 
of view in a non-official way. That is one reason. Another reason, which I 
have already given, is that the representatives of these commercial bodies are 
likely to be the senior men. Therefore, the point of view of the younger 
men among Britishers gets little representation and there has recently, 
as among all communities, been an awakening of political interest on the 
part of the younger section of the British community and they are anxious r 
that they should have an opportunity of being represented from the general 
electorate as they find it difficult to get in the special constituency. 

65. Is there any inherent difficulty of younger men being sent in through 
the commercial constituency? — There will be some difficulty because it is the 
controlling people in firms, the senior partners and so forth, who know their 
interests and naturally the senior men in the firms are those who are nomi- 
nated to represent those interests. 

66. Whatever may be the point of view, do you thmk, on a perusal 
of the proceedings of the legislative council, that in practice there has been 
any substantial difference between the representatives of the European com- 
munity and the British Chamber of Commerce? — can give my personal 
experience of two legislatures. I might say that there have been times when 
the representatives of the Ohamber of Commerce have not been able ”40 put 
forward the views of the European community as such, inasmuch as they are 
there not so mnch as representatives of political views as representatives of 
special interests. 

67. In your memorandum regarding the representation of the depressed 
classes, you say “ at the end of the stated period of 10 years the community 
should be given the choice between a continuance of the system of separate 
electorates and the reservation of a certain number of seats to which repre- 
sentatives would be elected by the general electorate Is it your experience 
that any community or interest which has once been given separate electorates 
would, of its own accord, say that it would give them up after 10 years?— It has 
been the experience of the past ten years that none is willing*. 

68. Is it conceiva^e, is it liljely, is it human nature for a body volun- 
tarily to come forward and say that they will forego these privileges ?— That 
depends entirely on the political future. 

69. You can’t say anything on the basis of the past.?— -I plight say that 
my experience of the past 10 years is that so far no community has been 
willing to give up separate electorates. 
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70. Then when you advocate separate electorates in preference to resjerva- 
tion of seats in a joint electorate you don’t go on the basis of experience? — 
As far as we are concerned, we have gone on the basis of what we have 
understood the representatives of the depressed classes wanted. 

71. Therefore you have advocated a separate electorate — ^YSs. 

72. After having disapproved of the gr^jk system’ you have said in your 
mepiprandum ‘ ‘ if the group system were adopted is considered mo^t important 
that only group electors should be qualified to s^and as candidates for such 
constituencies Why is that so? — Because it is* felt that the group should 
only elect from among its own members, for otherwise you don’t get true- 
representatives of the group. 

73. A group of 25 voters will elect a representative. That representative 
will necessarily be one of the group itself. But when elections for the 
council are held, the representatives selected by the groups will form part of 
the general electorate and whoever may be a candidate may be elected. 
You say only group electors should be qualified to stand as candidates? — 
think there is a misapprehension. What is meant here is that the group 
should not be allowed to elect to the secondary roll anybody from outside the 
group. 

74. You have objected to the ^ representation of labour through trade- 
unions. Before raising this objection have you censidered the recommenda/- 
tions of the Whitley Commission in that behalf? — (Mr. Kaye): We have. 

75. What is your principal objection to representation through trade 
unions? — It is not so much the objection to the trade unions as a wish to 
ensure that labour should be represented by labour. 

• 76. Are not trade unions bodies of labourers ? — They are not always con- 
trolled by labourers. 

77. That is your objection.^ — ^Yes. 

78. On what ground do you prefer indirect election to the lower house of 
the Federal Legislature? — (Mr. James): I think the general feeling was 
that the representatives from a province in the lower house should represent 
the political state of that province at that time and this could best and most 
conveniently be secured by indirect election. But we are not particularly 
strong on that point. If you will read our memorandum you will see that 
we are prepared to leave that matter to the local Franchise Committee. 

79. Assuming that it is decided that, as at present, the election to the 
lower house of the Federal Legislature shall be direct, would you not lower 
the franchise qualification.? — We thought that the existing qualification 
would suffice for the time being. 

80. Would you not lower it somewhat? — ^I don’t think we have any parti- 
cularly strong views on this. We should not want to lower it too much. 

81. Mr. Miller: Do you agree that adult suffrage should be the ultimate 
goal ? — ^Yes. 

82. Do you consider that if any further extension is given it would still 

leave unenfranchised a large number of villagers and that they should receive 
education through elections to the Municipal Boards and the Local Boards P — 
Yes, that is one method. ^ 

83. You would not favour any extension of the municipal franchise. It 
should be by gradual steps until adult suffrage is reached? — ^I think, after a 
time we might. We have just extended the"® local boards and municipal 
franchise very considerably. I should not be in favour of extending it 
again immediately. But, I think it would be quite possible to make a further 
extension of that franchise before you make an extension of the franchise for 
the legislature. 
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84. It has heen said that it is unpractical to do it. Can yon suggest 
any method whereby the municipal electoral roll might be extended by the 
direct method or by grouping? — think extension by the direct method 
is quite pra^itieable. . 

85. Up to adult su^age ? — ^Ultimately, yes. Our point of view .was this. 
We are p reared to recommend®a^considerable extension now, but we should 
like to see arrangements ma^e that in future a further extension ultinjately 
up to adult suffrage was guaranteed. Our feeling at the moment is that if 
a considerable extension was accepted now, those in power in 10 years’ time 
may probably not be willing to go further. We, therefore, want to make 
provision against that time now. 

86. What are your proposals for European representation in the Council? 

- — Our proposal is that there should be 8 Europeans in a Council of about 
210 to 220. That would preserve the same proportion which we enjoy at 
present. I think I said three would be elected by a general constituency 
and two by the planters. 

87. You consider that the European representation should be other than 
through Chambers ? — Certainly. 

88. The reason is that the Chamber does not go into politics, except in so 
far as it affects their interest and other bodies go into the political side of 
the matter. Therefore you think that those -who have studied political 
matters should represent the community? — Yes, that is true. 

89. And you think that if the younger men have representation they 

possibly might take a wider interest in general Indian affairs than the older 
men who will probably stay for a short time only in the country? — I 
think it is very likely. g, 

90. They really would not he any good to the European community. It 
is the younger men who should have representation, for they have a long time 
ito spend in the country? — Certainly. 

91. What is your opinion of the trade unions that exist in Madras at 
present. Are they satisf actory (Mr, Kaye): 1 don’t think they can he 
called satisfactory. 

92. That would he one reason why you don’t want representation through 
trade unions? — {Mr. James): There is one point which we had in mind 
in making the recommendation. Some of the unions are ephemeral in 
character and unstable and poor in membership. The number of regis- 
tered trade unions at the moment is only 22 with a total membership of 
■38,407 of whom 26,254 belong to on© railway union which includes not 
.only the manual workers but also the clerical workers, and we have a 
mumher of unions like the Textile Labour Union, the Tile Workers’ Union 
whose membership is very small — 30, 40, 60 and so on. 

Another difficulty in connection with representation through trade unions 
’is that the unions here have not so far developed npon vocational lines. 
"The unions here have developed veix much round a firm or a large em- 
ployer of labour. For example Parrys’ have a factory and you have the 
Parrys’ workers union in that very place. You will find that there are 
T36,000 adults working in factories registered under the Factories Act. 
Our view is not that we should in any way be against the trade union move- 
ment, but when we are seeking for some basis of franchise for industrial 
workers, we^ say that the trade unions in* Madras at present are not a 
•suitable basis. That is really tbe point. 

93. Mr. Tambe: Are all tbe trading firms represented in the Chamber 
of Commerce or are any left out? — Most of them are represented there. A 
few are not members of the Chamber. The greater majcwity are. 

94. Are the members of the Chamber also members of the Trades Asso- 
ciation ? — ^No. 
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95. Are the members of the Trades Association members of the Planters' 

Association ? — No. * 

96. How many Europeans are left out who are not n^embers of any of the 
associations ? — ^It is difficult to say, because these associations ar^ composed of 
representatives. 


O'?. Can you give us that information later on?~Certainly, 

98. With regard to the depressed classes you propose separate electorates 
for 10 years and you state that at the end of 10 years, ‘ the community 
should be given the choice between a continuance of the system of separate 
electorates and the reservation of a certain number of seats to which repre- 
sentatives would be elected by the general electorate \ Would you recom- 
mend that in the case* of the European Association — that the European 
community should have the choice between a reservation of seats and the 
continuance of separate electorates.? — I think it would be quite fair to 
make that same suggestion. 

99. Khan Bahadur Aziz-ul-Huque : Mr. James, I find that, unlike other 

provinces, you have placed your ease very moderately. You want 8 seats 
out of 200 or 230. What is puzzling me is thisi— is it possible to find out 
some system by which the interests of the Europeans, planters, 
commercial interests and so on could be amalgamated and all 
the seats given over to that one organization.? The reason is this. Of late, 
there has been a complaint that certain specified associations in trade or 
commerce have got a voice m the legislature, but others who might have 
coiiie in later have not. I find in the Madras report that the Madras 
Piece-goods Association wants representation and some other ^ associations' 
want representation. In view of this, is it not possible to restrict the elec- 
torate to some one European organization and grant them the total number 
of seats which you want and do away with different interests? — It is quite- 

possible to do that. If all the o*uher interests are prepared to get their 

representation that way, you can expect the European community to do the 
same. 

100. You have said that the Chamber of Commerce do not take any 

interest in political matters. They take interest only in commercial subjects. 
Other special interests do take an interest in political matters. In other 
words, your position becomes more or less that of experts. In view of that, 
don’t you think that your seats could be amalgamated ^vith others? — {Mr. 
Birley) : That is not quite right. When we said that the ^ Chamber of 

Commerce did not take an interest in political matters it did not mean 

that it took no interest. The Chamber of Commerce take an intei*est in 
l^olitics, whenever the subject under discussion relates to commercial matters.. 
We do take an interest in politics to that extent. The greater part of 
the politics of the future will probably settle round commercial interests- 
and then the Chamber of Commerce’s interest will increase. 

101. Will there be any danger to commerce if the total number of seats^ 
of Europeans is increased to 8 and others are done away with? — I don’t 
quite follow. 

102. Do you think there wijl be any danger to European Commerce if 
the total number of seats for the different interests are amalgamated and 
the Europeans are granted 8 seats?— No, I dofi’t think s#. 

103. Do you now vote by post or are you required to go to the polling: 
booths? — ^We vote by post. 

104. What is tliis Domiciled European Association? Is it really an asso- 
ciation of Europeans or what are ordinarily known as Anglo-Indians? — I 
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am afraid I do not know. Ton will have to ask the representatives of that 
Association. * 

105. Does it include any member who as an European has got a vote in 
the European constituency? — No. 

106. In answer to Mr. Chintamani you said that in the last 10 years you 

have not seen separate* elector^e not being wanted by anybody who had 
got it. Sof once separate electoj^tes are granted, the only possibility of 
taking them away is for th^t body to show a little moderation? — ^A great 
deal of n^deration, * 

107. Major Milner : Mr. James, I see you say in your answer to 1 (b) “ such 
an electorate would be capable of casting an intellig^t vote as it would receive 
rapid education through the elections to local bodies Is it your view that it 
is necessary to give experience in order to enable the people to cast an intelligent 
vote? — My experience both in England and India is that that is so. 

108. What is required is that people should have experience in voting 
and so forth? — Yes. They should take an interest. 

109. Therefore if we have adult suffrage straightaway, everybody would 
get that experience? — No. They would not get it. From, my point of view, 
it is a very great jump. 

110. Is there any difference in the capacity to absorb of persons whom 
you suggest should be give*h the vote and those who may not receive it?— 
It is a very difficult question to answer. 

111. There is no substantial difference, I suggest to you? — This will en- 
franchise some communities and will not enfranchise some others. 

112. You mean the backward communities.? — Yes, and depressed classes. 

113. You are suggesting provision for these.? — ^Yes. r 

^ 114. I suggest to you that there is no 'difference in their intelligence in 
this matter and that they all require experience and education.? — Yes. 

115. So there is no justification for this artificial distinction between 
those who pay taxes and those who do not.? — The only justification is that 
vof practicability. I believe firmly that universal education alone will be 
the remedy. 

116. By practicability you mean the difficulty of getting all these people 
to the poll.? — The difficulty of including them in the political machine. 

117. As regards the group system— it is one way of securing for them 
the necessary education — don’t you think it would give them an idea of the 

elementary form of election and gradually lead them on to adult suffrage? 

In the Madras presidency you have roughly 20 million adults. If they are 
made into groups of 20, you will get one million voters and they will get some 
sort of education. The other 19 millions will not get that same education. 

118. Bo I understand you to suggest that there is a distinction between 
this million voters who will have the direct vote and the 19 millions who 
■will have no direct vote?— Of course. They vote directly against the candi- 
‘date themselves and against the issues. 

119. There is nothing to prevent the candidates coming down to the 
villages and speaking to the groups?— It is not likely that they will do so. 

120. They have to do so in order to influence the secondary electors .?— 
That is what I want. 

121. They will have no (hfficulty in coming down to the villages and 
^.dressmg the primary voters r — ^They will only address the secondary electors. 

Ix you extend the system gradually they will influence every voter. 

^ 122. How do you propose to bridge the gulf between those who are 
'directly qualified by payment of^ taxes and the great nlass of those who 
«do not pay taxes? — ^Well, I admit it is a difficulty. Our proposal is that 
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if yon allow tlie extended francMse, which has now been giyen to the local 
bodies, to operate for 10 years, there is bound to be a considerable auto- 
matic increase in the electorate every few years; because, under the Local 
Boards and Municipalities Act, the local bodies right clown to panchayats, 
have been given pow’er to tax, which power they are already beginning 
to use. . • 

123. Well, there is still a large niasi^ which does not pay •taxes such 
as members of joint families, women and all \h.e rest of them. How do 
you propose to bridge that gulf.^^ — That system* is designed to bring in 
every one. 

124. By taxing additional sections of the community and bringing them 
into the electoral roll, you can get away from all those difficulties — That 
sounds well in theory. I have yet to hear of anyone giving any practical 
method. 

125. Do you think we can safely combine the direct voters and the 

indirect voters and make all indirect voters? — I think there will be a very 

strong objection to that on the part of those who have for some time 

enjoyed the vote. 

126. They will be members of the groups rather than direct voters? — 
do not think they will like that. Speaking from my own experience I 
think that those who have now the vote in the* various local bodies will 
be the first to object if you suggest taking away their vote from them. 

127. You are proposing to enfranchise 6 to 6 million people and leave 

out the rest of the 24 million adults in the province. If we combine them 
and give them an indirect vote, you have the choice between causing some 
slight feeling of resentment, if it exists, to 5 million people and giving 

pleasure and contentment to 19 millions? — do not mean that the giving 

of the vote gives pleasure and contentment to anybody. 

128. By perpetuating this distinction you will have the ‘ haves ’ on one 
side and the ‘ have-nots ^ on the other side ? — I do not know what you mean 
by the ' haves ’ and the ‘ have-nots 

129. ^ Haves ’ are presumably those who pay the taxes and the * have-nots ’ 
are those who have no property on which they can be taxed? — ^Under the 
present system of taxation in the country, those who have to pay the taxes 
are generally the ‘ have-nots ’. (Laughter.) 

130. With regard to panchayats you are aware that the panchayats have 
not been extended to the whole province. You are aware that there are 
5,000 of them in the presidency.^ — Yes. 

131. There are about' 5 to 6,000 villages? — ^Yes. 

132. So that almost all the villages have the franchise at the moment? — 
Yes, and adult suffrage. 

133. Both very good reasons for having adult suffrage on the one hand 
and the group system on the other ? — I think both are reasons for extending 
the panchayats. 

134. Major Milner: You object to trade unions being made the basis for 
the representation of labour on the ground that they are not suitable. You 
are claiming, however, representation for Chamber of Commerce and all the 
rest of it.P — ^Yes. 

135. Your Chamber comprises only a portion of those engaged in trade 

and commerce in, this presidency? — Yes. ^ ^ 

136. Why, in fairness, do you not say quite frankly that in your view 
similarly organised, properly constituted and registered trade unions should 
form the unit in regard to the representation of labour ? — ^If the trade unions 
•were as well organised as the Chamber of Commerce, I do not say that we 
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would have an^ objection; but the basis of registration at the present 
moment is very unsatisfactory. Some of the unions, of which we have a 
list here, are not working at the present moment. 

137. May^I take it therefore that if the trade unions are properly con- 
stituted, and duly ’registered in accordance with appropriate legislation 
existing in the countrj- and nass the tribunal suggested by the* Labour 
Commission* you would agree tna^ they should be the basis for representa- 
tion of labour .P — {Mr, BirUy): May I suggest that we have no objection 
to trade^unions being mad6 the basis for the representation of labour.^ Al® 
that we say is that we cannot at present recommend it. 

138. If they are properly constituted you hare no objection? — We have 
no objection. 

139. In your memorandum you have proposed restricting the franchise* 
to those receiving wages of not less than Rs. 15 .a month. Would it not 
disfranchise practically the whole of the tannery workers? — (Mr, James): 
We did not tie ourselves down to the 15 rupee limit. 

140. If you at least agree to give representation to the 38,000 members 
of the trade unions they would represent other factory workers as well and 
they would be as good representatives of general industrial labour as the 
Chamber of Commerce with its sixty members and so many outside.^ — No. 

141. If your Chamber of Commerce, with its limited membership, can 
represent the whole trade and commerce of this presidency, the industrial 
workers, whether they are 10,000 or 5,000 in the union, can represent equally 
the working classes of this presidency? — ^No. The difference is this. The* 
Chamber of Commerce represents the whole of the commercial interest in 
South India, but, as far as we are concerned, it cannot be said that '^he- 
representatives of this particular union represent anything like the whole* 
of the labour interest in South India. Each member of the Chamber of 
Commerce represents on the average 20 Europeans. All the European em- 
ployers in this presidency are represented by the individual who is chosen 
by our representatives in the Chamber of Commerce. 

142. Biwan Bahadur Bamaswami Mudaliyar: While j^ou are in favour 
of the ultimate ideal of adult suffrage yon are not prepared to support it 
now because you think it is too much of a leap in the _ dark — ^Yes. 

343. Your recommendation to enfranchise the local board and muni- 
cipal votei’s is a great advance on the present system? — Yes. 

144* In making that recommendation you do not want to make any 
sharp distinction between the ‘ haves ’ and the ^ have-nots ’ ; nor have you 
any particular objection to any particular section of the community being, 
enfranchised? — No. Not in the least. 

145. You do not think that it would be an accurate description to suggest 
that these 5 million voters are the propertied classes — No. 

146. That would be an entirely erroneous assumption? — ^Yes. 

147. With regard to the depressed classes, your recommendation to have- 
separate electorates is confined to the conditions in this- province and you 
have made that recommendation with particular reference to this Presi- 
dency and not with reference to all-India conditions? — ^No. 

' c 

148. In making that recommendation you were not a little influenced by 
the fact that considerable s^tions of the Hindus in this presidency are not 
averse to separate electorates for the depressed classes.^ — ^Certainly. 

149. If the Hindu community as such feels that it is a great inroad on 
their solidarity and that it would break up the Hindu so^ciety, then perhaps 
your views might not have been quite so clear on this subject? — ^It depends 
very largely on the attitude which the depressed classes themselves take. 
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150. I suggest to you that both these attitudes hav^ helped you in 
.arriving at that conclusion.^ — Yes. 

151. So far as the Trades Association is concerned, they were given 

certain representation on the Corporation of Madras ?-=-Yes. * 

152. Sometime back they used to sejjd»an Indfan also as one of their 

•three representatives? — Yes. ^ 

153. Is there any method by which you could restrict the admission of 

Indian members to the Association now? — No. ^ 

154. Am I to understand that you would not mind any large number of 
Indians getting into the Trades Association — Provided they agree to 
.abide by our by-laws, etc., and pay the subscription. 

155. Is your subscription fairly high? — I do not know what it is. 

156. Mr. Bahhale : May I kno’w the number of plantation labourers in this 
Presidency? — The last census reveals the number as 110,000. 

157. Most of them are depressed class people? — Yes. 

158. As a provision for separate depressed class constituencies is being 
^suggested by you, do you think they will give representation to plantation 
labour ? — If some of these constituencies are propprly constituted, plantation 
labour will obtain representation. 

159. Are you quite sure that in the dei)ressed class constituency, plantation 
‘labourers would be included as voters — ^A certain number of them would be. 

160. Have you any idea of that number? — No. I do not think the figures 
have been ascertained. 

* 161. If a substantial number of plantation labourers are not included in 
.the depressed class constituency, don’t you think that it is desirable that 
plantation labour should get some representation? — Yes, certainly. 

162. Have you got any plan under which this can be done? — Quite frankly^ 
I say it is very difficult to know what to suggest. I know it is the wish of 
planters in South India that plantation labour sho’uld be represented in the 
local Council. But how to get representatives is a question that baffles us. 

163. May I inform you that the Indian Tea Association, Assam Branch, 
have recommended a system of election for plantation labour through the 
group system. Are you prepared to consider that system? — Certainly we are 
prepared to consider it. But it must not be forgotten that the conditions of 
plantation labour in Assam and in South India are entirely different. 

164. You are prepared to consider the proposal? — Certainly. 

165. Then, as regards representation of labour on the local Council, can you 
give me some idea as to the number of seats that your Chamber is willing to 
give to labour? — I think the chamber made no particular suggestion. They left 
,it to the local Franchise Committee to work out in detail. 

166. Are you in agreement with the local Franchise Committee as regards 
the number of seats they propose to give to labour — Yes. 

167. That is three? — Yes. 

168. For the commercial community you have asked for not less than 
.eight seats? — Three for Chamber of Commerce, three for Indian trade and 
commerce and two for planting. (Mr. James): It is our expectation that 
if we reduce the franchise, as we heard was the case insi Colombo, labour 

-can come in through the general constitxrency. 

169. Through the general constituency, you will also get representation for 
Indian commerce and trade and also for European trade and co'mmerce? — 
Possibly so, for Indian commerce and trade.. 

170. So, that is common to both? — ^Yes. 
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• 171. Don’t you think therefore that, as a fair proposition, labour should get 
as many seats capital gets? — ^It is very difficult to say. There are some 

depressed class people who are there representing labour. There are also 
some representatives Srom the general constituencies, who, though not directly 
elected by lattour, represent and stand for labour interests. I may say that 
we are not against a reasonable number of labour representatives comipig from 
special constituencies. r ^ 

172. Over and above the representation of the community as a whole-,, you 
have demanded special representation for European trade and commerce and 
also' for fedian trade and commerce and banking. When you have demanded 
special representation for capital, it is only fair that labour also should be 
given, in the same proportion, special representation f — think it is reasonable. 

173. Do you accept the view of the Madras Franchise Committee that only 
such labour as is employed in the factories covered by the Factory Act, 
should be enfranchised? — ^The point of view of the Madras Franchise Committee 
was this. These special seats for labour are designed to represent the point of 
view of industrial labour. You cannot hope to devise any method of special 
electorates which would give representation to every labourer in receipt of a 
certain wage. I do not think it is a practicable proposition. Therefore ohr 
endeavour was to find some basis which would give as large a representation 
to industrial labour as possible. 

174. Don’t you think tha£ the workers in tanneries and other factories which 
are not at present covered by the Indian Factories Act are industrial labour? 
—Yes. 

175. They would not be covered under the scheme of the Madras Franchise 
Committee? — ^It is always possible for any factory labourer getting more than 
Es. 10 to’ come under the Factories Act. 

176. He does not come under the Factories Act? — They will arrange^-^ 
bring him under the Factories Act. 

177. So, you would modify the proposal made by the Madras Franchise 
Committee? — Yes, to that extent. 

178. Then, as regards another objection raised by the Madras Franchise 
Committee with which I take it yoh are in agreement, namely that if trade 
unions are given representation, there is the risk of the railway union swamping 
all the seats at the cc^t of the other unions; suppose the number of seats 
is fixed according to industries, one or two for railways, one or two for textiles, 
one or two for port labourers and other workers, don^t you think that that 
Wo'uld be a fair way of avoiding that risk? — ^The ffifficulty is that according to 
your proposal you will be disfranchising more labourers than according to our 
proposal under the Factories Act. We do not want to do that. Another diffi- 
culty is that it may possibly be a workable scheme provided there are stable 
and well-organised unions. I vei^ much doubt whether it would be a iworkable 
scheme while trade-unionism is in its present form in South India. 

179. Don’t you think, Mr. James, that assuming for the moment that trade 
unions are not hmctioning as well as they should, if you invest these unions 
with the responsibility of selecting representatives to the local Coxmeil, they 
will become more responsible and function better? — do not think that it 
follows. 

^ 180. Do you think that they will get worse if they are given this responsi- 
bility? — think it is quite likely if they get into the hands of political mani- 
pulators. 

181. How?~-I think they will then exist for the sole propose of putting some 
political vrorker into the Legislative ''Co'uaciL 

182. But you have got the Indian Trade Dnion Act to protect you from 
those dangers to a very large extent?— I do not think the Act will protect us. 

183. I said, to a large extent?— I do not think so. 
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184. Is it not a fact that this Act was passed with tl?e consent of the 
capitalistic elements in the Legislative Assembly? — Yes; 

185. Mr, Basudev : Are you aware of the fact that^ the Madra^^ and Southern 
Mahratta Railway union is one of the best organised unions in India — I 
am afraid I do not know anything about ^hat. * 

J.86. Do you know anything about the organisation of trade unions? — ^Not 
about the one you spoke of. , 

187. The figures in our hands show that the railway union SCnsists^ of 
26,000 and odd people. Qf these, how many do you think are from the clerical 
staff? — ^I do not know. 

188. If I say it is 4,000, will you agree with me? — ^I will take it from you. 

189. According to your proposition regarding the enfranchisement of wage- 
earners working in factories yoU will not enfranchise gangmen and so on? 
Would they not come under the ordinary franchise? All workshop labourers 
would come under tJie factory labour. 

190. But gangmen who number 10,000 out of the 26,000 will not come imder 
the class of people who w’ork in workshops? — The total mmibor in the railw^ay 
workshops is 6,500. 

191. There are other industries in which Issrge number of persons are 
employed who do not come under the Factory Act. Those industries are 
road-making, etc., which employ in each district abotit 2,000 workers. Your 
proposition does not take account of these workers at all? — ^I can explain that. 
I cannot conceive of a system which will bring in representatives of industrial 
labour who could possibly represent the entire labohr in the Presidency. Our 
jjroposal is that we should concentrate on industrial labour from this point 
of view. 

192. Road-maMng is an industry and motor transport is another industry? 
— ^Not in that sense. 

196. Diwan Bahadur Ramaswami Mudaliyar: Will they not all be voters 
under the extended franchise? — ^Yes. 

194. Mr. Basudev : With regard to outsiders coming in as labour representa- 
tives, I am trying to draw attention to the opening remarks of the Chairmsai on 
Saturday. He said that it was highly necessary to have men of administrative 
experience and ability to sit in the Legislative Council, and participate intelli- 
gently in the discussions. We heard yesterday from a witness the condition 
of the tannery workers. Do you still object to outsiders representing that 
class of labour? — ^I think it is quite possible to find men of administrative 
ability among the labourers themselves. My friend Mr. Kaye has experience 
of them. 

195. Mr. Sivashannmgam Pillai was telling us yesterday that tanneries 
alone employed 150,000 workmen and that among them he could not find one 
man to represent them in the Council, You still think that outsiders should not 
come in to represent labour ?^ — I still maintain my point that it is possible that 
labour should be represented by labour and that it is possible to find among 
iabohrers men who have been through the miU and have acquired considerable 
ability for leadership. I want such men to come in. 

196. With regard to the depressed classes, your recommendation is entirely 

based upon what you know to be a strong feeling among the depressed classes? 
They want a separate electorate? — ^They are having no separate electorate at 
present. ^ ^ 

197. You recommend that they sholild have a separate electorate? — Yes. 

198. Your recommendation is based entirety upon what you know to be their 
strong feeling? — It is based largely, but not entirety, upon their feeling. It 
is also based on the appalling economic condition of the depressed classes 
themselves. 
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199. But the Ipcal Committee has not made any difference as regards the 
qualification for a vote whether the voter is a depressed class man or a caste 
Hindu. How then will the appalling economic condition of the depressed- 
classes come ip-to operation? — do not quite follow the question. 

200. How does your recommendation to give them separate electorate^ affect 

or improve their economic conditk)n^ — ^Becaus^ they get represented by their 
own people. * ^ 

201. Mr. Bamaswami Ayyfi.r: With regard to the representation of indus- 
trial laboi5¥, in your memorandum you say : ‘ It is suggested that representa- 

tion be provided for Madras and Up-country labour on a basis of a franchise 
for bond fide labourers receiving a wage of not lesl^ than Bs. 15 a month U 
You propose, I take it, this system whether it is agricultural labour or indus- 
trial labour. Do you think that a larger number of people could be enfranchised- 
that way? — Obviously. 

202. If that also is a basis of franchise in addition to the franchise suggested 
as regards tax-paying capacity, do you not think that there will be a big. 
electorate and so we could go as far as possible towards adult suffrage? — ^I 
think it will be impossible to frame an electoral roll the basis of which is 
wage-earning capacity. From the administrative point of view I cannot see 
how it can possibly be worked. 

20B. If it is possible with^ regard to industrial labour, of course it requires 
a little more trouble for other labour. But do you think it is utterly impossible 
to get the other labourers on to the electoraf roll — On that basis, yes. 

204. If in the case of the depressed classes an educational qualification is 
to be the basis of the franchise, don’t you think that is mo're difficult for them 
than a wage-earning qualification? — ^I am not aware that an educational qualifir 
cation would form the basis of the franchise for the depressed classes. 

205. It forms the basis as regards their being included in the general 
electoral roll. The local Committee has suggested that besides their having 
a separate electorate, they must also have the franchise in the general elect- 
orate. If the educational qualification is to be the test, many depressed clas» 
people cannot have the opportunity to get into the electoral roU, is it not so? — 
But it is not to be the test. The recommendation of the local Franchise 
Committee was that the literary qualification should be an alternative test to 
the other. 

206. Was it not an additional test? — ^No. It was an alternative test. 

207. But if wage-earning capacity is to be an alternative test instead of 
an additional qualification, will not more depressed class people come in? — 1 
do not think wage-earning capacity is a possible basis for the franchise. 

208. Diwan Bahadur Ven'katnaraya7ia Ndyudu: At present how inany 
nominated European ojBdcials sit in the Council? — think there are sixf 
there are 4 or 5 Secretaries. I do not remember exactly. 

209. In the coming constitution, if nominations are done away with entirely, 

your apprehension is that you would lose your strength to that extent? — ^Nor 
not altogether. The whole basis of my claim for 8 seats in the new Legislature 
out of 200 is that at present we have five seats in a legislature of 132. And in 
co’mmon with every other community represented therein we have claimed the 
same proportion. ^ 

210. Are there any Indian voters in the planting constituency? — 1 cannot 
tell you offhand. 

211. In regard fo the perp’etuatiqn of separate electorates, is it not a 
fact that when the reforms were first started, the large non-Brahman Hindu 
community were apprehensive of not coming in large numbers into the- 
Council and they claimed reservation of seats with the result that the four 
elections have shown that they were able to get not only the seats reserved 
for them but also a large proportion of the uon-reserved seats? And is. 
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it not also a fact tliat having regard to the results of the four elections 
the comniunit^j as a whole represented by the South Indian Liberal 
Federation have m their memorandum to the Government stated that 
hereafter they do not want leservation? — I am quite aVare of*that. I am 
also aw^re of the fact that the non-Brahman community is vastly in the 
majority in this piwince. ^ ^ • 

212. And therefore there is no fear that if separate electorates are given 

for any communities for a period of ten years* or so, they woul^ adhei’e 
to the right an^ demand that right for a number of years? — I do not think 
-so. • 

213. Bao 'Bahadur Gopalaswami Ayyangar: You said that one reason 
for separate electorates for the depressed classes was the appalling economic 
■condition of those clasps. I take it that what you want is that those 
classes should have sufficient representation in the Legislature so that 
their representatives might do something for relieving this appalling econo- 
mic condition. The important point is that they should have a sufficient 
number of representatives in the Legislature, is it not? — The representatives 
■should be men of their choice. 

214. I am coming to that. Do you think the question is as to how the 
representatives are to be chosen ? Supposing you get the same number 
of representatives through reservation in general electorates, would you 
object to it? — ^If the depressed classes are satisfied that by that method 
they would obtain the men they want in the* Legislative Council, I think 
my objection against reservation would be withdrawn. 

^ 215. Supposing we devise a system under which we ensure that the 
•depressed class candidates should not only be members but also must secure 
!a minimum quota of depressed class votes so as to represent a substantial 
volume of the whole community, ■would you give up your objection to 
■reservation? — I will consider that. But at the moment I do not think it 
■will work quite satisfactorily. 

216. I ask you to assume that. If such a system should be devised your 
objection would be withdrawn? — have no doubt that it can be devised 
but I am not quite sure whether it will work satisfactorily. 

The Chairman: May I point out, as I did yesterday, that the Franchise 
^Committee is not going to pass any opinion on the relevant merits of 
-separate or joint electorates, either for the depressed classes or for any 
other classes. It is not in our terms of reference. We have got to find 
out what the numbers of the depressed classes are, how many would get 
on the roll, and whether there is any possibility of their getting repre- 
sentation. These are the facts upon which we have got to report. And it 
is i^rfectly clear we are not going to report on the question of separate 
or joint electorates. That will be decided by His Majesty’s Government. 
The decision will not be with us. I have allowed a great deal of latitude 
because on a question of this kind it is better to have too much rather than 
too little. I just vrant to make that clear to the Committee, in order to 
discourage people going into that question. 

217. Mr. Baniel Thomas: You mention in your memorandum that Euro- 
peans, Anglo-Indians and the Muhammadan community require special weight- 
age. Would you concede that Indian Christians also require the same?— I do 
not know what their position is. They might Require weightage. 

218. Would you agree that the number 11 allotted in the Madras 
Presidency for them is a reasonable number? — It was reasonable at the time 
of making the recommendation. 

219. If there be a change? — If the total number of members of the 
Legislative Council is to be changed, the question of weightage will be 
cconsidered, I think. 
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220. The praportion should he raised? — Some such thing. 

221. The Ohairmcin: When we were at Calcutta, the representatives of 
the European Chamber of Commerce there suggested that the rules for the 
election of *the representatives of the Chamber of Commerce s^iould be 
assimilated to the rule? which exist here and in Bombay. Could you let us 
have a copy of the rules herer—^es. 


Memorandum submitted by the ALL-INDIA ARUNDHATEEYA 
CENTRAL SABHA. 

I have the honour to submit the following reply to the Questionnaire of 
the Franchise Committee of the Round Table Conference on the question 
of general franchise. I am instructed to state at the outset that in addition 
to the importance and interest which the Sabha is bound to feel on the 
fundamental questions raised in the questionnaire equally with all the other 
classes of population, the community of which the Sabha is a representa- 
tive body is by reason of^'its peculiarly adverse position in the social and 
economic scale, more particularly interested in the securing of adequate if 
transitory, means and methods of representation best calculated to raise the 
status of the community to a position of equality with the status of the 
other sections of the races and peoples of India. 


A gist of its views and opinions on some of the questions. 

The Sabha is in entire agreement with the view held by the Franchise 
Sub-Committee of the Round Table Conference that adult suffrage is to be 
the ultimate goal, but the Sabha is of opinion that for reasons of practi- 
cability, the immediate enfranchisement of even 25 per cent, of the total 
population would in the present undeveloped political instincts of the people 
be unwieldy and fraught with consequences tending to set back the hands 
of the clock of progress. Rather than prescribing an arbitrary number and 
seeking the means and methods of enfranchisement approximating to it, 
which would seem to be beginning at the wrong end the Sabha is of opinion 
that the means and methods themselves may first be explored, the total 
number being left to what it would amount to in consonance with practi- 
cability and utility. The present proportion of the actual number enjoying 
the suffrage may in the opinion of the Sabha be safely doubled immediately 
and provision made for enhancing it gradually by elective arrangements 
for being worked out at every succeeding election. 

Apart from the question of the numerical proportion of suffrage to total 
population the method of representation is in principle of equal importance 
if not more, and in the opinion of the Sabha this should be different to 
different sections and classes of people enjoying different social economic and 
cultural status. qjj the pne hand an equal proportion of suffrage is 

granted to the different sections and classes of people according to their 
proportional numerical strength such maximum suffrage arrived at should 
be secured by different meafis so as to make the representation real and 
effective. Provision must be made in the method of election to guard 
against ignorant men securing votes undeservedly through influences (other 
than merit) rendered possible by^ the absolute lack of political sense on the 
part of voters. And this provision would naturally be more or less differ- 
ent in different strata of society. The Sabha therefore does not see its way 
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to subscribing blindly to the theory that the voting ratio should be made to 
correspond strictly with the population ratio unless adequate means are 
found to adjust the voting so as to secure the return of the best and most 
qualified representatives of the community. It is true that in almost all 
countries where adult suffrage is in force its introduction did ^ot wait for 
previous -political education and that political educaiion itself is not altoge- 
ther dependent on literacy, but can be^c^uired by practical .experience. 
But, -as a matter of fact until political sense was actually developed to a 
necessary degree the results of adult suffrage could have and indeed have 
been fraught with evil consequences. In such circumstances in a"^country 
like India it is to be feared that such evil consequences may even tend to 
set the clock back by a great deal. We now proceed to answer seriatum the 
questions raised by the Franchise Committee. 


I.— PROVINCIAL LEGISLATURES, 

1. Extension oe Franchise. 

(a) The existing franchise for the provincial legislature can be extended 
so as to include 10 per cent, of the population in the electoral roll in the 
case of the general mass of population excluding special minorities and 
backward classes by slightly relaxing the Franchise qualifications. 

(h) It cannot be averred with any degree of positive assurance that such 
an electorate will be capable of casting an intelligent vote. But the exten- 
sion of the franchise to 10 per cent, is not so great an advance on the 
existing franchise as to make an appreciable difference for the worse and 
what little difference there might be is bound to disappear soon as the natural 
fruit of practical experience. 

(c) The task of preparing, maintaining and revising the electoral rolle 
and of recording and counting of votes is always a difficult problem in 
practical working but it must somehow be faced sooner or later and till it 
is perfected we must be prepared to put up with some defects and mishaps 
which are incidental to lack of experience and which experience alone can 
rectify. But the example of other countries which enjoy an extensive 
franchise may with profit be availed of. 

(e) The electoral roll may safely be enlarged up to double the present pro- 
portion without any special means having to be adopted but still further 
extensions ‘must be gradual and based on added experience, the actual extent 
of each enlargement being judged from time to time from the points of view 
of practicability and utility. But provision must be made in the present 
constitution for such enlargements being made on the determination of the 
respective provincial legislatures themselves, 

(/) Yes. The system of group formation for primary voting would be 
feasible in the case of adults not qualified according to the rules to vote 
directly in the provincial elections. But there are two points for considera- 
tion. The number composing each group may have to be varied according to- 
the cultural condition or the literacy of the farious classes. The higher the 
qualification the smaller will be the number of qualified voters unless indeed 
different qualifications are prescribed simultaneously for tl^ different classes 
and in the cases of advanced classes the unqualified adults may have group- 
voting in numbei's proportionate to the number of vacancies left by the list 
of direct vo'^rs. ^But in the case of less advanced classes in order to 
obviate practical difficulties each group may be composed initially of a much 
larger number with the right of returning plurality of voters again accord- 
ing to the vacancy left by the direct voters’ list. 
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The voters to be returned by the groups should be members of the groups 
'themselves. It •would be feasible that the voters returned by the groups 
should vote in the same constituencies as the direct voters except in the 
case of backward coihniunities and small minorities. 

(h) No. 

(i) For answer vide^answer ^jO (f) supra as regards the size of the out- 
groups. Tlfe basis of the formatiSi of out-groups should be that of defined 
areas. The duty should be 'entrusted to the District Municipalities or the 
local bQ4ies who are the direct representatives of the people. 

(f) For answer vide answer to (/). 

2. Franchise Qttalipioations. 

(a) There is a disparity and it can only be remedied by adjustments in 
-the variation of the qualifications necessary for franchise so that represent- 
ation according to the fixed proportion of franchise may be secured uniformly. 

(h) Yes. It must be made practicable partly by lowering the qualifica- 
tions and partly by a system of group elections. 

(c) Property qualifications should be discountenanced to the utmost practi- 

cable limit and educational qualifications should be in proportion extended 
gradually till it ends in universal suffrage based on education alone. This 
must be the ultimate goal of true progress. Here again the practical poli- 
tics of the standards of culture and social and economic conditions marking 
.off different areas such as rural and urban as also different classes and 
communities, must be had in view and voting qualification adjusted so as 
to enable an uniform roll of the fixed numbers of voters. t 

(d) Yes. Particularly where the economic condition is low as in the 
working and the depressed classes. 

3. Women Suferage. 

(a) We are in favour of increasing women^s electorate in the way sug- 
gested by the statutory commission to the utmost possible extent. 

(5) Yes. In the event of group system being introduced for women, they 
'Should be separate from those of men. 


4. Representation OE the Depressed Classes. 

In the case of the depressed classes we are diffident of securing the full- 
•est proportionate representation by the mere extension of the franchise till 
•some years of intensive education work and practical experience in political 
movements are attained. It might therefore be desirable to have recourse 
to quasi nominations by Government, the number of such nominations being 
kept down as far as possible where they are absolutely necessary and re- 
duced gradually. In this connection we are most anxious to invite the 
attention of the Franchise Committee to the questions of giving joint or 
• separate electorate to the depressed classes. We would much rather favour 
separate^ electorates, but on one condition, viz., that the different minority 
communities which are included under the general denomination of the 
.depressed classes but which have each its own problems — social, cultural and 
economic — ^to solv# are allowsd to vote separately in separate electorates of 
'their own. If this should be deenled not feasible, we would prefer a joint 
electorate for the depressed classes with reservation of seats for each of these 
minority communities within the depressed classes in .proportion to the 
population of each. In effect the different distinct (not sub) but major com- 
munities composing the depressed classes in an artificial grouping should 
rhave separate electorates under separate electorates for the depressed classes 
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preferably or a joint electorate under a system' of joint electorates for tbe- 
depressed classes. 


5. Repeesentation oe Laboue. 

Representation of labour can best be secni'ed and in *tbe most practicable 
manner by the encouragement of and the ragid formation of Labour Unions 
for which the tendencies of the times v^y largely incline. Th5 very fact' 
of the need for their formation for the exercfs*e of franchise would act as 
a very stirring stimulus. In the short interval tbht may elapse uno 3 ;ganised‘ 
labour may find representation under the group system as private indivi- 
duals. 


II.— FEDERAL LEGISLATURE. 

6. Allocation *or Seats to British: Indian Provinces. 

(a) Yes. 

(5) The Franchise question should be different for the Provincial and’ 
Federal Legislatures. In the case of the latter Both property and edu- 
cational qualifications should be about equally adjusted so as to retVrn an* 
equal number of members. 

(c) In the case of the Lower Chamber of the Federal Legislature it would' 
certainly be desirable to adopt indirect election in certain defined cases 
such as rural areas backw’ard and depressed classes and certain minorities; 


Mr. H. M. JAGANNATHAM, M.LC, representing the AlUndia 
Arundhateeya Central Sabha. 

1. T'he Chairman: Will you tell me exactly whom you represercfef^The All- 
India Arundhateeya Central Sabha. 

2. What is the membership of your Association? — Over ^00 in’ the city 
of Madras. 

3. Have you got any branches throughout the Province? — ^There are 
a few. 

4. Do you accept the official statement of the number of the depressed 
classes in the Madras Province as being correct? — ^Yes. The total is 
6,372,074 according to the 1921 census. 

5. I am told the equivalent figure for 1931 is 7*1 lakhs? — ^Yes, it has 
now increased. I accept that. 

6. And you accept the statement with regard to the castes who belong: 
to the depressed classes as the basis of that calculation? — ^Yes. 

7. Could you tell us, briefly, what ;are the main disabilities under 
which the depressed classes suffer in this Province? — ^Except in the city of 
Madras we are not allowed to walk in the public streets. In the metropolis* 
we are allowed to mingle freely and are allowed toi dine with them occa- 
sionally in their houses. 

8. When you say you are not allowed to walk in the public streets j 
what do you mean? — ^It is mei*e uutouch'^bilrfcy or^ in some cases* 
unapproachability. 

9. That is mostly on the Western side of the Province? — Even in the 
South. 

10. Do the depressed classes live in separate eheris ? — ^Yes. 
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11. Is that Tiniversal? — ^Yes. 

12. In every village there are separate cheris? — ^Yes. 

18. In which the depressed classes live apart? — Yes. 

14. Do ■flbey hav*e their own wells and temples in the cheris? — ^Yes. 

15. They are not allowed *o have access to wells and temples in the 

villages. Is that correct?— Yes. . 

16. You want the sarne system of representation as at present^ namely 

nominittion, in order that your community may get an active voice in the 
legislature ? — Yes. ^ 

17. I think you say in your evidence that you would like a system 
ef separate representation for the different sections of the Arundhateeyas ? 
—Yes. 

18. Do you mean a number of separate electorates? — ^Yes. 

19. Have you any particular proposal to make about that? — ^It is for 
the Committee to decide. We are only concerned with the seats and repre- 
sentation in the public bodies. 

20. I must make it clear to you that this Committee is not going to settle 

the method of representation, whether it should be by separate or joint 
electorates. We are to examine the question with a view to reporting the 
facts upon which the British Government will make their decision. We want 
information upon which they will base their judgment — The Indian Christian 
community, for instance, have separate electorates for themselves and they 
are only 30 lakhs in population. So, some such measure could be devised 
for electing the minorities. r 

21. Bit John Kerr: You say “ that the different minority communities which 
are included under the general denomination of the depressed classes but 
which have each its own problems, social, cultural and economic, to solve 
What do you mean, actually, by that.'^ — The Arundhateeya community is one 
carrying on the manufacture of leather goods as a profession and it cannot 
join with other communities and its disabilities in the profession are quite 
separate from those of the Adi-Dravida community. In attempting a solu- 
tion of their difficulties the economic and educational problems of the 
Arundhateeya community should be treated as being separate from others. 

22. How many separate electorates do you contemplate? — ^Nine communi- 
ties are recognised by the Government of India as untouchables, out of 
which four go together ; then there are two others (Madigas and 
Chakkiliyans) that go together as one community; and the Malas and 
Paraiyans go together* also as one community; as for the other communi- 
ties, so far as I km aware, I do not know whether they have any special 
grievances, but they share in general the grievances of the other communities. 

23. Diwarv Bahadur Bamaswdmi Mudaliyar: Talking of the depressed 
classes, there are two large classes among them — ^the Arundhateeya community 
and the Adi-Dravida community. They are again sub-divided into Paraiyans 
and Malas and Madigas nd Chakkiliyans. So far as these castes are con- 
cerned, they form 4 inillions out of a population of 7 milliohs. As between 
your two communities, very strict untouchability prevails. That is your 
point to a certain extent? — I don’t say untouchability, but we don’t dine or 
take water together. 

24. You cannot take water fronirthe same common well? — No. 

25. That is, if a well belongs to an Adi-Dravida, an Arundhateeyan cannot 
go and take water from there? — ^Yes. 

26. You are afraid that you will be swamped in a common electorate with 
them unless somehow or other your compiunity is safeguarded? — ^Yes. 
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27. The tota;l number of your community is about 13 lakhs? — ^Yes. 

28. In every district you are numerically smaller than other commu- 
nities ?~“Yes. 

29. In a common separate electorate your theory is that you will not 

get your own men selected? — ^Yes. , . 

30. po you suggest a system of separate electorate for your community? 

— The only thing we want is that our community should have adequate 
representation in the public bodies. Th^ast IQ years’ experience shows that 
no one of our community has been represented qn the public bodies except- 
ing one or two here and there. ^ 

31. Your complaint is that during the last 10 years you got only one 
seat in the Legislative Council out of ten? — ^Yes. 

32. Whereas the others got several seats? — Yes. 

33. And now if there is a common electorate you feel you will not get 
a voice .f’ — Yes. 

34. Therefore your suggestion is that you should have reservation of 
seats in the electorate for your community? — ^Yes. 

35. As regards the public way, you said you could not walk on the 
public roads ? Do you refer to conditions in Malabar or in general ? — 
Generally in the villages. 

36. They cannot walk on the public roads? — Ndl freely. 

37. You mean if your man is walking on the public road and an orthodox 
'Caste man comes along, your caste man must move away? — ^Yes. 

38. Otherwise the other man will move away? — Yes. 

, 39. But still you have the right to go on the road? — No, we cannot. 

40. So far as the public wells are concerned, the depressed classes cannot 
di'aw water from them? — No. 

41. The Legislative Council passed an Act by which the passing on 
public roads and the drawing of water from wells has been declared by 
statute to be open to all. In actual practice it has not been enforced? — ^No. 

42. When you do try and draw water under section 47 of the Act, an 
order is passed and you are prevented from exercising your right for fear 
of a breach of the peace? — Yes. 

43. So far from helping, the authorities curtail your rights for fear of 
a public riot? — ^Yes. In the villages or towns the duty of carrying out the 
orders is given to caste men and these caste men deliberately avoid the 
orders and so put us in the same position in which we exist. 

44. As a matter of fact, may I take it that in the Legislative Council 
itself, so far as legislation is conceimed, attempts have been made to give 
you those rights? — ^Yes. 

45. And caste members have been helping you to get those statutory 
rights ? — ^Yes. 

46. May I take it as universal that members of depressed classes cannot 
enter into public temples? — ^Yes. 

47. There again some attempts have been made by reformers to break 
through this, but they have not been effectual!^ — Yes. 

48. Attempts have been made to prosecute these people who have tried 
to enter the temples? — ^Yes. 

49. Have you any idea of the representation you Vould require? — 
According to our population. That should be the basis. 

50. A proposal has been made by the Provincial Franchise Committee 
that in addition tb having separate electorates you should have joint ele#} 
torates? — Certainly we should have that. 
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51. Major Milner: May we take it that your Association adheres very 
'strongly to the views expressed in section 5 with regard to Labour? — ^Yes. 

I congratulate you very sincerely on the views so very ably and sincere- 
ly expressed. 

52. Dr. Amhedha'ii^' In reply to Mr. Mudaliyar you said that the Adi- 
Dravidas formed one ca^ and ^ne community? — Yes. 

I see from the rules of t^ie Lo%l Government that it is not one dngle 
group but that it consists ^of a number of castes enumerated in the Local 
Boards -^ict? 

Mr. Souter: That is not quite correct. We hacj to take a compi’ehensive 
term for the purposes of definition in the Act and as it included a number of 
depressed classes we chose the word “ Adi-Bravida 

The Chairmari: We will not discuss this now. Thi'? can be discussed be- 
tween the two Franchise Committees later on. We will examine the witness 
on his evidence. 

53. D'\ Amhedkar: You think that the .smaller commimities of the de- 
pressed classes should have a separate electorate so that they could have 
a voice? — Y'es. 

54. You complain that ;fou had only one seat in the various legislatures 

and that many more seats were given to other communities of the depressed 
classes. Did you find any hostility on the part of the other members of 
the depressed classes in the legislature to any particular p)roposal you 
brought forward in the legislature for the benefit of the communities you 
represent? — No. ^ 

55. Did you always find that you got support from them? — Yes, but 
support in the Legislative Council will not help in the mofussil. If there are 
znembaiTS in the mofussil representing this community in the Legislature, they 
will have a voice in the district and also have facilities for improving the 
position. 

56. Have you and others who have represented the depressed classes co- 
operated or hot? — Yes. 

57. There is no tussle between you? — ^Ko, 

58. Sir Mzihammad Yahith : You have said that the public men of 
Madras have helped your community in the Council to have a separate roIL 
Is it the case that the public men in the Council have changed public 
opinion in the country in your favour? — I cannot say about public opinion: 
there are some so-called social reformers who do work for the depressed 
classes, but it is not all the communities that have their sympathy. 

59. Sir Ernest Bennett: In the schools of Madras, primary and second- 

ary, whether they are supported entirely by Government or are aided by 
grants from Government, is there any difference made in the case of boys or 
girls of the depressed classes in general?— They do not allow us to enter the 
schools. The moment we send our boys or girls, the caste Hindus boycott 
the schools. They will see the parents of the caste children and also" put 
economic pressure on the parents of the depressed classes so that they will 
withdraw their children. ® 

60. Although you have tie legal right, in practice you do suffer dis- 
abilities? — ^Yes. « 

61. Sii' Sunder Singh Majithja: Mav I ask H the disabilities under which 
you people suffer in this province are as strict as they ixsed to be in the 
olden times? — Yes. 
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62. There is no difference? — Except in the case of the persons who are 
on public bodies and whose help the caste Hindus can gei. They have no 
trouble. 

63. You mean to say that the educated people Irreat you in the same 

-way as the ignorant do ? — they need help from the .public members of the 
depressed classes — I mean members on the local bodLiis and other institutions — 
they h'ave sympathy, but not all. • , 

64. I am new to this^ province, how am* I to distinguish between the 
depressed class people and others on the public road? — In th^eity you 
cannot. 

65. So what I say is^ if a man does not know the depressed class^ people 
he will not be able to distinguish him, then how would he apply the rigours? 

. — In local areas people well understand who’s who. 

66. In your statement you say, “ the number composing each group may 
have to be varied according to the cultural condition or the literacy of the 
various classes How would you gauge the cultural condition.? — According 
to the present system those who possess some property or those who pay a tax 
are enfranchised. Hereafter when we want to extend the present franchise, it 
ehould be according to the economic condition of each and every community. 
Supposing there is a man of the Madiga community who is earning only 3 
annas a day, he should be enfranchised and th^ there is a man of another 
community earning 8 annas a day, he should also be enfranchised. It should 
be according to the economic condition of each community. 

67. Mr. Ramaswami Ayyar: Suppose the franchise is extended by fixing 
a wage-earning capacity as the test, will you accept that? — ^Yes. 

68. Will you accept that in preference to the literacy qualification? — 
Literacy qualification cannot be achieved at the present stage. 

69. You prefer wage-earning capacity as the test? — ^Yes. 

70. “What will be the wage that you will fix to give the franchise? What 
will be the monthly wage for your community which wiU give it enough 
representation ? — ^All the communities of the depressed classes cannot be kept 
on the same level. 

The Chairman: Are you suggesting that you can fix the wage-earning 
capacity for the whole of the depressed classes? 

Mr. Ramaswami Ayyar: As an alternative to the tax-paying capacity. 

71. Suppose the w’age-earning capacity is the test, then you agree to a 
joint electorate?— Not at this stage. 

72. I understand that you ask for separate representation for the 
Arundhateeya depressed class. May I know whether there are any other 
small commimities which may ask for or require separate representation like 
your own community? — If they are sufficient numerically, their case will also 
have to he considered. If they are very small in number, they cannot be 
considered. For instance, there is a community numbering about 450 which 
comes under the category of Nayadis. If they also propose to ask f#r repre- 
sentation then it will be very difficult. If it is to be like this, then adult 
suffrage should be given so that everybody may have a chance. 

73. I want to know whether, in your opinion, there is any other small 
community which requires representation P-^No. 

74. Mr. Raman Mcnon: Would you prefer reservation of seats in^ a 
general constituency? — Not in the beginning.* I do noP accept reservation 
of seats in a joint electorate at present? 

75. You want separate electorates? — Yes. 

76. Duri«ig the course of the voting, are you sure that you would get a 
sufficient number of seats? It is possible that men of your community may 
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fee out- voted by tbe men of a major community like the Adi-Dravida? — If 
separate electorates are given we are sure of a certain number of seats. 

77. In a separate electorate you want reservation for your community? 

Supposing the Adi-Dtavidas are in a majority, how you be quite sure 
that you would get proper Arundhateeya men? — It will take a certain amount 
of time for the electorate to be educated so that the proper men may be 
returned. * _ 

78. May it not happen th^t somebody not belonging to your community 
may cona^ in? — ^It will hapfen. 

79. At the time of the election an Adi-Dravida may be elected against 
your wishes? — ^It will happen. 


Memorandum submitted by the COUNCIL OF THE ANGLO- 
INDIAN AND DOMICILED EUROPEAN ASSOCIATION OF 
SaUlHERN INDIA 


The Council of the Anglo-Indian and Domiciled European Association of 
Southern India have the honour to submit this memorandum of the views 
of their community based on the Questionnaire forwarded by the Franchise 
Committee. As Responsible Parliamentary Government is definitely the 
object before the British Parliament, it is the opinion of the Association 
that immediate extension of the Franchise, while providing that no import- 
ant section of the community shonld lack the means of expressing its needs 
and its opinion, should he limited to 10 per cent, of the population, but 
that provision be made by legislation for further expansion as and when 
decided on by the Provincial and Federal Legislatures. The Association 
claims a separate Electorate. 

PROVINCIAL LEGISLATURES. 

Extension op Franchise. 

Under the existing franchise the number of voters is a little over 3 per 
cent, of the population. The main addition to the electorate may be 
obtained by including the electorates for Municipalities and local hoards in 
the electoral roll, the principle proposed being that all persons who at pre- 
sent exercise the vote in Government and semi-Government bodies should be 
granted the franchise. In addition to this the Association would suggest 
the following qualifications for electors: — 

(1) Payment of income-tax. 

(2) Extension of the vote to retired or pensioned servants of His 

Majesty who had served in a civil capacity, and also retired rail- 
way employees who on the date of retirement drew a salary of not 
less than Rs. 240 per annum. 

(3) The existing house-ocdupancy qualification to he extended to ail 

urban areas and expanded to include joint tenancy, 

(4) All persons over yeai-s of age who have passed either the 

Secondary School Leaving Certificate, European High School or 
Junior Cambridge Examination. 

(5) The existing military service qualification which Should be extend- 

ed to include service in Auxiliary and Territorial forces. 
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Such an electorate would be administratively manageable g-nd the prepara- 
tion, maintenance and revision of the electoral rolls easily arranged for by 
the information supplied by Municipal and Local Board Offices, Pensions 
Department, Railway Companies, as weU as by GoyernmenJb calling for 
applications for registration in the electoral rolls. 

Adult suffrage is not practicable at present owing to the prevailing 
illiteracy among the masses — nor doe^ the -Association favour the group 
system at present, as ‘Such groups would be lils;ply to be influenced by one 
or more “intelligent’’ voters, and the possibility of factions being* formed 
in an otherwise peaceful village has to be considered. 

Franchise Qualipications. 

The Association has no information of any marked disparity in the oper- 
ation of franchise qualifications between urban and rural areas in their 
community, but the suggestion that numbers should govern the voting 
strength of each community is considered impracticable and inequitable. 
The electorate should be an intelligent electorate. Literacy therefore is the 
soundest basis of qualification and numbers in this connection must neces- 
sarily be quite secondary. An electoral register based on numbers would be 
unwieldy and in the case of minority communities would tend to deprive 
intelligent voters of the exercise of the franchise*. The Association does not 
favour joint electorates. 

The property qualification is, in the opinion of the Association, only one of 
the suitable tests of fitness for the franchise, other tests of fitness as sug- 
gested above being education, payment of taxes, military service^ — ^these being 
independent of property qualification. 

Women’s Supprage. 

The Association is of opinion that women should be admitted to the 
suffrage, and suggest in addition the following qualifications: — 

(1) The wives and widows (if over 21 years of age) of men entitled 

to vote under the property qualification, 

(2) The educational qualification as applicable to men, 

(3) Payment of income-tax, 

(4) Present voters on municipal and local boards electoral rolls. 

The group system of representation is not advocated, nor does the Asso- 
ciation agree with the suggestion that Legislatures should co-opt women 
members. The time has arrived when, even in India, women stand on the 
same platform as men in the public life* of the country and there is every 
prospect of women competent to deal with political and national problems 
being elected. 

Representation op Depressed Classes. 

With the awakening of the depressed classes, the Association is of opi- 
nion that their claim to direct representation in the Legislature by separate 
electorates should be granted to this community so that representatives of 
their own choice may he elected to the Legislatures. In the general elec- 
torate these classes would be absolutely debarred from any kind of represen- 
tation of their own choice. The depressed classes should include only the 
untouchables and in their case the group systfem might ^th advantage be 
adopted. 

Representation op Labour. 

Labour should be represented by separate electorates and all ParliameU'^ 
tary representatives of labour should, by legislative enactment, belong t’O 
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the labouring classes. The intervention of persons outside the ranks of 
labour trying to*'obtain preponderating influence in labour circles is fraught 
with serious danger to the true advancement of labour as they are strangers 
to the conditions of the work and social life of labour and should be stopped 
by legislation*! 

Labour should be g^en tiie^,. widest opportunity to develop on Its own 
feet and if '“this is legislated for Government may pave the way for some 
Indian labouring man developing in course of time from Engine Cleaner to 
Privy Qftuncillor as has happened in England. 

In Industrial areas there should be no difficulty in introducing separate 
electorates it being a condition that only hond fide labour men are eligible 
as voters and candidates. 

Where labour is unorganized such as Agricultural and Planting areas, 
the group system seems to offer the best means for satisfactory results. 

Representation of Special Interests, 

The Association is of opinion that the representation of special interests 
should be retained. Almost all these special interests have a direct stake 
in the country and add strength and prestige to the Legislatures, more 
especially would we emphasize that landholders, zemindars and talukdars 
should be granted as large a representation as could possibly be arranged 
for in view of their position as landowners in the country. They should 
be granted representation not only through election by their own particular 
associations but also the larger landholders should be allowed as owners of 
■estates to sit in the Legislature as hereditary representatives of their houses 
And families subject to the approval of the Governor of the Province. 

THE FEDERAL LEGISLATURE. 

The Association agrees that the election of representatives of British 
Provinces in the Upper Chamber should be by the Provincial Legislatures 
by a single transferable vote. 

For the Lower Chamber the election should be by territorial constituen- 
cies consisting of qualified voters, voting directly for the candidates of their 
choice. It is suggested that the property qualification for the Lower 
■Chamber be double that of the Provincial Legislature and that the minimum 
•educational qualification be the Intermediate Examination in Arts, Science 
vor Engineering. 

In the Madras Presidency each revenue district should be rated as a 
^parate constituency, two smaller districts being combined, for this pur- 
pose where they are contiguous, into one. 


Mr. A. REBEIRO, represeating the Anglo4ndian and Domiciled 
Enrop^ean Association. 

1. The Chairman: You are speaking on behalf of the Anglo-Indian com- 
munity? — Yes. 

2. Can you tell me your numbers in this province ?— 23,492 according to 
the 1921 census. 

3. There is an Anglo-Indian Association for which you^are speakina:. Is 
that right?— That is right. 
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4. Haye you got any representation in the existing Legislative Council? 

. — The community has. ' ' , ' * 

5. How many seats? — One. » 

6. You have said that the number of members of the legislature should 

be increased from 130 to 200 or 230? — Yes. ^ 

7. I understand that you still wa»^ representation in the Council? — Yes, 

®8. Will you be content with one seat in the new Council? — I i^iderstand 
that the local Committee has recommended 2 seats. 

9. This is what you ask for? — ^We .asked for 4. 

10. Can you tell me why you raise your number from 1 to 4 when the 

legislature is not even going to be doubled? What is the reason? Why do 
you want increased representation? — Our object is to cover the several areas 
over which our community is distributed. Our community is distributed 
throughout the Presidency, and we thought that each group should have 
representation. The population in Madras and Chingleput numbers 13,400 
and the remainder are distributed over other districts and we asked that we 
should have one representative for the northern districts, one for Madras 
and Chingleput, one for the southern districts and one for the central and 
western districts. ’ • 

11. You base your claim for separate representation on the fact that 
you are a separate community, separate from the Europeans on the one side 
and the Indians on the other. Is that correct? — ^Yes. 

12. x4nd on the ground of your special economic interests in the railways 
and so on, you consider that you require some special protection by repre- 
sentation in the legislature? — ^Yes. 

13. That is the view expressed elsewhere and I imagine your view is the 
same? — Yes. 

14. Mr, Builer: How do you suggest that your community should elect 
the members? By the ordinary system? — So far the postal system has been 
conceded to us. 

15. You think that is satisfactory? — Yes. 

16. Mr. Tam he: Who are the domiciled Europeans.® — Those Europeans- 
who have made their permanent domicile in the country. 

17. Are they not eligible to be members of the European Association? 
— I am not aware that they are. 

18. How many are they? What is the population of the domiciled Euro- 
peans? — It is difficult to give figures. 

19. How many seats are you going to give them? Two seats out of 

four? — That is not a separate consideration at aU. We are virtually con- 
sidered to be one community. They do not classify themselves as Europeans. 
They have been in India for many years and made their domicile here and 
they have their families here. They do not consider themselves separate from 
the Anglo-Indians. They are aU one body, Anglo-Indians and domiciled 
Europeans. • 

20. Khan Bahadur Aziz-ul-Ruque : Can you tell me tbe total voting 
strength of your communitv? — ^In the 1926 elections we i^d an electorate of 
2,816. 

21. Out of? — The population was just over 23,000 in 1921. 

22. Are you ih favour of the extension of the franchise? — ^We have made 
a definite recommendation in our memorandum for the extension of the 
franchise. 
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• 23. Wha/t would be the criterion? Would you have property qualifica- 
tion? — ^We have jkot asked for a separate qualification. We have made a 
general recommendation bearing in mind the proposal that the franchise 
should be extended to between about 10 and 25 per cent, of the population. 
We have made«a definite recommendation for the extension of the franchise 
so as tc» go up to those percentages. 

24. Diwan* Bahadur Basnasufhin^Mudaliyar : So far as your associa- 
tion is concerned both Anglo-Indians and domiciled Europeans can be mem- 
bers. I ^ke it that if a separate electoral roll is prepared by the Govern- 
ment foi^he Anglo-Indian constituency and if a domiciled European elects 
to come in that roll as an Anglo-Indian, he certainly would not be on the 
separate European constituency roll also? — Certainly not. 


Memorandum submitted by Rao Bahadur S. V. NARASIMHA RAO 

pleader, Kurnool. 

I.— PROVINCIAL LEGISLATURES. 

1. Extension or Franchise. 

(a) I would suggest the following principles for extending the existing 
franchise for the Provincial Legislature so as to include 10 per cent, of the 
r population in the electoral roll. 

Assessment to any municipal tax in mufassai municipal towns. 

Assessment to any tax under the Madras City Municipal Act in addition 
to the qualification by virtue of the occupation of house of annual rental 
value of not less than Rs. 48. 

Income-tax assessment. 

Registered pattadar of ryotwari or xamiudari land bearing an annual 
assessment of not less than Rs. 2. 

Registered leaseholder of an agricultural holding on an annual rent of 
not less than Rs. 5. 

A minimum educational qualification for pei'sons possessing no property 
qualification, which should not be lower than a certificate of having passed 
III Form or its equivalent the VIII standard class examination. I am not 
in favour of prescribing the rather low qualification suggested by the Statutory 
Coinmission. The existing military qualification may be extended so as to 
include service in the Auxiliary and Territorial Forces. 

(&) Yes. 

The existing franchise under the District Municipalities Act has led to 
^ no unsatisfactory results and on4)he other hand has led to the generation of 
that undefined quality, viz., civic conscience among the vast mass of our 
urban populations. Even in our rural areas there has been a phenomenal 
awakening during the last decade ampng all classes of the population due to 
a vanety of causes of which the elections to the local boards and the enlarged 
legislatures, Provincial as well as Imperial, are not the least important. 
And I have no doubt that under the extended franchise the voter will be as 
capable of casting an intelligent vote as the ordinary illiterate voter under the 
existing basis of franchise. 
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(c) The electorate should certainly be administratively manageable. It 
would only be a question of more expense. Extension of popular government 
necessarily entails additional expense to the State in some directions. 

(d) I do not consider that it would be either practicable qr desirable to 
enlarge the electorate still further at present. The extension ox the franchise 
so as to enable 10 per cent, of the population tci^ find their place on the 
electoral roll would by far democratiz%f«the administrative system and would 
alsd make feasible the proper representation hf the varied interests in the 
community in the Provincial Legislature, Jt mS,y not be desirable J^o widen 
the electorate still further at present with the large mass of illiteracy pre- 
vailing in the rural parts of our country. 

(e) Any system of group electorates would lead to endless complications 
and woufd not also tend to foster democracy in the country. I cannot 
conceive of any special advantages to the community by the creation of a 
complicated electoral machinery like group electorates. Such electorates 
may be utilized by designing persons for promoting their selfish purposes. 
They would automatically become communal electorates in another name and 
form. A kind of sectional exclusiveness would come to be associated with 
such electorates. Again the group system is a method of indirect election 
which is not in consonance with the ideals of representative government. 

(/) Sectional exclusiveness would be perpetuated if only group electors 
should be allowed to stand as candidates for such constituencies in the 
event of separate constituencies being formed for group ^ electors. The very 
purpose of responsible government would be defeated if sectional feelings 
are allowed to thrive in the country in ever-expanding measure. 


2. Franchise Qualipications. 

(а) I do not consider that in my part of the country there is any marked 
disparity in the operation of the franchise qualifications in urban as compared 
with rural areas. 

(б) I am not in agreement with this suggestion for the simple reason 
that the franchise qualifications if fixed sufficiently low as well as broad-based 
would find almost an equal voting strength in the different communities for 
which communal representation is now in vogue. 

(c) The possession of property of some kind is in my opinion a suitable 
test of fitness for the franchise. I consider the existing property qualifica^ 
tions suitable in principle. 

(d) I am in favour of introducing a qualification based on education 
independently of property, I would prescribe the possession of a certificate 
of having passed the Hi Form or its equivalent the VIII Standard class 
examination as the minimum qualification. Persons who have received educa- 
tion up to what may be called the middle school standard can welh be 
expected in these days of progress and enlightenment to cast an intelligent 
vote in legislative council elections. 

(e) I am in favour of even extending the qualification so as to include 
service in the Auxiliary and Territorial Forqps. 


3. WoMEN^S ^UPPRAGE. 

(a) I am in favour of increasing the women^s electorate in the ways 
suggested by the* Statutory Commission. I would suggest the same educfe- 
tional qualification and age-limit for men and women. I would favour in- 
crease in women^s electorate to about two million voters. 
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, (h) It would not be a feasible plan to form women into groups for a 
scheme of grouip representation. If at all such a system is established the 
groups should contain both men and women. 

4. Representation of the Depressed Glasses. 

I do not consider that^depresse^ classes for some time to come are likely 
to secure repi^sentatives of their own^hoice in the general electorates ev^n 
with the extended franchise. Some reservation of seats sufficient to secure 
adequate Representation of the depressed classes in proportion to their 
number is essential for the present. ' And the candidates for election should 
be of the depressed classes only. In suitable localities in the Province men 
of the depressed classes would be found who are capable enough to act as 
spokesmen of their community in the Provincial Legislature. In such loca- 
lities seats for the depressed classes may be reserved in the general consti- 
tuencies. I am not at all in favour of separate electorates for the depressed 
classes. 

The group system of representation would not and cannot work satis- 
factorily in the case of depressed classes as the various sections and groups 
among them have constant internecine feuds which stand in the way of 
their joint action for common purposes. Again it maj" not be easy to arrange 
its proper organisation in tbo case of an extremely backward class of the 
community like the depressed classes. 

5. Representation of Labour. 

Where labour has well-organised associations in industrial areas for the 
protection of their special interests special labour representation may be 
accorded by giving the privilege of returning a member to the Legislative 
Council -DO one or more registered Trade or Workmen's Unions in a locality 
Vith a total membership of not less than 2^500. Similarly if the membership 
roll of the said organisations is well above 2,500 the representation accorded 
to them may suitably be increased. Plantation labour may be given similar 
representation subject to the same conditions as for industrial labour. 

I do not think agricultural labour can be given any special representation 
as it is not well-organised anywhere in this Province. 


II.— THE FEDERAL LEGISLATURE. 

6. Allocation of seats to British Indian Provinces. 

(a) I agree with the proposal of the Federal Structure Committee that 
the representatives of British Indian Provinces in the Upper Chamber should 
be elected by the Provincial Legislatures by a single transferable vote. 

(b) I am of opinion that the franchise qualifications for the Federal 
Legislatures should be different from those fixed for the Provincial Legis- 
lature. 

For the Upper Chamber— the voters would be the members of the Legis- 
lative Council and the qualifications for candidates may be the same as those 
now prescribed for voters for the Council of State. 

For the Lower Chamber — ^my view is that direct election should be adopted 
in preference to the indirect method in view of the fact that the voice of the 
people would be refigscted best •in the popular House of the Federal Legis- 
lature only when the chosen representatives of the nation are returned by 
the direct vote of the people. Indirect election especially in a country of 
diverse interests sometimes diametrically opposed to each other can never 
bo a satisfactory deyice for securing effective popular representation in a 
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I would suggest the following franchise qualifications ; — 

Assessment to municipal tax or taxes of the aggregate sum of Bs. 5 in 
mufassii municipal towns. , 

Assessment to tax or taxes of the aggregate sum of E«. 5 under .the 
Madras City Municipal Act. - ' 

Income-tax assessment. 

6 Registered pattadar of ryotwari or zanrindari land bearing an annual 
assessment of not less than Rs. 15. ^ 

Registered lease-holder of an agricultural holding on an annual rent 
of not less than Rs. 15. 

For persons possessing no property qualification, an educational quali- 
fication may be prescribed. The minimum I would suggest is secondary 
school leaving certificate holders declared eligible for college course. 

Of the 32 seats proposed to be allotted in the Lower Chamber for this- 
Province, 24 may be given for general constituencies in the districts at the 
rate of one for each district apj)roximately except in the case of a small 
district like Nilgiris and one for Madras City general constituency. Of the 
remaining 7 seats 5 may be set apart for the Muhammadan constituencies, 
two for Telugu districts, two for Tamil districts and one for the West Coast 
districts. Madras City may be grouped under a •Telugu or Tamil constituency 
for Muhammadan representation. The territorial constituencies would not 
be unwieldy ones under the arrangement proposed by me, except, perhaps, to 
some extent in the case of the Muhammadan constituencies if separately 
formed. A district in this country though of sufficiently large size is a 
fairly compact area with administrative and historic traditions of its own 
wherein the mutual contact between the several parts thereof is not so remote 
as might naturally be supposed by outside observers. And in the future 
Federal Parliament of self-governing India every revenue district should as* 
far as possible have its spokesman chosen by the suffrages of a sufficiently 
broad-based electorate. In the case of the Muhammadan constituencies the 
electorate is spread over a fairly large area which appears to me to be 
inevitable under the circumstances. 

7. Repeesentation op Women, Labour and Depressed Classes. 

For women and depressed classes seats (one each) may be reserved in the 
Madras City General Constituency as the best representatives of the two 
interests can be returned by the most enlightened electorate of the Province. 

A representative for labour from this Province if deemed essential would 
have to be found by the allocation of one more seat to this Province. In my 
opinion the interests of labour would not suffer very much even if Madras 
is not given the right to send a special labour representative to the Federal 
Legislature, as Madras is industrially a backward province and special labour 
problems affecting this Province are hardly of such importance as to need 
special representation. The suggestions made under this heading are based 
on the assumption that Madras wonld be allotted only 32 seats. 

8. General. 

There should be single seat constituenci^ for both Provincial and Federal 
Legislatures, except where seats are reserved for the representation of women 
and depressed classes. It would be conducive to the parity of elections if 
some plan is arranged by which illitersPbe voters as well can be made to vote 
in secret. Distinct language areas in a district like the Kanarese taluks of 
the Bellary disti;ict may be made separate electoral constituencies. Similarly 
the two taluks of Cumbum and Markapur which are cut off from the rest of 
the Kurnool district by a wide range of hills and forests will have to he made 
a separate electoral unit. * 
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1. The Chirman : tou are speaking in your individual capacity? — 
Exactly. 

2. Have you seen the recommendations of the Provincial Franchise 
Committee about the extensioi^ of th^ franchise? — I saw them in the news- 
papers. I did nob see in derail. 

3. I you say that it is not desirable to extend the franchise beyond 
10 per cent, of the population? — ^Roughly 10 per cent. Beyond 10 per cent, 
is not advisable at present. 

4. And the basis of that should be ownership of property in some form? — 
Mostly a property qualification. 

5. What representation are you prepared to give to the remaining 
population? You will give them no representation in the legislature? — If 10 
per cent, of the population is enfranchised they will take care of the interests 

of the rest of the population. 

6. Ai'e you quite sure of that.^^ Have you ever studied the history of 
democracy? — To some extent^ 

7. Because if you will read about the whole movement of the extension 
of the franchise, you will find that your proposal is based on a wrong 
hypothesis? — For the present my view is that more than 10 per cent, cannot 
oe enfranchised. 

8. You have no proposals to make for giving the rest of the population 
any representation at all? — ^For the present, no representation. 

^ 9. You don’t even admit some form of group system for this purpose? — 

I do not recommend the group system at all. 

10. I see that you would give representation to labour through trade 

unions ? — ^Yes. 

11. You think that the existing trade unions are sufficiently well organized 
to be able to represent labour? — ^If there are no well organized trade unions, 
it is not possible to give respresentation to labour. 

12. You would not object to the trade unions representing labour in the 
event of their being properly organized and registered? — ^No. 

13. 'Turning to the Federal legislature, have you made an estimate of 
the number of voters there would be for the Federal Assembly on the basis 
of the franchise qualifications you propose? — ^Nbt an exact estimate, I think 
that would be a sufficiently wide basis for returning proper representatives 
to the Federal Legislature. 

14. Diwmi Bahadur Ramaswami Mudaliyar : You advocate single-mem- 
bered constituencies both for the Provincial and the Federal Legislature ?- - 
Yes. 

15. This I take it is after your experience of the multiple constituencies 
that are prevailing now? — Exactly. 

16. Khan Bahadur Aziz-ul-Huque : I want to know why you consider that 
a multi-membered qpnstituency. is not desirable? — ^Because in that case much 
manipulation can be made by the candidates and a number of single votes 
will be recorded to the disadvantage of other candidates. Even when the 
voters are inclined to vote for the other candidate, a candidate may persuade 
him to give a single vote. So many other disadvantages e:^ist. 

17. Do you recognise that it gives to the minorities a chance of getting 
more representation? — ^For the minorities tb^ere is reservation. 
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18. Mr. Ghintamani: May I take it that your principal* objection to the 

extension of the franchise to more than 10 per cent, of the population is that 
there will be administrative difficulties? — To a certain 'extent, administrative 
difficulties.^ I am against that also on account of the volume of illiteracy 
prevailing in the rural parts of the country. « 

19. As regards administrative difficulties, suppose the Government says 

thalf it would be quite possible to manage all electorate of 14 per cent., 
would you have any objection? — Absolutely no objection. ^ 

20. As regards intelligent voting, do you think there will be any per- 
ceptible difference? — No perceptible difference. 

21. As regards single-membered and multi-membered constituencies, 
you are^ aware that separate electorates or reservation of seats can at best 
be provided only for powerful minorities. Constituted unfortunately as we 
are at present, there are various sects, communities, castes and so on. A 
single-membered constituency does not give them a chance, whereas if there 
is a multi-membered constituency they will have a chance ? — ^When there are 
multi-membered constituencies, I don’t think the minorities have any better 
chance of securing representation. Brahmans are in a minority, but even 
then they don’t get any advantage in those districts. 

• 

22. Mr. Butler: How far do you think your 10 per cent, will include the 
less wealthy classes? Would it give representation to the poor people of the 
villages? — 10 per cent, will give representation to the poor people also. 
According to my proposal any person who pays Rs. 2 as assessment will get 
the vote and they are necessarily poor people. 

23. What standard would you have? — Some basis there must be because 
in my view some property qualification is essential and so I have recommended 
as I thought right. 

24. Sir Muhammad Yahui: What would be the effect on the quality of 
the members on account of the extension of the franchise? If the franchise 
is extended do you think that more literate and more capable members will 
be returned or otherwise? — Equally good members as are now returned can 
be returned even with the extension of the franchise. Even if it is extended 
to a little more than 10 per cent., I don’t think the quality of the members 
will be affected. 

25. Is there any keen desire on the part of the people of Madras for an 
extension of the female franchise? — think there is some demand for it. 

26. How much extension do you want? Do you want to give them some 
artificial qualification or not?~I approve of the proposals made by the 
Statutory Commission, 

27. Do you want to give them some artificial qualification? — That is my 
suggestion. 

28. Mrs. Sutharayan: You are in favour of an increase in women 
electors by about 2 millions? — ^Yes. 

29. Is it because women’s vote will notjbe effective unless there are at 
least 2 million voters that you are suggesting this? — That is my view, 
'Madam. 

® . . <1 

30. In answer to question 3 (h) you* say that it is better for men and 
women to be grouped together? — ^Yes. 

31. Do you think that women will have a chance of getting elected as 
secondary electors? — ^If group representation is given, they may not have 
it. I am not in favour of having* separate groups for men and women. 
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32. You are opt in favour of separate groups? — I am not. Enlightened 
ladies can be returned even from such groups. 

33. The Son^hle Mary Pichford: With regard to the Federal Legislature^ 
you say that /ou are in favour of a reserved seat for a woman to come from 
the Madras City Generat Constituency? — Yes. 

34. Would you also be in, favour^ of a certain number of seats b€ing 
reserved for women in the ^Provincial Legislature? — Some seats may be’ 
reserved^for women also in the Provincial Legislature, but in places where 
enlightened ladies can be returned, seats need not be reserved. 

35. Would you be in favour of the system proposed by the Provincial 
Franchise Committee to form specially selected constituencies which it would 
be possible for women. to contest — Yes. 

36. Mr. Daniel Thomas: You are in favour of a literacy qualification 
for men and women — Yes. 

37. Seeing the conditions prevailing in the country, would it not be 
better to have a lower literacy qualification for women — I have suggested 
the middle school standard. 

38. It will enfranchise only very few women — Yes. 

39. Would you not favour a further lowering of the literacy qualifica- 
tion? — ^If it is possible, it can be done. 

40. Mr. Basudev: You say in your answer that owners and occupiers- 
of houses of a certain annual letting value in the city of Madras should be 
enfranchised. Bo you wish to extend that qualification to suh-tenante also? 
The Provincial Committee voted down the proposition for extending the 

' franchise to sub-tenants. A man may be paying Rs. 20 a month and yet, 
being a sub-tenant, lie would not, under their scheme, be entitled to have 
the vote? — we allow it, it will have other complications. 

41. What complications^ — Any number of persons can be put forward 
as sub-tenants. If it is confined to the chief tenant, there will be no- 
difficulty. 

42. You are in favour of adult franchise as an- ideal? — Yes, as an ideal. 

43. If adults get votes- somehow or other, you will not object to it? — 
At present it is not feasible. 

44. With regard to constituencies, you are for single-membered consti- 
tuencies? — ^Yes, Sir. 

45. In this presidency there are communal differences? — Yes. 

46. Therefore if we have single-membered constituencies there is the* 
danger of one community dominating the others? — ^Yes, it has been doing so. 

47. If we have single-membered constituencies, that danger will continue? 
— I do not think it will be perpetuated. 

48. In the West Godavari district there is a keen fight between Kammas- 
and Kapoos and, as such, there is no chance for the Kapoos to get represent 
tation? — In parts of the districts where particular communities predominate, 
the majority community generally sweeps the polls. Now Brahmans are 
minority community and even if there are multi-membered constituencies-, 
it would not help them. 

49. You say that multi-membered constituencies will not help minority 
communities ? — ^Yes. 
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Madura. 

I beg to send herewith my answers to the questionnaire issued by the 
Franchise Committee. I have deliberately refrained from offering any ob- 
servations on the question of the Federal Legislature for two reasons. 
Firstly, I am clear that till the Proirinces actually work on 1;he basis of 
autonomy, it will be impossible to define the Federal Franchise in the light 
of any relevant experience. Academic constructions of the Federal Franchise 
you can have : but the Condmittee can do an academic exercise as well as 
myself. Secondly, if it is a central franchise you want as distinguished 
-from a federal, I am emphatically of opinion that the scheme of indirect 
“election through the Provincial Legislatures with the single transferable 
vote is far and away the best: and not one of the alternatives comes 
within miles of it for efficiency or statesmanlike outlook. 


Answers to the Questionnaire. 

I should have preferred that adult franchise was considered as practically 
'feasible. Administrative difficulties in building up electorates on that basis 
will no doubt exist; but none of them will be of an insTirmountable nature. 
Since however the objective of the Franchise Committee is to enfranchise 
10 to 2o per cent, of the population, the observations I shall make will be 
designed to that end. There is a second remark I may make at this stage: — 
I assume that the existing communal electorates will not be scrapped in 
piecemeal fashion. It is one thing if as a result of general agreement 
among the minorities, all special representation is given up. But it is 
quite another matter andi will be altogether indefensible if special electorates 
-say for Muslims are retained and the corresponding privilege of Europeans 
or of Indian Christians is abolished. 


I.— PPOVINCIAL LEGISLATURE. 

1, Extension oe Franchise. 

(а) "Roughly speaking, I should say that if the men and women who 
are qualified to he voters under the City Municipality Act, the District 
Municipalities Act and the L®cal Boards Act are enfranchised for the Pro- 
vincial Legislative Council it vrould meet the needs of the case. At present 
'the number of such people is 4,890,495, while the number of voters if 10 
per cent, of the population of the Province are enfranchised will be 4,673,185. 
In principle, the proposal is submitted as sound. In practical administra- 

"bion also, there is this advantage: there is an electoral roll ready-made 
■which is recent and up-to-date. For the elections on the rolls thus prepared 
are not quite over, and not many alterations are likely to take place 
when the roll for the Legislature comes to be prepared, 

(б) Yes, Though as stated already some of the elections are outstanding, 
such of the elections as have been already held have shown that the new 
and extended electorate has^ been in ^nowise® worse thai the voters under 
the older legislation ; and this in spite* of the fact that the newly introduced 
element of reservation had introduced a new complexity and cast an addi- 
tional burden in the intelligent exercise of the vote. The only criticism 
of importance about ' the recent elections was that there were not enough 
of contested elections and that t]iere was a tendency for opposing candidates 

rto enter into arrangements P and refrain from fights. But that was 
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*due not to any fault of the electors, but to the economic depression which 
has J.ed to the liniversal indisposition to enter on courses leading to the 
expenditure of money. 

(c) Yes. The experience we have had in municipal and local elections is 
fairly conclusive on the^ point. 

(d) Does •not arise. * ^ 

(e) If luy proposal to enfranchise for the Provincial Legislative Council 
those who are qualified to vote for municipal and local elections is accepted, 
the machinery at present available under the Municipalities and Local Boards 
Act can be made use of. If what I shall suggest a little later in regard 
to the enfranchisement of literates and applicants should find acceptance, 
the existing machinery will have to be a little expanded : that is all. 

(/) The proposal does not appeal to me. I do not think it will be work- 
able in any genuine sense. The elector representing a group will not re- 
present 20 people but only the head of the village punchayet, it does 
not matter in the least whether the punchayet is official or non-officiaL 
The notion is very much like a proposal of Dr. Besant long ago, 
involving a pyramidal representative system. It is unsound in principle. 
If a man has a vote, he niust have a whole one, instead of a fractional 
twentieth. If for any i*ea^n, he is considered not good enough for one 
let him he frankly without. It will be his business to qualify himself 
for one by bettering his economic condition or by some other way of doing it 

{q) If finally it is decided to have separate constituencies for group 
electors, obviously only group electors should be qualified to stand. Other- 
wise the political carpetbagger will be all over the place, and there will 
be just one more seat for that type. But it may be seriously considered 
, whether group electors while exclusively qualified to contest such separate 
constituencies need be disqualified from contesting open seats. 


2. Franchise Quaheioation. 

{a) Since I am^ for the franchise on the basis of that for municipalities 
and local boards, it is too early to say anything dogmatic on this question 
in view however of the franchise under the previous legislation on the 
subject and^ its practical working, there is no reason to suppose that such 
disparity will exist. If the question relates to the existing franchise for 
Legislative Council, the wide area covered hy rural constituencies makes 
the elector fairly helpless, because there is no definite individuality or 
coherence or touch between the elector and* the representative compared 
to an urban elector. The practical way of meeting this difficulty will be 
to reduce the size and geographical extension of the constituency and in- 
sistence on single-member constituencies. 

(b) I am not sure that I understand the question clearly: but I assume 
it relates to the numbers on the electoral rolls. I do not see why there 
should be any such principle or objective. The sounder procedure will 
be to lay down your qualifications, and then have everybody come in who 
^ is qualified. For instance, if a property qualification is deemed essential, 
I do not see why a community which is well-to-do should not have a large 
number on the electorate or jp^hy its numbers should be reduced because 
another community in the Province .is excessively poor. As a matter of 
fact, if communal representation is retained, I do not see what purpose 
is achieved by regulating the voting strength. The community concerned 
will return its members according to its will. But if tfie idea is that 
communal representation is to be by what is called reservation, the proposal 
is not only intelligible but may even be indispensable. But I beg to enter 
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my caveat against any such notion, and I believe that the minority to* 
which I belong, the Indian Christians, will support me. But^for the present, 
I shall venture to dismiss it as a ghastly nightmare. 

(c) The possession of property is a suitable test, and the e|:isting quali- 

fications under the Municipal and Local Boards Acts are suggested as 
suitable. After all, it is a thing based qp. experience and approved of 
in legislation and Statutory rules for ^hich a popular ministry* and Legis- 
lative Council were responsible. This should be sufficient warranty for its 
soundness and practicableness. * ^ 

(d) Yes. There was a time when the educated classes contained uncom- 
fortable elements from a political point of view. Now the position is reversed. 
The emergence of the masses to political consciousness under the inspiration 
of Gandhi] i has brought about a new situation. At one time, the Indian 
political mind was modern and looked to Europe and Western civilisation 
for standards and values. Now on the other hand, the Indian mind is 
definitely reactionary, repudiating civilisation and pledged to primitive- 
ness in economics and social and political methods. I am convinced this 
is not only a mistake but carries with it grave danger in the future. It 
is only if modern education and European methods are preserved that 
India can have a future in the Empire. From this point of view it is 
of the utmost importance that people who have had the benefit of modern 
education and have had instilled into them respect for Western ideals 
should be made to pull their weight in the political sphere. Almost any- 
body educated in our schools is fitter for democracy built on social egali- 
tarianism than one who has missed modern education. I should therefore 
give a vote to every educated person. What the standard of education 
should be for this purpose is not easy to define : but at least every one 
who has appeared for the School Final Examination should be given a 
vote. I do not say there are not intense reactionaries among those with 
modern education (Gandhiji is perhaps the supreme instance) : but taking 
it all in all, mj thesis is that every one who has gone up to the School 
Final class will be a greater friend of civilisation than one who has not. 
This will add to the numbers of electors beyond the 10 per cent. : but the 
increase will be far within the 25 per cent. 

(e) Not only am I in favour of retaining the existing military service 
qualification but also in favour of giving the franchise to those serving 
in the Territorials and the Auxiliary forces. It is of the greatest importance 
that national defence should be understood to be as much the duty of the 
citizen as the claim lo self-rule. In South India, especially, people do not 
seem to have the remertest idea of the connection between the two functions. 
Somehow, the connection must be brought home to the popular imagination : 
and the qualification suggested will help to bring about the result. 


3. Women’s Suefrage. 

I have no observations to make on the question. 


4. Eepresentation of the DERf^ssEB Classes. 

Special provision should be made for the representation of the depressed 
classes. Inherent probabilities and experience have made lit clear that not 
a single member of these classes will be returned to the legislatures through 
the general electorates. The Montford Scheme has been functioning for over 
, a decade, and there had been various experiments in the electoral system 
previously. But no member of these classes was elected. It is equally clear 
that the majority of nominees to the Councils from among them have done 
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remarkably well, both by the manner in which they have safeguarded the 
interests of tifeir communities and their contribution to general states- 
manship. If they had failed to find a place and platform in public life, 
it would have beeh visibly the poorer. The test is shortly this: if a 
member of fhe depressed classes can get into the legislature, well and good. 
If not provision mus# be made for it. Reservation of seats on the basi® 
of a general electorate will no^ do. The history of minority representation, 
if it means anything, mea»s that. Muslims were the first to securer that 
safeguard, and the experiSnce of the last twenty-two years does not suggest 
i:hat ils need is exhausted. As far as I can make it out, the representatives 
.of the depressed classes want the safeguard: and that is conclusive. As 
for the 'Strength of the depressed classes in the Madras Council, it is by 
no means an easy matter to decide. Enfranchise by all means the 10 per 
cent, if you can : I am however sceptical on the point. The formula I 
would have as to the number in the Council will be as follows : If the 
number of electors from among the depressed classes should be 10 per cent, 
of their population, give them in the legislative council representatives in 
proportion to their strength in the general iDopulation. If the number 
.should be less, the strength of representatives should be reduced propor- 
tionately. By the time adult franchise comes through, they will have the 
full quota of representatives (he., if in the interval as a result of actual 
- experience in Provincial Autonomy the minorities no longer want special 
representation the question drops). 


5. Representation of Labour. 
I have nothing to submit on this topic. 


II.~THE FEDERAL LEGISLATURE. 

6. Allocation of seats to British Indian Provinces. 

T have nothing to say. 

On^ the qualifications for the franchise in the Provincial Legislative 
''<!Jouncil, I have a suggestion to make not covered hy the questions. 

^ Apart from property and educational qualifications, I should have it 
laid down that whoever applies for the privilege rf franchise and pays 
a prescribed fee for registration should be put on the register. The customary, 
qualification is on the assumption that if a'- man possess property or should 
have ^ passed an examination or failed to pass one he will be interested 
sufficiently in public affairs and be competent to infiuence the choice of a 
representative. What I contemplate is the case of the man who by his 
'very act proves that he values a vote and knows how to cast one. But 
for the other approach imposed on us hy history, one should have thought 
that the test of interest and competence should have been more natural. 
As it is, the man who possesses property and is an educated person may 
mot care a straw for politics and may have no sense of civic duty; but he 
will have a vote cast on hi 'i.^ While another who is interested in public 
affairs to the extent of intimating such interest to the authority concerned 
marking his earnestness byr the payment of a fee has no opportunity of 
choosing a representative or himself standing as a candidate. There is a 
respectable precedent for this in the State of Vermont in the United States 
'OT America where no man has a vote who does not register himself duly. 
Unfortunately this very excellent and healthy idea has got into discredit 
in India because of the famous four anna franchise of the Congress I 
-suggest that the principle at the bottoiU may be adopted. 
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Mr. GEORGE JOSEPH. 

1. The Chairman: Good morning Mr. Joseph. You come from Madura? 

— Yes, My Lord. * 

2. I understand you speak in your own individual capacity — I do not 

speak on behalf of any organization. ^ 

3. I see you are in favour of the srame fra^nchise qualifications as pro- 
pose(f by the Provincial Franchise Committee? — ^Yes, I am in favour of the 
local board franchise. 

4. They propose certain additions for bringing the voting strength to 
about millions as against your proposal for 4,600,000 .P — am not suggest- 
ing the same additions. I take that as the thing to start with. 

5. I understand that you would like to have the franchise extended 
as far as it is administratively possible? — ^Yes. 

6. You base it on property and education? — Property, education, and 
military qualification. Elsewhere I have suggested that if any person really 
applies to be made a voter and is prepared to pay a reasonable fee, he should 
be made a voter, 

7. If we take your figures, it comes to 12|- per cent, of the population?— 
If we have 10 per cent, it w^ould be 4,600,000, and according to local boards^ 
franchise it would be 4,800,000. 

8. You have no proposal to give any representation of any kind to the 
remaining four-fifths of the population? You object to the introduction of 
the group svstem in any form ? — I do object ; but I said, right at the 
beginning, that I would go in for adult franchise the whole way, provided it 
is administratively possible. I do not like the group system because it does 
not convey anything intelligible to me. 

9. You do not object to a large proportion of the population being 
given the franchise if it is not administratively impossible? — I mean if the 
thing is impossible, we have got to put up with it. 

10. Under the proposed franchise, there is no likelihood of the depressed 
classes getting any representation in the legislature?— Not in a general 
constituency. 

11. Therefore some special arrangement must be made for the depressed 
classes to secure representation in this province? — ^Yes, I am quite clear 
about it. 

12. Are vou prepared for separate or joint electorate for depressed 
classes?— I would like the question to be decided by their own representatives. 
As far as I can judge and from my meeting with these people and from read- 
ino* the literature on the subject, it seems to me that they stand for some kind 
of'^separate representation. If it is clear, they should be given what they 
want, 

13. Sir John Kerr: You propose, Mr. Joseph, that the franchise might- 
be given on payment of a fee? — Yes. 

14. It will be practically universal suffrage?— Yes. 

15. Have you discussed this proposal widely in Madura?— I rather 

familiar with the idea from what is called the^CJongress franchise, ^e whole 
idea is that if you pay 4 annas you can become a member of the Congress. 
What I thought was that you might apply same ide^ to our electoral 
system and, instead of 4 annas you could adopt an 8 annas manhood 
suffrage franchise. Something like that has been fairly familiar to me and 
I have discussed it with friends. 

16. You Lave discussed it with the public in Madura?— Not with_ refer- 
ence to the Franchise Committee’.s labours, but generally with a view to. 

sound public opinion, we have discussed it. 
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17. Generally? — I imagine so, because at the time the idea was familiar 
to my mind I belonged to the Congress movement. It was, at that time, 
a thing which was fairly obvious to us. And I just feel it is the right thing. 

18. You (%) not think it would be felt as a grievance if people had to 
pay a fee in order *to be placed on the electoral roll? — I provide for it 
this way. If a man or woman fis qualified to come on the electoral roll on 
-any of the ftther conditions, either property or literacy or military qualifica- 
tion, he or she need not actually pay the fee. If, however, a man or wcTman 
does n«b come within ^any o'! these categories and is prepared to intimate his 
nr her interest in public affairs to the extent of paying a fee, I shall just 
give him or her the vote. 

19. Sir Zulfiqar Ali Khan: What is your idea in imposing a fee on a 
person who wishes to come on the electoral roll ? — ^My idea is this : There 
are certain people who will come on the franchise if the present municipal 
franchise is adopted. Suppose the literacy test or military qualification is 
also adopted, persons who are qualified for them will come in. But, I am 
thinking of those who' are left behind — who have not got any property or 
other qualifications. These people, if they are prepared to intimate their 
interest in public affairs to the extent of going to an officer and saying 
that they would like to register themselves as voters on payment of 8 annas, 
should also be given the vote. 

20. You would not make any invidious distinction .P — If he is otherwise 
.qualified, he comes in. I am only thinking of those who are not qualified. 
In fact, it should be regarded as a privilege by them. I would not regard 
it as an invidious distinction at all. 

21. Sir Sunder Singh Majithia: In your memorandum*^ under the Franchise 
“Qualifications you say : “ There was a time when the educated classes con- 
tained uncomfortable elements fi^m a political point of view. Now the position 
is reversed.” Will you explain what you mean by it? — Well, I am just 
thinking of the time about 20 years ago when the educated classes were 
regarded as politically radical elements in the country. Now the masses 
imve really come to have an opinion on these affairs and it is they who are 
really regulating the pace of political development, according to my reading 
of the thing. 

22. The Hon^hle Mary Fichford: In the same paragraph you say that you 
•are in favour of Western education and you condemn wholesale Indian edu- 
cation. Will you develop that point of view? — What I mean by Western 
education is the education imparted in our schools, — recognised, added or 
government. I really regard that as Western education. But there are the 
eld orthodox types of schools which I class sejgarately. 

23. You think that Western education has brought and instilled into 
Indian minds Western ideals and a political sense? — I do not go quite so 
far as that. I am just thinking of the necessity for the literacy qualifica- 
thm. I am very much interested in bringing the opinion of the Western- 
educated people to bear on the solution of our political problems. There is 
tbe orthodox element in our country. At one -time the orthodox element did 
not come into politics at all. Well I do feel that there are certain elements 
in their outlook which may be fraught with danger to the development of 
a modern democratic system. I (*nean the caste system and all that. 

24. You would like to mix the best of the Eastern with the Western? — 
Qur schools really ^represent .that education. 

25. I see you have no observatioSis to make on women’s suffrage? You 
do not think it important? — I do not think it is not important. Generally 
I am in favour of every woman having a vote just on t^e same terms as 
men. With reference to one proposal, namely the idea of giving a lady a 
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vote if her husband owns property and has a vote, struck me as just a little 
difficult to understand. I thought I would reserve my opinmn. 

****** 41 * 

26. Sir Ernest Bennett: You are in favour of adult 8uffrage*as an ideal, 

but possibly in the future? — Yea, • 

27. You say that difficulties now exist. t)o you expect, elections to be 
held in the near future, in India on an "adult suffrage basis? — ^My feeling is 
that if, to-day, the British Government should 'decide to introduce^ adult 
suffrage in India, it could be done. The administrative machinery is in 
their own hands. If they seriously set about it, it can be done. 

28. In spite of the fact that the administrative machinery is lacking? — 
It can be created. 

29. You say that the group system is unsound in principle? — ^Yes. 

30. It exists in non-western countries like Egypt and Turkey? — I have 
no information about that. 

31. I think you will agree that if a man has a vote he must have the 
whole one and not a fraction? If you give 20 men a vote, it is no vote 
at ail? — That is exactly my point. A man with one-twentieth of a vote is 
no voter at all. 

32. Mr. Butler: You are an Indian Christian?-^! am a Syrian Christian. 

33. What is your view about separate representation ?-~My own per- 
sonal opinion is that it is necessary for the Indian Christians in this 
presidency. My feeling is, in the absence of a general agreement dealing 
with the question of separate representation for Mussalmans and other 
minority communities, this particular thing should not be interfered with. 

34. You realise that your proposal to enfranchise 10 per cent, of the 
population is practically the same as the proposal of the Provincial Com- 
mittee ? — ^Yes. 

35. Your proposal will take in 23 per cent, of the adult population? 

I believe so. I have not worked out those figures. I take it from you. 

36. Do you consider that will reach the majority of the population having 
regard to the social conditions in the villages? — I quite see that. 

37. The Provincial Committee's proposal would cover the majority of the 
social conditions in the villages? — Social elements. 

38. My impression is that this 10 per cent, will leave a substantial 
number out. I want to be quite clear in my mind. ^ The result of the local 
board franchise will, in fact, covej* the majority of social elements in India?-— 
I would just state this; As far as the depressed classes are concerned, I 
do not know whether, from the point of view of property qualifications and 
so on, quite as big a percentage will get enfranchised as the members or tno 
other communities. To that extent there will be difficulty. But almost all 
the social elements will be there though not in the same proportion. 


39. Lord Bufferin: How many seats do you want for Indian Christians?— 
It is very difficult to say. I should like to ta^e my stand on this: I under- 
stand there was a minority settlement in London at the time of the Kound 
Table Conference. As far as I remember now,— I have n^ se^ the paper 
myself— I think about 14 seats were to be given to the In(^an Christians ot 
this presidency. I would like to have that as the minimum. 

40. Is it in accordance with the principles of Western idealism for you 
to ask for reservation of seats ? — No. It is not. But there is ^this risk. All 
the various communities have got to be represented. One might wish that 
25 years ago this particular business of separate representation had not been 
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embarked upon. We are now dealing with historical facts. There is sepa- 
rate representation and I really feel that, as long as separate representation 
exists for the stronger minorities, the majority will insist on fighting all the 
rest of the smaller minorities and unless they are provided for in a similar 
fashion, they will find themselves adrift. 

# **'jp^* * * 

t' 

41. Khan Bahadur Azu~ul-Huqi^e : You belong to the Christian com- 
munity? — Yes. ^ « 

42? Is there more literacy in the Christian community than in any other 
community? — Y'es. Very much more, though I cannot give the figures. 

43. Can you tell me why the percentage of voters in the Indian Christian 
community is so small, just 45,000 in a population of over a million? — Their 
poverty. 

44. Have you any special suggestion to make in case representation is 
given to Indian Christians, how the voting strength of the community is to 
be increased? — I do not want their voting strength as such to be artificially 
increased. It is a different thing from the quantum of representation, sepa- 
rate repi’esentation, either through special electorates or through reservation. 
But I do not myself feel there would be anything to be gained by having a 
very much larger strength on the electoral rolls than the rules justify. 

45. Therefore you do not feel any need for giving the vote to the women? 
— In that case I should like to have "adult franchise."" 

46. If adult franchise is not possible, will you remain content with the 
present franchise? — Supposing there is the property test, my community is 
poor and I cannot break my head against any possible solution on those Imes, 

47. This committee is to recommend what should be ‘the qualification for 
voters. In view of that, would you require that your voting strength should 
be increased or should remain stationary? — am not interested very much in 
increasing the voting strength, but I would like to have a proper qualifica- 
tion laid down. Suppose literacy is made a qualification, then it will benefit 
our people, because a very large number of them are literate. But just now, 
because there is difficulty about the poverty of the people, they are not 
coming on the rolls. 

48. Major Milner: Do I undei-stand you to say that there has been a 
great political awakening among the masses of India? — No doubt about it. 

49. Have you appreciated the fact that your proposals would practically 
refuse the franchise to all those masses whose consciousness has been awaken- 
ed?— I would like to have adult franchise, but since the Goveimment and the 
Committee tell me that there are practical administrative difficulties whieh 
make it impossible to work, I make this suggestion to have some basis for 
working what is now possible. 

50. Had it not been for the suggestion in the questionnaire as to 10 to 25 
per cent., you would be for adult suffrage? — ^Yes. 

51. AsBMing that there is some difficulty in having adult franchise, what 

is your objection to a totally indirect system of voting to get over the 
administrative difficulty ?— What I feel is this. Under this group system 
the voters within the group will really be ahnost led by the nose, so to speak’ 
by the dominant elements in t]pe village. " ^ 

52. There are over 20 million adult voters and over a million secondary 
voters.— I thint^ that in ^he conditions of village life, what practically 
happens is that an important pe 3 ;son or two in the village will secure the 
supimrt. The personal element is still there. Political education, broadly 
speaking, is there, but when it comes to competing lines of policy, that is 


53. Surely, in time possibly that local influence and 
be done away with ? — ^Then we can have^^adult suffrage. 


other things could 
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o4v Could you not accept, as a necessary step, some ki^d of a system 
like the completely indirect system? — I do not know anything about it, but 
jprimd facie I am against it. 

55. You know that the Labour Party in England has .always ^een run on 
the indirect election basis? — Our Congress also has been following that. If 
the whole of the Congress scheme comes in, I^iare no objection. It is really 
an admirably worked out thing. You sta-rt with tour anna frandiise ; then 
there "“is the Taluk Congress Committee, the Disti'ict Congress Committee, 
then the Provincial Congress Committee and finally the All-India Congress 
'Committee. 

56. The Chairman: Do you represent the Indian Christians? — I know 
that I do represent in this matter the Indian Christians overwhelmingly. 

57. You are not oflacially representing them? I have been consulting 
them after agreeing to give evidence before this Committee, T have put 
myself in touch with nearly all the important Christians. 

58. 'Which section of the Indian Christians? — Catholics, Protestants and 
Syrian Christians. 

59. Mr. Baman Menon: You said that applying to be registered as a voter 
and paying a fee is one way of extending the vote. Did you consider the 
possibility of a big capitalist or a big landlord making his own men apply 
and get themselves registered before the election? — I have thought of it. 
We have had experience of it in Madura even under the existing constitution. 
A man paying 8 annas profession tax gets a vote. It is quite a well-known 
dodge in Madura in September for somebody to go with Rs. 200 and put in 
the names of some of his relations on tlie register by paying 8 annas each, 
and when the election comes he gets 400 voters. This goes on under the 
existing conditions. 

60. That is no reason why the electorate should not be enlarged. Have 
you considered that aspect of it? — Yes. 

61. Mr. Daniel Thomas: The Christian population in this Presidency is 
over half of the Muslim population, you may take it from me, and I take 
it that if we do not get 14 seats as agreed to at the Round Table Conference 
in the memorandum of Minorities, you would accept at least half of the 
seats to be allotted to the IMussalmans? — ^I would invoke another principle, 
namely, weightage. I do not see why weightage should not be given to us. 

62. Like Mussulmans? — I would claim more because we are a small 
minority here. 

63. The Christian community has very large educational intere,sts in this 
province, has it not? — ^Yes, a very large interest. 

64. You said you have no experience of Legislative Council elections. 
You have experience of municipal elections at Madura? — Yes. 

65. And therefore you think that in a general constituency the Indian 
'Christian has not much chance? — That is my practical experience. 

66. There is greater literacy both among men and women in Indian 
Christians, is there not? — Yes. 

67. Would you agree that considering tbie disparity between men and 
women, i.e., in the number of voters, a lower literacy qualification should be 
allowed to women — Well, even in spite of that i-ery admi:^ble argument, I 
am instinctively against any kind of grade^ qualifications. Make it as liberal 
as you can. Whoever qualifies may come in. 

68. Mr. Muthiah Mudaliyar : Supposing on a population basis the 

Christian community woxild get six seats in this province out of 200 what 
do you think your community should get as weightage — As I said, I would 
take it at 14. • 
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69. So you «tvant about 2^ times what you would get on a population 
basis? — I cannot think of the population basis only in this Presidency. 
This is the only Presidency where the Christians are in sufficient strength to 
be elected td^the Legislative Council. I do not think there will be any kind 
of injustice in giving them even this extra 250 per cent. 

70. What is the justificatioft for your asking 2| times what you should 
get on a population basis P—yFor on^ thing there was an agreement arrived 
at; as^far as I understand, • that is a very important factor. Secondly, if the 
Christians are not able to influence public life in this Presidency, they will 
not be able to do so anywhere else in the whole of India. 

71. What is the agreement you referred to, may I ask? — (Diwan Bahadur 
Bamaswami Mudaliyar): An agreement with everybody except the Hindu 
out of whom the weightage should come. (The Witness): I mean the Mino- 
rities Agreement, what is supposed to represent 45 per cent, of the people. 

72. Apart from the agreement, what is your other justification? What 
is the^ principle on which you want weightage? — I thought it was fairly 
recognised that weightage was conceded in the Lucknow pact. The only 
question is percentage and I do not think 14 would be such a large number 
as would overweigh the balance of parties or interests in the Madras Legis- 
lative Council. 

c 

73. Now the franchise has been extended to literacy, do you think there 
will be a very large increase in the number of Muslim voters? — I do not 
suppose it will be very large. 

74. ^ If the local board franchise has been taken for the Legislative 
Council, I put it to you all interests in the country, all classes and com- 
munities and sub-sections and all social interests will come on to the elec- 
torate. — It depends on the constituencies also. 

75. Supposing you have separate constituencies? — Then I agree with you. 

76. Supposing there are joint constituencies, there may be a difference 
in the proportion of voters in one community and another. I think every 
interest will be represented in the electorate; but assuming that it is only a 
joint constituency and not a communal electorate, even then there should be 
a representation of all the interests and communities? — It depends on the 
extent of reservation. 

77. Khan Bahadur Yahya Ali Bahib Bahadur: At page 113 para. 1 (b) 
you say: The only criticism of importance about the recent elections was 
that there were not enough of contested elections and that there was a 
pudency for opposing candidates to enter into arrangements and to refrain 
from fights Is that from your experience of the Madura Municaplity or 
xs it the state of affairs throughout the px^sidenoy?— -Madura municipality 
has been superseded and the local board elections have not taken place 
With regard to other parts of the Presidency also, some elections have not 
taken place, 

78. Mr. Basudev: Apart from religion, is there any economic conflict 
^ interest between the Indian Christians and the other communities ?— 
When it comes to the exercise of power I think a minority should not be kept 


A co-religionists, the European and 

Anglo-Indians are getting some seats, would you still want 250 per cent of 
what you have gc^ nowF—I^wish they remembered they were co-religionists. 

80. The Chairman I think you* said that the qualification for the vote 
m the Madura district was 8 annas tax, is that so?— In the Madura 
municipality. 


81. And you say that in a recent election a man paid a large sum of 
money and brought m a number of men on the roll?-That was just three or 
four years ago. It was a well-known fact. 
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82. Can you give me an indication of what sort of members were on the 
rolls? — I know one case where the ward had about 400 votes and I know a 
man who had got about 150 people put on the roll of that ward by paying 
about Us. 75 and persuading various people to become voters. 

83. By paying 8 annas each in order to enable them tb come on the roll? 
—Yes. 

84. Rao Bahadur Gopalaswami Ayyangar:Jjt does ^ot mean that he is 
paying the people, but that he is getting 150 people assessed? — Yes. 


Memorandam submitted by the MADRAS LANDHOLDERS’ 
ASSOCIATION. 

The Madras Landholders’ Association begs to present the following 
memorandum representing the views of the Association on some of the points 
that your Committee may have to deal with. 

1. The Franchise may be extended provided it enfranchises within 15 
per cent, of the population. The Franchise qualification may be the same 
as the existing Local Board and Municipal qualification. 

2. Married women who are above 25 and whose husbands are voters may 

be enfranchised. • 

3. The Landholders must have separate representation and retaining 
the present definition the monetary qualification may be reduced to Bs. 2,000 
in the case of Zamindars and Malikhana-Holders. The present qualification 
of Bs. 1,500 of the Jenmies can remain unaltered as it is already sufficiently 
low. 

4. The present ratio of the representation of Landholders to the total 
elected strength must be maintained. In the new council the Landholders 
should have 12 seats out of a total of 200. The claim is quite reasonable both 
in view of the representation already enjoyed which was 5 out of an elected 
total of 21 and a total membership of 48 under the Minto-Morley iReforms, 
and 6 out of an elected total of 98, and a total membership of 132 at present, 
and also in view of the legitimate apprehension that the need will be all the 
greater in the future firstly because of the disappearance of the official bloc 
and secondly because of the greater tendency for anti-landlord legislation. 
If the interest is to be adequately represented the present ratio has to be 
maintained. 

5. On condition that the principle of enfranchising the wives of the 
voters is accepted in the case of general constituencies it can be applied 
in Landholders’ constituencies also. 

6. We are definitely against group representation, for in actual working 
it will be against democratic principles. 

7. There should be the same franchise qualification in urban as well as 
in rural areas. 

8. There should be the same uniform qualification even in communal 
electorates. The property qualification alone is a suitable test under the 
present circumstances. 

9. We are in favour of granting franchise to wives of voters with the 
proviso that a woman whose name is on the Sectoral roll at the time of her 
husband’s death should be entitled to vote as a widow. 

10. The enfranchisement of wives of the voters may# be restricted to 
married women over 25, but it may be lowered to 21 provided the total 
number enfranchised does not exceed 15 per cent, of the population. 

11. The depressed classes must have separate electorates. Labour may 
have a representation for the Madras City elected by the Trade Unions. It 
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is not necessary that either agricultural or plantation labour should get 
separate representation as it can neither be said to be organised or con- 
centrated and« in the case of plantation labour it is shifting and not 
permanent. The other parts of the Presidency cannot be said to possess- 
any industrial labour in sutdcient numbers to claim separate representation. 

12. The "member's of the Senates of the 3 Universities in the Presidency 
may be allowed to elect one i;^presentative for the University seat. 

13. strongly advocate an Upper House in the Province. It should be 
about half the size of the Lower House. Tlie franchise qualification may 
he tke same as that of the present Council of State. There need be no 
representation of special interests in the Provincial Upper House. 

14. The Federal Legislature . — The Upper House must be elected by indirect 
election from the Provincial Legislature. There must be provision for the 
Government to fix the proportion of interests to be represented in the Federal 
Upper House depending upon the proportion of interests represented in the 
Provincial Legislature. 

15. The Landholders must have a special repre'^entation of 2 in the' 
Lower Federal House. They have already one representative and if the total 
number is going to be raised to 300, it must necessarily be at least tw'o. 

16. The e-xisting franchise qualification for the Legislative Assembly may 
be so lowered as to doiiblj? the present strength of the electorate keeping in 
mind that there will be large addition of women voters without any such 
low'ering if the principle of giving votes to wdves is accepted. 

17. The qualification for the Landholders' constituency may be the vSame 
as the qualification for the Landholders’ constituency in the Provincial 
Council. 

18. ^Ve are definitely against indirect election to the Federal Louder 
House. There will be a considerable lessening of the area of each constituency' 
because of the proposed increase in the number of seats. 


Tlie Kumara Raja of VENKATAGIRH Representing the Madras 
Mr. R. RAMAKRISHNA RAO ) Landholders* Association. 

1. The Chairman: Kumar a Eaja Sahib, you represent the Landholders^ 
Association of Madras? — Yes, Your Lordship. 

2. How many members are there of# your association? — About one 
hundred. 

3. What proportion of acreage or area in the Presidency do they re- 
present? — One-fifth of the cultivated area of this province. 

4. This extent is owned by your hundred members or by all the land- 
holders as a whole? — By the landholders as a whole. 

0 . Is not the remaining four-fifths held by the landholders under ryot- 
wari tenure ? — It is owned by landholders holding it under ryot-wari and other 
tenures. 

6. Mr. S. Muthiah Mudaiiyar: You include the janmis in Malabar? — 
The janmis are iiipluded in the one-fifth. 

7. The Chairman.: What is the* qualification for the landholders’ elec- 
torate to-day? — It is Rs. 3,000. 

8. And you want it to be reduced to Rs. 2,000 ?~Yes/ that is the recom^ 
mendation of the Association. 
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9. Now I understand tliat landholders have sis seats in the existing 

Council, is that so? — Yes. • 

10. They are elected by reason of the fact that they pay Rs. 3,000?— 

Whoever gets an income of Rs. 3,000 in estates to which the provisions of the 
.jMadras Estates Land Act apply. • • 

11. The individual landholder has an individual vdte? — Yes. 

12. is the province divided into six constituencies? — ^Yes, ink) six divi- 

.fiions.* * 0 

13. You propose that in the new Council you should have 12 seats? — 
Yes. 

14. Why do you propose an increase in your proportionate number? 
You have got six seats in a Council of 132; and you want 12 out of 200. — It 
is almost the same ratio. 

15. It is not almost the same. — We arrived at that, figure after deducting 
the ofilcials and nominated members. We based it on the elected strength 
of the Council, which is 98. 

16. I see that landholders want that depressed classes should have sepa- 
rate electorates and reservation of seats. Is that your view.? — Yes, Your 
Lordship. 

17. You strongly advocate an Upper House — ^Jt has been one of our im- 
portant demands. 

18. You recommend that the qualification for that should be the same 
as that for the Council of State to-day? — ^Yes. 

19. You know how many Council of State voters there are at present in 
the province? — About 3,200, I think. 

20. On a very high qualification? — ^Yes. 

21. Your proposal is that people with the same qualifications should elect 
.members of the Upper House from this province? — ^Yes. 

22. And when you say that the landholders should have special repre- 
sentation in the lower Federal House joxl mean the landholders in Madras 
province or in India. P — ^Landholders belonging to this province. 

23. Have the landholders of Madras one vote for representation in the 
existing Assembly? — ^Yes. 

24. Sir Zulfiqar All Khan: Does the inheritance go to the eldest son 
among you? — Not in all cases, but in cases where estates are impartible. 
There is a special Act which is applicable to certain estates and in those cases 
the law of primogeniture applies. 

25. Does your membership comprise all the landholders in the province 
or are there more who are not members of your association? — There are 
many more. 

26. How many do you think they would be approximately? — They would 
be one thousand taking the lowest qualification. 

27. You want 12 members for the Provincial Council. How would you 
elect them? — From constituencies formed almost on the same lines as now, 
that is from teiTitorial divisions. 

28. Diwan Bahadur Bamasicami Mudaliysr: At present your association 
as such has no representation.^ — No. 

29. It is the landholders individually who gCt into the*electoral roll and 

they vote at these elections? — Yes. * 

30. All the landholders are divided into territorial groups? — Yes. I may 
also add that thefe are two district associations which are affiliated to this 
association. 
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31. Khan Bahadur Aziz-uUEuque : Do you think there is any difference 
between the in^rests of a big landholder who pays Rs. 2 000 and a small 
landholder who pays, say, Rs 500 as revenue so far as representation in the 
Legislature is coneefned? — There is in theory no difference. 

32. What* objection^ have you if the qualification is lowered so as to 

enfranchise the landlord who j)ays, say a moderate amount of Rs. 500 or 
Rs 200 af land revenue ?~It all depends upon what stake he has as a 
landlord. ^ • * 

33. Therefore can you tell me what is the minimum for him to be 
considered to have a. sufficient stake?— For instance there is a landholder 
who gets Es. 500 Our fear is that he will not attach the same importance 
to things when there are political controversies as a landholder with a sub- 
stantial income would. 


34 Therefore I would like to know the minimum which he should pay 
to make sure that he will take an interest permanently ?— We have already 
stated that it should be Es. 2,000. Personally I am prepared to agree 
to a reduction still further, say, to even Rs. 1,000 

35. Is that the very limit.? Can you not ’bring it down to 500?-In 
my opinion Rs. 1,000 should be the limit. 

36. You are wanting ^12 seats. Are you prepared to give one to a 
lady zanimdarP-In this province it may not be possible because most 
of the ladies, I would say have not set one noble example in giving up the 
purdah system. It would not be practicable. 

37. Mr. Tamhc; What would be the number covered by the limit of your 
thousand rupees? — Between 50 to 60 per cent. 

38. What is the qualifying test for membership, what class of landlords?- 
Any one who is on the Electoral roll. 

39. Is any landlord eligible in respect of the revenue he paysP-Pro- 

Tided his name is on the roll for the special constituency 

40. So among the large body of landlords, those whose names are not 
on the special roll are not eligible for membership for the Association?- 
ISo. 

41. At present you have got 12 members returned by the general eleo- 

torateP-ll if I remember aright, six by the special and five by general 
constituencies. ^ ^ 


42. Have you any nominated members? — One. 

. 1 , Landlords who have come from general electorates and 

the landlords who have come through the x-j. j* j 

on any interests affecting the landlord clLp!!S®^ ff. Y disagreed 
occasion to disagree because no questions affectino- +>. 
lords has come up before the Council. the tenants and land- 

44. You are not able to cite any concrete ir«Q+o-r^«^ a i i* t. u 

against another class ?~~There has been no occasion so ^ Mder 

45. What proof have you that a Council. whiVi, -x i j-u u 

in the general electorate, needs landholders returnA^q^ i recruit landholders 
tuency.?-As I have already explained to you 

number of landholders who hafe been returned hv 1 • f® f “ 

tain occasions it may not be possible for any landholder^to' electorate on cor- 

46. Again youf view is b^sed on the future 

of the pastP-That is so. * 


come m. 


on your experience 


47. You say in paragraph 8. 


suitable test under the present circumstances^^^^V^^^^^^*^^^^?^ alone is a 
tional test apart from property should qualify J^y re“fo?the“°vS- 
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We have just expressed our opinion. Personally speaking, there, can even 
be a literacy test qualification. • 

48. Say, in one word, whether you think that an educational test apart 

from property is not a suitable test? — That is the opinion of the Associa- 
tion. * * 

49. For what reason do you strongl}^ advociite an Upper House? — In order 
to be a check upon the Lower House. 

50. You have advocated a large increase of ihe special representation 
of Landholders in the Lower House and you have stated your apprehension. 
Why do you want more check? — ^Considering the present programme of 
certain political parties we are afraid that unless there is a check theie 
may not be safety for certain sections of society and also for interests like 
oiii's without a second chamber. 

51. You say in paragraph 6 We are definitely against the group 
system, for in actual working it will be against democratic principles 

Is that in harmony with your demand for a second Chamber? — Well, there 
are so many other democratic countries that have a second Chamber that 
we thought it would not be undemocratic, 

52. You want democratic principles only where your interests are not 

involved? — (No answer). ^ 

53. Lord Buffer in: I think it is your view that if the franchise is extended 
there would be fewer landlords elected .P — That is our view. 

54. Do you anticipate any change springing up? — There had been an 
association started recently. One of its objects being to wipe away the 
Zamindars, as they put it. 

55. Would I be right in saying that the Congress party has helped 
such organisations and encouraged them in their efforts? — In one or twO' 
cases there is definite evidence to that effect. 

56. During the last few years is the record of the landholders a good 
one? Has there been a stake element or a disrupting element? — ^They 
are always claiming to be a stabilising element. 

57. Have they joined the Congress in any number? — Except for one 
or two I don’t think any have joined. 

58. In consequence the Congress in this province is an anti-landlord 
party? — According to our view they are becoming so. 

59. It is for those reasons that you are asking for special representa- 
tion? — Not merely because the Congress are becoming anti-landlord but 
because we are afraid that unless we have special representation, we may 
not even get a forum in the Lower House. 

60. What is your record in connection with estates? Are most of the 
landlords absentee landlords or do more of them live in their estates? — Most 
claim not to be absentee landlords. 

61. If an Upper house is constituted, I see you say there need not be 
special representation in it? — ^We don’t claim any special representation. 

62. Is it the case that you and your landlords are insujfficient in num- 
bers? — No. We are confident that if people are returned by a constituency 
of people with large stakes in the country ^d of men of ripe experience^ 
our interests will be safe in their hands. 

63. Beyond that whom do you expect will be returned to the Upper 
House?— Every ryotwari landholder, peopje with’' large stakes in the country 
and experience, retired government servants, and title holders. 

64. Br, Amhedjear : Why have you fixed the franchise for Zemin- 
dars at Rs. 2,000 and Rs. 1,500 for the jenmies? — That is the present quali- 
fication. 
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65. Why have you fixed it at that figure and not higher or lower? — 
There are a sufficient number on the rolls and therefore we feel that 
there need not be any reduction. 

66. Is it your view that a man paying less than Rs. 2,000 is not to be 
called a lantllord?~*Not paying, earning, 

67. Why do you ^fix thal^ limit for enfranchisement ? — Because there 
are a sufficient number of jenmies. 

68. Landlords for electoral purposes are divided into territorial consti- 
tuenc4es. Will you tell me the number of landlord voters in each consti- 
tuency ? 

69. Dnva7i Bahadur Batnaswami Mudaliyar: They are divided ^ into 5 
constituencies : I believe there are 45 in one constituency and the maximum is 
100. In addition to that there is a sixth constituency which contains 
about 262. 

70. Dr. Aiivhedkar: You have no fear of any corruption in this small 
constituency ? — No. 

71. You claim 12 seats in the new Legislature. Do you know that the 
Provincial Franchise Committee also give you 12 seats? — Yes. 

72. Do you know that the Madras Government also recommends 12 
seats for the landholdei;s ? — So I have heard, 

73. Would it be unfair to say that if all these proposals are accepted 
m tofo, it would be due to the fact that you exercise a large influence? — 
It is because they consider it fair. 

74. Mr. Bamaswanii Ayyar: The representation of landholders is 
needed because it will safeguard a s'^itable element. Is that the idea? — 
It will safeguard our special interests. 

76. Do you know if there is a seat awarded to the ryotwari holders 
in the present Council? — There was. 

76. Not because of any special interest.? — I don’t object to their getting 
^ seat. 

77. Mr. Butler: Why do you think the group system would not be work- 
able? — The Association think that if the group system is adopted the village 
official will be the man who will greatly influence the eleotion. The village 
will be the constituency for electing secondaries and it will be entirely in 
the hands of the village ofilcial. In this country the village official is most 
influential and he will decide the election. 

78. Are there not other persons who have greater influence? — In most 
villages it will be the village official who is the most influential. There 
may be a few others who are not village ofificers who are more influential. 

79. In some cases may it not be the landlord? — It may be the land- 
holder, If one is a small landholder he will he living in the village and 

as such he can exercise his influence with greater elect but most land- 
holders ai'e big landholders and they will be living in one village. They 

own many villages and the influence will be with the official rather than 
with the landholder. 

80. Mrs. Suhharayan: In the South Central landlord constituency there 

w^re 43 men and 5 women ai^l all the 5 women voted and for the Southern 
landlords constituency there were 82 men and 9 women and 8 women voted. 
Do you think^ this ^hows that if the voting strength of women 

is sufficiently increased as to make it a powerful factor the candidates 
will see that women record their votes?— Yes. even though it is a small 
number they attach as much importance to women’s votes as they do to that 
of the men. Certainly if the number is increased, women’s influence will 
also be greater. 
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81. At present you have the postal voting system. Does your Associa- 
tion intend to retain that system or would it prefer the ordinary way? — 
We are m favour of retaining it because some of the ladies are gasha 
ladies and for that reason it would be desirable to retaimit. 

82. Even if separate polling booths are arranged *for women? — Some 

purdah ladies are so conservative that the;^ do not'* even like to go and 
record their votes. • 

Su.*The Honshu Mary Pickford: Supimsing V^men were not elected in 
the ordinai*y way, can you tell me if your Association would be in f?ivour 
of some system of securing women representation? — Certainly, it will be 
very essential that there should be some lady members. I am entirely in 
favour of it. 

84. Have you thought of any system for securing a small number of 
w'omen, whether it be by co-option, or special electorates or by any other 
means? — I think it may be left to the Government on the advice^ of the 
Minister to nominate ladies when they are not returned by tbe constituency, 
If no reseiwation is made for ladies from recognised associations. 

85. Sir Svnder Singh Majithia: Am I to understand that Bs. 3,000 is the 
income of the landlord? — Income, yes. 

86. And what is the Government revenue on that? — It varies. It is 

ou e-third of the gross income. * 

87. I think for your constituency that would be Rs. 750. Would 
you prefer that to be the qualification for your constituency? — I thought 
Rs. 1,000 should be the minimum. 

S3. Would you not go below Bs. 1,000? — I cannot commit myself. 

89. Will you kindly tell me on the basis of your recommendation of 
Bs 1,000 what would be the number of voters in your constituency? — It will 
be increased by about three times. 

90. Zamindar of Mirzapuram: I take it that your figure of 12 has 
been arrived at after deducting the ofiScials? — ^Yes. 

91. In your present Council there is a Zamindar nominated for the 
Agency tracts ? — Yes. 

92. Supposing a landholder is returned by the general constituency, 
di you think that he would safeguard the interests of the landholders? — I 
believe, I have already explained that, 

93. He cannot? — Under certain circumstances he cannot. 

94. Mr, Muthiah Mudaliyar: You said that you wanted the Upper 
House as a check on the Lower House. How do you think that it will 
be a check on the Lower House? — That is what it is expected to be. 

95. Because the people will come to the Upper House from quite a 
different class? — Those who will be returned for the Upper House will 
bo those who will have a large stake in the country. They will also be 
men of experience and education, I mean, distinguished men. They can 
be expected not to allow themselves to he taken away by any radical pro* 
grammes. 

96. You mean, the class of people who will come to the Upper House 
will be of that character? — ^Yes. 

97. Do you think that in the Lower House there will not be men of 
that stamp? Some of those men will come to the Lower House also? — ^We 
are afraid that since there will be an ^almost •feverish <?esire to capture' 
political power, some of the parties may try to vie with each other to* 
place before the country as radical a programme as possible. Men possess- 
ing the qualifieati< 5 ns I have mentioned cannot afford to subscribe to such 
radical programmes. 
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98. That is so. What I am asking yon is whether people of that class 

will not be able to come in the Lower House? — can’t make such a 
definite statement^ but it may not be possible for them to come in appre- 
ciable numbers. 

99. Don’ t^ you think it is desirable that people who have a large stake 

in the country should ^'try to cgme in the Lower House? — It should be the 
desire of everyone to get into the Lower House, but wo are afraid of the 
other possibility. ' • 

lOCl But if so large a number of people as you propose come in the 
Upper House, there will be a very small number leffc for the Lower House? — 
There is sufiScient material to be distributed between the two houses, 

101. According to your qualification there are only 3,000 people on the 
electoral roll. According to the qualification you suggest, out of these 
3,000 about 100 will go to the Upper House. How many will be able to go 
to the Lower House? — There are 2,900 left. 

102. Don’t you think that the people who wish to enter the legislature 
should go into the Lower House? — ^Wish is different from practical achieve- 
ment. 

103. Anyhow if these people have a chance don’t you think that it is 

better for them to enter the Lower House and have a stable Lower House? — 
Provided it is possible it Vill be most ideal, 

104. Mr. James: I take it that you assume that there will be a gradual 
if not a rapid increase in the franchise in the future and that being so 
there will be an increase in the number of the members of the legislature. 
Is not that fact one of the reasons which urges you to recommend a second 
chamber for Madras? — ^That is also one of reasons. 


Memorandum submitted by the SOUTH INDIAN RAILWAY 
EMPLOYEES’ ASSOCIATION, TricMnopoIy. 

There is no doubt that a far larger representation should be given in the 
Legislatures, both Central and Provincial, to Labour than is now given. Of 
late years labour organisations have come to the forefront and the voice of 
labour is being increasingly felt in all the walks of public life. But, when 
seeking to give adequate representation to organised labour, it must be 
remembered that this privilege should not be accorded to persons who are 
not in a position to use their vote sensibly and with a full realisation of their, 
responsibilities. • 

The vote should be given to all classes of workers, physical as well as 
intellectual. What I mean is that the clerical staff in Railways, Municipal- 
ities and other business corporations, who are banded as Trade Unions should 
be given the right to vote for this special constituency. I would go to the 
extent of conferring franchise even to trade unions consisting of teachers in 
Governmental and public-managed schools, provided they form themselves into 
a combination with the object of bettering their conditions of life. 

I do not think it is proper to discriminate between various groups of 
Labour organisations. There are several such groups, like agricultural labour, 
plantation labour, factory Ijibour, transport labour and so on. It is neither 
possible nor desirable in the presei^ state of things to give representations 
to such groups. The best method will he to give in the first instance the 
franchise to those who have deserved one and who are in a position to assess 
its value. For instance, if representation is accorded to sfgricultural labour- 
ers whose knowledge of labour conditions is generally limited to their local 
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wants and grievances and whose ideas of constitution-working leave much to 
be desired, it is quite likely that the said right will be misused. Hence, I 
think, that franchise should be limited to trade unions which are registered 
as such. They must have been in existence for a certain time* prior to the 
preparation of the electoral roll. They must have minimum membership 
and they must have been registered under* the Trade Union Act. If the 
agricultural labourers form themselves into a tr^ade union, in that case they 
may be said to have developed sufficient civic consciousness and may^ be 
•expected to use their vote with a sense of responsibility. The growth of civic 
consciousness in agricultural labourers will be a matter of gradual evolution. 

Neither the idea of giving a vote to every individual labourer nor that 
of according franchise to any artificial group of a small number of men as 
in the case of group -voting commend themselves to me. In the first case, 
votes can be easily obtained on false representations. The present poverty- 
•striken and ignorant condition of labourers will open wide the doors for 
corruption. This evil can be eliminated to a large extent in case votes are 
given to trade unions. 

Again as among trade unions, the number of votes should be based on 
their strength. A trade union having some thousands of members on its rolls 
should have a proportionally larger representation than one having only a 
few hundreds of members. • 

The Province should be divided in^ as many divisions as there are 
seats allotted to Labour, keeping in mind the equidistribution of votes in 
each area. For instance, Madras with its Railway Workshops and mills will 
form the headquarters of one division while Trichinopoly, being the head- 
quarters of probably the largest employer in South India (the South Indian 
Railway Company), will form the headquarters of another division and so oru 

In the case of Railways as well as other big corporations whose workmen 
scattered over several districts form one trade union, the said trade union 
should be held to belong to that district where the headquarters are situated. 
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MADRAS. 

Dated 2nd March> 1932. 


Present : 

All members of the Indian Franchise Committee, and of the Madras, 
Provincul Franchise Committee. 


Mr. K. R. AVADHANI, B.A., B.L., representing the South Indian 
Railway Employees’ Association. 

1. The Chairman: You are, I understand, the President of the South 
Indian Railway Employees^ Association — ^Yes. 

2. Is that a Trades Union? — ^Yes. 

3. Can you tell me what is your membershiiD — ^About a thousand strong, 

4. I understand that there is a Railway union in Madras which has a 
membership of about 26,000? — I am not quite sure of the membership of 
the Madras and Southern Mahratta Railway Union. 

5. That is a different union? — ^Yes. That is the Madras and Southern 
Mahratta Railway Union. 

6. You propose that labour should be represented through the trade 
unions. Is that correct? — ^If it is impossible to give adult franchise, I 
would submit that labour must have special representation. 

7. Apart from the general question of representation, you know that 
employers, the capitalists, want certain seats allotted to them in the 
Council. The Chamber of Commerce, the Planters and other employers 
want representation. There is a proposal that labour should be given 
special representation as a special interest quite apart from representation 
in the ordinary way. In such a case, how would you elect those special 
labour representatives? There are two proposals. One is the proposal 
of the Whitley Commission that the trade unions should be the constituency 
provided those trade unions are properly organised and registered and have 
reached a certain stage of development. The other proposal is that em- 
ployees themselves drawing over fe. 16 a month should be formed into a 
special constituency to elect their own member. Which would you prefer 
out of those two methods? — ^Do you mean that in the latter case every 
employee is to cast his individual vote? 

8. Yes, individually? — ^Then certainly I prefer giving an individual vote 
to every employee. 

9. Rather than having representation through the trade unions them- 
selves?— Yes. 

10. Mr, Bahhale: Bid you get a copy of the questionnaire of the 
Indian Franchise Committee ?*#-I did not. 

11. Bid your union get a copy of the questionnaire of the Indian Franchise - 
Committee throuf,h the Government of Madras? — No. 

12. Then how is it that you hav6 sent a memorandum ? — ^I got access to it 
through the daily papers and I wrote the answers. 

13. Is your union registered? — Yes, « 

14. Bo you think that under the present circumstances it would be 
better from the point of view of labour interests being properly represented 
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OR the legislatures that trade unions should be given the right to select, 
representatives for the legislature? — -That is only an alternative. If it 
is not possible to give the franchise to every individual labourer, then it 
is preferable to have the vote by means of the trade unions. 

15. You mean that in case adult franchise is not possible ^t the present 
moment, you would prefer trade unions being made tjje units — Quite so. 

16. And electing representatives on behalf of labour to the legislatures? — 
Yes. 

• • 

17. Major Milner: Your trade union is duly Iregistered ? — ^Yes. ^ 

18. Does it carry on the ordinary, proper and usual work of a trade 
union as understood in England? — Yes. 

19. Do you protect your employees against victimisation by the employer 
and provide benefits? — We represent the grievances of individual members 
and protect them from victimisation. 

20. Have you appointed properly elected oj05cials.? — ^We hold annual 
elections. 

21. The whole thing is done constitutionally? — ^We have annual con- 
ferences at which we elect office bearers for the ensuing year. 

22. Lord JDufferin: You talk about poverty among labourers. Do ypu 
agree that indebtedness is one of the greatest evils and particularly among 
the railway workers? — You are quite right, * 

23. Have you heard of the Jackson Co-operative Society? — The railway 
company itself runs a co-operative society. 

24. You yourselves as a union do not help in any way to run that 
co-operative society? — ^We are not yet strong enough to run that. 

25. Sir Ernest Bennett: You take an annual subscription from your 
members ? — ^Yes. 

26. How much is that? — ^A rupee a year. 

27. Is it paid? — Those who don’t pay are turned out. 

28. Your membership is 1,000. How is that a very small proportion of 
employees have joined the association? — The South Indian Railway 
Employees’ Union consists of clerks, upper subordinates, station workers, 
porters, gangmen and so forth. We exclude from our membership 5,000 
workers in the workshops at Golden Rock. They have got a labour union of 
their own. Again the small number of members of our Association can be 
explained like this. We are not sufficiently encouraged by the railway 
authorities. For holding our conferences if we ask for the Railway Institute, 
which is given to all and sundry for any public function, we are refused. 
The Railway Employees Association is taboo. They won’t permit us to hold 
our meeting. When our annual conference was held, I requested the Agent 
to preside at our Conference. He refused. He refuses to countenance out 
association except at a distance — ^by correspondence. 

29. Have you got any Central organization? — Among the transpoi't 
workers there is. 

30. As we have in England the Trade Union Conference?— There is the 
Trade Union Congress in India. There is the All-India Railwaymen’s 
Federation which counts on its rolls 150,00?) railway workers. 

31. You are affiliated to that? — ^We are not affiliated to it. 

• • 

32. You advocate that the clerks should have a chance to vote. Are 
there any unions of the clerical staff of the railways? — ^They are in this 
union. 

33. The Kon^lle Mary Bickford: You said in answer to Major Milner 
that your trade union gave benefits to its members. Could you tell me 
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-what benefits they are? Wbat benefits do you have in your Union — It 
is not possible to give any financial benefits. At present we are financially 
very poor, but we are doing all that we can. We make representations 
about individual grievances among our members. We fight out cases with 
the employer^ We represented the cases of about a dozen people before the 
Railway Court of Enquiry, regularly examined witnesses and so forth and 
we send deputations t^ the employers for the purpose of rectifying several 
wrongs from which the employees suffer, for instance, the leave rules, pass 
privileges and so forth. » ' " 

84. When you said in answer to Major Milner that you paid benefits, it 
was a misunderstanding? — It was a misunderstanding. We don’t pay 
anything. 

35. Sir Sunder Singh Majithia: When you are giving the vote to the- 
Union, do you mean to say that you would treat the union as one unit or 
bring all the members of that xinion on the list of voters? — ^Tliat is why 
I asked before answering the question put by the Chairman, is every 
individual worker to have a vote. If that is so, T prefer that. Otherwise- 
let one vote be given to every trade union consisting of a certain number of 
members. If a particular union exceeds that number, thev will have 
additional votes. 

36. Then don’t you thirpc that bigger unions will swamp out the smaller 
ones? — I think they are entitled to. 

37. You don’t want to give any protectioh to the minorities .P — ^There 
must be some protection for the minorities. But, I don’t think that among 
the workers there is going to he any problem abont anybody swamping 
out the other. 

38. If you go on the basis of numbers some will have no chance and wiii 
be left out? — ^I don’t think there is any reason to think that. For instance, 
the South^ Indian Railway has 40,000 employees. Suppose all of them join 
in one union they will have, say, 40 votes. There will be 200 other unions, 
the jhaihawalas^ union, the scavengers’ union, the cleaners’ union and so 
forth. They will not swamp out this big association. There is no fear of 
that kind. 

39. Mr, Muthiuh Mudaliyar: In the second paragraph of your memo- 
randum you say “ the vote should be given to all classes of workers, physical 
as well as intellectual. What I mean is that the clerical staff in Railways, 
Municipalities and other business corporations, who are banded as Trade- 
Unions should be given the right to vote for this special constituency 
What is the justification for giving the vote to clerks in those departments 
only and not to others ?~Others are not e^jpluded. I gave a few instances 
of wage-earners. 

40. You say, vote should be given to all intellectual workers or physical 
labourers. That is your idea of the labour union?-— The intellectual workers 
come under the heading of wage-earners. 

41. I dare say then that almost every man who is not an idler and is 
eaniing his livelihood in some way Vill come in that category? — I don’t 
think so. 

42. Mr. Bammwami Ayyar? In answer to a suggestion that if there is 
a big union it is likely to swamp out the smaller unions you said that it 
IS entitled to do '* 50 . If thsre is a fear that smaller unions are likely tu 
be swanked out and they want to safeguard their rights, are vou prepared 
to modify your scheme by accepting that there should he ‘'a maximum 

consists of 10,000 or 

^U.UUO members?— But I modified my answer by saying that there is no 
possibility of anyone being swamped out by others. 
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43. Mr. Basudev: The proposal made by the Provincial Franchise Com- 
mittee is to bring on the electoral roll only those worker^ who get Rs. 15 
and are working in a factory as defined under the Factories Act. In view 
of the fact that your union does not consist of any factory workers vvmat 
would you do if the other j^roposal for giving the vote to tha trade unions 
is not accepted What will be j^our proposal to enfranchise the clerical 
staff? — They will come under the heading gf wage-earners who are entitled 
to have a vote. 

44. Do the clerks in your opinion, have anyiivote independently as resi- 
dents of the city.^ — For the municipalities some of them might have? Most 
of them have not got a vote for the Legislative Council. 

lo. Where do they live? Are they tenants in the houses? — Quite a 
lot of them live in the suburban areas. 

46. Are they tenants-in-chief? — Most of them are sub-tenants. 

47. Would you like the proposal of giving a vote to the sub-tenants. A 
man may pay Rs, 10 and will get a vote if he is a tenant, but he -will not 
get it even if he pays Rs. 20 as a sub-tenant. DonH you think that proposal 
will help 3 "ou? — «In case there is no proposal to give a vote to the wage- 
earners, we would like to get in through that door. 

48. Sir TJrnest Bennett: I just want to make one point clear. You say 
that you are neither in favour of giving th^ vote to every individual 
labourer nor to any group of men. You later on say that the poverty- 
stricken and ignorant condition of the labourers will open wide the doors 
for corruption. Are you really prepared to wait till all the people get into 
trade unions and meanwhile leave them without any representation? Would 
you not group them and give them a vote? — ^V^^ith your permission, I sub- 
mit that that statement is not quite correct. After I sent in that answer, 
I have gone through, in detail, the report of the Indian Statutory Com- 
mission and 1 am now prepared to say that that is not quite correct. The 
Report of the Indian Statutory Commission says — and certainly their view 
is much weightier than my humble opinion — that all that an Indian voter 
understands is this, that when he casts his vote he is helping somebody 
to do some important work at the headquarters. I don’t know if it is 
necessary for him to know anything more. 

49. The only salvation for these people is to give votes to trade unionsu 
That is what you say. You must realise that prospective trade unions 
will not cover anything more than a fraction of the workers? — You are quite 
right. 

50. In the meantime, you will not necessarily turn down the idea of 
the group system which wdll help these people? — That is why I suggested 
that if it is not possible to give votes to every individual worker, we would 
like to have it for trade unionsT 


Memorandum submitted by Diwan Bahadur M. RAMACHANDRA 

RAO. 

I do not propose to answer every question seriatim in the questionnaire 
or cover the whole ground indicated therein. Some of the proposals of the 
Madras Provincial Franchise Committee and of the Madras Government 
appeared in the Press from time to time an^ I had ifow the benefit of 
reading their memoranda on the subject* of franchise. I shall confine myself 
to some of the points arising therefrom. 

2. The first point to which I should like to refer ^ is the extension of 
franchise in regard to the provincial legislature. I am in general agreement 
with the proposals made by the Pjrovincial Franchise Committee and agreed 
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to by the Madras Government under which it is proposed to extend the 
franchise to 23 p^r cent, of the adult population of this Presidency. The 
franchise now proposed for the legislative council is more or less the same 
as the franchise adopted for elections to local bodies and it is not possible 
to go any further in this respect at the present stage. I also generally 
agree to the qualificaticgis for franchise proposed by the Committee. I am 
however unable to share the vi#ws of the Committee in regard to their 
observations* and recommendations for qualifications based on education 
independently of property.. The majority of the committee propose that 
the possession of a completed Secondary School Leaving Certificate should 
be a qualification for men and they recommend for women ability to read 
and write in any language. I do not understand the reasons for making 
this difierence between men and women in regard to literary qualifications. 
In making this recommendation, the committee have entirely ignored literacy 
in the vernaculars of the country as a qualifying test. Most of the literates 
in this Province are literates only in the vernaculars, and I am unable to 
agree to the proposition that a man with a completed Secondary School 
Leaving Certificate is a much more competent man for electoral purposes 
than a man who has passed the highest test in the vernaculars of this 
province or the classical languages of India like Urdu and Sanskrit. The 
Committee observe that it does not consider it desirable to flood the 
electorates with a low standard of general education who have no property 
or tax qualification This observation is somewhat surprising, when we 
bear in mind that the large majority of those who will come in as electors 
under the very low property and tax qualifications proposed by the Committee 
will be altogether illiterate. I think, therefore, that literacy either in the 
vernaculars or classical languages should be recognised as a qualification to 
be brought on the electoral roll. 

Group System. 

3. I also agree generally with the views of the provincial Franchise 
Committee on the unpracticability of the group system of representatiGu. 
I am not aware of the exact proposals made as to how the groups are 
to be constituted, but it seems to me that whatever methods are adopted, 
it is very difficult to satisfactorily organise these groups of primary voters 
and also of secondary voters throughout the presidency for the elections to 
the Legislative Council. Our population in the villages is not homogeneous 
and any attempt to group them for this purpose will lead to the inevitable 
tendency of further stereotyping the village into so many communal groups. 
In my opinion any new electoral machinery which will further strengthen 
the communal feeling ought to be avoided. Any artificial system of grouping 
win not work in practice. Apart from these grounds, the preparation and 
maintenance of electoral rolls for primary and secondary voters and their 
revision at stated periods on account of the death of the primary and 
secondapr voters and other similar causes wiU involve a tremendous volume 
of continuous work and will cause inordinate delays in the preparation 
of the rolls. 

Dbpresseb Classes. 

4. I am opposed to the creation of separate electorates for the repre- 
sentation of the depressed classes as recommended by the Madras Franchise 
Committee and the Government of Madras. The arguments on either side 
have been so often stated that it is unnecessary to refer to them at any 
great length. Th<?: depressed classes are part of the Hindu community and 
in present circumstances there is no doubt that, they need special protec- 
tion, but I am of opinion that protection should be given by reservation in 
the non-Muhammadan rural constituencies rather than by separate elec- 
torates. The question was fully discussed in para. 79 of the Indian Statutory 
Commission’s Beport, Volume 2, and I generally agree with the views set 
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out there. I believe that separate electorates for the dejpressed classes will 
militate against the process of helping those who are depressed to rise in 
the social and economic scale. The removal of untouchability in this 
province is going on with increasing rapidity and any proposals for consti- 
tuting the depressed classes into a separate elector^e will materially retard 
this process. The Franchise Committee ai?d the Madras Goveimment them- 
selves seem to be alive to the importance of, keeping the depressed classes 
within the fold, of the Hindu community and they have put forward a 
proposal that in addition to separate electorates, the depressecf classes 
should be permitted also to vote in the general non-Muhammadan constituen* 
cies till such time when separate electorates can be abolished. They expressed 
the hope that in course of time, the separate electorates would disappear. 
I do not at all share this hope. Experience has shown that once separate 
electorates are created, it is exceedingly difficult to get rid of them. Once 
they are established, as in the case of Muslims and the Indian Christians 
some section of the depressed classes will always object to the abolition of the 
separate electorates. I therefore, feel that the best way of dealing with 
the problem is by reservation and not by the creation of separate electorates. 
The argument that the depressed classes should be represented by their own 
men, would if logically applied to other sections of the Hindu community, 
mean that the Kapus should be represented only by a Kapu, and that a 
Kamma should be represented only by a Kamma and a Vellala only by a 
Vellala and a Brahmin only by a Brahmin and so on. If the claim of some 
members of the depressed classes for separate electorates is conceded it is 
difficult to resist such a claim by any other section of the Hindu community. 
Opinion among the depressed classes in favour of reservation of seats in 
joint electorates has been growing in volume and this cannot be overlooked. 


Depressed Classes and Local Bodies. 

6. There is also another important reason. So far as this Presidency 
is concerned, a scheme of representation in local bodies by reservation for 
the depressed classes, Muslims, the Indian Christians, and women in multi- 
member constituencies has been agreed to after considerable discussion in 
the Legislative Council, All the communities concerned took part in these 
discussions and have acquiesced in this arrangement. Under this scheme, 
the representatives of depressed classes are returned to local bodies such 
as the Taluk Boards, District Boards, Municipalities and village panchayats 
by the general vote of the community as a whole including Muslims, and 
Christians. The introduction of a different system of separate electorates 
is not only undesirable but it •may lead to an agitation for separate elec- 
torates for depressed classes in the local bodies also. I do not see any 
ground for adopting a different system in regard to the Legislative Council. 
This arrangement should, therefore be adopted also in regard to the repre- 
sentation of the depressed classes in the Local Legislature. I do not see 
any difficulty in the reservation of seats in the Local Legislature for the 
depressed classes in the manner in which such reservation has been made 
for them in the local bodies. I understand, that there is a fear that if a 
reservation is made in a general constituency for the depressed classes, the 
present elected members would be at the metcy of the caste Hindu majority 
and that a true representative of the depressed classes will not be returned. 
I feel that this fear is very much exaggerated.^ But if i^ is desired that a 
representative of the depressed classes should be returned by a substantial 
number of the member of depressed classes in a general constituency, I 
think the scheme^ put forward by Rao Bahadur N. Gopalaswami Iyengar 
and Mr. Ramunni Menon in their note appended to the report of the 
Franchise Committee will achieve this purpose. It is desirable that that 
scheme should be tried. Under all these circumstances, I cannot support 
the scheme for representation thlrough separate electorates for the depressed 
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classes. As regards the number of seats allotted to the depressed classes. 
I agree that they should have 25 seats if they are to come in by reservation. 
This will give one seat for the depressed classes in each district and if 
they come in bj^ reservation that seat can be added to one of the constituen- 
cies in the district. Fo» this reason I would agree to this proposal though 
I feel that there is something to^e said for the view taken by the Govern- 
ment for reducing the seats tj? 18. 


Representation op Women in the Legislative Council. 

6. The^ proposal of the Franchise Committee to reserve seats in Urban 
areas is, in my opinion, a more suitable method of securing representation 
of women in the Legislative Council than the one suggested by the 
Government of Madras. In some of the large towns, there is an enlightened 
public opinion that there are also Women’s Associations doing active social 
work. U; seems to me, that the election conducted in urban areas is likely 
to produce women candidates who will take an intelligent interest in 
public aifajrs. I would, therefore, suggest that a definite number of seats 
should be reserved for women in urban areas, but that no impediments be 
placed in case a woman candidate desires to stand for any non-Muhaminadan 
rural constituency should she be disposed to do so. 


Representation of Labour. 

7. I am not satisfied with the recommendations of the Franchise Com- 
mittee and the Madras Government in regard to the representation ot 
^ labour. There is no reason whatever for ignoring the recommendations of 
so authoritative a body as the Whitley Commission in regard to the method, 
of labour representation in the Legislative Councils. The Commission has 
recommended that the representation of Industrial Labour should be secured 
through registered Trade Unions subject to certain safeguards. I I’ecom- 
mend that this proposal should receive serious consideration. The number 
suggested by the Franchise Committee is perhaps too small to|cover so wide 
an area. 


Universities. 

8. The proposal for the representation of the Universities in the legisla- 
ture is inadequate. Provision has been made for only one representative 
for all the tliree Universities in the Province. I suggest that the three 
Universities, the Madras University, the Andhra University, and the 
Annamalai University should have separate representation. Each of them 
have their own problems and it is better to make adequate provision for 
the representation of all of them. Sometimes in allotment of public funds 
their interests are mutually conflicting and one member cannot faithfully 
look after the interest of all the three Universities. The graduates of the 
University of certain standing now elect the representative of the University 
and the University maintains a roll for this purpose. Those whose names 
are on this roll are entitled to g-feand for election. The Provincial Franchise 
Committee propose that the candidates for the University seat may be on 
the roll of any ei^^ctorate, gf^neral or special. The Madras Government do 
not approve of this proposal and suggest that the candidate should be a 
member or cas-member of the Senate. No reasons have been assigned for 
deviating from the present rules. The graduates of the University are 
presumably men who have some interest in University affairs and under 
tlie proposals of the committee anvbcdy from a labour constituency will 
be entitled to stand. This is not desirable. The proposal of the Govern- 
ment on the other hand, unduly restricts the field of choice. 
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Option to Individual Voters. 

9. I should also like to bring to the notice of the Committee the fact 
that both in the Muslim Community and also in the Indian Christian Com- 
munity where separate Communal electorates now exist there are individuals 
in these communities who are unwilling to stand for election in communal 
electorates or to exercise their vote in such* an electorate. They do not 
want to be regarded as the advocates of^separate communal claims apart 
from the general interests of the community as a whole. At* the present 
tiine every Muslim whatever his political opinion, has to he brought on 
the separate electoral roll for the Muslims and the Indian Christisms, and 
if he wishes to exercise his vote, he has necessarily to enlist himself in 
that electorate. I suggest that if they have the necessary qualifications 
any Muslim or Indian Christian should be permitted to register his name 
in the general constituency and that he should be permitted to stand for 
election and vote for that constituency and to have his name removed from 
the separate roll of the community’. This option ought to be given to them. 

Multi-member Constituencies. 

10. I shall now refer to the proposals of the committee relating to non- 

Muhammadan rural constituencies in this province. Under the present 
system each of the districts is now an electoral unit and the number of 
members returned by each district varies from two to four and the total 
number of members returned by these constituencies is 56. The present 
system, therefore, is a scheme of multi-member constituencies where the 
successful candidate is returned by a relative majority. Under the scheme 
put forward by the Provincial Franchise Committee, this number is raised 
to 124. Neither the memorandum of the Provincial Franchise Committee 
nor that of the Government contain details of the distribution of this number 
among the districts or the proposals for the re-distribution of electoral^ 
areas. But I gather from the remarks made in the memorandum of the* 
Madras Government that it is proposed to create single member constituen- 
cies for each division or portion of a division in a district. I am of opinion 
that the present system of multi-member constituencies is ^ deserving of 
retention and I am altogether opposed to the ' creation of single member 
constituencies. The advanta<^es of multi-member constituencies have been 
referred to in the memorandum submitted to the Committee by the Propor- 
tional Representation Society and I agree with some of the reasons put 
forward in that memorandum. There are various forms of minority and 
proportional representation systems in Europe, some of which deserve 
consideration. The single member constituencies has been introduced in 
England only in 1885 and till then the constituencies returned more than 
one member. • 

The Royal Commission’s views. 

In examining the electoral system in England in 1910, the Royal Com- 
mission on Electoral Systems observed “that a single member system claim!? 
at most to secure, by the laws of average and probability, a rough indication 
of the relative strength of parties of comparable size, and to provide for 
small parties, interests and pursuits the widest possih'e range of oppor- 
tunity of obtaining a hearing in Parliament. Without some such provision 
as the Alternative A^ote it breaks down if* more than two large parties are 
in the field. It does not profess to assure representation to minorities, to 
give an absolutely accurate result, or to rejyesent all parties, groups and 
interests in proportion to their strength These observations have, 1 
venture to think, been fully justified by experience. I do not wish to refer 
to the various jmethods proposed in other countries to secure a fair repre- 
sentation of all interests and shades of political opinion and I am of opinion 
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that the crea^tion of single-member constituencies in this country consisting 
of different races, castes, sub-castes and different shades of political opinion 
which must necessarily exist in any country and different political parties 
with different political ahd social programmes, is an unsuitable method 
of securing a proper representation of the various elements in the population 
and for securii^ the representation of various shades of political opinion 
in the Legislature. I therefore, suggest that the re-distribution of seats 
should provide for the creation ^ three member constituencies as far as 
possible giving option to the voter to vote only for two candidates. 1 
am also of opinion that th^ *fcreation of single member constituencies * is 
undesirable for another weighty reason. Our aim should be and is to 
facilitate the abolition of the existing communal electorates (if they are 
continued) sometime or other and to secure representation of those communi- 
ties by reservation. On the assumption that Muslims and Indian Christians 
will not come into joint electorates immediately and that separate elec- 
torates will have to be provided for them, the ideal, nevertheless to be aimed 
at should be multi-member constituencies where reservation could be made 
at some future time. The creation of single member constituencies here 
and now will militate against this idea, and once they are introduced, it 
will be exceedingly difficult to secure their abolition should they be found 
unsuitable later on. But the retention of the present system of multi-member 
constituencies will not prevent their being broken up later into single member 
constituencies if it is found later that such a step is desirable. On this 
ground also I suggest that the present system should be retained. 


Size oe the Constitubnoies. 

11. The creation of multi-member constituencies naturally raises the 
question of the size of the constituencies. As I have already stated, the 
district is now the unit in non-Muhammadan rural constituencies. An argu- 
5nent might be advanced that the creation of multi-member constituencies 
might embarrass candidates on account of the size of the electoral area. 
With the increase in the number of seats, I am^ of opinion that a three 
member constituency under the new arrangements will not be more than 
half the size of the present constituencies. Instead of one division, two 
divisions would form the average three member constituency. I think this 
will be a great improvement over the existing state of things and will 
not be too unwieldy an area for election purposes. Moreover in separate 
communal constituencies for the Muslims, Indian Christians, and for the 
depressed classes (if separate constituencies are resolved upon) the candidate 
will have to cover more than one district. If this could be tolerated, I 
do not see why the area that may be allotted to a three member constituency 
should be regarded as too unwieldy. 


Second Chambers, 


12.^ The Madras Government as now constituted has recommended the 
establishment of a Bicameral Legislature in this Province, notwithstanding 
the fact that a majority of the Provincial Franchise Committee expressed 
itself against the proposal. I am wholly opposed to the creation of a 
Bicameral Legislature in the pr 9 ,vince. The weighty arguments advanced 
in the Montford Beport against the proposal still hold good to-day. The 
subje^ of second chambers was fully discussed in the Provincial Constitu- 
tion Committee of tSie Bound Table Conference and the conclusion reached 
by a majority was stated in these terms : — 


“ Second cham-bers— The existing Provincial Legislatures are 
The sub-Committee recognises that conditions in some Provinces 


ail. 

may make 
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it desirable that the Provincial Legislatures should be bicameral; but the 
decision to incorporate a second chamber in the new constitution of any 
province other than Bengal, the United Provinces and Bihar and Orissa 
where opinion in favour of a second chamber has Already been expressed 
should not be taken until opinion in the Province definitely favours this 
course.*’ Since this decision was reached, ^there has been so far as I know 
no expression of opinion in favour of a second chamber in this province and 
the^ majority of the Provincial Franchise Oomihittee which was the only body 
that considered this matter have expressed themselves against it. The 
opinion of the Madras Government as now expressed on this matter is not 
supported by any ascertained. Public opinion in this province, nor was any 
attempt made on the present occasion to ascertain opinion on this subject. 
In these circumstances, the subject of a Bicameral Legislature in this Pro- 
vince cannot, in my opinion, now be re-opened for consideration. The whole 
subject was also considered at the time when the Simon CJommission conduct- 
ed its enquiries and opinion was very much divided on the subject. Some 
of the members of the commission were in favour of second chambers and 
others were against their establishment and the respective view points were 
set out in the report without coming to any definite conclusion (paras. 
115 and 116). The Indian Central Committee, was also very much divided 
on the subject. Two members would have no <eecond chambers, one would 
have them in all the provinces, and six would make an experiment for 10 
years only in the United Provinces. The local Committees associated with 
the Simon Commission were also very much divided among themselves. 
Opinions among the local Governments were also equally divided. Five local 
Governments including the Madras Government were against a Bicameral 
Legislature in the Provinces and three local Governments (Bengal, United 
Provinces, and Bombay) favoured the proposal. In all these circumstances, 
the proposal made by the Madras Government for the establishment of a • 
Bicameral Legislature cannot now be seriously considered and no decision 
in favour of a second chamber can now be taken by your committee. The 
consideration of the subject can only be taken up after the new consti- 
tution is inaugurated and public opinion in this province^ favours the estab- 
lishment of a second chamber. I do not, therefore, think it is necessary 
to go into this subject in any detail at this stage. 


Federal Legislature. 

13. The proposals in regard to Federal Legislature are generally accept- 
able. In regard to the Federal Lower House, the proposal for the election 
by territorial constituencies' casting their votes directly for the candidates 
of their choice is acceptable. I have only to add that I suggested at the 
Bound Table Conference that the number of members in the Federal Lower 
House should not be less than 850 (both for British India and the States) 
so that each district in British India may have one representative. The 
number of members for the Federal Lower House for British India suggested 
by the Federal Structure Committee, namely 200 is insufficient for this 
purpose. I therefore, suggest that each jjistrict in this Presidency should 
be constituted as a single electoral unit for elections to the Lower Chamber, 
and so far as it might be necessary the total number may be raised, 1 
also agree to the method of election ^roposeTl by the f^rovincial Franchise 
Committee and the Government for the Upper Chamber of the Federal 
Legislature. I agree to the proposal to divide up the Presidency into plural 
constituencies of more manageable area than at present and also agree to 
the qualifications for the Federal Legislature proposed by the Provincial 
Committee. 
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1. The Chairman : At tlie outset 1 must make it clear, Diwan Bahadur 
that this Committee is not going to expz'ess any opinion on the communal 
question. 

2. You see disadvan^ges in i^ie system of separate electorates? — I do. 

3. As petpetuatmg divisions? — ^Yes. 

4. You say it is very difficult, even with separate electorates, to secure 
any kihd of representation to the minority communities in single-member 
‘constituencies. Therefore you put forward the system of multi-member 
constituencies. You think that such constituencies will make it possible, 
on the one hand, to secure representation to minorities other than the 
communal minorities and, on the other hand, to keep alive the possibility 
of altering the system at some future date.^ — That is iny i>oint. 

5. We will now discuss what should be done now. Will you develop 
that answer and the question about the multi-member constituencies? — My 
first point, Mr. Chairman, is that under any system of single-member 
constituencies there are possibilities of minority opinion and minority 
representation being entirely overlooked. As you are aware, in England, 
where there is a three-party system, the single-member constituencies do 
not faithfully represent th^j opinion of the constituents. There are no 
opportunities for* the representation of minoritj’ opinion in any system of 
single-membered constituencies and therefore, even apart from finding 
representation for those who enjoy separate electorates, I feel that the 
existing system in this Presidency of having two or three or four members 
for each constituency or district should be maintained. This is apart from 
the question of absorbing the members of the separate electorates which 
will come in the future. But that is an additional reason why it should 

• be maintained. 

6. As regards the size of a constituency, at present a district is roughly 

taken as a constituency Under the arrangement that I propose, namely, 
the return of three members, one voter has only the choice of two votes. I 
believe that you can certainly create constituencies consisting of half the 
size of the present constituencies. I do not think that wmnld be unmanage- 
able from the point of view of electoral arrangements or even from the 
point of view of canvassing and making satisfactory arrangements for 
going about. Under the present state of things, T think half the district 
would be a great improvement and, even if you might form smaller consti- 
tuencies later on, it seems to me that for the reasons put forward here, 
the abolition of the plural constituencies in this province would have very 
serious consequences. # 

7. You propose that in a three-member constituency each voter should 
have two votes. Can he cast them for the same person? — ^No, for two 
candidates. That was the system in England from 1867 to 1885 till the 
system of single-member constituencies was introduced. In those days 
when there were three-member constituencies only two votes were given to 
each person and this made it possible for the minorities to combine together 
to capture at least one seat. 

8. Leaving aside the repre^ntation of the depressed classes and 
Hussalmans for the moment as it is outside our terms of reference, 
are there other minorities in this province which you think should be re- 
presented and will^ be unabfe to get representation through the single- 
member constituencies?— Yes. They* may not he political minorities. 
According to the organization of society here, there are castes, and sub- 
castes in each electoral area who would like to he represented. If a single- 
membered constituency is constituted, the result will be that the dominant 
group in that locality will be having the monopoly of the seat for all time 
to come and the other communities will have ,no chance of getting a look in. 
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These elections have been going on for the last ten years and some kind 
-of adjustment has been found in that way. As regards Madras city which 
has got 4 seats, there is reservation of two seats for non-Brahmans and the 
election in the City takes place for all the four seats at the same time. 
There was a proposal to split it up into two constituencies with reserva- 
.tion of one seat in each group for non-Brahmans and it was opposed here. 
It was discussed in the Legislative CounciPand the Government dropped it. 
That shows clearly that the multi-member coi^tituency has an advantage in 
securing representation of interests and comnmnities which may not find 
jrepresentation otherwise. That is my main reason for advocating multi- 
member constituencies. 

9. Is there no objection raised to the multi-member constituencies on the 
aground that they do not secure the representation of the majority? You 
find that objection raised to it. It is said that while it gives representation 
^of the minorities the majority does not get sufficient representation? — That 
is why I provide in my scheme that the voter having two votes can give 
both of them to his own community. For the pi^esent, however, J am more 
inclined to think that the better course would be to allow each community 
.to co-operate with the other in elections. I am against the cumulative 
vote because it will confine him to only one candidate, whereas if he has 
.two votes he will give one vote for the member of his own community or 
party and the other vote for somebody else whose co-operation he needs to 
,push his candidature forward. That is why I say two out of three. 

10. Then, I understand that you would make ordinary literacy a qualifi- 
cation for women as well as men? — Certainly. 

11. You would make literacy in the vernacular also a qualification and 
not merely in English? — Because the bulk of the people are literate in the 

'Vernacular. 

12. Can you say what addition to the roll it will give? — have not* 
worked it out. I have got .figures here and I will work them out and hand 
them over to you, 

13. The Ho7i^ble Mary Pickford: You say that you prefer the suggestion 
made by the Provincial Franchise Committee for reservation of seats to 
women to that put forward by the Governments^ — ^Yes. 

14. Have you considered the point that the suggestion of the Provincial 
Franchise Committee makes it almost impossible for women to stand in any 
constituency. According to their suggestion women from country districts 
will be at a great disadvant^e in standi^ for election. It might be that a 
woman would be well known in her own district and might make a very likely 
candidate, but not out of he^ own district? — I do not know if you have 
noticed what I said. 1 have stated that a definite number of seats should 

be reserved for women in urban areas and that no impediment should be 
placed in case a woman candidate wishes to stand for any non-Muhammadan 
rural constituency. 

15. Of course there would be no impediment for women standing for any 
. constituency? — ^No. 

16. Your proposal gives women in the towns a great advantage over the 
women in the countryside? — ^You must reiagLember that many of these asso- 

»ciations of women who take an intelligent interest in the local affairs or 
in the wider affairs of the province and in social matters are in towns 
and my object in putting forward ' tl^at proposal and 'fn supporting it^ is 
that you will get a much more intelligent candidate from these areas which 
is a much more^ important thing also. 

17. Mrs. Suhharayan: You suggest that a mere literacy qualification will 
be sufficient for men also. You would not like to have a different qualificar- 
bion for women? — ^No. 
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18. I think the Provincial Committee made the difference so as to> 
increase the number of women voters? — ^Yes. 

19. Don’t you think that if you have the same literacy qualification for 
both, the men electorate will be too large and the women electorate small? 
I am not agaihst lowering the literacy qualification for men. But if thero 
is this difficulty can yotf suggest jome method? — ^Anyhow under the proposed 
scheme womqja will certainly have a definite number of seats. 

20. You want also the v^thig strength of women to be increased ? — kny 
artificial distinction such, as that suggested by the Provincial Franchise Com- 
mittee would not be of much good in my opinion. You must take the 
facts as they are. If men and women are literate they will get into the 
electorate and you will have the prescribed number of seats. 

21. But the voting strength will be very small and the political educatioit 
of the masses will be very slow? — ^Yes: but I still think that there should 
be no difference. 

22. You object to the proposal made by the Statutory Commission re- 
garding the enfranchisement of wives and widows? — do. It is no good 
doubling the number by giving two votes practically to the husband or to 
the wife. 

23. 8ir Ernest Bennett: You are opposed to the idea of the group system? 

^Yes. ^ 

24. You say that there are two main reasons why it is difficult tO' 
satisfactorily organise these groups of primary voters in the villages? — ^Yes. 

25. Would your objection be lessened if we took the village as the unit 
instead of smaller groups of 20 or 30? — I do not think that under any 
system of grouping you could avoid the difficulties suggested by the Franchise' 
Committee, Madras. 

• 26. If it comes to pass and the group system is adopted, you would prefer 

the village as a unit rather ihan the smaller units of 20 or 30? — I am against 
the system of indii’ect election. 

27. Your second ground is that the preparation of electoral rolls would 
be a very serious matter — ^Yes. 

28. You see that the elections to panchayats are held now on a system 
of adult suffrage? — Yes. 

29. And rolls have been prepared there? — Yes. 

30. Is the difficulty so insuperable then? The rolls are prepared once in 
5 years? — ^I am rather disposed to think, with the experience that I have of 
working on local boards and municipalities, that it will be really a most 
difficult task to do it. A man may agree to be a representative of 20 persons 
one day and on the next day he might say tKat he cannot represent them. 
Then you will have to find a substitute for him. There are very practical 
difficulties. You cannot deal with the problem in that way. 

31- Sir Muhammad Yahuh: You consider that separate electorates are use- 
less and therefore you propose that those Muslims who want to join the 
joint electorate should be allowed to go on the joint electorate? — ^Individually. 

32. IndividuaUy, and that they should be elected through joint electorates?' 

— Oh, yes. I will also give them an opportunity of transferring themselves 
from the communal electorate tor the joint electorate and also allow them 
to stand for election. You know Mr. Jinnali very well. He was saying 
that he hates hei^ in a communal electorate. I know several Indian 
Christians who do not -want to exercise their votes because they have not 
got the choice of transferring themselves and having their names removed 
from the separate electorate to the joint electorate. ^ 

33, Do you think that there -would be any chance for such men to be 
elected under the present conditions — ^It depends upon the esteem in which- 
they are held by the general electorate I ^know several worthy Muslims 
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who would certainly he supported by the general Hindu community and 
several Indian Christians also who would be supported similarly. But that 
is their own look-out. What I am objecting to is the System of tying 
them down for all time to come to separate communal electorates. That is 
my point. 

34. Then, in order to mitigate this evil, will ^you also' support the 

suggestion that Muslims should retain th^ir separate electorates for the 
present, but should be allowed to take part in the joint electorate as a bait? 
— As a bait, no. It is quite a different proposition. You want to be in both 
camps and occupy all the seats. ^ 

35. It will create confidence in the community and gradually separate 
electorates would be abolished? — Oh yes. The best way would be, if the 
Muslims are so inclined to ask for the abolition of separate electorates now 
only and ask for special privileges like reservation of seats and things 
like that. 

36. But why do you not allow Muslims to have their share in the general 
electorate so that it may create confidence? — In the Mussulman view this 
confidence will only come by having twice the number of seats which they 
would otherwise get. 

37. You do not give them a seat in the separate constituency, only the 
right to vote? — Certainly, I do not stand in th^ way of anybody who wants 
to be transferred from the separate electorate to the joint electorate. 

38. But would you not allow Muslims to retain temporarily the separate 
electorates and, in order to mitigate the evil of separate electorates and 
to create confidence between the two communities, give them also oppor- 
tunities to mix with the Hindus and vote with them in the joint electorates? 
— I am prepared to consider such a suggestion provided the Muslims also 
show their inclination to reduce their separate electorate by 50 per cent, 
and have for the other 50 per cent, representation in the joint electorates. 

39. In that case, Muslims should also have seats in the joint electorates? 
— ^It may be. 

40. I do not say that they should have seats in joint electorates. I am 
only saying that they should be allowed to have votes in joint electorates 
also.P — I am prepared to go further and reserve a number of seats for them. 

41. But I thought that in order to give the Muslims an opportunity to 
come into contact with Hindus it would be better if for sometime an oppor- 
tunity is given to them to join and vote in the separate electorates also? — 
Yes to the extent of 50 per cent, by joint electorates and the other 60 
per cent, by separate electorates. 

42. Mr. Butler: You want representation for the Universities? — As there 
are three Universities in this province, I want three seats to be given to 
them. It would be a great complication to have one representative for all 
the three universities. 

43. Don’t you agree that India is a country of great distances? — ^That is 
why elections have been going on in this Presidency for the last 10 years 
under the system of multi-member constituencies. Moreover, with regard 
to local bodies the great argument in favour of continuing the present system 
is that in regard to them we have mu^i-member constituencies for all 
communities, and special interests. All the three communities are now re- 
presented in the local bodies by multi-membei; constitu^cies and that is a 
very important fact. Now, if you have separate electorates hereafter for 
the Council, it might lead to an agitation that separate electorates should 
extend lower down. This question has been settled after a considerable 
amount of discussion in the Legislative Council, acquiesced in by all the 
communities and embodied in an Act of the legislature. 
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44. You don’t think it is vital that they should have proportional re- 
presentation ? — I am a member of the Proportional Representation Society 
and I would like* wherever possible, to have proportional representation in-- 
troduced. But the real trouble is that it must be an educated electorate. 
In the present circumstances, I would rather like the system I put forward, 
namely, having three members but two votes. It has been tried here for 
the elections to the Senate, the ^committees of the local legislature and also 
for the elections to the Council of State and for various other bodies in 
this country. But it all r,e(p.iires a certain amount of knowledge on*" the 
part oi the voters and on the part of those working the system. But 
wherever it can be introduced, I am entirely in favour of proportional re- 
presentation. It can be introduced, in my opinion, for some constituencies- 
or interests. 


45. This system is working now.^ — No. As I said, it was in vogue in 
England from 1867 to 1885. 

46. ^ You are aware of the system in England? — I cannot say that, I am> 
speaking on the authority of the Royal iCommission where it was stated that: 
there were three-member constituencies. 

47. Dr. Ambedhar: In your memorandum,* under the head ‘ Depressed 
Classes and Local Bodies you say: “There is also another important 
reason. So far as this Presidency is concerned, a scheme of representation 
in local bodies by reservaticfti for the depressed classes, Muslims, the Indian 
Christians, and women in multi-member constituencies has been agreed to 
after considerable discussion in the legislative Council.” I venture to sug- 
gest that it is not a correct statement to say that it was agreed to? — 
If you have a private contract between the parties, I am wrong. 

48. I am looking into the proceedings of the Legislative Council. I find’ 
therein that an amendment was moved for securing separate electorates? — 

^ May be. Yes. 

49. A number of minority communities mentioned therein wanted separate- 
electorates. Their amendment was defeated?- — I will say that whatever has 
been agreed to by majority of the votes is an agreement between the parties. 

50. The minorities did not accept it? — ^I do not know whether you cam 
say that. They have ail come forward in the working of it now. 

51. They have not noncooperated?—But, Dr. Ambedkar, there are always- 
two or three sections in each community, some of whom will agree and some- 
of whom will not agree vdth any arrangement. Mr. M. C. Rajah wants joint- 
electorates and you want separate electorates. How is agreement to be- 

ToSlCi^OCL I 


52. I am pointing out that there was an amendment for separate elec- 
torates. — That is a fact. ^ 

j Dnfferin: Do you agree that if multi-member constituencies are- 

adopted, members would feel themselves responsible not to the constituencies- 
as a whole, but to the community which has the largest number of voters?— 
That IS the reason why if^ a person has to seek the suffrage of the whole 
community, not only of his own group or caste, he must have a certain 
sense of responsibility to the electorate as a whole. 


54. But surely he can expect his own class which is sufficiently strong 
to get him returned!^ — ^If his community or party is in a majority. 

55. Even if he is in a large minority? — ^Yes. 


56. Don t think that multi-member constituencies would 

^5 j miuprity communities and would not 

add to the stability of any Government?— I venture to think that it would 
stability of the Government at all. My experience is that 
it will not be any less stable than the single-member constituency system. 


Page 135^ 
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57. Mr. Chifamani: Mr. Rao, you say in the second paragraph of your 
memorandum* that you agree to 2S per cent, of the adult population being 
enfranchised and you add that it may not be possible to go* any further in 
this respect at the present stage? — ^Yes. 

58. If, however, the local Government or the officers who ar^ experienced 
in conducting elections think that they can manage an election with a 
larger percentage of the adult populatim^ say, 4T) per cent., may I 
take it that you will have no objection — Certainly not. 

59. * Then, later in the same paragraph you* d-iscuss the literacy quali- 
fication. Do I understand you correctly if I state your opinion ii> this- 
form : that with regard to men you advocate a lower test than the Secondary 
School Leaving Certificate and a test which will include those who have 
received education in Indian languages and classical languages? — ^Yes. 

60. Secondlv, you do not object if, in the case of women, a simple- 
literacy test is adopted and in the case of men something higher is adopted 
provided it is not higher than the Secondary School Leaving Certificate? — 
I would not express myself entirely against any such proposal if it is for the 
purpose of adding more women voters to the electorate. But I would not 
like to have any differ^ce made between the one and the other. But, for 
the purpose of meeting the exigency, mentioned by Mrs. Subbarayan, namely 
for a larger percentage of women, I would not object to it. 

61. You have read the memorandum* of the Madras Government giving" 
a list of castes included in the term ' depressed classes ’ ? — ^Yes. 

62. You have no additions to make or alterations to suggest in that, 
list? — No. I do not think I can add anything to itj but I can say that 
there is always a tendency for other groups to come into this group for 
the purpose of having the special benefit of a special constituency. 

63. You have referred to the fact that though the Madras Provincial 
Franchise Committee recommended 25 seats for the depressed classes, the 
Madras Government recommended only 18 seats and you say that if the 
system be one of joint electorates with reserved seats you have no objection 
to the higher figure? — No, no. I would certainly give one seat for each 
district. 

64. Assuming that the competent authority decides finally in favour of 
separate electorates, will you agree with the provincial committee’s figure? 
— I will agree. 

65. In paragraph 6 at page 138, ‘‘ Representation of Women ”, you say 
that no impediment should be placed in case a woman candidate desires to 
stand for any non-Muhammadan rural constituency should she be disposeGl 
to do so? — Yes. 

66. Do I understand you to mean that in the case of Muslim women 
the same facility should be given in the Muslim constituencies? — Yes. 

67. For the representation of Universities in the Council, you advocate 
thi'ee seats .P — ^Yes, I do. 

68. What in your opinion should be the constituency? — ^The present con- 
stituencies. The Universities maintain electoral rolls of graduates of a 
certain number of years’ standing. No reasons have been assigned to depart 
from it and I presume that the Franchise Committee would maintain that 
electorate. 

69. You do not approve of the change nqw suggested in some quarters 
that the old system of limiting the electorates to the members of the Senate 
should be reverted to? — ^No, I am not in favour of it. 

70. And with regard to the qualification of candidates for the University 
constituency, you object to any person who is on any electoral roll being 
qualified for the University constituency? — They must be from the univer- 
sity roll as at present. 


Tagps 133-34. 
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71. You referred to the second chamber and recited what has so^ far 
happened in connection with that. Will you kindly state your own opinion 
•on the merits "of the question ? — I said as clearly as possible that ^ I am 
wholly opposed to the creation of a bi-cameral legislature in this province 
Please see para. 12* of my memorandum.* 

72. Mr. Miller: Do you think the party system will be developed 
under the multi-memSer propo^l? — I think so. I do not see any impediment 
in the mi5lti-member constituency for the development of the party system. 
I rather think' it will go -^hS other way. It will be far better to have •multi- 
member constituencies for the organisation of parties than single-member 
constituencies. 

73. Diwan Bahadur Bamaswami Mudaliyar: As regards the local bodies 
which have just been constituted or are about to be constituted, may I take 
it that the multi-memlier constituencies exist only where there is a reserved 
seat for one of the minority communities? — For the purpose of providing 
for reservation. 

74. For that purpose they have been constituted.^ — I go further and say 
that not only for that purpose, but also for the general purposes of the 
electoral machinery there must be multi-member constituencies. For ex- 
ample, in Ireland all the elections to the municipal bodies are in multi- 
member constituencies. • 

75. Your idea of multi-member constituencies for other purposes is to 
bring in other communal groups which feel they are in a minority? — No, 
that is one of the reasons. 

76. You strongly deprecate separate electorates, because they disintegrate 
the national structure? — Quite so. 

77. Do you think that the perpetuation of communal groups, which will 
result from multi-member constituencies, is a process in the national re- 
construction? — It is very much better than any other system. It seems to 
me that a man belonging to a particular community in a multi-member 
constituency has to seek the co-operation of the other groups in order to 
succeed, and that is the great test of the proposal. If a man belonging to 
u, particular group wishes to succeed in a multi-member constituency, he 
has necessarily to seek the co-operation of others in that group. 

78. But it would be so, I suggest to you, even in single-member consti- 
tuencies, because no candidate could leave out of consideration any of the 
•electors whether they belonged to the minority community or majority 
community ?-~I cannot say that. All that I can say is that in a single- 
member constituency supposing there are six sub-castes in a district (I am 
only talking of communal parties; there is a^possibility of political parties also 
creating trouble) and that caste No. 1 is dominant community in that 
area, then all the others have no choice and that seat will be kept by the 
’dominant community for all time to come. 

79. You refer to a second difficulty later. You say that when separate 
electorates are abolished, there may be some difficulty if single-member 
constitupcies are constituted. I should like to know what the difficulty is. 
I take it^ that if separate electorates are abolished and either reservation 
of seats is given or no reservation is made, the entire system of consti- 
tuencies will have to be revised, is that so? — Once you create any of these 
new departures there will be considerable opposition to it. The trouble is 
that even a sms^ reform ig sometimes the great enemy of a bigger reform. 
If you once begin with this, my feeling is that it will be very difficult to 
give up the existing system, and it is very difficult to get reconsideration 
of it later on. 
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80. Till recently all the elections to local boards and mnnici|palities were 
on the single-member constituency basis? — Yes. 

81. And there has been no difiS.culty in reserving seats ojid creating multi- 
member constituencies now ? — ^Yes, for the reason that till now th^> minorities- 
were represented by nomination, which system was condemned. 

82. But the vested interests of a candidate ^ho was successfully ^returned 
by a single-member constituency do not prevent that candidate from going- 
to a multi-member constituency? — That process gate rise to a considerable* 
amount of controversy in the legislature. Many meetings were held "and 
there was opposition to it and after that an agreement was arrived at. 

83. I was looking at your interesting proposal to allow a Muslim or an 
Indian Christian to go to a general constituency. Would you fix the number 
of seats in a special electorate according to the strength that will then re- 
main, or would you fix the strength irrespective of the fact whether parti- 
cular voters go to the general constituency or not? — I will certainly fix the 
present number without reference to anybody who may get out from that 
constituency and allow any particular voter to go to the general consti- 
tuency. 

84. When the number is so fixed in a special electorate, supposing a 
whole block of voters, say more than 50 per -cent, come to the general elec- 
torate, the result will be that they will continue to get their required number 
from the special electorate and also influence the general electorate. In^ 
that eventuality the numbers will have to be revised, and that ^ will have 
to be done in every election, will it not? — I do not think it will happen 
so rapidly as you seem to think. 

85. Considering the education the minorities are now having, I believe 
it is the majorities that should have political education? — Quite likely. 

86. As regards the University constituency, you suggested that there- 
was no reason why a departure should be made from the present system? 
Yes. 

87. May I point out to you that you have given the most clear reason 
for that when you said that the University constituencies are meant to re- 
present the administrative needs of the University and that the Senate of 
the University is the best judge of the problems or the needs of the Univer- 
sity rather than a loose, disconnected and disorganised group, etc. — I think 
the experience in this Presidency has been that whoever has been elected 
by the graduates is also generally in the Senate. The great body of 
graduates who return a man to the Council also return him to the Senate 
and therefore there is no danger whatever. 

88. One last question. You ai*e in favour of reserving seats in urban 
areas for women. Do you think, if I may adopt that phrase, that a ‘‘ women’s 
woman ” will be returned from such a constituency as opposed to a political 
lady? — I think we are over-doing this women’s woman ”, depressed classes’ 
depressed class man, Christians’ Christian and so on. I do not think there- 
is any difference between men and women. 

89. Mr. Bahhale: Will you please refer to the Whitley Commission’s, 
recommendation on labour representation and the recommendation of the 
Franchise Committee and the Madras Government? — ^Yes. 

90. As regards that recommendation, I would like you to tell us whether 
you prefer a labour college being created through the tra4e unions as is 
done in Bombay for the purpose of electing labour people to the Bombay 
Municipal Corporation, all the members of the registered trade unions 
being made voters. ^In Bombay, for example, I may tell you shortly, each 
registered trade union is asked to select a representative for every twO' 
hundred members of that union and the representatives so selected combine 
themselves into what is called a labotir college. That labour college is asked 
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to select 4 members for the Municipal Corporation. Would you prefer this 
system fco all the members of registered trade unions being put on the roll? 
— I cannot at once here and now say which is the better system. But my 
point in answering in that manner is that the Whitley Commission which 
is the most authoritative body on the subject and which consisted of the 
best’ men in England as welkas in India, have said that is the best way of 
getting representation of labour, whereas the Madras proposals entirely 
ignored that opinion and* tried to create a cumbersome constituendy other 
tha'h that which has been recommended by the Commission. As regards 
your own suggestion, it may be good. But that has to be examined later 
on. 

91. It is stated that the trade unions in Madras have been working 
quite unsatisfactorily and are, so to say, ad hoc committees. Have you 
nny knowledge of the working of these trade unions? — I have some friends 
among the organisers. But I know nothing of the working of the unions. 

92. You have read the Whitley Commission's report.'^ — Yes. I have read 
portions of it. 

93. As regards the number of seats allotted to labour you say that the 
number recommended by the Franchise Committee is too small to cover such 
n wide area? — It appe^ed to be small w'hen comjiared with the interests 
involved. 

94. You know the European Chamber of Commerce, and Planting inter- 
ests have been given 8 seats in all as against 3 for labour. Do you think 
it IS fair? — I do not say anything. It appeai*ed too small j the whole thing 
may be adjusted. 

95. As regards the franchise, you agree with the Provincial Franchise 
Committee that the franchise should be extended to 23 per cent, of the adult 
population of this Presidency,^ — Yes. 

96. I would like to know from you whether you think all the people in 
the country will be satisfied with 23 per cent, of the adult population being 
enfranchised in this Presidency and whether it will create sufficient enthu- 
siasm among them for them to take to the new constitution enthusiastically? 

I cannot say what other fpeople may think. But I am perfectly satisfied 
with this proposal at present. It may be that if and when a wider extension 
could be brought about, steps will be taken to increase it. 

97. When framing a constitution, you will take into consideration the 
feeling in the country? — ^I know there is some feeling that the franchise 
■should be much wider. But you have also to consider the existing difficulty, 
the existing franchise, the existing methods of election. And in view of all 
these circumstances, I think the Madras ^proposals are entirely satisfactory. 

98. Biwan Bahadur Bamaswami Mudaliyar: You have advocated the 
restrictive vote, that is to say, giving two votes in a constituency of three 
members. — ^Yes. 

99. Would you be prepared to consider what may he termed the cumu- 
lative vote? — No, for the reason that the man who exercises it is always 
looking out for his own men and does not exercise it for another of his 
neighbouring community. He does not ask for his co-operation. 

100. The reason why I suggest it is this. Under your proposal, a multi- 
member constituency is to have a minimum of three members, but under 
the cumulatife^ote proposal it may be a two-member constituency. — ^It may 
be tried, but I would rather have* a system which would compel any minority 
community to go and ask for the vote of the other communities and vice 
versd. That is the reason why I said two out of three* But I understand 
that the cumulative vote is working well in the Bombay Corporation. That 
is a matter which depends on the c^cumstances of each community. It 
may be tried in Madras in the City. 
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101. Mr. M. A. Muthiah Chettiar: You want three seats fgr the Univer- 
sity? — Yes. 

102. Is it because you suggest a wider electorate? — INo, no. There are 
three different universities here whose jurisdictions differ. ♦ There is 
always the question of distribution of funds. If one maxi is to represent all 
the three, his duties may not be satisfactorily discharged, as each lyiiversity 
will put forward its case to the Government or thg Legislature. 

103. So you recommend three seats irrespective of the electorates R — 
suggested that there should be an electoral roll for each university. 

104. Bao Bahadur Gopalaswami Ayyangar: Would you rule out single- 
member constituencies altogether? — ^Well, I cannot say, but I think the 
majority of the constituencies should be, as I suggested, plural constituencies. 

105. So you do not contemplate the concurrent existence of some single- 
member constituencies along with multi-member constituencies.? — That de- 
pends on the composition and the area. Apart from all this, the objection 
to the single-member constituency is that it would not work unless you have 
some other device like the alternative vote. 

106. Assuming you have a few single-member constituencies and also 

“Supposing that a majority of the constituencies are multi-member constitu- 
encies, do you think it is just that you should give the voter in the 

single-member constituency one voting value and give the voter in the 

multi-member constituency twice that voting value? — I do not know how it 
would be twice. 

107. Because the voter in the single-member constituency casts only one 
vote, while the voter in the multi-member constituency casts at least two 
votes. — Yes. 

108. So, the voter in the multi-member constituency has twice the voting 
value and do you think it is just? — I do not think there is anything wrong 
at all in that system because the area would be different. 

109. After all, the vote relates to the person voted for. That is one 

•objection which I would ask you to consider. The next thing is, supposing 

you have multi-member constituencies. — I am only talking about the prin- 
ciple — would you have the same number of seats in each multi-member 
constituency? — It is quite possible it may vary. You may have two-member 
constituencies, you may have three-member constituencies. In a two- 
member constituency, tiie man will have one vote; if it is a three-member 
constituency, he will have two votes. 

110. Even with that you will nt>t be remedying the difference in voting 
value. — I do not know why you regard it as a difference in voting value, 
because the area assigned to a single-member constituency would be much 
smaller than the area of a two-member constituency or a three-member 
constituency. 

The Chairman '. It seems that in a multi-member constituency, the 
voter has less voting power. His voting power will be only two-thirds. 

Bao Bahadur Gopalaswami Ayyangar: But he returns two members. 

The Chairman: But each vote is only worth two-third, as far as the 
ultimate result of the election is concerned, 

<• « 

111. Bao Bahadur Gopalaswami Ayyanganr: I gather that you think that 
the experience in England has told against the perpetuation of single-memher 
constituencies? — I bejieve so. 

112. And the reason given for it is that while the Labour Party and the 
Liberal Party polled a large number jof votes they could not get a propor- 
tionate number of seats? — ^Yes. 
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113. But don’t you think that the discrepancy is due rather to the fact 
that our constituencies are organised on a territorial basis? — do not think 
so, because the alternative vote would be necessary to adjust the voting 
strength. * 

114. I only waijt you to consider whether this territorial system is a 
reasonable one. If you give* only one vote to the man and distribute among 
the difierent parties, you would not have a disadvantage? — But how is it 

possible to have such a* system? ' 

• 

115. Mr, Daniel Thomas: You know, in our experience of multi-member 
constituencies, there has always been an attempt on the part of some candi- 
date to get single votes. In the scheme which you propose do you think 
that this single voting would still be possible? — ^Yes, it will be possible. 

116. You think it is a desirable feature? — It all depends upon the voter. 
If the voter thinks that by voting only for one candidate he thinks he 
brightens his chances, I think he may do it. 

117. Does it not always happen that people belonging to a particular 
community try to secure single votes from all the members of that commu- 
nity? — He cannot succeed on the single votes alone. He must get other 
votes also. 

118. A large number of single votes would help him very much ?— That is 
bound to happen under any system. 

119. Mr, S, Muihiah Mndaliyar: Under any system of multi-member 
constituencies? — ^No, under any system. 

120. Mr. Daniel Thomas: You propose a simple literacy qualification for 
male voters also. What sort of test would you propose ? — I have not thought 
about^ it.^ I do not know how the Census Commissioners know whether a 
man is literate or not. There must be some basis for their conclusion, for 
there are figures about literacy in the Census reports. 

121. Would it not be embarrassing the electorate? — I do not think so. 

122. Diwan Bahadur J, V enkatanarayana Nayudu : Your idea in perpetuat- 
ing the multi-member constituencies is to give adequate representation to all 
the communities in all the areas? — ^Yes. 

123. If you fix the number at six or seven for each constituency, do you 
think all communities will come up?-— I do' not think anything will satisfy every- 
body in this world. I am merely pleading for the existing practice. 

124. ^ Mr, S. Muthiah Mudaliyar : You say in your memorandum that 
there is no reason for making a distinction in the literacy qualification 
between men and women. You recognise that owing to the law of inheritance 
prevailing in this province women have not generally got any property so as 
to come under the property qualification? But the property qualification is 
not necessary^ for men possessing the literacy qualification. As the property 
qualification is one of the qualifications for the vote, so the literacy quali- 
fication is also necessai*y owing to the unforunate inheritance laws of this 
country. As women cannot own property, what is the harm in having a 
lower literaiy qualification for them?— I do not see any harm. "What I say 
is that for the reason that jpu have given men the literacy qualification, you 
should not deprive them of the opportunity of getting in when they have the 
necessary quaHfication otherwise. 

. • What I mean is this. Y6u say there is no reason to make this distinc- 
tion. Is not this law of inheritance a sufficient reason to make this distine- 
«on between men and women?— I will answer your queafcion in a general wav- 
The law of inheintance is at present a possible impediment for women ofettin<y 
m in large numbers. But if the Franchise Committee makes any propolals to 
widen that electorate or give larger opportunities for women to get into the 
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electorates, I have no objection. But do not draw any distinction which has 
no meaning. I do not see why men who pass the school leaving certificate 
should be voters on the literacy qualification, and why mere literacy should 
be fixed in the case of women. 

126. The law of inheritance made by our ancestors made a difference 

between men and women. Now we want to rectify that inequality by this 
concession in the matter of the franchise? — do not thtnk it will improve 
matters. ^ , 

127. you say about the second chamber that you <are opposed to it. May I 
know what your chief objections are.P — They have"* been discussed in fihe 
memorandum. 

128. I want your general argument. Do you think there is a need for it 
in this Province? — I do not know whether the Government or the Franchise 
Comjnittee have made out a case for the second chamber. 

129. Supposing the idea of the second chamber is that as they are extend- 
ing the franchise much more than what it was before and it is likely that the 
elements which will get into the lower chamber will be very difierent from 
what they have been till now, it is therefore necessary to provide some stabilis- 
ing house which may make the Government more stable? — I won’t make any 
prediction as to the future. Unless you actually feel the need for the introduc- 
tion of the second chamber it is not necessary. Merely on some hypothetical 
ground I won’t support it. It brings in too great a complication and it would 
be a clog on the machinery of Government. 

130. As regards the franchise, do you think it would be possible for men 
with a stake in the country to come to the lower chamber? — If you are 
suggesting that the present qualification you are putting forward will frighten 
everybody, such men may not come in. 

131. Probably the advantage of having a second chamber is that such 
people may be able to get in? — That is the point. The so-called men of 
estates and interests are regarded as men of status and the men of the 
second chamber want to regard themselves as men of status. Let them come 
into the lower house. Why create a second chamber for their convenience? 

132. Mr, James: In connection with the reservation of seats, would you 
advocate that system for the representation of Europeans? — ^No. 

133. I take it that you would welcome the presence of Europeans in the 
Councils of the future. What system would you suggest? — So long as the 
European identifies ' himself with Indian national interests I am very glad to 
have him. Any system of representation may be given to him, I don’t object. 

134. Would you advocate the reservation of seats for him or would you 
have separate electorates in the future? — ^In the present instance certainly they 
must have separate electorates. I cannot talk of the future. 

135. Then with regard to Labour, are you speaking here of agricultural 
labour or industrial? — Only industrial. 

136. Are you aware that the number of Trade Unions in the Presidency is 
very small? — Yes. 

137. And it represents only a very small percentage of industrial labour ? — 
The Whitley Commission said that they might appoint a Committee of theirs 
'to go into the question. 

138. Mr. T. S, Bamaswami Ayyar: If the separate small units were in the 
general electorate, your fear is that the minoritHes other than those in the 
separate electorates would be swamped out? — Yes, 

139. And you think it is unfair to those minorities that. the 3 » should ^lot be 
given separate electorates.^ — ^I don’t advoc^e separate electorates for the 
minorities. There should be some other machinery to give them a chance to 
get’ in. 

140. They also deserve recognition? — Yes. 
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I send herewith my answers to the questionnaire sent by you. It 
embodies the opinion o£ the directors of the Gnanodayam Yogam, which 
^*epresents* the interests of the Texts of North Malabar. I have also sent a 
special appeal to the members of the Provincial Franchise Committee to 
recomm^Bnd the inclusion of sub-tenants as voters. If only statistics are 
called for, you will find tl\^t sub-tenants in Malabar form three-fourths of the 
cultivating classes. In the order of His Excellency Lord Willingdon * vetoing 
the first Tenancy Bill that was passed in the Legislative Council when His 
Excellency was ‘'the Governor of Madras, special reference was made to 
the absence of the recognition of the position of the actual cultivating 
tenants in the bill and it was only after his order that Raghaviah Com- 
mittee proposed to give fixity of tenure to the under-tenants. Sections 
10 to 14 of the Malabar Tenancy Act deals with this class of tenants of paddy 
lands, and section 18 deals with sub-tenants of garden lands as also inter- 
mediaries. The sub-tenants have thus been recognised as holders of land 
with definite rights. 

I find that the proportion of voters to population will be considerably 
increased, if the oivners and lessees of houses are enfranchised; but looking, 
to the figures for Rural areas, I find that the scheme could be worked in 
these areas without mudi difficulty. It need not be extended to Urban areas 
(Municipalities and Unions) where voters could come in under various other 
qualifications. I hope it will be possible to adopt the proposals in Rural 
areas, where poor people have no other means of getting into the electoral 
roll. 

I am very anxious about the future of my community, under a Swaraj 
Government. We are numerically superior to other caste Hindus and will 
be able to hold our own in any contest, where the odds are even. The nearest 
approach to adult suffrage alone will enable my community to brush shoulders 
with non-Brahman Hindus who are the landlords of Malabar, either as 
pattadars or as kanam tenants. The kanam tenant is really a landlord for 
all practical purposes. 

I sincerely hope you will try to enfranchise sub-tenants in Malabar, even 
though property qualifications have to be pitched high for the present. If 
the Provincial or Imperial Franchise Committee are examining witnesses 
or are receiving deputations, to personally represent special grievances, I 
request that I may be given an opportunity to do so. 

Oop^ of a letter from Mr. Kotieth Krishnan, B.A,, B,L., to the President, 
Provincial Franchise Committee, Fori St. George, Madras. 

We the Directors of the vSrignano5aya Yogam, beg to present this 
meinox'andum to the Provincial Franchise Committee, and respectfully pray 
that the members may be pleased to recommend to the Franchise Committee 
of His Majesty’s Government to adopt the suggestions contained in it. 
We have given our answers to the questionnaire issued by the Franchise 
Committee “ as an annexure ” to this memorandum, but we have to point 
out one particular disability of the members of the Teir Community, for 
whose material and social advancement our association was organised in 
1907. The extent of our vested interests in Malabar could be gathered from 
the extract of the speech delivered by Mr. Castle Stuart-Stuart, who was a 
member of tl^ Board of Revenue, when he opened an industrial and agri- 
cultural exhibition held^by us ^n Gannanore in 1907, on which occasion he 
stated as follows: — 

“ The patient industry of this ancient community whereby the roliole 
face of the West Coast has been changed has always been remarkable, and 
at the last census, not less than 50 per cent, of them were returned as 
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workers, a fact of which any self-respecting community migiit feel justly 
proud I have said enough to show that their claims to partici- 

pate in the progressive movement of modern times are by np means fantastic, 
but rest on the solid basis of important qualifications and meritorious 

achievements.’’ ^ 

In spite of our interest and stake in th^ land, very few among us 
were enfranchised, as under an interpretation that was put upon rule 6 
sub-rule (6), of the “ general conditions of regis-^ration ” of electors to 

the Legislative Council, most of the actual cultivators of the soil were not 
•enfranchised. We shall try to explain how this mistake arose. 

Eule 6, sub-rule (h), runs as follows : — 

A person shall be qualified as an elector for a rural constituency who 
<(b) holds on a registered lease under a ryotwari pattadar or inamdar, land 
the annual rent value of which is not less than lEs. 10.” 

In Malabar however, the actual cultivator of the soil, occupies the 
lowest position in the heirarchy of land-owning classes. The tenant im- 
mediately above him is the intermediary tenant, who holds the land under 
ryotwari pattadar or inamdar. The latter class of tenants usually do not 
cultivate the land but sub-lease it to tenants. According to the inter- 
pretation that was put on the words registered Ipase imder a pattadar ” 

occurring in rule 6, sub-rule (t); the intermediate tenant who holds land 
directly under the pattadar was alone enfranchised, while the cultivating 
tenant holding land under intermediate tenant loas not enfranchised as he 
was not holding land directly under the pattadar. We may he permitted 
to mention that our President brought this injustice done to the cultivator, 
by this strict interpretation of the rule, to the notice of the members of 
the Madras Government and we were told that this could be rectified only 
at the time of the revision of the Government of India Act. 

It will be seen from a reading of electoral qualifications, Schedule III 
of the Madras Local Boards Act of 1920, which copied all the property 
qualifications of a voter from the G-overnment of India Act, the same 
mistake was made, with the result that most of the actual cultivators of 
the soil were omitted from the electoral roll for taluk boards also. 

Eule I (h) of Schedule III of the Local Boards Act of 1920 runs as 
follows : — 

A person shall be qualified as an elector of a district board, taluk 
board or panchayat who, holds land in the district, taluk or village on a 
written lease or demise under a ryotwari pattadar or inamdar, the annual 
rent value of which is not less than Es. 10.” 

It is apparent from a reading of the above two rules that the only 
difference that was made in the Local Boards Act of 1920 was that the 
words written lease was substituted for the words registered lease. 

Our President who was a member of the Legislative CJouncil when the 
Local Boards Act of 1920 was revised in 1930, pointed out this mistake 
and suggested an amendment to enfranchise the sub-tenants also, which 
was accepted by the then Chief Minister who was in charge of the bill. As 
a result of the amendment rule I (c) of Schedule III of Act XIV of 1920 
as amended in 1930 runs as follows : — ^ 

A person shall be qualified as an elector of a district board, taluk 
board or panchayat who holds land in the district, taluk^r village on a 
written lease or demise, under a ryotwari pattadar or am inamdar, or any 
tenant under such pattadar or inamdar 

The addition of the words or any tenant under such pattadar or 
inamdar ”, has had the effect of enfranchising most of the cultivating tenants 
of Malabar for district board and taluh hoard elections, and we pray that a 
similar provision may be made in the Government of India Act also. 
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In Tamil districts, tbe actual cultivators are either pattadars themselves, 
or tenants under such pattadars. There are no tenants holding lands under 
kuthakai tenants in Tamil districts. But in Malabar the large majority 
of tenants are holding land under the intermediate tenants. We may 
be permitted to mention that the members of the Teir community who in 
the words of Mr. Castle Stiftirt-Stuart, have changed the whole face of the 
West Coast, are mostly sub-tenants under the kanam tenants, On^account 
of social disabilities which we share in common with depressed classes, 
the* Orthodox Hindu Eajas, and Nambudris who own most of the lands 
in Malabar, do not ordinarily lease them to the Teirs who are not permitted 
to approach their palaces. Often Nayars and other castemen get such 
lands from pattadars and sub-lease them to Teir tenants. It is hard 
that on this^ account the Teir sub-tenants should go vdthout votes. The 
non-enfranchisement of the sub-tenants has even now affected their economic 
position, as could he verified from the history of the discussions of the 
Malabar Tenancy Bill before the Madras Legislative Council. Since the 
voters in the general constituency of Malabar consisted mostly of kanam 
and intermediate tenants, its representatives represented in a large measure 
the interests of kanam and intermediate tenants, and the voting on 
amendments to the bill to improve the lot of cultivating tenants (verumpattam 
tenants) showed, that IM^labar members voted against the interests of culti- 
vating tenants, w^hen they conflicted with those of kanam tenants. We will 
give a typical example. According to the Tenancy Bill introduced by 
Government before the Legislative Council,' the cultivating tenant was 
allowed only one and half times the seed for cultivation expenses in cal- 
culating the fair rent payable by them to kanam tenants. Our President 
who was at the time a member of the Legislative Council, tabled an amend- 
ment to raise the rate of such expenses, as it was inadequate; and at the 
time of voting, the two elected members of Malabar representing the 
general constituency voted against the amendment. We will be able to 
point out other instances where the interests of the cultivating sub-tenants 
were sacrificed to benefit kanam tenants. The Hon’ble Diwan Bahadur B. 
Muniswamy Naidu Avargal will bear testimony to the correctness of these 
statements. We may respectfully point out, that if these cultivating tenants 
and sub-tenants had votes in the general constituency, the elected members 
of the Legislative Council would not have boldly voted against their 
interests. Our community is not the only community that has suffered 
by this omission. Practically the whole of the depressed class labourers, 
are sub-tenants, so are a fair proportion of Mapillas of Ernad taluk. We 
therefore respectfully pray that sub-tenants under the tenant of a pattadar 
may be included in the electoral roll, however high may be the property 
qualification that would be fixed. We may mention that only a little less 
than three-fourth per cent, of our community are enfranchised. 

We have dealt with the points raised in the questionnaire in the 
annexed memorandum; but since the question of enfranchising the sub- 
tenants who are cultivators of land is an important problem essentially 
peculiar to Malabar we have prominently brought that matter before the 
Provincial Committee. 

If for any reason adult franchise is impracticable at the present 
moment we suggest that the"' qualifications of elector^ to the Local Boards 
under the Local Boards Act of 1930 may be adopted as qualification for 
electors to then Legislatipe Council, with such modifications as may be 
necessary to enfranchise literates' and women. We may be permitted to 
suggest that the following class of persons in Malabar may be enroUed as 
voters to the Legislative Council: — ^ 

(1) All pattadars and Inamdars. (In the case of trustees of temples 
owning properties the first trustee or the president of the Board of trustees 
alone should be eligible as a voter.) 
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(2) All tenants bolding land on a written lease or demise under a 
pattadar or inamdar, and tenants holding land under such tenants, 

(3) All persons possessing military qualifications. * 

(4) Every adult male or female who has passed the JV standard from 

an elementary school or secondary school or college. • 

(The Grant-in-aid Code makes a distinction between •the IV standard in 
an elementary and that in a secondary school!) ^ 

(5) Those who are competent to vote in m^anicipal and local board 

elections. * ^ 

(6) The literate widows, and wives of those who possess the qualifications, 
mentioned under the heads 1, 2 and 3. [In the case of those who follow 
the Marumakkatthayam law, the status of wife is not recognised by the law 
of the country. This status which is as morally binding among them as 
it is among other Hindus, must be recognised for this purpose, if other 
women are enfranchised on their husbands’ qualifications.] 

In conclusion we respectfully pray that our humble representations may 
receive careful consideration at the hands of the members of Franchise 
Committee. 


Beply to the Questionnaire hy Mr, Kotieth J^rishnan, B.A., B,L, 

I.— PROVINCIAL LEGISLATURE. 

1. Extension op Franchise. 

(a) We submit that the question of the extension of franchise should 
not be viewed from the standpoint mentioned in the questionnaire. So 
long as adult franchise has been set down as a goal to be reached, the 
proper way ip look at the problem is to explore the difficulties pointed 
out for giving immediate effect to the principle! of adult franchise, 
and find out how many persons could be enfranchised without dislocating 
the machinery for conducting elections. The Simon Commissioners are 
agreed that those who are out of the electoral roll are as fit to vote as 
those who are in it. The property qualification fixed under the 'act has 
practically excluded many voters who are otherwise eligible to vote. Looking 
to the present State of Society in India, one can safely assume that literacy" 
is not the hand-maid of wealth. Some of the most successful merchants 
are illiterate. At the same time, it is impossible to find even a partial 
substitute for adult suffrage except low property qualification of some sort 
which would in the words of Simon Commissioners, enable all important 
sections of the community to ex^w^ess its needs and own opinion”. 

Instead therefore of fixing an arbitrary ratio of voters to population, 
we would recommend that a formula which would enable all communities 
to have proper representation of their interests in proportion to their 
number should be found out first, if voters who would come in under the 
formula would exceed 10 per cent, of the population, Government should 
find ways and means of conducting elections even with such an electorate. 
The chief objection that was raised by the Simon Commissioners against 
adult franchise was, that all available Government servants were found in- 
sufficient to staff polling booths even with a testricted franchise, and that 
sufficient number of polling officers will not be available if franchise is 
unduly widened. This policy of the Simon Coiij^missioners^ reminds us of 
the old proverb don’t take away with the left hand what is given by the 
right”. Government is very profuse in their protestations of genuine 
sympathy for the *poor and down-trodden classes, but when such classes 
clamour for protection from the rich and greedy capitalists, by giving them 
an opportunity to express their needs and own opinion ”, arguments 
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are put forward to stifle sucli ambition. If Gorernment could find suffi- 
cient number of officers to go to individual bouses of the entire population 
of India in c^e day to conduct census operations, could it be said that, 
officers could not be found to staff polling stations, if franchise is widened? 
What is the charm in selecting Government officials alone to staff polling 
stations? if Government think that Government officials would not take 
sides in elections, they are sadly mistaken. Non-officials have at least the 
fear of jDublic opinion, which* several of the officials have not. Government 
could easily commandeer a host of pensioners and responsible junior lawyers, 
to staff two or three polling stations in each village, at one and the 
sam% time, if only a small amount is spent for the purpose. If crores 
of rupees could be spent for census operations, could not Government 
spend a few lakhs for elections? Government might possibly say, that 
if important minority communities are provided with special electorates, 
the question of wider electorates for such communities may not arise. 
They hoxoever do not take into consideration the poor agricultural tenants 
and members of communities like ours who are classed as non-Brahmins^ 
hut who su^er the same treatment as the depressed classes, at the hand^s 
of caste^ llindus. Even among the depressed classes, nearly a hundred 
communities with divergent interests are clubbed together in one class. 
The same could be said of Indian Christians of divergent religious 
persuasions, as also, of the Muhammadans. Unless franchise is substantially 
widened, the problem oj, the conflict between capital and labour will not 
be solved. 

We therefore respectfully state that the iminciple of fixing the total 
proportion of voters to population in advance, and finding out ways 
and means of enfranchising the people to fit in with the number so found, 
is not sound. 

(b) Our answer to this question is in the affirmative. If 2,000 
Adidravidas of Bombay could muster at the Appolo Bunder to greet Mahatma 
Gandhi with black flags to express their disapproval of his speech at the 
Round Table Conference, we fail to see why such persons could not be 
expected to cast intelligent votes in favour of a candidate who could be 
expected to support them. Are the members of the National Government 
prepared to say that those who voted for the Labour party did not cast 
intelligent votes? In every community or party there will be intelligent 
leaders, whose advice, the rank and file would follow. The hands of such 
leaders should be strengthened by giving them sufficient number of voters 
to back them. The very fact that the illiterate, unenfranchised members 
of the depressed classes chose Dr. Ambedkar as their leader in spite of the 
undoubted personal magnetism of Mahatma Gandhi shows that they could 
cast intelligent votes if they were enfranchised. Mistakes will happen 
as they do even in the best regulated f?^milies, but that is no reason to 
refuse franchise to the deserving poor, especially when the future parties 
in India will be formed on the basis of Capital versus Labour. 

^ (c) Our answer to the question is, yes. Where there is a will, there 

IS a way.’^ Looking to the leading form in which the question is framed, 
we are led to believe that the President of the Franchise Committee is not 
prepared to recommend a wider franchise. 

From a perusal of the report of the Statutory Commission we had 
hoped that some proportion l^etween 10 and 25 per cent, of the population 
would have been enfranchised before the next elections took place. But 
the trend of the questionnaire issued by the President of the Franchise 
Committee giv^ little ro6m for ^hoping that franchise would he widened 
to make room for the effective representation of our community in the 
Legislative Council. 

One of the doubts expressed by the President is whether an electorate 
of such dimensions would be administratively manageable. We are 
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decidedly of opinion that the difficulties pointed out ai'e more imaginary 
than real. Government have at their disposal an army of village officials 
who could prepare the electoral roll of each village in a week^ Their work 
could be checked by assistant election officers or higher revenue officials 
without any difficulty. The recording of votes is quite an §asy matter. The 
election day is^ a public holiday. Every official and non-officii^l in the 
district will easily be available to staff the polling stations. The counting 
of votes need not worry us, as there is no Imrm even if it spreads over 
several days, as is feared by the Simon Commissioners, once the pfilling is 
o-ver in *one day. • , 

(d) This question does not arise as our answer to questions (b) and*(c) 
are in the affirmative. 

^ (c) Our answer to this question is decidedly in the affirmative. The 
widening of the electorate not only serves to give effective representation 
of the poorer classes in the legislature, but has the still greater advantage' 
of preventing corruption in elections. If the electorate becomes large, 
even rich men would not be able to bribe individual voters, which has 
now become a common feature in all elections. We have had typical 
examples of such corruptions in the election of members of the municipal 
councils. Under the Act of 1920 each ward consisted of 600 to 800 voters 
which left little room for corruption in a petty municipal election. But 
when the wards were reduced in size, the elector^ also became compara- 
tively very much reduced, and voters were freely bribed, the price of 
votes increasing in proportion to the decrease in the number of voters- 
in each ward. Government should profit by such experience and try to 
prevent corruption. Apart from the moral aspect of the question, th& 
prevalence of such practice prevents respectable and honest men from 
coming forward to contest the elections, and what is more, the poor but 
deserving people will have no chance of contesting an election. The Simon 
Commissioners state, that there are more adult literates, than voters, and 
concludes as follows: — As many of those who vote, vote as illiterates, the 
inference that there are many as yet unenfranchised, who are at least 
equally well qualified to be electors, is strong.’’ We may be permitted to^ 
mention that in our experience, literate voters have, in cases in which they 
were bribed by candidates, declared themselves as illiterates to show 
their loyalty ” to the persons who bribed them so that they may be 
assured that their money was well spent The Madras Government have 
however devised a new method to prevent such aWses, but in spite of it, 
it is highly necessary to widen the franchise to such an extent that poor 
men may not fall victims to temptation. Loop-holes will be found for 
evading rules. 

Government have also to take, note of the enormous influence wielded 
by landlords over tenants, and should make allowance for many labourers 
who would succumb to the influence of the landlords. Making allowance 
for many such “ casualties ” there must be sufficient number among them 
to prevent an undue preponderence of the landlord element in councils, 
which has been noticed even by the Simon Commissioners. We would 
therefore suggest that franchise qualijlcaiions should at least he reduced 
to the same level as in the case of local hoards under the new Amending' 
Act of 19$0, It is difficult to find out the exact revenue payable for a 
portion of a holding held by a tenant, and fr%nchise based upon a specific 
sum of money payable as revenue in respect of a tenant’s holding would 
be unworkable, as has been amply demonstrated during the last ten years. 
We could point out hundreds of cases in ^ach vilfage where*^eligible tenant 
voters have been excluded and ineligible voters included, according to the- 
whims of village officers. This is all the more common in Malabar where- 
hundreds of acres of*land are included in one survey number, and registering^ 
officei% could exclude any tenant from the list with impunity. 
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In addition to those who are thus enfranchised we would recom- 
mend that the wives of such voters may also be enfranchised. In Malabar 
where the l^^rumakkathayees predominate, the status of existing and 
future wives of voters should be recognised. We entirely approve of the 
proposal of the Simon Commissioners to enfranchise all literates who have 
passed the# fifth standard, from an elementary or secondary school. As a 
necessary condition* precedent to the success of democratic institutions in 
this country we would mos^ strongly urge the repeal of the JEereditary 
Village t)fficer^s Act. We would also recommend that all civil and criminal 
jurisdiction and the powers of Police officers which the village officers now 
exercise should be taken away from them, as such powers give them the 
full privileges of a dictator in a village. We are sure that 99 per cent, of 
the elected members of the Legislative Council will be afraid even to express 
their assent to this proposal, unless they are examined in camera, 

(/) This question assumes that adult suffrage is impracticable at the 
present moment. We beg to differ from this view. If in all the elections 
in French India, adult suffrage has worked satisfactorily, we fail to see 
why it should not he adopted in British India. 

We are however not in favour of group representation of illiterate 
voters.^ The time, labour and money which will have to be spent for the 
preliminary election of the representatives of illiterate voters could more 
profitably be employed in widening the franchise and opening more polling 
stations, so that ail literate and illiterate voters could vote on equal terms. 
Besides, the segregation of illiterates would be strongly resented by them. If 
however franchise is not properly widened groups of 5 instead of 20 may 
be ashed to select a representative. 

2. Peanohise Qualifications. 

answer is “ yes TFe would suggest that a house should he 
made the unit for electoral representation. The possession of a house 
whether as owner or lessee or suhdessee should be made the qualification 
for franchise, whether the house is situated in Rural or Urban areas. 
The heads of such houses should be given the right to vote. This method 
alone would satisfy the direction of the Simon Commissioners who in their 
instructions to the Franchise Committee recommend that some qualification 
should be devised which would secure as far as possible the same propor- 
tion of voters to population in different communities. The proportion of 
the population of the various communities in villages will be more or less 
in accordance with the number of houses occupied by such communities. 
At any rate this experiment could he tried in Bural areas if any distinction 
^5 to he made between Bural and Urban votes. 

Under existing franchise rules “rent value » has been construed to 
me^ the assessment on the land, and tenants in possession of land assessed 
to Ks. 6 have been excluded from the rolls even though they have been 
paying more than Rs. 60 as rent to the landlord. The wording may be 
changed Ijy deleting “ralue” after the word “rent”. The greaiest 
m^ustzee that was done to the poor people in Malabar in Bural areas under 
the^ existing rules, is the disenfranchisement of practically the hulh of the 
agncuUmal tenants by an inadvertent omission that was made in the rules 
as will he shown below. ’ 

It will he seen from a reading of snb-rnle (6) of rule 6 that while a 
tenant under a ryotwari pattadar has been enfranchised, the sub-tenants 
under such tenants were^nof enfranchised. This has not resulted in any 
hardship m Ta&l and Temgu districts, as in those places the tenant under 
a ryotwan pattadar will invariably be the actual cultivator. In Malabar 
however, the actual cultivator, in 75 per cent, of cases are sub-tenants 
unaer kanam tenants or intermediary tenants. It may '’be noted that most 
ot the members of our community, the Muhammadans and depressed classes 
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in Malabar are sub>tenants called verumpattahJcars, The Mubammadana 
and depressed^ classes may not suffer by tbis omission as in •any case they 
would get tbeir representation tbrougb separate electorates. But the Teir$ 
and others who are included in the general electorate will hav§ no oppor^ 
iunity of getting any representation if suh-tenants in actual possession of 
property are not enfranchised. At present ^ly a little less than three- 
fourths per cent, of our community are enfranchised. • 

We bare mentioned in our memorial about *this subject in greater 
detail. We would suggest tbe following in tbe place of sub-rule (b) of ^•ule 
6 of tbe Government of India iRules. 

'' Molds land in the district, taluJc or milage on a written lease or 
demise under a ryotwari pattadar or an inamdar or tenant under such 
pattadar or inamdar 

Tbis change would bring tbe rules in line with tbe rule in Schedule HI 
of the Local Boards’ Act of 1930. 

(b) We have already stated in answer to question (a) that tbe object 
of giving a voting strength to each community in proportion to its 
numbers could only be achieved by treating each bouse in a village or 
town as tbe unit of representation. Any kind of property qualification 
other than tbis will not give proportionate representation to the depressed 
classes, most of whom are day-labourers, without* any sort of interest in 
land, except as lessees of bouses or house-sites. It is possible to give 
such representation if Government only tries to do so. Tbe preparation 
of the electoral roll is extremely easy as tbe revenue officials have a full 
register of all houses with the names of their owners which they bad 
prepared for the last census in 1931. Even tbe names of all occupants 
of such houses will be available from the census office, if tbe officers are 
asked to preserve them. 

We are decidedly in favour of communal electorates for minority com- 
munities. We would add that the tapping community which stands to 
lose its very existence under a Swaraj Government should be given com- 
munal electorates. If industrial labour could get representation, tbe 
tapping community stands in greater need for protection. 

(c) In an agricultural country like India the alternative to adult franchise 
is property qualification of some sort as a test of fitness for tbe franchise, 
in addition to the qualification as literates. 

The existing property qualification is not suitable in principle. All hinds 
of tenants^ especially cultivatina tenants should he enfranchised by adopting 
suitable modifications to the rules as indicated above. 

(d) We are in favour of introducing a qualification based on education, 
independently of property. We are prepared to accept the qualifications 
fixed by tbe Simon Commissioners, but tbis should he independent of tbe 
qualifications for tenants of agricultural holdings. 

3. Women’s Suffrage. 

(a) We are in favour of enfranchising women on their husband’s qualifi- 
cation, but qualification of literacy should be a condition precedent to 
such enfranchisement. We may however add that if the increase in the 
electoral roll by their enfranchisement would %e such, that property quali- 
fications have to be raised' to accommodate such increase in the total, we 
will not recommend it. Statistics show that abcMt a quar^r of a million 
women as compared with 6^ million meif are enfranchised under existing 
qualifications. Looking to the fact that most of the Indians get married 
between the ages of*20 and 25, nearly 5 million women would be enfranchised 
on their husband’s qualifications. If franchise is widened, instead of the 
quarter million women who are now enfranchised, nearly two million women 
would be enfranchised on their own i^roperty qualification. So long as males 
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will not be enfranchised on tlieir wives’ qualification, the total number of 
•women who v^ll be enfranchised under this scheme, will exceed the total 
of the men if all women are enfranchised as indicated above. 

Out of 4^he total number of women who would be enfranchised 90 per 
oent. of Musalman women would not exercise the franchise in spite of the 
special pleading of the ladg delegates to the Round Table Conference. 
Even anfong other classes not more than 10 per cent, would attend the poll. 
A very large proportion timong them would not have even opportunities 
-of s^ing a candidate much less of knowing his qualifications. They might 
serve as weight to their husband’s vote, if they take an undue interest in 
getting them recorded in favour of their friend. Under ',such circum- 
stances we would recommend that -women need not necessarily be enfran- 
chised on their husbands’ qualifications, as it will only serve to swell the 
•electoral roll. If Government are very anxious to see that not more than 
10 or 15 per cent, of the population should be enfranchised, we would recom- 
mend a widening of the franchise to the utmost limit and increase the 
number of male voters who are more likely to exercise the franchise. 

(b) We are not in favour of this proposal, but it could be adopted if 
•franchise is not properly widened. 

4. Repbesent^ion op Depeessed Classes and Labour. 

The system of nomination for any community is not desirable, much 
less is it desirable in the case of depressed classes and labour. Unless 
ihe possession, of a house is made the hasis for representation^ the depressed 
classes and labourers ha'ce no chance of getting proper representation in the 
electoral roll. Adult franchise would have been the appropriate method 
-of selection in their case. It is impossible to devise any other general 
-qualification applicable to all communities which will enable the depressed 
classes to come in the electoral roll in proportion to their population. 

II.—FEDERAL LEGISLATURE. 

6. Allocation op Seats to British Indian Provinces. 

(a) We entirely agree with the proposal, but wush to add, that persons 
vrho are not members of the Provincial Legislature should also be eligible 
to stand as candidates. Persons who are in the council at the time 

of election should be made ineligible to stand as candidates unless they 
resign such membership. Personal obligations between members of the 
Legislative Council ought not to be allowed to play a part in such elections, 
as it is bound to do, if members are also allowed to stand as candidates 
while they hold such office. * 

(h) In our opinion there should be no direct voting for membership in 
both houses. In French India where even adult suffrage is recognised 

for election, the members representing India in the French Parliament 
are elected by indirect election by members of the local and municipal 
boards. The franchise qualification for the Central Legislature does not 
•therefore arise. 

(c) We are not in favour of direct election to the lower chamber also. 

In our opinion the merilbers of the lower chamber should he elected 
by the members of municipal councils, district boards and local boards. 
If panchayat J^ards are* to be constituted in all provinces as is proposed 
to be done in the Madras Preshlency, the members of such boards should 
also be chosen as voters. We are not in favour of communal representa- 

tion in both chambers. Most of the subjects to bq discussed by such 

-councils are of all-India importance in which communalism could not play 
an important part. On the other hand, we want men of outstanding merit 
to deal with imperial problems which have to be tackled by these Councils. 
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The persons competent to master such subjects are very few, while the 
aspirants to such honours will be mostly landed magnates who are notoriously 
backward in education. • 

Competent persons who would deal with such subjects are often very 
poor and are bound to be scared away at the prospect of an^open pitched 
battle against gentlemen with long purse, if direct voting by qualified 
voters is resorted to. During the time of JMinto-Morley (Reforms indirect 
voting by local bodies has been a success, and we see no reason why it 
shouM not be revived at least in the case of* the Federal Chambers. If 
communal electorates are to be formed, the representatives of those fai»oured 
communities in the local self-governing institutions could be asked to select 
their candidates. We are decidedly against direct voting for membership 
in the lower and upper chamber. 

We do not approve of the proposal of direct voting in Urban areas 
and indirect voting in Rural areas. It is inviduous to draw a distinction 
without a difference, between the city mouse and the country mouse even 
in self-governing institutions. If we are asked to chose between city 
voters and rural voters, we would unhesitatingly cast our vote in favour 
of the rural population, who are more amenable to discipline, and the 
right sort of men could carry conviction in the minds of such people who 
are not conversant with the tricks of the trade as city voters are. We 
could afford to play with local self-governing institutions and even with 
the Legislative Council, but in the Central Legislature where a vote, this 
side or that, would settle the rate of an empire we want men of out- 
standing ability as members and tolerably more intelligent electorate to 
elect them. Apart from the question of selecting the best men for such 
offices, we apprehend great danger if direct voting is resorted to. The 
territorial constituencies will be so vride that franchise has to be considei'- 
ably restricted. Rich men alone would become voters in such constituencies. 
The candidates returned on this ticket would always try to nurse their 
constituencies ignoring the claims of the poor. This would be disastrous 
to the interests of agricultural and industrial labourers and tenants, 
especially when conflict between labour and capital are becoming increasingly 
pronounced every day. Even the revival of the civil disobedience move- 
ment was the direct result of the conflict between capital and labour. 
Many such are bound to come, if a pocket borough of the rich is made to 
control the destinies of the poor. At the last election held in this 
Presidency, to elect a member to the Council of State to represent Southern 
India, landlords of Malabar who had figured very largely in the electoral roll 
were whipped up to vote for a very wealthy magnate by a Raja of Malabar 
by a circular, in which he stated that his nominee would support the claims 
of Malabar jenmis if he 'was returned. The bait caught, and several jenmis 
voted for him. • 

In the case of indirect election, at least the voters will be the nominee 
of the rich and poor alike, and agricultural and industrial organisation 
could control the votes, of their nominees, however imperfect such control 
might be. 

7. Representation op Women, Labour and Depressed Classes. 

Women . — We do not favour a very large representation of women in 
the Federal Legislature. By temperaments and habits, they cannot be 
expected to face an election with men in a joint electorate. To create a 
separate electorate for vromen and conduct an election se^rately for them 
is impracticable. We would therefore suggest that women who are now 
elected to municipal councils and local boards should be given the right to 
elect one member ^rom each province t-o the lower chamber. 

Labour . — ^It is difficult to devise an electorate for the representation of 
agricultural labourers in the Federal Legislature. So l6ng as land revenue 
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and land legislation are provincial subjects, a separate representation of 
agricultural intere>sts in the Fedeial Legislature is not indispensible. Indus- 
trial labour being a central subject their interests have to be protected. 
We are however unable to give concrete proposals for their representation. 

Depressed mCdosses . — The depressed classes are mostly industrial or agri- 
cultural labourers. The latter class does not require representation while 
the former would come in un^er labour representation. However, as an 
inducement for the members of the community to jmt their best foot for- 
ward, and come into line *with other communities, they may be asked 
to elect one member to tbe lower chamber. We do not recommend any 
communal representation in the upper chamber. 

General. 

The existing franchise has not touched the fringe of the agricultural 
labourers and the woM of representation of the cultivating tenants in the 
electoral roll has affected their interests almost in ike first legislative 
entfcfmcnt that icas attempted hy the last Madras Council. The discus- 
sions regarding the Malabar Tenancy Bill lias afforded one instance in 
point. We have adverted to this in our memorandum, but we extract it in 
the answers to the questionnaire as we fear that the separate memorandum 
might eseaxie the notice of the members. When the cpiestion of reducing 
the rent payable b^’ the euhivatiiig tenants was voted upon, the two Malabar 
members representing the general constituency voted against any reduc- 
tion although several of the members voted for it. On another occasion, 
when an amendment was moved to delete the provision for demanding 
advance rent or security for due payment of rent, payable by cultivating 
tenants^ the same members voted against it. Diwan Bahadur B. 
Munisawmy Naidu Garu, the Chief Minister would testify to the correct- 
ness of these statements. If the cultivating verumpattain tenants had been 
enfranchised, the members representing Malabar would not have voted 
against their interest. It was our President ivho was a nominated member 
of ^ the Council who had fought for their rights. The defects in the rules 
pointed out by us might be rectified. 

• 2. The voters who are now enfranchised are ificher class of pattadars 

and landowners. As a result, the zaniindars and other landlords have been 
able to capture four times as many seats as are reserved for them {vide 
tbe report of the Statutory Commission). If the electorate had. been widened, 
such a calamity could have been averted. 

3. Corruption and bribery have been the feature of most elections. 
The undue influence of landlords over the voters has been still more marked. 
The elected members of the Legislative Council, w^ho had to face the present 
electorate might get alarmed at the prospect of meeting a large number of 
voters, but they forget the advantages of such elections. 

In our opinion franchise should be widened to such an extent that even 
rich men should not be able to bribe the voters, 

4. We recommend single general constituencies in all elections. Often, 
candidates join together and spend for elections so that the joint wealth 
of both might be utilised for canvassing votes. Besides the present consti- 
tuencies are so unweildy that a man of average means is not able to cover 
the constituency even for canvassing^ votes much less for ascertaining the 
needs of the electors. Malabar is divided now for judicial purposes into 
North and South Malabar. The district itself is the biggest in the 
Presidency. Tb<>r: land tenure and social customs prevailing in the tivo 
sub-districts are such that there is Veiy little in common between the people 
of the two places. It is highly necessary that North Malabar should be 
separated from South Malabar, at hast for the purpose o4 elections. If as 
IS likely, more than two general seats are to be allotted for Malabar/ we 
suggest that the district may be divided^ into three or more electoral areas. 
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instead of forcing all the candidates to contest the seats iif one electorate, 
at one and the same time. Persons with poor means mil not he able to 
cover an area of 5,585 square miles and canvass votes ^in a district which 
contains nearly 3 million people. The country itself is hilly an^ maceessihle 
in many places. Loohing to the peculiar isolated position of Malahar, she 
should get more representation than other districts. « 

Electoral Pules. — The provision for compelling an illiterate voter to 
announce the name of his nominee, in the presence of a candidate or agent 
has led to several corrupt practices. The landlords have compelled even 
literate tenants to give open votes under threat of eviction. Literate voters 
who had been bribed were compelled to give open votes. The Madras 
Government have prepared a new method for the recording of votes by 
illiterate voters which we approve. 

The statistics appended to the questionnaire shows that under the new 
municipal and local board franchise and in Madras Corporation franchise, 
nearly 10 per cent, of the populations are enfranchised. Most of the litera'te 
men and untouchables would have come in under the roils under this 
franchise. If literate women, who are enfx'anchised on their husbands’ 
qualifications, are included, the total will not exceed 15 per cent. At any 
rate the proportion, does not come up to the inaximum envisaged by the 
Simon Commissioners. 

In conclusion we pray that the general electorate for Provincial Councils 
•should be widened to such an extent that agricultural and industrial 
labourers may be enfranchised as much as possible. 


Mr. KOTIETH KRISHNAN, B.A., BX. 

1. The Chairman: We intend to examine you in your personal capacity 
and not as representing any association although you have sent us a very 
interesting memorandum. 

2. In that memorandum you say ‘‘ we would most strongly urge the repeal 
of the hereditary Village Officers Act”. Will you explain that? — In all the 
villages I find that the officers have a lot of influence with the voters and 
they practically dictate terms to the various candidates who go to the village 
for votes. 

3. In Malabar? — In all the places. In Malabar, the Act does not apply 
but the principles are made applicable. The result is that when a man is 
turned out another member of his ovm family will come in as an officer. 

4. Do you mean to say that the principles of the House of Lords are already 
represented in Madras? — It has been recognised. 

5. They are officers by hereditary rights? — Yes. 

6. You say that the abolition of that system is necessaiy^ for a free working 
of a democratic institution? — ^Yes. 

7. You suggest that the house should be made a unit for electoral representa^ 

tion on the ground that that will distribute more voting power throughout 
the community? — Yes. ^ 

8. Have you actual views as to how yo'u propose to give efleet to that idea? — 
Yes; occupation of a house either as owner or as lessee or sub-lessee. 

9. Would you abolish the property quali;^eation and suhstilifte this qualifica- 
tion? — Yes. 

10. And possibl;X the educational qualification? — ^That would cover all the 
others. 

11. And you think that that would really enfranchise all sections of the 
community ?~I should think so; in fact in all villages it would pertain to the 
occupier of a house. 
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12. Tenants as well as landlords? — Yes. 

13. Would it incorpo’rate labourers? — ^Labourers agricultural as well as- 
industrial and the depressed classes. 

The ChaiT^ian (addressing Mr, Mutliiah Mudaliyar, the Chairman of the 
Provincial Committee)*! Mr. Chairman, are you going to deal with the point 
raised abc^ut the disenf ranch lament of the sub-tenant by an inadvertent 
omission in the law. 

14* Diwan Bahadur Bdmaswami Mudaliyar: As I understand, that has 
been remedied in the Local Boards Act. (Witness) Yes, by an amendment 
which I brought forward. 

The Chairman: You express the opinion that Muhammadan ladies are 
unlikely to exercise the franchise. However I will leave that for the lady 
members to deal with. 

15. Major Milner: I see that you express the opinion that in your view 
nomination is not desirable for labour. Do you seriously take that view? — 
Yes. 

16. That is a very good reason for some special steps being taken so that 
labour is adequately represented? — ^Yes, both kinds of labour, industrial and’ 
agricultural; more so, the last. 

17. Agricultural labour -will be very largely represented, in the first in- 
stance at any rate, in the general constituency?^ — If the house is made a unit. 


18. Have you had an opportunity of looking at the suggestions made by the 
Provincial Committee in Madras? — ^No. 

19. I might suggest it would be helpful if you would look at those proposals 
and see how far they would obviate the difficulty in Malabar and how far they 
would enfranchise the great masses of the population? — I will do that at 
leisure and send up my proposals. 

. you any knowledge of the conditions of sub-tenants 

in places other than Malabar?— No. 


21. Will you please refer to your answer to 1 (e). You state In 
Malabar where the Marumakkattayees predominate the status of existing and 
future wives of voters should be recognised?—! have done that advisedly, for 
one reason that their relationship is not recognised by law. There is a bill 
before the Legislative Council to legalise these marriages, so that if you put 
a wife in for the vote, the officer, who prepares the roll will say, “ you are not 
a wife . I have used “ wife ” in the sense peculiar to Malabar. 

22. iord Do you think, if the indirect election system is reintro- 

duced, that the people of this province will consider it a retrograde step*> 
— 1 dont know whether it is retrograde. I-fhink it is the best way. 

23. Do you think there would be a great feeling in the province against itP 
—X dont wish to say anything on behalf of the people but so far as the- 

u jMnoemed people are not so keen about it as they are 

about the Legislative Council. 

24. Mr. Sutler.- Ti we have groups of 5 in a family, would that correspond 
to your wisheef— To a certain extent; there would be the father, the wife 
and a small group of children, if they are adults. 

25. Mr.-,. Subarrayan: You -Suggest a method for securing representation- 
for women m the lower Chamber. Have you thought of any proS fo? 
women in the provincial Legislature P— Reservation of seats forewomen 

“®thod as for the federal lower house, women candidates 
to be elected by women members?— No, I think there odght to be reservation: 
m the general electorate, a reservation of so many seats: 

27. From a whole general constituency P—Tes. 
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28. Sir John Keir: Do you want to enfranchise all siib-te2iants under the 
Local Boards Act holding under a written lease. Do you consider that Bufii- 
cient? — Yes. 

29. You also want to enfranchise all the occupiers or lessees of houses? — 
One will cover the other, more or less. If yo# take the occupiers of houses, 
they come in as under-tenants. The latter qualification covers the* former. 

30. •Would you be content with a single qualifieation ? — I would be content 

with the house qualification. u 

31. Would you enumerate the liouses? — The village people have got it on 
record. 

32. That will be out of date? — It is very easy for the oificials to revise it. 

33. You would wipe out the written lease and substitute the occupation of 
a house? — The written lease is all right. Probably a man may' say he has 
been in occupation of a house and it would be difficult to verify it. If there is 
a written lease, it is alright. I may say that so far as the Malabar tenancy is 
concerned, an iVct was passed a year ago where persons with oral leases have 
been given a fixity of tenure and the courts are deciding those cases. 

34. If you are going to have an electoral roll you must have something 

fairly simple so that it may be decided simply and quickly whether a man is 
entitled to come on the roll or not? — ^Yes. • 

35. You are going to entrust this task to the Village Officer to certify 
whether he has a house or not? — I don’t think the Village Officer will be 
able to say whether a man has a house or not. There is the Assistant Election 
Officer, the District Election Officer and the Inspector of Municipalities who 
will always supervise. We have now so far as the Madras Presidency is 
concerned a separate supervising Officer. If the Village Officer will prepare a 
list and the Assistant Election Officer will check it, it will be more or less 
complete. 

**#**»## 

36. Mr. Muthiah Mudaliyar: You said that if the franchise is not extend- 
ed to sub-tenants you are quite sure that a reasonable number of your 
community will not come in? — ^A fairly reasonable number of my community 
will come in if the suh-tenants are enfranchised. 

37. Men of the Hindu community including the depressed classes? — 
Including the depressed classes. The Muslims, the agricultural classes and 
men belonging to my community will come in. 

38. Do you think that it is more advantageous to have the lease and 
eub-lease qualification for the purpose of franchise than the house quali- 
fication? — The house qualification* is better. 

39. In a house there will be a number of adults, each having a separate 
lease and so don’t you think that it is better to have the lease qualification 
which will bring in 4 or 5 people instead of one man whom the house 
qualification will bring in? — I don’t say that one should he omitted. 

40. If you want to have only one, which would you prefer? — The lease 
qualification would he better. 

41. How, there is some complaint, — I don’t know whether it is true 

with regard to your district or not — ^that at ^he time of the preparation 
of the roll bogus leases are prepared. Supposing that is a fact,^ what other 
safeguard would you suggest to prevent such bogus leases being used? — 
The Assistant Election Officer will check. ^ ^ ^ 

42. Can’t we say that all I'egistered leases should be taken into account? — 
It is my experience that leases of small lands are not registered. Specially 
in Malabar verumpattaddar^s leases are never registered. 

43. Will there he much difficulty about that? — Just for the purpose of 
getting a vote, I don’t suppose the* tenants would register nor would the 
landlord insist upon it. 
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44. The lan&lord may mot insist? — I don’t suppose any man would 
volunteer to I'egister a lease merely because he is getting a vote. 

45, If thef lease is for more than 3 years it has got to be registered. Oral 
leases won’t come uKcler the Act. Will there be much difficulty? — There 
won’t loe y.iuch difficulty, but if will be practised and therefore for a number 
cf years they will not come^ within the electoral roll. 

46fc Will^ it be a hard&iip to make that condition.^ — If you put it as 
registered it will be a hardship. If you put it merely as a written lease 
it would be all right. The Assistant Officer can find out. 
«■*#*«■* 

47. Mr. Mutliiah Muclnliyar : You say, even under the present franchise 
the^ electorate^ is not casting an intelligent vote? — I may be making an 
invidious distinction. I don’t wish to be very dogmatic. 

48. T\''hat is the new method of recording the votes of illiterates which 
yoii mention in your memorandum? — I had only seen it in papers. I think 
it is a yery^ sensible suggestion, but the only difficulty is in the matter ot 
the Legislative Council. I don’t know whether most of the voters would be 
seeing the candidates for whom they are voting and jDrobablv may not 
have even seen the photon's. 

49. You mean the affixing of the photo on the box and having the 
coloui'ed boxes? — Y’es. The only difficulty is, I doubt very much whether 
most of the persons who would go as voters would know the man for whom 
they are voting. However it is practicable. 


Memorandum submitted by Mr. V. SUBBUSESHAN, M.A. 

T.— PROVINCIAL LEGISLATURE. 

_(,a) I suggest modification in the existing franchise as follows with a view 
to increase the percentage and keep it between 10 and 25: 

(1) The present property qualification, mz., Bs. 10 in the case of rural 
pattadars and Bs. 3, professional tax in urban areas may 
be lowered to Bs. 5 and Be. 1 respectively. Though the number 
of ryotwafi pattas between Bs^. 5 and Bs. 10 is not available, 
considering the small holdings, it may be taken approximately 
as 60 per cent, of 3,150^000. It is possible to secure in tbe Gov- 
ernment ryotwari villages, a total electoral strength of 3^ mil- 
lions. Again, in the Zamin villages, Bs. 5 pattadars may be 
taken at 75 per cent, of the figure 4,200,000, as the assessment 
rates in the Zamindar tracts compare very unfavourably with the 
Government rates in the Ayan villages. A heavy assessment 
necessarily adds to the electoral strength. It is possible to 
enfranchise on th?s basis nearly 61 millions. 

Five rupees pattadars and above in Govern- 
men-t^Ilages 3,290,000 

Five rupees pattadars and above in Zamin 
linages , 3,150,000 

r 


Total electoral strength . 6,440,000 
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In urban areas, all the profession-tax payers from 1 rupee and above 
may be given vote which may gain an approximate 5 lakhs. Thus 7 mil- 
lions can be enfranchised which I consider a safe limit for the present. 

(2) The residential qualification of 120 days^ stay insiste'S. upon must 

be removed. It prevents a dqpent percentage of otherwise 
qualified voters, small landholders who generally femain in 
e towns as retired men, from exercising the franchise. They do 
not come both in the urban and rural electoral rolls. I ,admit 
that the number so disfranchised is nothing in proportion to 
the total number of voters, but I suggest that it unnecessarily 
restricts the franchise and may be removed. 

(3) In addition to the property holders, big and small in the rural 

areas, I suggest for the consideration of the Franchise Commit- 
tee, the introduction of a new class of voters with a special 
qualification. All literate persons with a middle school or third 
form qualification with a salaried appointment carrying not less 
than Bs. 240 per year, residing in the non-union villages and 
hamlets may be given the vote. At present, a class of public 
servants like the Sub-Inspector of Police, Sub-Registrars, 
Station House Officers, rural medical* men, vaccinators, elemen- 
tary school masters, local fund overseers and maistries and other 
similar officials, stationed in villages which are not local fund 
unions, either major or minor, have no means of exercising the 
franchise because they do not pay any tax whatever. This 
ckiss is the most steadying influence in the rural areas during 
these troublesome times, even though their stay is purely tem-^ 
porary which does not extend beyond three years. It is possible 
to bring in between 2 and 3 lakhs in the electoral roll for the 
whole presidency. Similarly I suggest a lodger franchise for 
the towns, the rental qualification may be fixed at Rs. 60 a year. 

(5) It is rather difficult to give a cut and dry answer to this question. 
H?s Majesty’s €rovernment is trying an experiment in the Indian continent 
which the Britisher has taken seven centuries to evolve from the days of the 
Great Simon of Montfort. The history of the British Elections convince 
me that even the British elector with a heredity of seven centuries of Parlia- 
mentary experience, does not know his own mind and rarely exercises an 
intelligent vote. He is carried away by newspaper stunts, emotional think- 
ing and catchwards of the platform notwithstanding the frequent meetings 
held when the candidates announce their programme and explain their poli- 
cies. In India, it will be physically impossible for candidates to meet their 
constituencies even once to exi^lain policies. They can never come into con- 
tact, unless the present territorial constituencies are so reduced in size as 
to give the legislature a strength of 750 members, which is not a practical 
proposition. Hence I am sceptical about the ordinary elector exercising 
an intelligent vote. It is sure to be a vote for a person and not for a 
policy as it had been since the Reform Act of 1919. Hence my answer to 
this question is an emphatic negative, as regards the normal rural voter. 

(c) At present, the Revenue department i^in charge of this work, viz., 
preparation of electoral roll, revision, etc. The extended franchise is sure 
to throw considerable additional burden on the •departmesi^l officials, but 
I am not prepared to assert that it wouldr become unmanageable administra- 
tively, provided the folloi/ring steps are taken ; — 

(1) A central election office at Madras presided over by the civilian 
who had been the Superintendent of the Provincial Census 
with powers of supervision and control over district offices. 
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(2) A district election office, attached to the collectorate over which 

the collector to have supervision. 

(3) Election inspectors, one for each sirka in the district to perform 

the function of enrolling. 

(4) A non-official advisoijy committee to help the District Collector in 
r election matters, to meet in the District Head Quarters at least 

once a year. ^ r 

(f5) Larger utilisation of the non-official element, to act as polling 
officers with clear departmental instructions. 

(6) An elected committee of the legislature to decide about disputed 
elections or the continuance of the present practice. 

I admit the above suggestions will entail considerable additional expen- 
diture but it is the price which a democracy must pay. 

id) TJiongh my answer to question (b) is a decided negative, I would 
extend the franchise in rural areas to small property holders provided they 
are literate in the sense that they know the 3 R’s. Any high literary 
qualification imposed would unduly restrict it and the object of the reform 
proposal is frustrated. la urban constituencies, it is possible to bring 
within the electorate all graduates of the Universities above 25 years of 
age, whether in employment or not provided they are resident within the 
limits of a municipal town for not less than 90 days. 

(e) The benefits to be actually derived by the public, due to changes in 
the form of government are yet to be demonstrated. The working of the 
transferred half by the so-called ministers have left me entirely cold. It has 
not done any signal public service except to increase the cost of the adminis- 
tration and encouraged the vicious principle of job hunting in the political 
field. It is yet a moot question how far an extended electorate would 
frankly condemn undesirabl© methods and insist on purity in public life. 
Hence I am not prepared to extend the electorate beyond the safest limit 
possible and see how it discharges its function. A revision of the franchise 
may be made after 10 years and that also, only if there is insistent demand 
for enfranchisement. 

(/) Considering the general illiteracy of the mass of Indian villagers, 
some kind of indirect election may be necessary and the suggestion in the 
questionnaire appears to me to be admirable. The grouping of villagers is 
either on the basis of an occupation or on the basis of a minute sub-division 
of caste. There is no possible objection if eight families of goldsmiths, 5 
of carpenters elect 10 among themselves to be voters. Grouping of this 
kind can be conveniently made in many villages, with which I have intimate 
acquaintance. The other grouping on the basis of caste sub-division has a 
dangerous possibility in intensifying conmunalism in the villages where it 
is not so rampant as in urban areas, but as a primary electoral group, it is 
nevertheless good. 

(I shall answer this question more elaborately when I deal with depressed 
classes.) 


These group electors must be permitted to vote along with the direct 
electors and no^ecial constituencies must be created for them. Under the 
present reform scheme, we have Hindu, Muslim and Christian voters, voting 
separately. .This new group would become the fourth. I fear, it would be 
an attempt to give the group electors undue importance .r The right step is 
to obliterate as far as possible separate constituencies and separate represen- 
tation even from the outset, barring of course, the existing separate elec- 
tor a ios. 
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(g) If separate constituencies are created for the group electors, 1 
strongly advocate that only group electors should stand for these constituen- 
cies. I am sure it would give to our legislature, a much needed and a 
strong rural element. The town lawyer or the big rural landowner and 
the commercial magnates dominate the legislature at present. .Representa^ 
tion of rural interests is nil. The legislature may not be brilliant in its 
intellectual attainments but it is sure to practical and businesslike 
There is the likelihood of members not knowing the official language but 
the difficulty is not insurmountable. • * 

Hence I am strongly in favour of the course and wish it is adopted 
(Answers to (h), (i) and (j) are given in the last page.) 


2. Franchise Qualifications. 


(a) I do feel that there is marked disparity in the operation of the fran- 
chise qualifications, more to the detriment of the urban residents rather 
than to the rural electors. The municipal profession tax rates of Bs. 3 per 
year exclude the entire salaried class with an income of Bs. 1,2(X) and less. 
I find this operating as a deadweight. Of course this class does not possess 
property. It hag education and a fixed salary but not much to entitle them 
to vote. On the other hand a rural voter with 3 acres of land in his own 
right, which may not fetch as much income as the nrban voter gets, has the 
electoral privilege. I make a modest estimate that in a municipal consti- 
tuency like Madura, between 4 to 5 thousand people with an income between 
Bs. 500 and 1,000 are left out. So is the case with the town artisans who 
make up an income between Bs. 300 and 500 per year. It is in urban areas 
that the franchise qualification requires to be considerably lowered. Hence 
I suggest the following: — 

(1) The lowering of the professional tax qualification to Re. 1 pet 

year. 

(2) The creation of a lodger fi-anchise where the head of a family pays 

an annual house rent of not less than Bs, 60 per yeax', or any 
resident, single or married, pays the same. 

(3) An occupation franchise conferi^ed on those^ small artisans above 

21 years who had been in a trade or handicraft industry for not 
less than five years. 


The above suggestions will approximate the urban resident to the posi- 
tion of ryotwari pattadar paying at least Bs. 5 kist. 

(b) If the word ' community*’ is strictly to be interpreted as one based 
on relio*ion we have three distinct communities: — ^The Hindu, the Muslim, 
the Christian (the Anglo-Indian and the European are separately classified 
for election purposes, as distinct from the Indian Christians). If ^ other 
classification or division is allowed, I do not find any reason why the voting 
strength should not be in proportion to its numbers. Though I agree to the 
general principle, I would relax the proportion rule in the case of the 
Muslims and enfranchise 40 per cent, of the millions over 20 years of 
age, and exclude the entire European and. Anglo-Indian group from the 
operation of the rule.. The rule is sure to be a hardship in the case of the 
Indian Christians who number 8| lakhs above 20 years 

The percentage of literates is higher than the other two communities, 
Hence a 75 per cent, proportion of the toUl voting strength seems 
quite reasonaL. -If the old division of the andu co^mty into the Brah 
min and the Non-Brahmin Caste Hindn is to be followed nnder the nev 
dispensation, I urge the Brahmin may be treated as Christians, reinemberins 
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that the highest percentage of literacy is obtainable only in these two 
communities. - ' 


• 

Communities. ^ 

• 

Total 
Males over 
20 years 
of a^. 

• ' i 

Total 

literates. 

Proportion 
of the 
voting 
population 
to total. 

Remarks. 

m 

Caste Hindus 

Moslems 

Christians 

Europeans and Anglo- 
Indian.?. 

i 

9,4o4,6S7 1 
1,607,550 
870,000 1 
21,000 


Per cent. 
80 

12-0 i 
7-25 

This percentage is poor. 

Do. 


As shown in the above tabulated statement, if voting strength to be 
secured i^ in proportion to the total population of the community (neglect- 
ing those below 20 years) the caste Hindus get SO per cent, in the enfran- 
chised list which must be brought down to 50 per cent, at the least. The 
Muslim voting strength ccmes to 12*6 per cent. It means the entire Mus- 
lim and Christian population above 21 years of age must be given the fran- 
chise. Different franchise qualifications must he adopted as far as possible. 

(c) Of course in advanced democratic countries, property qualification as 
such is in fact an anachronism^ in prescribing qualifications for exercising the 
franchise. India’s case is a bit different. In a predominantly agricultural 
country, where people are welded to lands and houses, some qualification is 
essential and we have no use for globe trotters both in the electorate and 
in the elected. The existing qualification is quite suitable but as the agri- 
culturists are small holders, modifications are necessary to bring the per- 
centage between 10 and 25. T have already indicated the modifications 
suggested as answers to (a) and (h) under the head Extension of 
Franchise ”. 

(d) I am not at all in favour of a purely lit-erary qualification, independ- 
ent of property. I feel there is no meaning in enfranchising a man of 25, 
though a graduate, who has not secured an independent living or who has 
not settled to any work, I will insist on the payment of some rates or other 
even though without property, or an annual income of not less than lRs, 240 
per year, in urban areas and Rs. 180 in rural parts. 

^ (e) I am generally in favour of showing the maximum concessiCn to 
military men of whatever rank or grade anS will not insist on both literacy 
and property. 

3. Women’s Sufpkage. 

(a) I find from the figures supplied — 

Total married females above 20 . . . 7,984,612 

Total widows 4,213,519 

Estimated literates over 20 .... 689 000 

I may be permitted to state frankly that this enfranchisement of females 
comes from advanced womeii^ graduates, manufactured by the Indian universi- 
ties and that is purely an urban movement. Franchise privileges are not 
demanded even by men in rural areas, still less so is the case with our rural 
ladies. I admit that as we educate our rural masters, sor we are bound to 
educate our rural mistresses. As an election agent from 1919, I have amus- 
ing recollections how our lady voters in rural areas exercise their franchise, 
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but practical difficulties in the administrative held, the innate modesty 
and ^ conservatism of our ladies, their general tendencies, etc., may not 
convince our western educated ladies that the so-called enfranchisement is 
pure delusion still I am prepared to consider the question, ^as an inevitable 
nuisance and make the following suggestions: — 

(a) Ail married women above 25 years of age if th% own^any property 
of their own right either as Sridanam or gift, etc., and pay any 
rate or tax either in an urban qj: a rural constituency may be 
given the vote. • 

'(6) I am not for enfranchising all married Jadies as such, because in 
80 per cent, of the cases it is weighting the husband’s vote. 

(c) I am quite willing to consider the case of the widow above 21 years 
of age. She is an independent unit, just like the male voter. 
If she is the owner of property in her own name or if she enjoys 
an annual income by way of salary or pays her rent as 
a lodger, she is fit to exercise the franchise. , As a class, these 
ladies are shrewd and businesslike. In their case, I will not 
mind even if they are illiterate. 

{d) Insistence on an educational qualification may narrow down the 
electorate. Personally I do not mind, narrowing it but if the 
literary test is insisted on, I would put it at the lowest, say the 
Vth class standard, but this need not apply to widows but only 
to married women or spinsters (a class very rare in India). 

(«) The present electoral strength is 127,969. The estimated literates 
over 20 is 589,000. In addition to this figure, widows with pro- 
perty qualification and married women with property on theil 
own right may give another 4 lakhs. The total enfranchised 
under this item may be kept at a million for the present. 
Even in this number, I am sceptical whether 25 per cent, will 
take the trouble to go to the poll, especially in rural constituen- 
cies. 

(5) Evidently, this question is framed, without realising the immense 
administrative difficulties to be overcome before separate women groups are 
brought into existence. I do not think it will he administratively feasible. 
It will be better to arrange men and women together in groups of 50 or 75 
and ask them to choose one as a voter. The question evidently presupposes 
the existence of corporate political life which is not present. As 1 had 
shown elsewhere that the group must be constituted on the basis of subcaste 
or occupation. The grou^ electors will be the premier men of the subcastes. 
Voting will take place on that basis. Hence there is no necessity to separ- 
ate the men from the women. The caste pledge 

is a potent agent and can be utilised for grouping primary electors both men 
and women. In urban constituencies, the lady voters need not be grouped 
but may be permitted to vote directly, if they satisfy the tests completely, 

4. Depressed Classes. 

A candidate to represent the depressed classes must belong to the 
depressed classes communities as notified^ by the tSk)vernmenT^ in their Crant- 
in-aid Code. There are intelligent and substantially wealthy men in these 
communities. So far they have not come forward to contest elections, 
because of the caste prejudice. Even after the franchise qualification is 
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extended m the (lirections indicated , I do not think any adequate represent- 
ation of this class can be secured in a general electorate. Certainly they 
will exercise their franchise but not for one of their own order. It is with 
a view to betteV their representation, the group system must be adopted, 
at least in rural areas. Kindred groups may be brought together and the 
candidate fot election must be in that group. The caste Hindu and the 
Brahmin must be st^'ictly excluded from contesting these seats. Still I 
am at a loss to suggest hoi;#* to organise this large mass of humanity, 
scattered tn towns and villages for election purposes into ^ compact consti- 
tuencies. Still the difficult/ can be minimised by the following steps : — 

•(a) Preparation of a separate electoral roll on the basis of property 
and pajunent of rates and taxes by the more wealthy members 
of the different sections. 

(b) The roll is to contain both urban and rural voters of the kind 

mentioned in (a), 

(c) The candidate for election to be nominated and seconded by the 

members on the rolls. 

(d) Separate polling booths as in the case of Muslims and Christians, 

(e) The women qualified elector to vote with the men. 

May I be permitted to make the suggestion to continue the nomination 
method for some time, care being taken by the Government to nominate one 
representative from each olie of the depressed classes or two even from the 
25 districts as shown under: — 

Gan jam — 2 Kols. 

Vizag. — 1 Barber. 

Godavari — 2 Washermen. 

Krishna — 2 Pallas. 

The advice of the District Magistrate and an Advisory Council may be 
sought by the future cabinet in making these nominations. A compact 
representation of 50 men can be secured. I admit this is no election, but 
it is securing adequate representation nevertheless. An experiment may 
be tried in creating separate constituencies for 50 per cent, of the depressed 
classes seats and the other 50 per cent, may go by nomination for the time 
being. I am completely sceptical about any genuine depressed class man 
winning even one seat in a general constituency. It may be considered as 
an unduly pessimistic view, but I am sure the next elections will prove that 
I am not far wrong in my estimate* I favour nomination generally in the 
case of depressed classes. 

5. Representation op Labour. 

r 

(a) Bepresentaiion of industrial labour. — ^Industrial labour is organised 
■on a Trade Union basis only in urban centres and it is found generally in 
(a) textile industries especially in cotton, (b) in transport like the railways 
and the post office. In addition to these organised industries, there are 
hundreds of industrial workers in various urban centres, in the printing 
trade, in tailoring, hoot making, carpentry in small workshops — salesmen in 
retail shops, etc. Men employed in these trades are yet to organise. 
Considering the nature of the franchise qualifications, proposed to be intro- 
duced, many may go without ^otes. I consider that here is a good field 
to experiment on the primary group voters, selecting labour voters, from 
aiaong themselvgj^ to' exercise the franchise. I suggest — 

(3) Membership in a trade finion registered under the act and the 
payment of an annual subscription of not less than Rs. 6 per 
year to a registered union to be the qualification for a primary 
voter to vote for a labour voter. 
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(2) The labour voters in industrial centres to form a separate consti- 

tuency. 

(3) The unorganized trades in each urban centre, generally a munici- 

pal town, are to select on a group basis of 50 or 75, their own 
voters. All persons in an industry or trade witluat least four 
years’ experience and above 21 years of ^ge are to be primary 
voters for these occupational gr-#ups. 

(4) All the electors are to be brought under one common roll. 

(5) The candidate standing for election n’lust be one of the' elected 

group voters. Organisers of trade unions, honorary workers and 
paid propagandists who do not belong to a trade or industry 
must be strictly excluded. 

(b) Agricultural labour . — For the time being, I do not suggest separate 
-representation for agricultural labour as such. If adequate protection is 
granted to the depressed classes interests from which quarter this labour i® 
largely drawn, it may be sufficient to protect their interests for the present 

(c) Plantation labour . — My acquaintance with plantation^ areas is m 
rand hence I am not in a position to make any suggestion regarding 
.plantation labour. 


II.—THE FEDERAL LEGISIi^TURE. 

(a) The Federal Structure Committee practically constitutes each Provin- 
cial Legislature as the electorate for the election of the members for the 
Federal Second Chamber, That is naked indirect election with a vengeance. 
At least the present method of electing members to the Council of State 
is a direct method, though on an absurdly restricted franchise. I feel in- 
clined to reject the Federal Structure Committee’s recommendation and 
recommend an extended use of the present practice. 

(1) I suggest the division of the Presidency into four or five Circles 

and allot between 3 and 5 seats for each Circle reserving 1 seat 
for Madras. 

(2) The election of the members is to be by proportional representation 

by the single transferable vote. 

(3) The franchise qualification should be lowered in such a way to 

include not only owners of property but eminent scholars, states- 
men, professors, medical men and other distinguished professions. 
It need not be confined as at present to ecc-Municipal Coun- 
cillors and district board members and payers of Rs. 2,000 kist 
to Government, 

I suggest a reasonable high^ franchise and direct election for the Fede- 
ral Second Chamber. 

(b) The franchise qualifications must be different, slightly higher than 
what is required for Provincial Legislatures. The present high qualifications 
must be lowered on the property side. I would also recommend a high 
literary qualification, say a degree, or a high technical certificate with the 
payment of income-tax or profession tax or the payment of an annual rental 
of Rs. 300 per year, in lieu of property. There has been a widespread 
feeling, especially in urban constituencies, tjiat the franchise for the Delhi 
Legislature (Lower House) has been unnecessarily restricted to property- 
holders. The franchise may be extended and as the taxable minimum is 
lowered to Rs. 1,000 per year, there may nou be muc??f^ifficulty on the 
administrative side, to rope in all the tax payers and bring them on the 
electoral roll. I would suggest the following modifications: — 

(1) The present property qualification of Rs. 20, house tax to remain. 

(2) A professional tax of Rs. 8 per year. 
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(3) Payment of income-tax of not less than Rs. 30 per year. 

(4) Payment of an annual house rental of Rs. 300 per year. 

(o) Qualififiations (2), (3) and (4) to he accompanied with a high lite- 
rary qualification. 

These quidificatidns are to apply to urban voters. In rural areas, th© 
kist payinen"? line may be lowered to Rs. 30, to bring in a reasonable 
number of small holders. 

(c) Cretltion of a compact territorial constituency in rural areas for 
direct election is rather d®cult in India and indirect election by secondary 
voters must be considered as a practical proposition. To this difficulty, an 
answer has been provided in the group elector, who exercises the franchise 
to the Provincial Legislature. It is possible to create out of these group 
electors, a third degree of voters to exercise the franchise to the Federal 
Legislature. It is a complicated business hut the electorate will be small. 
This must not interfere with the liberty of voters both in urban and rural 
areas who can cast an intelligent vote because of other high qualifications. 

I am in favour of direct election by the rate and tax-payers within 
municipal limits both for general and communal constituencies. I am also 
in favour of the same in rural areas to a restricted extent. If there is going 
to be pure indirect election, many qualified voters may not relish the idea 
of being primary voters to elect others. The representative character of the 
Federal Legislature will b^ subject to hostile attacks. The sense of respon- 
sibility in the primary elector is not increased thereby. I strongly urge 
direct election wherever possible, with the group voter coming in to voice 
the really incompetent primaries. 


Creation of Constituencies. 


Non-Muhammadan Rural . . 13 

Muhammadans .... 4 

Indian Christians ... 3 

European 1 

Madras Landholders ... 4 

Madras Europeans ... 2 

Madras Indian Commerce , * 2 

Madras combined Universities . 1 

Madras Labour ... * 1 

Madras depressed classes . . 1 


32 


(One member for two districts.) 
(North, Central, South and West.)’ 
Ditto. 

(Northern Districts, Central Dis- 
tricts, Southern Districts.) 


seats. 


7. Representation of Labour, Women and Depressed Ceasses. 

I have suggested nomination for the depressed classes, even in the Provin- 
cial Legislature, There is a possibility of depressed class representatives 
contesting the seats in non-Muhammadan rural areas, failing which, one 
may be nominated by the Local Government. So also with labour. There 
is no necessity for separate \?omen representatives in the Federal Legis- 
lature. If need be, let them take their chances in the general Hindu rural 
constituencies with men. Considering the nature of interests and the 

number of interests that clamour f«r representation I do not see how nomi- 
nation can be entirely discarded. Some discretion must be vested in the 
Local Government to exercise its power to satisfy unrepresented interests 
like labour. 
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If it is possible for the Indian Franchise Coniniittee to suggest to His 
Majesty’s Gorernnieiit through the Working Committee to enlarge the" 
Federal Legislature to contain at least 400 members, it may be possible 
to satisfy every one and every interest. Four hundred is not an unreason- 
able number for India’s First Federal Lower Chamber. It. is not neces- 
sary to j)ay first class travelling allowance and Rs. 20 halting allowance per 
diem. I wish the Provincial Franchise Committee brings this aspect of the 
question fully before Lord Lothian, as he has stated that the Federal 
Structure Committee’s conclusions are only tentative and meant for guid- 
ance. 


S. General Observations. 

Since the Reform Act of 1919, we have had four general elections and 1 
dare say that the candidates have spent enormous sums of money to win the 
seats at elections. Money played a prominent part. The vrealthy man, with 
or without local influence had generally won both in the big constituencies 
and in pocket boroughs like the landholders. The vote was given for the 
person. There were no addresses made to the constituencies. Candidates 
did come into contact with prominent local men of the villages who gene- 
rally canvassed in favour of this candidate or that. Party organizations 
did not exist. Even rural Congress organizations in Madras are barely three 
years old. Votes are gathered in lumps. Candidates generally favour the 
villagers by fair promises which they know will not fructify. 

The real trouble in the polling booth arises when the illiterate voter 
comes to record his votes. Even though he is well tutored by the ^agents to 
mention the names of two or three out of a big list of eight or nine candi- 
dates, he generally forgets those names and mentions some names not in 
the lifet. The polling officers are put to considerable worry. This 
■happens in the case of at least 50 per cent, of the electors in rural constituen- 
cies. The introduction of some kind of group voting by secondary electors • 
is snre to minimise this evil. 

I think the rural voter now knows what is expected of him, though it 
was not the case during the first two elections, Thei’e is no^ difficulty in 
getting him to the polling booth, but he expects some pecuniary compen- 
sation and is anxious to assess his vote at a high money value. The 
conception that it is a duty as well as a privilege has not entered his mind. 

I regret to note that this attitude is taken advantage of by wealthy candi- 
dates who are prepared to spend to get the dignity of being an M. L. C. 

A strict control over election expenditure, reducing it to the barest 
necessity, the growth of political organisations with branches^ in the villages 
and the growth of general education may mitigate this evil in course of 
time. • 

I would urge separating polling booths for women in rural constituen- 
cies and if possible women polling officers. This will encourage many 
women voters to go to the polls, especially in rural areas. 


PROVINCIAL LEGISLATURES. 

1. Extension of the Franchise. 

(li) I am not prepared even to entertain the suggestion contained in ques- 
'tion (h), if direct election is to be done away with even provincial legis^ 
lature. Of course it may be advantageous from an administrative 
.standpoint to have a narrow electorate (in rural areas). It has been pro- 
vided for group electors. The suggestion, I am afraid, is decidedly reactionary 
and I fervently hope that the Franchise Committee wiU* give it up. 

(i) and (/) Hence answers are ,nat necessary for questions (0 and (j)- 
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1. The Chairman: You come in your individual capaoity? — I do not 
represent any ^association. I come as an individual. 

You say in your statement “ at present a class of public servants like the 
Sub-Inspector of Police, Sub-PSgistrars, Station House Officers, Rural medi- 
cal men, vaccinators, elementary school masters, local fund overseers and 
maistries and other similar* ofecials, stationed in villages which are not local 
fund hnions either major or minor, have no means of exercising the fran* 
chise because they do not pay any tax whatever What exactly do jow 
mean by this? 

2. Diwan Bahadur Ramaswami Mudaliyar: As a matter of fact that state- 

ment is quite incorrect. — (Witness): In non-ujnion areas, I don’t think 
that any of these officials pay any tax whatever. If they happen to be in 
local areas 

3. In local areas they pay. — Officials located in villages don’t pay any 
tax, I think. For example, I have a Sub-Register in my own village. He 
does not pay any tax whatever. Probably he maj’- be paying income-tax. 

4. Mr. Muihiah Mudaliyar: Income-tax is a qualification? — Sub-Registrars 
getting a salary of less tfran Rs. 100 a month don’t pay any income-tax. 

5. Under the new Local Boards Act all people who pay any tax come in. 
Have you seen the electoral rules now prepared by the Local Boards? — No. 

6. The Chairman: I see that you say that the idea of the group system 
appears to you to he admirable. Would you abolish the existing direct 
system altogether? — I do not want to abolish direct election completely. 

7. What you mean is that you take that part of the population which 
is not enfranchised and group It together in order to give it some vote? — 
Yes. 

8. Would you explain very briefly the method by which you would group 
them? — ^In most of the big villages we have a large number of these 
small sub-castes and communities classified under the Government educa- 
tional rules. Grouping can be done on the basis of that caste sub-division. 
In a village consisting of a population of 2,000 we may have nearly 40 
to 50 families and each family may constitute an electoral unit and elect 
one secondary voter. This group would constitute an electoral college for 
500 to 600. 

9. You will make the family and not the caste a unit? — That will 

include the suh-castes. , 

10. Under the heading of depressed classes you say candidates for elee- 
iiion must be nominated and seconded by members on the rolls. You mean 
to say that the only persons who would he elected for the depressed classes- 
constituency will be men on the roll of the depressed classes. Is that correct ? 
— Yes. 

11. The Hon^hle Mary Fichford: With regai^d to women’s suffrage you 
say that the demand for the vote comes only from a small proportion v 
Would you agree, as the history^ of all countries has shown, that the demand 
for the franchise is always voiced first of all by an infinitesimal minority? — 
I should very much like to create first of all the conditions necessary for 
favourably consi^rt^ng the <?uestion of enfranchising the ladies. The condi- 
tions are not favourable at pi*esent,* 

12. I see you say that you would be satisfied if the ^total number of 
women enfranchised is kept at a million for the present.^ You have seen 
the proposals put forward both by the Provincial Franchise Committee and 
the Madras Government which suggest the enfranchisement of some 900,000 
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women? — I have seen the proposal, but I am extremely sceptical of bringing 
all these enfranchised ladies to the polling booths. 

13. But still as you say you want the total to be kept at one million at 
present, you would not disagree with the proposal ? — I '’do no'^ quite dis- 
agree with the proposal, but I simply suggest the practical difficulties in 
bringing these lady voters to the polling boo-yis. 

14. Sir Muhammad Yahuh : You are in favour of the group* system. 
What is the number for the group that you proj^se? — I will put down the 
number at 75 or so. It may be even 100—100 primary electors electing one 
secondary elector. 

15. Do you think it would be feasible to elect one representative out uf 
a large group of 100? — Consistent with the percentage that we are anxious 
to bring in — between 10 and 25 per cent. — I think that would be absolutely 
essential. 

»*##***» 

16. Mr. Butler: You mention something about expenses in your general 

observations. Can you tell us how much it costs in an average constituency 
here for a member to be returned? — Ordinarily, if the candidates are not 
sufficiently influential in the district and if they have not got considerable 
support in the iTiral aareas, they generally spend between 10 to 15 thousands. 
I think that is a modest estimate. * * 

17. That is for a non-Muhammadan constituency? — am confining my 
remarks purely to the Bural Hindu constituencies. 

18. Have you any idea about a Muhammadan constituency? — Probablj 
in a Christian or Muhammadan constituency the expenditure might be 
little bit less. But in a Hindu constituency the expenses are simply alarm- 
ing and there is even the likelihood of people practically ruining themselves 
by these constant elections unless they get themselves returned without any 
contest. 

19. Br, Amhedkar: Under (5) speaking about the grouping of men 
and women you say as I had shown elsewhere that the group must be 
constituted on the basis of sub-caste or of occupation. The group electors 
will he the premier men of the sub-castes. Voting will take place on that 
basis. Hence there is no necessity to separate the men from the women. 
The caste pledge is a potent agent and can be utilised for grouping primary 
electors, both men and women What do you exactly mean by this casfce 
pledge .P — ^We find that in every village we have got a small organization 
called patri. Whenever any question affecting the village comes up for 
discussion the caste people, the prominent men, decide it. In each %>atrl 
we have got the so-called primary voters and the primary voters act at 
the bidding of the head of the p(HrL ^ What happens with reference to the 
men primary voters also happens with reference to the female primary 
voters and consequently I think that it is possible to group both these 
together. Invariably they adhere to the prominent individual or individuals 
in that patri. 

20. Would you get women as secondary voters?— It is too difficult for the 
women to get representation under this combination. 

21. It would not be possible for women to come out as secondary voters 
under the group system? — ^It is too difficult for^them. 

22. Lord Dufferin: How many people would be enfranchised under your 
proposals for the Federal Legislature ?— Three tim^s the prg^^t number. 

***»*<»♦» 

23. Sir Sunder Singh Majithia: You have said just now that expenses in 
connection with an election sometimes come to Bs. 10,000. Am I to under- 
stand that that is shown in the list of expenses that a candidate has to 
submit to Government? — ^He does not* show that. 
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Ill framing a sciieme ot trancJtiise qualifications, every person owning 
requisite property or making certain contribution to the revenues of the 
Starve, or who is otherwise qualified should be enabled to have a voice in 
the election of representatives to the Provincial Legislature. In enabling 
that person to have such a voice, it does not follow that he should always 
vote singly, giving his individual vote to a particular candidate to the 
Provincial Legislature. It will be quite sufficient if he is in a position to 
take part) directly or indirectly in the election. For effecting the above 
object, it will be both advisable and necessary to strengthen the rural 
eienieiit in the public life of the country, as such rural element has receded 
both in its political capacity and influence behind the urban element during 
the past fifty years. As the majority of the population of the country live 
in villages, and as the village was once a .stable and i')Owerful unit of 
administration and organisation in this country, it is desirable that the 
broadening of the scliemp of franchise cpialifications should be suited to the 
political genius of the people, which manifested it.self in the old village 
communities, whose functioning in a stable manner continued until it was 
weakened if not altogether paralysed by the more centralized British adminis- 
tration, and the introduction of ryotwari settlement which it inaugurated. 

In resuscitating the old village communities it would not be possible to 
do it satisfactorily at the present time without such modifications as may 
be necessary to adapt them to modern democratic ideas. If we simply ex- 
tend the franchise as it is a.t present, and bring in mechanically a larger 
number of voters into the elections, most of whom are illitera.tes they would 
easily play into the hands of political adventurers, who will take advant- 
age of their lack of political knowledge and experience. The masses of the 
people in our Province or for the matter of that in the country as a whole 
are not less intelligent than others similarly circumstanced in other civi- 
lized countries, but until a national scheme of education free and 
eonipulsory, extending over a number of years, is allowed to operate on 
the masses, and to leaven their intelligence^ with the modern political sense, 
they may not be able to exercise their voting privilege to the best advant- 
age of the country. Besides it would be desirable in such a country like 
India, which is economically poor, and where the best brains, sacrificing 
public spirit, character, and political capacity are not as a rule associated 
with wealth and rank, it will be in the interests of the public that the elec- 
torates are not made unduly large and administratively unmanageable, and 
electioneering labour and expenditure made so high as to debar all except 
those who are wealthy from standing as candidates for seats in the legis- 
latures. Democracy is not foreign to Indian genius but the modern 
expression of it must be adapted to Indian conditions to be of the greatest 
advantage to the country. Both direct and indirect methods of election 
may be so combined that their accumulated results become beneficial. 
Provision can be made for ^periodically reviewing their relative efficiency 
in reflecting sound popular views, and developing amongst the people an 
increasing seim^ of respcmsibility. In the light of the experience gathered 
by such periufuoal examination, Jiheir relative strength and proportion can 
be modified and adjusted, until in course of time a combination of direct 
and indirect elections may range from the lowest unit of village adminis- 
tration, he., a village council or panchayat, ascending through the sub-dis- 
trict or taluk board or the municipality, on to the district council or 
■district board, £ind the Provincial Legislature, ultimately culminating in 
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the Federal Legislature with their respective graded functions and fran- 
chises. Now it is piecemeal work to deal with Provincial and Federal 
Legislatures with its disadvantages. 

With the abpve introductory remarks, my answers to the questionnaire 
are as follows : — 

I,— PROVINCIAL LEGISLATURES^. 

1. Extension op Feanohise. 

(a) The existing franchise for the Provincial^ Legislature can easily be 
extended so as to include 10 per cent, of the population in the electoral 
roll by simply enabling the 4,890,495 voters, now voting on the new munici- 
pal and local boards franchise and on Madras Corporation franchise, to 
become voters in the elections of the Provincial Legislature. The above 
number is little more than 10 per cent, of the total population. 

(b) Such an electorate may be capable of casting its vote in elections to the 
Provincial Legislature in as intelligent a manner as it is doing at present 
in municipal and local hoard elections. But I should like to see that it is 
more efficient and discerning inasmuch as there would be full provincial 
autonomy and responsibility in the Province. 

(c) If there be as many constituencies as there are at present, each 
would comprise on an average about 80,000 voters, which would be ad- 
minis trativeiv too big to be managed without uifdue expense, ^ strain and 
stress both lor the Government machinery and also for the political parties 
and candidates concerned. 

(d) The electorate can be made more manageable by adopting both direct 
and indirect elections as detailed in paragraph 1 (/) and Qi) hereunder. 

(e) The electorate can be still further enlarged by extending the fran- 
chise to men and women of certain educational qualifications though owning 
no property, Members of Chambers of Commerce, those on the managing 
committees of co-operative societies and trades union councils, and wage- 
earners earning not less than a certain amount per month, who are not other- 
wise qualified to vote. 

(/) and (g). Direct election should be held in municipalities where every 
person entitled to vote on new municipal and Madras Corporation franchise 
will be qualified to take part in election to the Provincial Legislature. To 
these voters may be added those mentioned in paragraph (e) above, the parti- 
cular educational standard required being high school standard and wage- 
earning capacity being Rs. 25 or more per mensem.. The municipalities in 
a district may send a representative to the Provincial Legislature at the 
rate of 1 per 100,000 inhabitants. For this purpose, the municipalities in 
a district may be grouped together, so that each unit group may form an 
aggregate of about 100,000 entitle to send one representative to the Legis- 
lature. 

In the non-municipal areas, indirect voting and adult franchise should pre- 
vail. Each town or village having 500 adult inhabitants should send one 
representative to the secondary group of group electors. Electoral areas 
can be so distributed that for each electoral area there are about 100,000 
adult inhabitants sending 200 such representatives, voting at a particular 
centre. Such a system of indirect election will be manageable. The consti- 
titencies for indirect election will thus consist of non-municipal areas in a 
district, while municipal areas will adopt direcl) voting. 

(h) If separate constituencies are framed for group electors, only group 
electors should be qualified to stand as candidates'* for such^oe^tituencies. 

(i) As the distances in non-municipal areas would be great, I would 
limit the size of a^group to 200 representing 100,000 adults both male and 
female. Since these groups would consist of towns, villages of 500 and 
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more adult inbabitauts, and collections of villages of at least 500 sucb 
inhabitants, I would leave the framing of these groups to Government who may 
make them coterminous wholly or partially with similar groups for revenue 
purposes. 

(j) I would require the following special or similar qualifications for per- 
sons chosen by such ^groups to secondary groups: — 

(1^ Educational qualifi<ftition up to High School or similar grade, or 
(2) Payment of incqme-tax, or 

^ (S) Being owner or occupier of land paying a tax or rent of not 
less than Rs. 25 per mensem, or 

(4) Wage-earner earning not less than Bs. 25 per mensem, or 

(5) Member of a local board or Chamber of Commerce, or member of 

the managing committee of a co-operative society or a trade 
union council. 

2. Franchise Qualifications. 

(a) This disparity which at present exists in the operation of the fran- 
chise qualifications in urban as compared with rural areas is more due to 
the better political knowledge and capacity of the urban as compared with 
the rural voter rather than in their respective franchise qualifications. The 
introduction of indirect "election in rural areas would to some extent re- 
move this disparity. The rest will be removed by education and practical 
experience. 

(b) I am not in favour of the franchise system being manipulated to 
suit the varying levels of qualifications of members of different communities ; 
since the interests of the State are paramount and therefore above the 
interests of the several communities composing it, the minimum qualifica- 
4/ion for each voter should be uniform and identical for the different 
communities. But assuming that communal electorates of some sort are 
retained, each community may send representatives to the Legislature 
proportional to its population strength, though the voting of a less ad- 
vanced community may be less than that of a more advanced community. 
■Communal representation if valid demands only a representation propor- 
tional to the strength of the community concerned but does not require 
that such representatives should be elected by a proportionately larger 
number of less competent voters ijL one community than in another. 

(c) In both direct and indirect elections, I would deem it advisable to 
require from the voters taking part in the election of a member to the 
Legislature, the possession of the above or similar qualifications of some 
kind as a suitable test of fitness. 

(d) I ana in favour of introducing a qualification based on education 
for men and women independently of property. For example, High school 
or similar standard for Provincial Legislature and University or Graduate 
standard for Federal Legislature. 

(e) 1 am not in favour of retaining the Military service qualification. 

3. WoMEN^s Suffrage. 

(a) The age limit should* be the same for women as well as men. It 
.should not be more for women as they are generally more precocious 
than men. 

Municipal qualification in Municipal areas for direct voting, and adult 
franchise in non-municipal areas for indirect voting and educational and 
ether qualifications mentioned above irrespective of sex ^ will to a large ex- 
tent remove the disparity without unnecessarily interfering with the 
uniformity of the same franchise qualifications for both men -nd women. 
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(b) If group representation is established, the groups should contain 
both men and women. It is not desirable that electoral rul^s should tend 
to men yoting for men and women for women. But disparity in the results 
of election can be rectified by providing that a minimum^ number of women 
should be elected or better still, co-opted to the legislature. 

• 

4. Representation op the Depressed Classes. 

Depressed classes may to a limited extent obtam representation as such 
both in direct and indirect elections through the scheme formulated above. 
But the chances of any particular caste obtaining representatives of their 
own class even if that caste or class be high would not be far greater than 
those of the depressed classes. But the depressed classes can in both direct 
and indirect election influence the result of the election considerably by 
their votes in direct election and by their part in out-groups in indirect 
election. But in order to ensure the election of members of the depressed 
classes to the Provincial Legislature, I am not averse to a certain number 
of seats being reserved to them, or better still, co-opted by the Legislature 
as in the case of women. 

5. Riepresentation op Laboub. 

• 

Labour has no such social disability as can be alleged against depressed 
classes, I would provide that if it be found that labour is not sufficiently 
represented in the Provincial Legislature after the results of the general 
©lection are known, certain seats may be co-opted by the elected members 
for representing labour as in the case of women and depressed classes. 
Such co-opted members may be chosen from the particular classes insuffi- 
ciently represented, whether industrial, agricultural or plantation labour. 


II.— FEDERAL LEGISLATURE. 

(а) A certain member of the Upper Chamber may be selected by the 
Provincial Legislatures by a single transferable vote. Similarly a certain 
proportion by the Lower Chamber and the rest by the Governor General 
in Council on the advice of the Ministry. 

(б) The franchise qualifications should be different for the Federal and 
Provincial Legislatures, as the former would deal with subjects generally 
more national and comprehensive than the latter. The same method of 
direct voting in municipal areas where the votes are compact, and of in- 
direct voting in non-municipal areas where the voters are diffuse and 
would be divided by large distaribes should be adopted. For direct voting 
those entitled to franchise would be (1) graduates, (2) payers of certain 
property, profession or companies tax or of Income-tax, (3) members of Cham- 
bers of Commerce or councils of trade houses or managing committees of co- 
operative societies. 

For indirect voting by members of out groups in non-municipal areas, 
the franchise should be modified, e.g., (1) by including persons of educational 
qualification up to the high school or similar standard, (2) payers of income- 
tax, (3) owners and occupiers of houses of oprtain annual letting value, 
(4) owners and occupiers of lands paying similar taxes or rent, (5) mem- 
bers of Chambers of Commerce or councils of trade hou^s or managing 
committees of co-operative societies, (6) w^ge-earners earninjpnot less than 
Rs. 20 per mensem. 

The above combination of direct in municipal are^ and indirect voting 
in non-municipal areas would make the constituencies manageable. This 
would necessitate separate representation for these different areas. 
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7. Representation op Women, Labour and Depressed Classes. 

Ultimately I would like that women, labour and depressed classes do not 
have special aids to their representation in the legislature. In the initial 
stage for a limited period, I am not averse to fcheir representation being 
ejected by ^co-option by the members of the Federal Legislature after the 
results of the general election are known, to give them a prescribed mini- 
mum number of seats. 


8. General. 

f would I’eserve any observations of mine under this head to oral examin- 
ation for which I oSer myself. 


II. 


I.— PROVINCIAL LEGISLATURE. 

Whth reference to the revised questionnaire, I have the honour to 
supplement the answers which I have already sent to you with the following 
further answers : — 

(а) 1 do not consider that there is such a marked disparity between the 
urban and rural areas which can be ascribed to the operation of the franchise 
qualifications. 

(б) I am not in favour of giving to each community a voting strength 
proportionate to its members and of adjusting the franchise system to secure 
this result. I do not agree with the suggestion mentioned in the question. 

(c) At the present time in the absence of adult franchise, possession of 
property of some kind in its widest sense is a suitable test of fitness for the 
franchise. 

In my previous answers I have suggested direct elections in municipal 
areas. As regards municipal areas I have suggested that the new franchise 
of municipal voters voting in municipal elections may be adopted for voting 
for Provincial Legislature. The qualifications for a voter in the municipal 
area for the Federal Legislature will have to be raised above those for 
voting for Provincial Legislature. If adult franchise is given to primary 
voters in rural areas as regards Provincial Legislature, the new franchise 
for voting ^ in local board elections may be fixed for primary voters for 
federal legislature in rural areas while the qualifications for being elected to 
secondary groups taking part in elections to Federal Legislature in rural 
areas will have to be raised above those fixed for representatives in secondary 
groups in rural areas electing to Provincial Legislatures. 

(d) I am in favour of introducing a qualification based on education 
independently of property and I have suggested the educational qualification 
of a graduate or similar stage for electing to the Federal Legislature and 
high school grade for Provincial Legislature. 

(e) I am not in favour. 

3. WoMEN^S StHFERAGE. 

(a) I am not in favour of increasing the women’s electorate in the ways 
suggested. If adult suffrage be introduced for primary electors electing 
to secondary groups in rural areas as I have suggested in my previous 
answers, the serious disparity between the number of men and women 
voters existing ^t presenj would be considerably diminished, without seeking 
to frame separate qualifications r for women different from men. I would 
fix the same age limit for men as well as women and the same educational 
qualifications for both. The disparity between the number of men and women 
voters in municipal areas will continue to exist. But if such disparity 
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results in not sending sufficient women representatives to the Legislature, 
tlie best way of remedying the defect is by having recourse to co-option 
r-et erred to in (c) 'infra. 

(h) The groups should contain both men and womem 

(c) To make up for the presence of a percentage of women representatives 
in the ieffislature including the women who have .entered it through 
election, I am for co-opting women represen-fetives to the extent of that 
percentage. I liave referred to this in my previous answers. iChat this 
percentage should be would have to be fixed ^fier consideration of the 
question whether co-option would be extended to other classes or interests 
and if so to which. A limit will have to be set to the total limit of co-opted 
members. 

4. Hepresentation op the Depressed Classes. 

I would limit the depressed to those called untouchables. Some of the 
so called depressed classes are found to be politically strong since the 
Montford 'Heforms. Some classes have ceased to be depressed ” and have 
gathered influence even more than some of their former depressors Old 
social cleavages are rapidly becoming things of the past. I would include 
amongst the untouchables Panchamas or Adi-Dravidas, and castes similar to 
them. It may perhaps happen in the initial stages that a sufficient number 
of representatives belonging to the depressed classes may not be elected to 
the legislature. In my scheme of indirect election in rural areas the 
depressed classes would have equal opi^ortunity with other classes to take 
part in electing representatives to secondary groups. Therefore they can by 
the weight of their numbers, the qualification being adult franchise, influence 
the election by their primary votes to the secondary groups. That is a 
substantial advantage gained. To enable the representatives belonging to 
the depressed classes entering the legislature up to a percentage, I am not 
in favour of formulating another group system complicating the electoral 
machinery; but I am not averse to co-option being resorted to as in the case 
of women «« a temporary measure. 

5. Bepresentation or Labour. 

If the widening of the basis of suffrage in general constituencies even 
after allowing adult franchise in indirect elections, and making wage- 
earning of a certain amount, a qualification for voters giving their votes 
in municipal areas or in secondary groups, does not provide for adequate 
representation of labour. I am not averse to the deficiency being made up 
by local option as in the case of women and depressed classes, as a tem- 
porary measure. Such seats filled up by local option can be distributed 
between industrial, agricultural and plantation labour according to their 
respective strength, etc. , 

Bepresentation op Special Interests. 

A constitution must be devised now with as few abnormal features aa 
possible which must evolve into a sound one as earlv as possible. For that 
purpose I am against the representation of special interests. Every special 
interest should seek representation through general electorates. If any 
special interests are insufficiently represented in the legislature after general 
election and if these special interests be fixed beforehand, seats to represent 
them up to a certain minimum limit should t)e filled up by co-option as 
in the case of women, depressed classes, and labour. It may be found as 
a matter of fact that commerce including even Eiwopean, landholders, etc.* 
would get due representation in the legislature through general electorates. 
If mining and planting do not get their representation through general 
electorates, and if-^it is thought necessary that they should have such 
special representation which does not follow as^ a matter of course, I am 
not averse to give such representation by co-option. 
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1. The GhaWman: You come in your personal capacity? — have informally 

consulted the office bearers of the Association. I did not call a regular 
meeting, * 

2. Wliioh association? — The Madura-Ramnad Agricultural Association. 

3. You are strongly in favour of the indirect system in the rural areas? — 
^^es. 

You believe in dfrect election for the urban areas — ^Yes, for the 
municipal. 

5. Would you abolish the existing direct vote altogether and substitute 
a wholly indirect system? — ^Tn the rural areas for the present. 

6. Would you abolish the existing direct vote? — ^Yes. 

7. And substitute a wholly indirect system? — Yes. 

8. Ooiild you give us very briefly your reasons for that? — Now, if 
the franchise is extended according to the 10 per cent, ratio I find that 
there would be about four million voters. Suppose they are distributed 
amongst 24 districts and the average taken — ^one district difiers from 
another—I calculate that there would be, taking roughly, about 190,000 
voters for each district. That would 'be unmanageable. Now, we have got 
about 50,000 voters. I Vill take the Madura and Ramnad Districts. In 
Madura District they had no contest in the last election. There were a 
number of candidates but the difficulty of carrying on canvassing was so 
great that they managed to see that all withdrew except the required 
number. Three came out without any election. In the Bamnad District 
for two general elections we had no contest. A nnmber of candidates had 
been put forward, but just before the election time we found that the 
surviving number of candidates represented the number to be elected. 
That being so with regard to 50,000 electors, if you look^ at 190,000^ the 
difficulty will be all the greater. Therefore I would’ rather like this indirect 
election. If this indirect election prevails, we can have as many candidates 
as possible. Now we feel the loss of educative value of a general election. 
That is one reason. 

I do not quite understand why you say there will be 190,000 voters in 
a constituency ? 

Diwan Bahadur Bamaswami Mudaliyar: That is on the basis of the 
present multiple member constituency. 

9. The Chairman: Do you know of the suggestion that has been made by 
the Trovinoiai Government and the Provincial Franchise Committee which 
proposes to raise the number of seats tq^ between 200 and 220 and lower 
the franchise so as to enfranchise about 5^ millions. That would mean 
a constituency good deal smaller than that? — ^It would be more than the 
present constituency. 

10. Single member constituency ?— -I should prefer to have a multiple 
member constituency. Why I prefer it is because a single member consti- 
tuency will not attract the best persons to the Council. The district wiJI 
have to be partitioned into electoral areas and various constituencies. I 
would rather like that we should have people coming from all parts of the 
districts. Therefore a single'*' member constituency will be a disadvantage as 
regards political education and attracting the more competent people into 
the Legislaf^" Council. This would he the case if there was a multiple 
member constituency. 

11. What is the second reason? Is it that the number is excessive .P — The 
second reason is that I am in favour of villages coining into their own 
as separate units.^ By means of this indirect system I could bring back 
the villages to their own corporate seiise of unity. 
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12. Would you make the village itself a unit.^^:r-Yes, provided it kas the 
minimum number of adults. If there be a lesser number X would group 
together neighbouring villages. 

13. Would you give to each village numbers in proportion to its strength? — 

Exactly that. • 

14. The secondary electors would be the electorate fof the Council? — ^Yes. 

15. Hotv will you conduct the election in the village? — 'As in ‘the old 

daySj I would collect them in one place and get th^m to elect the rec^uired 
number by show of hands. • 

****«*■»* 

16. Sif Sunder Singh Mdjithia,: You do not want the military service 
qualification? — I do not want it because military service may at best show 
that a man is a good soldier j what is the guarantee that he would exercise 
the civic franchise properly? It depends upon certain qualifications. I 
would recognise his military experience for military purposes. For the 
franchise you mu^^t have the same qualifications for all. 

17. Do you mean to say that military questions will not be referred to 
in the Council at all ? — 1 do not give him a vote because he must have a 
voice in the military matters discussed in the Council. If at all a vote is 
proposed to be given to him it is with the idea rewarding him for his 
services to the nation. 

18. Therefore it is not necessary that he should have a vote? — He would 
have his vote on other considerations. If he owns property or occupies land 
or has a literacy qualification, just like anybody else, he would have the 
vote. 

19. Not on the basis of military service? — ^No. 

20. You have said at one place that wage-earners earning not less than 
Bs. 20 per mensem should have the vote? — ^Yes. 

21. At another place you say that wa^e-earners earning Rs. 25 should 
have the vote? — This is for election from the groups. 

22. May I take it that these groups are meant for the Legislative Council.^ 
— No. Persons chosen by such groups are sent to secondary groups. 

23. Why have you made this difference? — ^According to my scheme every 
adult is entitled to a vote for the provincial legislature either directly or 
indirectly. 

24. The Hon'hle Mary Pichford: I see you favour the co-option of a small 
percentage of women to the Council? — Yes. 

• 

25. Do you not think that the method of co-option might discourage 
women from standing as ordinary candidates in the general electorate — 
I desire that as many women as possible should come through the general 
electorate. This is only in case during the initial stages women are not elected 
in sufficient numbers. In the interests of women I want to have co-option 
too. 

26. You do not insist on co-option? — ^They must come primarily through 
the general constituencies. In cjise there is no effective representation by 
means of election, I would supplement their representation by co-option. 

27. The suggestion of the Provincial Franchise Committee to give in 
specially selected urban constituencies th§ second* vote to \iwien so as to 
encourage them to fight in the general constituencies would be a better 
system? — The difficulty is to select suitable urban constituencies for the 
purpose. I therefore would increase their representation by co-option, 

28. The G-ovemment have put forward another suggestion that only 
those women who have a vote in a <Sonstituency should be. returned by that 
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constituency to the legislature. Would that not discourage them from con- 
testing an ekction? — The difficulty which I visualise is that a woman in 
Madura, for instance, may not be able to canvass the votes of women in 
Ganjam. My plan therefore is to see the result of the elections and then 
if the necessary number of women are not returned, to get the legislature 
to co-opt the mininium prescribed strength. 

29. Xm are in agreement with the principle of securing sufficient re- 
presentation for women ?^~J2ertainly. 

^0. Mr. Bntler: You do not enfranchise all adults in urban areas? — No. 
My plan ^ is to have the direct vote and the indirect vote. Since the 
municipalities would be compact, I would enfranchise ail those who come 
up to a certain qualification. I would then try indirect election with 

regard to rural areas. After a time I will see the relative merits of these 

and, if the indirect election does not come up to my standard, I will simply 
take away the group voting. If, however, the direct election is successful, 
it can be expanded into adult franchise for all the townspeople. Therefore 

I want to try both in a manageable manner during the initial period. But 

there is this compensation ; with regard to urban areas we have the direct 
voting for people who ha%"e got lesser qualifications and for rural areas we 
have got the group voters. 

31. Multi-member con^stituencies have been suggested for the represen- 
tation of minorities? — Yes. 

82. Do you agree ^ that by having groups in the countryside, minorities 
can have representation and there will be no need for multi-member consti- 
tuencies in the countryside? — ^If there are groups, I do not thinly it would 
a’vpid the need for multi -member constituencies. I prefer multi-member con- 
stituencies on the ground that I would have candidates from all over consti- 
tuencies standing for election for the various seats. Por that reason I 
prefer multi-member constituencies and not for the protection of minorities. 

33. Mt.^ Ohintamani: Mr. Bangaswami Ayvar, don’t you think that this 
dffierentiation between urban and rural areas by having direct election in one 
place and indirect election in another place will be a new source of discontent 
m the rural areas — I do not think so, 

34. Do you think that by the indirect system, primary voters will get 
any effective voice in determining who shall he their representative in 
Council? — They could inffuence the secondary elections. Besides that, as 
I said in answer to a question by the Chairman, one of my other objects 
is to see that the village^ unit is strengthened. If it is done, it will act 
as a corporate body and it will have a great voice in the election bv the 
secondary group voters. 

35. Mr. Miller: Why do you consider that single-member constituencies will 
not be^ quite satisfactory ?— Suppose my district is divided into four wards. 
Ofteii-times local influence would have so much sway that people outside w^ould 
not care to stand for a constituency with which* they are not in any way 
connected.^ I do not like to hpe^that kind of impediment thrown in the way 
of a candidate. The whole district must send its representatives. For that 
reason I prefer multi-member constituencies. 

36. Mr. Tcmhe: In your ^printed memorandum you sav this: (D I 

would require the following special or similar qualifications for persons 
chosen by such ^oups to secondary groups: » * * * * explain it? ‘ 

Would you reixrict the selection bv^ primary electorates to the persons possess- 
ing the qualifications enumerated by you?— Not all those qualifications but 
any one of them. ^ 

Of. Don t think that under the new rules everv person havino- anv 
of these qualifications is a voter?— This scheme of mine is with regard to 
adult trancluse. 
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38. Tou would restrict the selection to those persons who would be entitled 

to Yote under the present franchise? — ^Any person who pays any*tax or occupies 
land becomes a voter. The rules I propose, would I think, be stiff er than 
that for secondary voters. * , 

39. You propose higher qualifications than are prescriljed now? — It appears 

like that. • 

40. Diwan Bahadur Ramaswami Mudaliyar: Do^ou think that the abolition 
of the direct voters who now number a million and d half will be viewed with 
equaniniity by the whole population of the province? — I want adult franeliise 
to be given. I am not certain how far it will be successful. Therefore I want 
to proceed cautiously and that is why to begin with I suggest the group system. 
My scheme has nothing t-o do with disfranchising the present direct voters. 

41. Therefore you would have group system to supplement the present 
direct system? — I do not want too many complications. 

42. Complications for whom.^ — Complications for the administrator as well 
as the candidate. 

^ 43. AYhat is the complication from the candidate’s point of view? — You 
will have these 50,000 voters and in addition you have got the group voters 
also. A candidate now has to employ about 250 agents for polling booths. 
You want him to have another set of agents for meeting these group voters. 

44. I am not sure whether you have understood how this supplementary 
process will take place. There are the present direct voters vrho will be 
on the electoral roll. If a system of group election is held for those who 
do not come under the direct system they will constitute another set of 
voters for the Legislative Council. There will be no need for a separate 
agency for the group voters. The persons chosen hy them will come in 
the list of direct voters and vote at the same polling booths? — I want to see 
how far the direct system will he successful and how far the indirect system 
will be successful. I do not want to mix them together. At the end of a 
certain period we must see which is successful. 

45. Supposing the committee were to adopt your suggestion of indirect 
election; what is the test of success that you will apply at the end of your 
period of experiment? — The test is to see whether there' has been undesirable 
local influence and whether a voter has exercised his discretion properly. 

46. Do you at any time visualise adult franchise directly? — It has been 
visualised in other countries. Why not in India? 

47. Therefore if that is the ultimate ideal, there is no meaning in having 
an experimental stage with indirect election?— I have my own misgivings and 
therefore I want to proceed cautiously. 

48. ^ I suggest to you that opinion will be dead against the abolition of 
the direct voters. Do you agree with me or do you disagree? — T do not 
agree with you. 

49. In the last paragraph of your memorandum you have stated that 
you are against the representation of all special interests? — ^Yes. 

50. That is to say, the mining industry, the plantation industry, the 
^indholders, etc..? — Yes. 

51. Do you include the university unde^ this category? — If special 

electorates are to he abolished, the University also need not have special 
representation, « • 

52. Have you realised that the tendency in modern times has been as far 
as possible to approximate to the Soviet principle of vocational represen- 
tation or interest 1'epresentation and not to have all interests and vocations 
merged in a general constituency? — I will give you my reason. In Madura 
we have got three members to represent us in the local Legislative Oouncih 
All of them are big landlords. For the Tinnevelly municipality also there 
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is one member who is a big landlord and for the Tinnevelly rural seat again 
there is a zamindar. Now, when you have five members from the landhold- 
ing classes to represent these general urban and rural constituencies, what is 
the meaning of having a special constituency for the landholders again? It 
defeats its «wn purpose. In other constituencies and districts the same is the 
case. t 

53. Mr. Bakhale: You say that labour has no social disabilities? — Yes. 

54. Do you agree tl^at labour has got economic disabilities? — Only in 
indjistriai areas. 

55. I am talking of industrial labour? — There is the conflict between 
capital and labour. 

56. It means that they have got certain economic grievances? — ^Y^es. 

57. Therefore don’t you think that industrial labour particularly should 
be represented in the Council — If I enfranchise the wage-earning classes, 
I would liberally see that their interests are safeguarded by co-option. 

58. That means that you want to give labour some representation in the 
Council? — ^With regard to these special interests, my memorandum will show 
that I would resort to co-option liberally and not give representation through 
special electorates. 

59. Don’t you agree with me that election is a better system than eitheY 
nomination or co-option .P^As wage-earners they are enfranchised and they 
have got their votes. They can influence the elections and put in the 
Council the men whom they like. 

60. Mr, Seturatnam Ayyar: Is it your view that is found in the 
memorandum under the head “women suffrage ” or is it the view of your 
association? — ^It is my view and not the view of the Agricultural Association. 

61. You state there that the age-limit should not be more for women as 
they are generally more precocious than men. Is that your view? — It is 
my view on this question of precocity; and the members of the Association I 
have consulted are of opinion that the age should be the same for both men 
and women. 
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Present : 

All Members of the Indian Franchise Committee and of the Madras- 
Provincial Franchise Committee. 


Mr. C. A. SOUTER5 LC.S.5 Coxmmssioner of Labour, Madras. 

1. The Ohairman: Mi'. Souter, I understand you are in charge of the 
Labour Department of the Government of Madras. — ^Well, Sir, I think J 
have to make my position clear in that respect. I am officially called the 
Commissioner of Labour, but that is, to some extent, a misnomer, for the 
reason that most of the duties of the Commissioner of Labour are con- 
cerned with the amelioration of the depressed classy. But so far as labour 
itself is concerned, his duties are more or less confined to what is laid down 
under the Trade Unions Act and the Workmen’s Compensation Act, that 
is to say, it is more a judicial function than smy general authority over 
labour or the conditions of labour in the Presidency. His main duties are, 
as I said, connected with the amelioration of the depressed classes. 

2. Now we had a good deal of discussion about the Whitley Commis- 
sion’s proposals for using the trade unions as the basis of representation 
-©f labour. The ' Whitley Commission made it clear that the trade unions 
must be properly organised and registered before they can be used. Could 
you give us any information as to the present state of trade unions, how 
many there are, how many are registered in this Province as compared 
with the total number of tlxose employed in factories.^ — So far as I am con- 
cerned as Commissioner of Labour, I only take cognizance of those unions 
which are registered under the Trade Unions Act. Of those registered 
unions there are 23. Some of the members I believe have got a list of 
those unions which I gave to them the other day. 

3. Will you hand it on to the Secretary? — ^Yes.* There are only 22 in 
that list. But one was registered by me about a fortnight ago. It is a 
branch of the Electric Tramways Transport Workers Union. 

4. Could you give us the nun?ber of members in the 23 unions? — The 
membership roughly is between 38,000 and 39,000. I think Mr. James gave 
the exact figures the other day. Out of this total, over 26,000 belong to 
one union, the Madras and Southern Mahratta Hailway Employees’ Union. 
So in the other 22 unions there are only some 12 thousand out of the total 
number. 

5. How many of them ai'e, what may be called, properly constituted, 
with membership and other registers, regulations and so on? — ^That is 
rather difficult to say for this reason that uiader the Trade Unions Act, 
the Registrar of Trade Unions, which is the official title I go by under 
that Act, must register any union which applies for it and the by-laws 
or tbe rules of which comply with the requirements of 'the Acl^ 

6. Dogs he have to see their accounts? — The accounts ai'e under the Act 
audited once a yean and the Registrar has to be given a statement by the 
secretary or other responsible official of the union that those accounts have 
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been so anclit§d and proved correct. Beyond that we make no esaminatian 
of the accounts. We are merely accepting the auditor’s statement that the 
accounts are correct. 

7. Som^oody stated that the industrial labour in this province comes 
to about 135,500. is that jp? — That is industrial Labour in the factories 
which ^re registered under the Factories Act. Those are the only figures 
we have got. ^ • 

S. Could you say whether the trade unions as they exist at this moment 
are representative of organised labour as similar unions are in Great Britain, 
in so far as the conditions of these unions are similar to those in Great 
Britain.^ — I may say at present certainly not, and for this reason that 
the trade unions themselves, or a considerable number of them, I do not 
consider to be properly organised. And the second point is that the unions 
as they are run now do not represent a distinct branch, so to say, of 
industrial labour as they do in England. W'e have very few cases here of 
the type of those in England. For instance there is the Transport "Workers’ 
Union or there is the Weavers’ Union. But all our unions here are 
centred in the particular factories in which those men happen to be em- 
ployed ; and the union comprises not only the transport workers, the weavers 
or any other section out of the workers, but also men like clerks and so on. 
And so far as I understand, that is not the condition in which the unions 
are formed in England and other westeim countries. So fundamentally it 
seems to me that the unions here are radically different from those formed 
in western countries. 

9. Are they moving in the same direction? Is the labour organisation 
in this country of the standard type? — Just at present T very much doubt it. 

10. As you know, the employers and capital in various places are given 
representation in the Legislature, as special interests. And I think the 
Committee recognises that it is right and proper that labour, in so far as 
it can be represented, must also be given representation. That is to say, 
there should be a distinctively labour repi’esentation apart from representa- 
tion in their capacity as citizens. That is labour interests should be re- 
presented, as opposed to capital interests, and it is suggested that there 
is no better way of doing it than by entrusting that representation to 
trade unions in some form. Now do yon think that in this province trade 
unions, in so far as they are not organised as in England even though they 
may cover 135,000 labourers, are capable of speaking on specifically labour 
interests as opposed to capital interests ? — Not adequately. I think it follows 
from what I have said about the organisation of the unions now, if we 
take only those uuions which ai'e registered under the Act, the figures 
which I have given would show that one union among them which is a 
very specialised union (that of railway workers), very largely predominates, 
Le., to the extent of 26,000 out of 38,000; and the rest of the 22 unions 
have only 12,000 members on their rolls. I do not think that the unions 
as at present constituted could possibly adequately represent the views 
of industrial labour in general. 

11. Now am I right in taking it that you will agree with the recom- 
mendation of the Provincial^ Committee that a special constituency should 
be formed of all workers drawing, say, Ks. 15 a month or Es. 12 a month. 
I gather there would not be any particular difficulty in getting this number. 
If you agree^r-lidw would Jou propose that the election should be conducted ? 
y-We would need to have a separate roll of all those people who are draw- 
ing that sum, I think we can get those figures froip the owners. But 
there may be some difficulty, for the reason that a very large number of 
factories in this Presidency both registered and unregistered are what we 
call seasonal factories; that is to say, they are run only during those seasons 
when particular products are being dealt with in "the factories, as for 
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instance rice mills, or an even more striking example, the groundnut mills. 
There is only one groundnut season, and they do the decorticating and other 
processes in that season. In the rest of the year those mills aye ^closed) down. 
So there may be some difficulty in those cases to say whether each parti- 
cular worker earns Rs. 12 or Rs. 15. But otherwise, for /those i^iilis which 
are run regularly throughout the year, I think we can get the figures easily 
from the management. ^ ® 

12. Would you hare any objection to the trade unions putting up their 
candidates? It will be possible of course for anybody to be nominated 
for the constituency? — I can see no particular reason for objection. 

IS. If possible, the organised workers may nominate their candidates? — 
I will leave it entirely to those workers to whom you are giving the vote. 
But, on the contrary, I have to make my position perfectly clear in the 
matter. When this question did come up before our committee at the first 
impression I was very much taken up by the idea that the trade unions 
should be the bodies through which to elect representatives of labour. It 
was only after careful examination of the figures, that I have given 
you just now that I reluctantly came to the conclusion that it is im- 
possible under the present circumstances to do so. But if trade unions 
were pro^rlv organised and run on lines similar to those we_ are familiar 
wdtli in England and other western countries, I have no objection whatever 
to those trade unions being made the medium throtTgh which to elect repre- 
sentatives to the Council. 

14. Mr, Bahhale : How long have you been Commissioner of Labour*? — 
Since last July. I may add that before that time I was Secretary to Govern- 
ment for nearly two years in the department which dealt with labour. 

15. You said there are 23 unions at present which are registered under 
the IVade Unions Act. Could you tell me how many of these unions were* 
registered a year ago? — As a matter of fact I was told only yesterday 
evening that I would be examined. I can give those figures afterwards. 
I have got a register. 

16. But in the case of those unions -whicli were registered a year before, 
they are expected to send you their annual returns of accounts? — Yes. 

17. Take, for example, the Madras Labour Union. Have you anv idea 
as to the period of registration? — I could not tell you when every one of 
these unions was registez*ed. 

18. Could you send that information? — I shall send to you, I think 
if I gave you a statement of the year in which every one of" these unions 
w'as registered, that would serve the purpose. 

19. Yes. And when these unions w'ere registered 12 months ago, you 
must have got their annual statements of accounts, is it not so? — ^l^es, 
we got some of them. 

20. There are certain rules laid down under the Trade Unions Act that 
for a particular membership an auditor of a particular standing must be 
appointed by the union — Yes. 

21. Can you say that the accounts as audited by the auditor prescribed 

under the rules under the Trade Union Act ^ would reflect correctly the 
position, financial and otherwise, of the trade unions? — That I cannot possibly 
say. As I have said, we ourselves make no examination pf the accounts 
of the union. . 

22. But the examination is made by the auditors the qualffications for 
whom are prescribed* by the rules under the Trade Unions Act? — Yes. 
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23. You are^ also aware that under the Trade Unions Act there are 
cei’tain rules laid down as regards the constitution of the trade unions as 
well as the banner in which the officials are to he elected? — Yes, that is 
necessary for every trade union before it is registered. 

24. So “all these 23 unions that are on the registration roll have ful- 
filled the condition* laid down under the Trade Unions Act in those parti- 
cular respects? — ^Necessaril;^ 

25. Then may I kmo'^ what you exactly mean by properly constituted 
uitions ?— -What I mean is unions which are run on lines with which we 
are familiar in the West. 

26. May I know the^ lines on which the unions are running in Europe 
without going into details? — The unions in the West are confined to parti- 
cular branches of work, as I understand it, as I explained to the Cliairmaiij 
sny the Transport Workers’ Union, the Porters’ Union, the Carters’ Union, 
the Weavers’ Union and so on and so forth. Here we have nothing of that 
kind. The general constitution is not the same as the constitution in 
England. 

27. Take, for^ example, the Madras Labour Union which embraces the 
textile workers in Madras. Is it not run exactly on the lines on which 
the unions are constitu^fced in the west.^ — ^You refer to union No. 2 in the 
list. That includes only a certain number of men in these particular mills. 
But there are other men which the union does not include. 

28. But, so far as the Madras city is concerned, it embraces within its 
constitution all the labourers in the city, does it not? — The number is only 
3,362. 

29. The number may be small, but the constitution does not prevent 
any worker in any of the textile mills joining this union ? — -I will take your 
word for it. 


aa I would hke you to verify it — ^The point is this, that so far as 
membership is concerned, whoever gets into that union is a member. You 
know under the Trade Unions Act any seven men who frame rules in com- 
pliance with the Act can be registered as a union. So it only requires 
seven for registration. Whether they have 30,000 or 40,000 is a matter 
with winch we have nothing to do. 


31. When you have to report on the working of the Trade Unions Act, 
you nave to find out what membership they have got, how their financial 
position is and so on, is it not so,^’ — ^These figures we take from the report 
sent by them. 


32. And their accounts are audited by the auditors? — ^Yes. 

33. Take another example, the M. S. M. Eailway Union. That 
caters for all the railway workers in the M. S. M. Railway?— Yes. 


union 


34. Don t you think that this union is working on English lines? — It 
depends on what you consider English lines. I should say that in En^and 
tney would have three or four separate unions within this M S M 
Employees’ Union. They jfould have particular sections within* such a 
union and Probably in conjunction with similar workers in the South Indian 
Railway. That^ I understand, is the system in England. 

^ 35. I do not know what method you follow or advocate as regards build- 

ing up a trade union organisation. That is not the question before us now. 

the Madras Labour Union'' which embraces all 
the textile workers In England so far as the textile unions are concerned 
they are on a craft basis and not oi;, an industrial basis, while in regard 
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to railways they are on the industrial basis in England. And that is the 
model which the M. S. M. Railway Employees Union, for example, has 
adopted. T do not see any difference between the constitution and the 
methods of organisation so far as these particular unions^ are concerned. — 
Yes, that may be, Sir. , * ^ 

* * * # # 

•I 

36. Major Milner: Your opinions as given to'*’ us to-day differ from those 
of the Whitley Commission? — My conclusions, yes. 

37. Do you agree, as the Whitley Commission say, that although with ^he 
passing of "the economic stress and acute political turmoil of 1918-21^ many 
od hoc unions disappeared and some leaders lost interest, there remained a 
number of genuine organisations and these grew steadily in numbers and 
quality in spite of local cheeks and universal handicaps? — To a very limited 
extent because here T have given figures. I would have preferred it if the 
Whitley Commission had specified these organisations instead of making a 
general statement. 

38. Some of these organisations, which Mr. Bakhale asked you about, 
are still in force and, I am informed, have been in force for a great many 
years ? — Yes. 

39. You don’t agree with the Whitley Commission that the majority of 
the Unions are now permanent organisations? — No. •r 

40. You will agree with the Whitley Commission when they say that some 
form of organisation is inevitable since the need is acute and unless it is 
encouraged to take a constitutional form it might assume a more dangerous 
form? — That I think is a very natural conclusion and I agree. 


41. I take it that you also agree that the Trade Union movement in 
India cannot be expected in face of the very special difficulties to begin 
nt the stage achieved in other countries through long experience and after 
many vicissitudes.^ — ^Naturally. 


42. I am just anxious to make these reasons clear. They say, as the law 
■stands at present registration generally involves no obligations that bond 
fide Unions should not be able to undertake. It necesptates a regular consti- 
tution, periodical audit, the composition of the executive so that the majority 
mav be workers and the suppression of political funds which can only be 
collected from those members who are willing to contribute? They are all 
laid down in the act. 


43. You are aware that the Whitley Commission expressed the hope that 
in legislation and administration the State and its officers will recognise the 
importance of these Trade Union organisations as an integral part of the 
structure of the country.^ — Yes. • 


44. And that anything that can be done on this or any other committee 
to strengthen the better lines of an organisation by giving Trade Union 
franchise or responsibility in any other form is a matter that ought to be 
encouraged in the general interest?— Well, I fancy that is a matter for 
Lord Lothian’s Committee but whether by doing so now and hurriedly you 
are going to do real good for the workers for whom, I presume, the Union 
exists is a matter of very considerable doubt. 

45 I think you must agree that these organisations must 
more fitly and ^more adequately represent those industrial workers than 
mere individuals who are elected? ^No. ^ ^ 

46. If those Unions have to have a Majority / . 

•necessitv get men of knowledge in all branches o i • . . . • 

that it-is\n organisation of workers Cd X al 

of view of the workers more adequately and fitly an - P . workers P— I 
^.uthority than the loose suggestions of men elected by groups o 

• H 
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cannot subscribe to that as the Unions exist at present. I could expect it if 

Unions weie what you and I want them to be. 

• 

47. With regard to the question of numbers, have you any knowledge or 
can you give us <iny comparative figures with regard to the proportion of 
Unions in €rreat Britain — No. 

48. The menibei^hip of J^rade Unions in the recent difficult times has 

fallen by many millions? — T think probably that is an argument against 
Trade Unions. ^ • 

•49, Not in the least. The argument is that the e^nomic str^s such as 
you have experienced in India is the cause of the falling off and in point of 
fact the Unions in Great Britain, in numbers, are possibly almost as badly 
representative of the whole as your Unions here? — If I was approaching the 
subject without previous knowledge my impression would be that Trade 
Unions in England were in a bad way. 

50. Financially? — No, in popularity. As an ordinary reasoning being 
that would be my first conclusion. 

51. There are many millions of workers in the Unions in Great Britain? 
And according to you many millions out of them. 

52. You cannot suggest that and put it forward as a satisfactory reason 
for not recognising them, and making them a unit that they are only -a small 
proportion in a country so recently developed as India when, comparatively 
speaking, that is the position in mo.st advanced countries? — I am afraid I 
cannot agree. 

63. Khan Bahadur Asis-uUHuque : The point of view you take is that 
Trade Union organisations in India are not sufficiently developed to have 
workers in the Legislatures.^ — That is certainly what our Committee greatly 
emphasizes. 

54. Are you aware of the fact that the Labour party is represented by a 
large number of gentlemen who have never been labourers? — It may be so. 

55. I take it therefore you agree that there is no inherent impossibility 
of non-labourers representing labour? — Yes. 

56. That being so, supposing 30,000 workers organised and sent a repre- 
sentative. That would he adequate representation? — At present as things 
are in the Madras Presidency I should say distinctly, No. 

57. You are still of the opinion that if 30,000 workers sent a man to the 
Council he would not be a labour representative? — Ex-hypothesi he is a 
labour representative but my point is that he is not a good labour represen- 
tative. 

58. Lord Dufferin: Do you think it possible to take each mill as a unit and 
let them send one representative from each mill, and each man would carry 
as many votes as there were workers in the mill? — In other words you are 
trying to modify the group system in the mills. I do not think that would 
work. They would find it very difficult. There would be bickerings and more 
than bickerings. 

59. Sir Ernest Bennett: You have given some figures with regard to Trade 
Unions and it was stated ^that there are 38,000 members out of 135,000 
workers which at any rate snows that there is a Trade Union of some stand- 
ing?— The 135,000 you refer to are only those workers who work in factories 
working ui]dei« the Factories Act. I don't know if you have seen our 
Factories Act. For the benefit 'of the Committee I mav tell you how the 
Factories are registered under the Act. Any factory which employs 
machinery or motive power employing 20 or more workfneh shall be register- 
ed as a Factory under the Act. All those factories with less than 20 
employees and all those factories wbjch do not use machinery or motive 
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power do not come within the purview of the Act. Therefore you are omit- 
ting a large number of industrial workers who are not on, the factories 
register so that your total of 135,000 ought to be increased by a very large 
number? — We have not got those figures and there are no means of getting 
them. • 

60. It does not include Railway workers? — Unless th^ railway workshops 
are registered under the Factories Act, like tbe'^Perambur Workshop^. 

61. Does your Railway Union here cover the clerical staff? — I understand 
it includes all the employees of the Railway, 

62. As regards the possibility of a special constituency it has been 
suggested by your Committee that the men must be in receipt of Rs. 15 
per month. Wliat is the idea of suggesting Rs. 15? — It is 7 annas a day 
which are more or less the daily wages of the industrial labour and until 
recently not only in Madras City, but outside Madras, when wages were 
increased, it would have included a very large number of workers. _ In the 
present year the wages have gone down and the number of workers included 
in that category will be greatly reduced and I personally think that our figure 
of Rs, 15 may require reconsideration. We pei'sonally have no objection 
to reducing it to a figure which would include a large body of workers. 

63. Are the audited accounts properly audited before presentation? All 
I can say i§ that we get the auditors report that he has audited the accounts. 

64. The Honshu Mary Pickford: Out of 75,000 adult workers can you tell 
-me what number are adult women? — {Mt, Janies): Roughly about 35,000. 

65. Can you, from the statements that are submitted to you by the Umons 
that you register, tell me whether any of their members are women*. ^Yes. 

66. Have you any figures to show "what number of women are in these 
Unions? — can get the figures for you.* 

67. Would you agree that apart from the large Railway Union, that a 
more correct description would be Shop Committees rather than Trade 
Unions? — ^Among the registered unions ail I know is that they are Unions. 
Their constitution I have got no knowledge of. I know that they do comply 
with the provisions of the Act. 

68. Sir John Kerr: You told Lord Dufferin that you did not think it 
feasible for labourers in a mill to elect a single representative. Supposing 
you sub-divided the mill into several sections, weaving, carding, spinning, 
etc. Do you see any insuperable difficulty m each section electing one or 
more representatives to act as voters .^—Speaking quite generally I cannot 
see any insuperable difficulty. I should much prefer myself to go round the 
mills and see how the sections do 'work and form my conclusions after 
practical experience. Theoretically there ought to be no difficulty. 

69. I should think it was the only possible way of electing a labour 
•representative on the Council? — I should say so. 

70. ii/r* James : I take it that the idea behind this proposal is that on 
your electoral roll you should secure as large a number of industrial workers 
as possible. Therefore if you find that Rs. 15 -would exclude ^ 

you would not he against reducing that limit?— -I have just told Sir Ernest I 
would not be against it. 

71. I think one of the ideas behind this proposal was that the electoral 
roll of labour would provide a useful opportunity for the activities of the 
Trade Union in putting up candidates ?— Most distinctly it would depend 
entirely on the influence of the Trade Union in that factory. 

* * * * * 


h2 
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APPENDIX I. 

Jjist of Trade Unions in the Madras Presidency. 


Name* of the Unioa. 


Date of 
Registration. 


No. of women on 
31st March 1931. 


Buckingham and Carnatic Mill 
Employees Union. • 

Madras Labour Union for Tex- 
tile Mill Workers. 

Madras Government Press Em- 
ployees Association. 

P. W, D. Workers Union 

Madras and Southern Mahratta 
Rly. Employees Union. 

South Indian Rly. Employees 
Association, Trichy. 

Madras Aluminium Labour Union 

Ranipet Labour Union . 

Madras Electric Tramways and 
Supply Corporation Employ- 
ees Union. 

The Madras and Southern Mah- 
ratta Rly. Non- workshop Em- 
ployees Union. 

The Samalkota Labour Union 
for D. S. and A. Co. Ltd., 
Workers, Samalkot. 

The Madras Kerosene Oil Work- 
ers’ Union. 

The Madras Port Trust Workers 
Union. 

The West Indian Match Factory 
Workers Union, Tiravatiyur. 

The Madras Engineering Work- 
ers Union. 

The Madura Labour Union for 
Textile Workers. 

The Nellikuppam Labour Union, 
NeUikuppam. 

The Tutieorin Textile Labour 
Union. 

The Massey & Company Labour 
Union. 

The Mount Road Motor Engin- 
eering Workers Union. 

The Berhampur Taluk Board 
Employees Union. 

The South Indian Railway 
Central Labour Union. 

The Spencer & Co.’s Ice Sales- 
men Union. 

The Commonwealth Trust Tile 
Wopkeis Union, Esroke. 

The Standard Tile and Clay 
Workem Union. 

The Madras Electric Tramway 
Workers’ Association. 


20th June 1927 
24th June 1927 


19thNovembei 1927 


7th April 1928 
12th May 1928 

14th July 1928 

1st August 1928 
30th August 1928 . 
18th January 1929 


nth February 1929 . 


11th December 1929 


23rd January 1930 . 
21st March 1930 
12th April 1930 
12th April 1930 
24th May 1930 
3rd August 1930 
23rd December 1930 
24th January 1931 . 
7th July 1931 


17th July 1931 
1st August 1931 

14th September 1931 
13th October 1931 . 
16th December 1931 
22nd February 1932 


Registration cancell- 
ed on 4th January 
1929. 


Registration cancell- 
ed on 6th January 
1931. 

12 


60, Registration since- 
cancelled, 

3 


Figure will be report- 
ed only in the 
return for 1931-32, 


Figure will be report- 
ed only in the 
return for 1931-32L 
Ditto. 
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Memorandum submitted by Mrs. K. ALAMELUMANGATHAYA- 

RAMMA, M.L.C 

In reply to your letter dated the 19th January 1932, I beg to state : — 

(1) Whether adult suffrage is given to men or not, I am of opinion that 

adult suffrage for women will not secure the views of enlightened 
women prevailing in the present more or less secluded condition of 
Indian womanhood. • * 

(2) I would lower the existing property and tax paying qualification of 

women and thus increase the number of women voters. 

(8) I would also enfranchise all women above 21 who have received 
education of at least the primary standard. This would also^ 
secure an increase in the number of women voters. 

(4) I do not think group voting among women is feasible. 

We do not want nomination. We do not want separate electorate, because 
if we have separate electorate we will not be able to vote against men who 
will not support our women’s cause. We w^ant to prevent if possible the 
return of men who will support all the ancient customs against us and we- 
want to support all those candidates who will support our women’s cause,. 

There should be no special qualifications for <jandidates. 


Mrs. K. ALAMELUMANGATHAYARAMMA. MX.C. 

1. The Chairman: Are you representing any association of women? — 

2. You are speaking in your individual capacity? — ^Tes. 

3. You don’t think that adult suffrage will secure the representation of 
enlightened educated women. Is that correct? — I don’t like to give adult 
suffrage. 

4. Would you tell us why you don’t like it.? — The mass of ladies is un- 
educated and therefore I don’t like that. For some years I don’t like to 
give adult suffrage. 

5. There are lot of men who are uneducated. You are against it either 
for men or for women? — Both. 

6. You would enfranchise all women over 21 who are able to read and 
write. Is that correct — I wanjb to enfranchise those ladies who are 
21 years of age and have primary education. 

7. Do you want any special representation for women in the legislature 
for the first 10 years. You want to have 5 or 6 women members in the 
Council for the first 10 years of the council w^hen it is not very likely that 
many women would be elected in the ordinary way. You don’t want any 
special representation? — No. 

8. Do you think that women would be elected to the legislature under 
the franchise you propose for the next few years in the ordinary way? — ^Yes, 
1 hope so. 

9. You expect it? — I expect it. 

10. The jSon^hle Mary Fichford: I dqp’t kno^ whether have seen 
the proposals put forward by the Provincial Franchise Committee which are 
very much the same as those that you propose? — ^Yes. 

11. This will only enfranchise under a million women in the whole of the 
Presidency. Do you still think that it is very likely that women would be 
returned to the Council in an open ^election against men under the circum- 
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stances? — I feel that women should contest with men in open election. It 
will be a difficu^; matter but still they should. 

12. A proposal has been put forward by which women will contest in open 
election with men, but supposing they are not returned — still the small num- 
ber of womefi who were the most successful would sit in the Council — for a 
limited period. Do you not feel that it is important that in these first few 
years of responsible Govemr3ent there should be some security that the 
women’s voice will be hear4 m the Council? — Women should stand and the 
legislature should be given^the power to co-opt. 

13. Sir Zulfiqar Ah Khan: Would you please tell me if there is any real 
desire on a large scale among the women of Madras to take part in the poli- 
tical life of the ’country? — There is not so much desire just now but more 
desire wull be created later on, 

14. How much representation do you want in the Council? — >1 do not like 
.reserved seats in the Council. I am not in favour of that. 

15. You will take your (‘hance in the general constituency? — Yes, I 
think that women should contest with men in the general election and if 
they are not successful then the legislature can co-opt a few members. 

16. Do you want enfranchisement of women? — ^Yes. 

17. What IS the basis? — Same as men’s qualification. I want the literacy 
qualification as well. Thtse who have primary education should be en- 
franchised,. 

18. Only educational qualification? — Education, age-limit 21 and anybody 
who pays tax just as is the case with men. 

19. May I know if women possess any property in their own right? — ^Very 

20. May I know if education among women is increasing ?— Yes, day by 
day. 

21. May I know if you want women to contest in constituencies consti- 
tuted in urban areas or you want them to contest in the rural areas also? — 
Only in urban areas. 

22. Mrs. SiMarayan : May I just make the point clear. You want 
women to contest in general constituencies but only in urban areas? — ^Yes. 

, 23. What method would you suggest, because there are only a few urban 

seats. If women are to contest the same seats they will have very little 
chance. There are only a few urban seats, 5 or less? — They must stand in 
open election. 

24. Only for urban areas or for rural constituencies also? — Only for 
urban areas. 


25. Diiran Bahadur Bamaswami Mudaliyar : Do you think that they 
should be prohibited from standing for rural constituencies or you think 
that it is unlikely that they will be returned from rural areas? — Men in 
rural areas are not accustomed to any idea of women standing. It will be 
preferable if they stood for urban areas and took their chance with the men 
and then gradually began standing for rural areas. 

26. Mrs. Suhharayan : Do you think that it will be necessary to have 
separate polling booths for women?— -As a large number of women should 
come to the polls, it is desirable that facilities should be afforded for them, 
not necessariW by separate booths but certainly by separate entrances in the 
same booths, 

27. Sir Mahammad Yakub : Do you think that married women will he 
largely influenced by their husbands and will not be able to cast independent 
votes ?~They will undoubtedly be influenced by their husbands and bv others 
as well as they are not sufficiently enlightened at the present moment 
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28. How many women have stood as candidates for election in Madras 
since they got the franchise? — (M?. Muthiah ^ludaliyar) : I might inform yon 
that one lady stood for- the local council. (Witness): That was some time ago 
but since then the_desire among women to return women memb*ers is much 
keener. The interest taken by them is much greater at ®he present time. 

29. Major Milner : In the main, it would be the educated people who are 

the enlightened people? — Yes. • ^ 

SO. And education means money — ^After the age of 21 or 25 without 
regular education they will get some knowledge from experience. 

31. So you want to give the vote to the enlightened women only? — Not 
only enlightened women. I want to enfranchise social workers and patriotic 
workers also. 

32. enlightened you possibly mean educated and that means those who 
have means. Your proposal therefore is to I’estrict the franchise to people 
with means? — As free compulsory education is spreading in the country and 
ns many read newspapers and take an interest in politics they will be suffi- 
ciently educated and so they need not be women -with property and I suggest 
that any such ladies may stand for election. 

^ 33. Do you approve of the suggestion of the Provincial Franchise Com- 
mittee that over 5 million men should have the wote and only less than 1 
million women? — As long as there is some chance of the numbers growing, I 
don’t object. 


Memorandum submitted by Mrs. INDRANI BALASUBRAHMAN- 

YAM. 

I herewith enclose my views regarding Women’s sufirage and representation 
as I am interested in them only. My answers are brief and to the point and 
I 'ivould implement them if called for. 

3. (a) I am not in favour of increasing the women’s electorate in the way 
suggested in the clause nor am I in favour of adult franchise for women. In 
the method of increasing the women’s electorate I have the following sugges- 
tions to offer : — 

(1) The existing voting qualification based on property and tax may be 

reduced by half in the case of women. This will increase the 

voting strength of ih^ w’^omen to some extent. 

(2) All literate women who have reached the age of 25 should be 

enfranchised. 

(3) To the extent to which the increase is made in the women’s electo- 

rate by adopting the above two suggestions. 

(b) I am not in favour of group representation. 

As for representation of women to Provincial Legislative councils, may 
views are as follows ; — 

Even after widening the basis of suffrage for v/omen according to my 
suggestions, it may be that they may not be returned adequat©ty 9^ account 
of the bias of men and other reasons. I aaaa not in favour of fiShaination. 
am not in favour of separate electorates for women, but I would suggest in 
order to ensure reasonable representation of women, a reservation of seats for 
women to the extent of not less than 5 per cent, of the total strength of the 
Council. These seats may be filled up by co-option by the legislative body 
voting by proportional representation us soon as these legislative bodies have 
themselves been elected. 
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Mrs. INDRANI BALASUBRAHMANYAM. 

• 

I. The Chairman: I tmderstand that you are in favour of reducing the 

property qualificati6ns in the case of women and of having a higher qualifica- 
tion in the case of men. You are also in favour of enfranchising women who 
are literate and who are aljpve 25 years. Is that correct? — ^There is no 
objection to the age-limit being 21. They will have more experience if they 
are 25, * 

2% Please let me know if you want as many women voters as there are 
men voters? — I am not for equality in numbers. 

3. You do not want separate representation for women in the first few 
years of the council? — ^Yes. 

4. You believe in the method of co-option? — Yes. 

5. Do you think it would be a good thing if women were co-opted by men 
only?— As there is no better method by which women can be represented in 
the legislature, I am of the opinion that at least co-option may be tried. 

6. There are two methods put forward, one by the Provincial Franchise 
Committee which suggests that women should be elected by men and women 
in urban constituencies and the other by the Provincial Government which 
suggests that a number of seats should be reserved for women in the consti- 
tuencies. Which would you prefer? — Even in urban areas we cannot contest 
with men. A woman from one place cannot go and contest a seat in 
another place. Further we cannot go about and canvass votes in places 
which are not familiar to us. We cannot compete with men in the general 
constituencies, and even if we do so, we have no hope of success and that is 
why we ask for co-option. 

7. Would you not like to have special electorates for women where they 
oan elect five or six educated women to the legislature? — I am not in favour 
lOf it. 

8. You favour election by men then? — ^Yes, 

9. Do you think that women will come and vote freely in the country 
'districts if they are given the vote? — They will come and vote. 

10. Do you want separate polling booths in order to induce women to come 
and vote? — It is better to have separate polling booths for women. 

II. Is it general or is it to be arranged only in the country parts? — In 
places where women move freely there is no necessity for separate polling 
booths, but in other places there should be separate polling booths. 

12. Will women go and vote in large numbers or will only a few women 
exercise their franchise? — Each woman will come into the polling booth 
according to her convenience. 

****** 

13. Khan Bahadur Aziz-ul-Eaque : At the present stage, is it possible to 
get educated Muslim ladies to the poll?— Oh, yes, if separate booths are 
provided. 

14. Have you got any Muslim lady members in your Association?— -Yes. 

****** 


Ifiss NALLAMUTHU AMMAL, representing the AlMndian Women’s 
-5* ^ ^ Conference. 

1. The Chairman: Miss Ammal, are you giving evidence on behalf of the 
Women’s Indian Association?— Ko. I am giving evidence on behalf of the 
Ail-India Women’s Conference. 

^ 2. I understand that the All-India Women’s Conference is in favour of 
giving, if possible, universal adult suffrage. Is that correct?—— Yes. 
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3. In the event of that not being administratively possible, this Associa- 
tion is in favour of universal suffrage bji indirect election, that is to say, by' 
grouping the people and electing secondary electors? — Yes. 

4. You do not want separate groups for men and women? — ^No. 

5. If you make groups of 25 or 30 people, are th^y likely to elect any 
women as secondary electors? — I cannot say ai^thing now. 

6. Anyhow you do not want the women to be*grouped separately? — No. 

7. Supposing it is impossible either to have universal adult suffrage or 
universal indirect system, have you got any vie-t^ as to what the third best 
method would be? Would you, for instance, approve of the proposal of the 
Madras Provincial Franchise Committee? — I think the memorandum states 
definitely that there is at present no other alternative. 

8. Let us suppose for a moment that you cannot have adult franchise and 
you cannot have the universal indirect vote too. In that case what view 
would you take of the Madras proposal for enfranchising all literate women 
and for electing a certain number of women directly in urban constituencies? 
— I am speaking only on our memorandum and I support it. 

9. 'So that you desire to have universal suffrage or nothing else? — Yes, we 

want universal suffrage in form, but when it comes to practical working of 
it, I think it will take some time. • 

10. You ai'e not willing to consider any intermediate stage before adult 
franchise? — That is so. 

11. The Hon^hle Mary Pichford : You have come here to represent the 
Central Committee of the All-India Women’s Association? — No. I have been 
asked by the All-India Women’s Conference Standing Committee to give 
evidence. 

12. You are therefore only representing the views of those who support 
the memorandum? — Yes, I represent the views of the All-India Conference. 

13. You say that you are not in favour of reserving seats for women in 
the Council even as a tem^rary expedient? — That is what the memorandum 
says. 

14. Has the Central Committee considered how very important it is that 
there should be an opportunity to women, in the future councils particularly 
to make their voices heard and to represent their views? — That has been 
dealt with in the memorandum. 

15. I understand that a very distinguished lady who was a nominated 

member of the Legislative Council, Dr. (Mrs.) Muthulakshmi Peddi, when 
she was agitating for reservation of seats for women in municipalities said 
this: For some years more, till women are educated, till we get economie 

independence and equal share in the property as the Muhammadan and 
Christian laws allow, we would not be in a position .to face the elections along 
with men candidates If that is true in municipalities, don’t you think it 
is much more true in Council elections where the expenses will be much 
greater and the difficulty of contesting seats will also be greater? — I think 
Dr. (Mrs.) Muthulakshmi Peddi will be a better person to answer that 
question. 

16. Mrs, Suhharayan : What is your view I am representing the views 

expressed in the memorandum. - ^ 

17. Are you a member of the Constituent Committee of the Madras Branch 
of the All-India Women’s Conference? — ^Yes. It is called the local Com- 
mittee of the Madras Constituent Conference of the All-India Women’s 
Conference. 
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18. You are an office-bearer of it? — Yes. I am a Standing Committee 
member. 

19. Do you know whether that committee has considered this memorandum 
which has been presented to the Franchise Committee? — Being one of the 37 
Constituent 'Qonference w^e are bound to have considered it and it has been 
considered. 

20. Am I to understand thaft the provincial committees cannot express any 
independent opinion, but must abide by the decisions arrived at by the 
Central Committee? — I think the constitution of the conference is clearly laid 
dowif in the Annual Reports of the Conference. 

21. I am not talking aftmt the constitution. What I want to know is 
whether the provincial committees have no independent voice in considering 
any matter placed before them? — The majority of the constituent conferences 
give the mandate to the All-India Standing Committee. 

22. It means the provincial committees do discuss this memorandum? — ■ 
They do. 

23. But the Madras Committee did not discuss it.^^ — I do not think so. 
It was discussed and only individuals had differed from the memorandum but 
not the Committee as a body. 

24. This committee would like to know if this memorandum represents the 
views of this provincial committee if it has given it the consideration it 
deserves® The memorandum represents the views of the All-India Women^s 
Conference as authorised by the various constituent conferences. 

25. You do not answer my question. Did the All-India Women^s Conference 
discuss^ it at its last session? — ^The memorandum had been there for a very 
long time before the conference was held and when the annual report was 
adopted, the memorandum was also adopted at the conference. 

26. Did they discuss it? — Discussion did not arise because the memo- 
randum had been accepted by that time and no constituent conference desired 
discussion at the annual conference. 

27^. Did the provincial conference discuss it ? — I did not say that the pro- 
vincial committee did not discuss it. I said that as one of the 37 con- 
ferences, the provincial committee is bound to have discussed the memo- 
randum. 


28. You will not give a straight answer? Will you please say what the 
strength of the central committee is? — ^Thirty-seven. 

29. Dach constituency has got one member? — Yes. 

30. The Chairman of the All-India Women’s Conference in her letter 
enclosmg the reply to the questionnaire says^that this written statement was 
tocussed and passed by your constituent committee on the 7th February. 
Were you there?' — was not there, I had delegated somebody. 

. memorandum mentions the All-India Women’s Conference in con- 

junction With the Women’s Indian Association and the Central Executive 
National Council of Women in India. While referring to 
the \\ omen s Conference and Women’s Indian Association, nothing is men- 
feoned about the Central Executive Committee as is done in the case of the 
1 in India. Is this memorandum sent in on 

behalf of the whole Conference or on behalf of a committee like the Central 

SrS Women?-It is on beSSf 
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33. Don’t you think, if the group system is adopted, the direct electorate 
will become very small, only ten per cent. ? — The whole ideaijis that the basis 
is adult franchise. It will lead to that. That is the opinion of the conference. 

34. Major Milner : Your conference was a meeting of delegates from all 

constituent organisations ? — ^Yes. * 

35. And they had this memorandum before 4ihem and they all unanimouslj 
decided in favour of the views put forward in the memorandum? — ^Yes. 

36. And are the delegates democratically elects by the members?— Yes. 

37. And therefore the memorandum may be said to fairly represehl the 
views of the majority of the women members of your organisation? — ^Yes. 

38. The JELon^hle Mary Pichford : The evidence shows that she was not 
quite sure whether it was put before the Madras branch or not. — This has 
been answered by me, that it was discussed by the local committee. 

39. Diwan Bahadur Bamaswami Mudaliyar : Miss Nallamuthu Ammal, 1 
understand that this memorandum lays very great stress on the method that 
is suggested hei’ein and claims it as being the authoritatfve exposition of the 
women’s point of view. I take it that you represent your association and 
your association do not wish to interfere with men regarding what they 
consider reasonable for them in the matter of suffrage or in the method of 
election. I take it that you give equal liberty to men to have their franchise 
systems according to their lights provided they allt>w ladies to have their ow& 
methods? — ^It is a very unhappy suggestion. I hope both men and women 
will go together. 

40. Does it mean a one-sided agreement that men should follow women or 
does it mean that women also should consider the men’s point of view? Will 
you reconsider that position? — I do not think that question arises at ail, 
the basis being adult suffrage for all men and women. 

41. The question arises this way. You have suggested adult franchise and 
in the event of that not being practicable if it is demonstrably proved it is 
not practicable— you suggested the group system. Suppose men are over- 
whelmingly against it, would you still insist upon men being grouped against 
their opinion or would you allow them to h^ve their salvation in their own 
way? — I cannot say* anything. We shall wait until events happen, 

42. The Provincial Committee have completely opposed the group syst^. 
Would you still force it on men or would you confine it to women alone?— The 
All-India Women’s Conference does not believe in force. 


43. Diwan Bahadur Bamaswami Mudaliyar: Has the Conference consi- 
dered the possibility of men not liking the group system as 
themselves? — ^We have not consulted the likes and dislikes of people, but the 
principle has been adopted and that is the principle of adult franchise, giving 
a chance to every one in the country and giving them an opportunity to 
come forward and have a voice in the making of the laws of the country. 

44. Would it be incorrect to suggest that this association has been iarge y 

influenced by the Congress demand for adult suffrage in advocating this 
particular system? — ^I am not aware of it. , .i,* 

45 \re you aware that many of the ladies who are signatories to this 
memorandtim were in active sympathy with the Confess in *¥ 

days?— That concerns persons and I do not think it comes into this at all. 

46 May I have some light thrown on the genesis of this memorandi^ 
as t^w^n it was prepared, whether and by w4iom 

its circulation was effected among the various branches of the 

associations? A^e yon in a position to give any 

—I can supply you a whole volume of literature on the subject. 

47 I do not want literature. I want facts.— It will take a long time now. 
The memorandum has been there -for nearly a year. 
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48. This memorandum was drafted nearly a year back? — ^Yes. It has had 
a wide circulation and was given the utmost chance to be discussed and 
threshed out. • 

49. Are you awarjB that circulars have been issued by executive members 
of this association stating that it would not be proper on the part of any 
of them to dissent froi^ these views, but that they should stand by the views 

of this association and keep up*the sense of discipline of the organisation? 

It is not discipline so much. Having become a constituent part of the whole 
Conference, the local Conference had to abide by the decisions arrived at by 

.^11 thfc Conferences at a central meeting, and it was clearly pointed out that 
4hose who wanted to express opinions contrary to the memorandum might 
. do so in their individual capacity, I think that is the basic principle of 
. most organisations.* 

50. Would you be quite definitely against the grouping of women by them- 
rjselves and electing secondaries from among them? — I should decidedly say 
that the Conference would be against it. 

51. If that be the only alternative according to the scheme you have 

proposed, would you abandon that alternative — Yes. We will abandon that, 
on the basis of the franchise we suggested. ’ 

52. Mrs, Svhharayan: Is it the opinion of the All-India Womens Con- 
ference that there should b^ no special representation for any community on 
fche legislatures? — ^Yes. 

53. And that^ is the view of all the signatories of the memorandum? 

^es. Wbf^ver signed the memorandum should have agreed to the principles 
embodied in the memorandum. 


Memorandum submitted by Mrs. HENSMAN. 

Thank you for your courtesy in sending me the questionnaire of the 
Madras Franchise Committee. Some of us have been eagerly discussing 
the question of the extension of Franchise among women, and the part 
to be played by women in the coming Legislatures, but I did not consider 
my views valuable enough to ask for a copy of the Franchise Questionnaire! 

I am enclosing a scheme for women^s suffrage of the future — along the 
lines some of us have discussed, I may mention that I have spoken along 
these lines to Mrs. Appasami and she tells me there is doubt as to whether 
widowhood as well as wifehood (under “ Property ’’ conditions) will be a 
qualification for the vote, so, in that case, we would press for a lower literacy 
test for women, and not have marriage alone ^as a qualification. 

Thanks again for the Questionnaire. 


* Miss Nallamuthu Ammal subsequently sent the following explanatory 
aote:— 

The All-India Organising Secretary sent a circular, dated 24th April 1931 
informing the local committee of the nature of the memorandum, and then 
the printed memorandum itself was sent to all the branches in June, The 
Madras Committee met only kx July when it accepted the memorandum 
Subsequently it was presented to the Pound Table Conference in August 
1931. If individuAls in th^ local committee dissented from the views ex- 
pressed in th^memorandum they should have expressed the same at the 
July meeting when the memorandum was considered and not after it has 
been accepted by the All-India Women^s Conference. That is why the 
Standing Committee sent circulars to the branches to abide by the 
memorandum . 
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Jfotes on Franchise and the representation of Women in the New Constitution 
for the Local Legislatures. * 

The question before the Franchise Committee is an increase of electorate 
4by not less than 10 per cent, or more than 25 per cent, this rules out 
Adult Suffrage. 

A. — FeaNCHISE to DEPBIsb ON. 

(1) The same property qualifications as men, ptv^ 

{q) A lower literacy qualification for women. * 

N.B . — Perhaps a pity to have two standards of literacy, one for men 
and another for women, and if (b) below is adopted the illiterate or semi- 
illiterate married women will be provided for. Very few women in India 
are unmarried, and all professional women, married or single, will be 
‘qualified under the literacy test for men. 

(5) Married women or widows whose husbands, or late husbands, are, 
‘Or would have been, qualified to vote under the property qualifications 
already existing. 

If widowhood (6) will not be included, we would press for {a),,e.g-, Lower 
literacy test. 

N.B . — Some have objected to this on the ground that it^ will in practice 
double the vote of the married man, but here the following points have 
io be considered in favour of (5) : — 

(1) The same objection was raised in England, and found groundless. 

(2) This includes the shrewd wives and mothers of the previous 

generation who would be competent to vote, but not qualified 
as being either illiterate, or, under the present Hindu Law of 
Inheritance, having no property qualifications in their own 
names. 

(c) With a secret ballot, the husband cannot know how his wife has 
woted unless she tells him. 


B . — ^Representation , 

1. Five seats to be reserved for women on the local legislatures. 

These five seats to be for Municipalities grouped together in a certain 
ai'ea, e.g . : — 

(1) Madras. 

(2) Calicut, Cannanore, Ma»ngalore and the West Coast Municipalities. 

(3) Bezwada, Ellore, etc., in Andhra District. 

(4) Tinnevelly and the South. 

(5) Sladura, Tanjore, etc. 

— It might be as well to press for six instead of five seats for 
■women. The actual grouping is a matter of detail, the point being that 
women candidates should be able to tour Municipal areas and not_ rural 
areas, which would be far more^ difficult, and^ also, the majority of literate 
women are to be found in Municipal areas. 

2. In these selected areas men and women qualified for the Franchise 

■to vote. « 

V.P. — It lias been suggested by a few that women only should be 
qualified to vote fbv these candidates, but most feel that this might create 
another communal difficulty in India — ^that of a separate electorate. More* 
'Over, there might be an impression^ created in the Legislatures that women 
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members, elected by 'women should concern' themselves only with ^‘"Women's 
questions IJ these representatives were elected by both men and women, 
the members of the Legislatures would feel a joint responsibility and unity 
of aim. 

3. This 3*^servation of seats for women to be for a period of ten years,, 
or of three elections •only. 

4. Alternatives put forward by the Women's Delegation in 1930: — 

(u) Legislatures, aiter their own election to elect a fixed proportion 
• of women to the Legislatures — say, 5 per cent. 

(h) These reserved seats to be for a temporary period of 3 elections. 

(c) Election of women representatives to be by proportional representa- 
tion to avoid communal complications. 

objection to this scheme is that women candidates must be 
nominated or drawn somehow by the members of the Legislature, and 
vouia not be, therefore, directly representative of the electorate. The 
scheme outlined in 2, would avoid this, and would thus be the most 


APPENDIX. 

r 

Women Suffrage, 

Indian Association is totally opposed to the suggestion of 
hnsWrU n widows on the property qualification of their 

+^+w^ f increase the nnmher of women voters equal 
it ®y®tem, however temporary 

of f®’ perpetuate the old old, ancient notion 

of dependency of women upon men and strikes at the verv root of the prin- 
eiple of equality of sexes for which the Association stands. ‘ ^ 

demand that in the Declaration of Punda- 
mental rights m the New Constitution, a clause to the effect that “Men 

atfachlr’/n”' rights” and “no disability should be 
^yacked to any eitjzen on account of sex" should he added. ^ Hence this 

^ wome-n because they are the wives or the widows 

?ith ThaT ILT®® ^ote will certainly not be iLXe 

with that definition of citizenship and equality of sexes as citizens. 

+ 1 , A® unmarried women, both among the educated and 

the uneducated is likely to increase with the coming year? on accent of 

rSen IZ 

T'1 rTnfaToVS;* Thereto 

this system will certainly not commend itself to the educated atd +ifl 

proportion of women. present, to a man, for a very large 


vinzen oy her own right, 

that1t"”thr^mfe^d°mabinflimnS^r* consideration, 

wife to cast her vote for~ his^own candidfte °*'^° ’ submissive and dependent 

23 centres and over AW^memters^eMaMd ^ yea.rs standing has 72 branches, 
advancement of women th”Tgwlfff “ social and educational 
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Thus by doubling the votes of property-holders, the poor and the 
labourers who pay no taxes will be at a disadvantage and in ^n attempt to 
build a Democracy or a Representative Government, where the poor and 
the rich will have an equal voice, more power is placed* in the hands of 
the taxpayers and the well-to-do, thereby defeating the very object of 
Democracy. ^ 

Also, in the case of those husbands who have more than one wife, e.g., 
the case of the Nambudris, the question will neces^rily arise: which wife 
should be given the vote? ’’ And there are the difficult cases of the described 
wives who are not owned by their husbands for no fault of their own. 

Therefore^, the WomerCs Indian Association is strongly of opinion that a 
wo7nan should he a citizen by her oxen right and her rights of citizenship 
shoxild not he based on an extraneous gualificationj hJee marriage. 

The age limit for both sexes should he the same, that is 21. 

Nominal property qualification. 

As compared with men, very few women hold property in their own 
names and right and even if the property qualification for voting or candi- 
dature is made nominal, women are likely to suffer as long as our social 
systems remain as they are. 

» 

* The Literacy Test. 

If a literacy test of any kind be introduced as a condition precedent 
for the exercise of civic rights, women will be placed at still greater disadvan- 
tage for the obvious reason that there are many more literate men than 
women. Moreover, literacy is no education and the mere ability to read 
and write or even passing the Vth standard does not improve one’s power 
of understanding and judgment. School test or even the modern test of 
literacy cannot by any means whatsoever form the criterion for judging a 
human individual of his or her intelligence or capacity to understand and 
manage the house and state affairs. An individual can be educated through 
other ways, through the eye and through the ear, and be really an enlighten- 
ed and cultured man or woman, very serviceable to the nation. Both our 
past and present history will furnish many outstanding cases such as the 
famous Ahalyabai-Holkar, Akbar, Hyder Ali and even some of the great 
prophets of the world. Even Tagore, the great Indian Poet, has not 
passed any Vth standard test. Objections may be raised that these were 
only exceptional cases, but the reply is that it will be an asset to the com- 
munity to get even one such great person among millions of illiterates. 

Therefore, the conditioning of.^the right of franchise either by property 
or literacy qualification would he fundamentally inconsistent with the declara- 
tion of equal rights and equal opportunities for all. 

Adult Franchise. 

Under these circumstances, the Women’s Indian Association considers the 
immediate, unqualified and unconditional adoption of the principle of Adult 
Franchise to be the best and the most acceptable mode' of assuring and 
securing political equality between the men and the women of this country. 
They consider all conditions or qualifications or tests, for the exercise of 
this* right, whether based on property or literacy, to be needless impediments 
in the enjoyment by women of civic equality. ^ ^ ^ 

* Statistics (Madras Presidency), Literates over 20 : ^ Men~-3,535,000. 
Women — 589,000. i’roportion of women to men — 1 : 7. Literates Vth Class 
and over: Men— 3,706,986. Women— 611,905. In other presidencies, the 
number of women literates is much less. 
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* After accepting the principle we have to find a method by which it 
could be praoiised even in the first election. 

Bepresentation. 

We are confideijt that, if this practical equality is secured for women 
in the matter of Franchise, they will be able to find their way into the 
Legislative and Administrative Institutions of the country through the 
oj>en door of ordinary election. 

^l)'i8qualificaUons,-—AB distinguished from the qualifications, etc., for 
voting, in which we demand an absolute and effective equality, the disquali- 
fications for the exercise of civic rights should be based on purely personal 
grounds. 

Tiius, the fact of a woman’s relationship to a man or the disqualification^ 
if any, attaching to her male relative of any degree, should in no way prevent 
her from exercising to the full her legitimate rights. 


Memorandum submitted by the WOMEN GRADUATES UNION 
MADRAS BRANCH- 

r 

The Women Graduates Union, Madras Branch, is a union of women 
graduates of any recognized university and is affiliated with the Federation 
of University Women in India. The Madras Branch numbers about 80’ 
members, and, as some of these are resident in the mufassal, it was im- 
possible to circularize the Franchise Questionnaire to all its members. The 
questionnaire has therefore been answered by the Committee elected for 
1081-32, and was circulated to all Committee members before the meetings 
on February 22nd and 24th at which the answers given below were drafted : — 
Only those questions which have a direct bearing on the political status 
of women have been answered, and all these answers were passed 
unanimously. 


Answers to the Questionnaire, 

1. Extension op Franchise. 

if) If a system of group electorates for adults not entitled to a direct 
vote be adopted, we urge that one-third of the secondaries elected must 
be women, ue., if the group unit be 60 it should elect three secondaries, 
of whom one must be a man and one ^ woman, and the third either a 


* An Alternative Suggestion. — The system of group representation may 
be acceptable, i.e., a system of election by which a number of men and 
women, called primary voters, elect others from among themselves, called 
secondary voters to vote for the contesting candidate on their behalf. The 
idea underlying this system is that while every man or woman, whether 
poor or rich, literate or illiterate, over the age of 21 enjoys the right of 
citizenship which will certainly develop his or her sense of responsibility 
and self-governing capacity all the adult population need not go to the polling 
station. The actual number that records the votes will be much less than 
that of the«adiflt population of the area. This is a device only to reduce- 
the disadvantages of the enormous number of voters and we are told that 
this method of election obtains in certain advanced countries. The village 
may form the unit for such a calculation. " 

t Notes of dissent by six members of the committee of the union are 
printed as Appendix at page 217. 
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man or a woman. If some such system be not adopted we feei that women 
are unlikely to be elected as secondaries in any number ^proportionate to 
their percentage among electors not otherwise entitled to a direct vote. 

We consider that Group electors should vote in the* same constituencies 
as directly qualified voters. 

(g) In the event of separate constituencies Jpeing fofmed for group electors 
we consider that only group electors should be qualified to stand as candi* 
dates for such constituencies. ' 

(h) We do not consider this scheme feasible or advantageous. « 

2. Franchise Qualifications. 

(b) Assuming that communal electorates of some sort are retained we 
agree that each community should be given a voting strength proportionate 
to its numbers, and that the franchise system should be so contrived as 
to secure this result in so far as it may be practicable. 

(c) Yes. The possession of property of some kind is in our opinion a 
suitable test of fitness for the franchise. 

We suggest that the property qualification should be lowered so as ' 
to include any adult either man or woman who pays any tax however small. 

(d) We are in favour of a qualification based on education independent 
of property, and suggest the Secondary School Leaving Certificate. 

is) No. We are not in favour of retaining the existing military service 
qualification, still less of extending it. 

3. Women’s Suffrage. 

(a) We are in favour of enfranchising the wives and widows of men . 
entitled to vote under the property qualification, the age. limit to be 21. 

We regard such an enfranchisement of married women as a recognition 
of the family unit as the basis of national life, and of the equal partner- 
ship of men and women in that unit. We do not regard it merely as a 
doubling of the husband’s vote. If a man has more than one wife, the 
senior wife only to be entitled to vote, and deserted wives to be entitled 
to vote even when not living with their husbands. So far as this Presidency 
is concerned, we do not consider that the inan who has more than one wife- 
is a serious obstacle to the enfranchisement of married women, as the- 
number of men having more than one wife is very small. We consider 
that in India where the great majority of adult women are married, and 
very tew of these married women hold property or pay taxes in their 
own name, it will be impossible to level up the present glaring disparity 
between the number of men and women voters unless married women are 
enfranchised. 

If it be held that the enfranchisement of all adults paying any tax, 
in addition to the enfranchisement of the wives and widows of the men 
electors so qualified, will enlarge the electorate unduly, and add to the 
electoral rolls a number in excess of 25 per cent, of the total population, 
we urge that the property qualification should be Bs. 3 rural and muni- 
cipal franchise in addition to the wives and widows of the men electors 
BO qualified. Thus, if the limit to the number of the electorate forces a. 
choice between lowering the property qualification to the payment of any 
tax, or enfranchising the waves and widows of the men eleclirs, we would 
favour a higher property qualification, in order to have the wives and 
widows of the men electors enfranchised. If this enfranchisement of 
married women and widows is not accepted, we favour a lower literacy- 
qualification for women, and in that case would enfranchise all literate 
women, i.e., all women able to read and write a letter of a page in any 
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language — while keeping the literacy qualification £or men as the Secondary 
School Leaving Certificate. 

(b) If a system of group representation as proposed in 1 (/) is adopted^ 
we consider that the primary groups should contain both men and women, 
and in our awiswer to 1 (/) have suggested the method by which we would 
secure that of the s^ondaries elected by these groups, at least one-third 
should be women. * 


7. IS^^PUESBNTATION OF WOMEN. 

• 

We urge that ai least 10 seats should be reserved for women in the 
Local Legislature — the seats reserved for women to be in certain selected 
grouped municipal areas. 

We consider municipal areas more suitable for these reserved seats than 
rural areas, because — 

(a) a larger number of educated women are to be found in municipal 
than in rural areas. 

(h) It would be very much easier for women candidates to tour and 
canvass in municipal rather than rural areas. Both men and 
women in these areas to vote for the women candidates. 

We are not in favour of a system of reserved seats for women by which 
no specific seats are reseiVed for women candidates and if no woman is 
elected in the open electorate, a certain number, say 10 reserved seats, 
are to be filled froni those of the women candidates who, though ^they 
failed to secure election, polled the largest number of votes — this number 
being automatically reduced in proportion to the number of seats secured 
by women in the open electorate. § 

We are not in favour of this system being applied to the seats reserved 
for women b^ause it has not been suggested that it should be applied to 
ail communities who have special repre|entation. All these suggestions of 
special franchise and representation qualifications for women are to hold 
only for the period of the next three elections. 


Mrs. HENSMAN 

Mrs. M.LAKSHMI AMMAL 

Miss L. DEVASAHAYAM 


\ Representing the Women 
j Graduates^ Union. 


1. The Chairmari: Mrs. Hensrnan, do you represent the Women. 
Graduates’ Union?— I do not. I am indepeCident. The other two ladies re- 
present the Women Graduates’ Union. 

2. Could you tell me what the membership of your association is? — {Mrs, 
M, Laknhmi Ammal), It is between 80 and 85. 

S. What is the qualification for membership? — Any woman graduate of 
any university who pays Es. a year. 

4. How many women graduates are there in the Madras Presidency, do 

you know?— I think our union is mostly representative of women graduates 
resident in Madras. We have not got many mofussil members. They do not 
find it practicable to join the union because they find it difficult to attend 
meetings. As^omsocial amenities, the mofussil members cannot take advan- 
tage of them. • 

5. I just want to know how many women graduates there are in the 

Madras Presidency. • 

6. Diwan Bahadur Bamaswam,i Mudaliyar : There are 1,500 or more, 1 
think. Every year the Madras University produces about 150 graduates. 
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7. The Chairman: 1 understand that the Union as such^is in favour of 
enfranchising wives and widows of men who are qualified to vote on a property 
basis. — Yes. 

8. And also in favour of enfranchising women who have got the Secondary 
School Leaving Certificate, not merely literate women? — ^Yes. One or the 
other. If the wives and widows are enfranchised, then the union thought 
it might not be necessary to lower the literary qualification for women. 

9. Have you any estimate of the number of women who will be enfranchised 
on the wives and widows qualification? — I take it roughly about 50 per cent, 
of the men who are enfranchised. 

* 10. Would not that mean that only the provident classes will be enfranchised 
and the poorer classes would not be enfranchised at all? — It would mean 
that, but if the males in one class are to be enfranchised, the women of 
that class should also be enfranchised. If the middle class is going to be. 
enfranchised, the middle class men as well as women should be enfranchised. 

11. Ycu want to distribute the voting power so that all classes should get 
some representation. Is not that important? — It is important. But I believe 
it is held not to be practicable at present to extend the franchise beyond 10* 
per cent, of the population. But since at present *the woman’s question is a 
very important one, we thought it would be better that the women too 
should have a vote ; this is for the next ten years or so. 

12. You do not think that the literacy qualification will tend to bring a 
certain number of women belonging to the poorer section of the community 
on the roll, whereas the property qualification will not? — I think mere literacy 
has nothing to do with intelligence. 

13. Nor is illiteracy either. Literacy makes it possible to have access to 
knowledge, written knowledge. It does not affect their intelligence, but it 
opens the way to knowledge by their having access to newspapers, etc. Is it 
not so? — ^I think the general sense of our discussions was that women who 
belong to a home where men are voteis are likely to know a little of politics 
and political conditions and this would be the easiest way of enfranchising 
the largest class of women belonging to the same class as men voters. 

14. I see you urge that at least ten seats should be reserved for women in 
the local legislature and that they should be elected in the urban areas from 
electorates consisting of men and women? — ^Yes. 

15. You are against the proposal of the Madras Government for reserva- 
tion of seats in the electorates all over the country? — This seemed a better 
plan . 

16. Have you any idea of what the total number of women who will be 
enfranchised under your scheme will be? — (Mrs. Hensman): Under this 
scheme whereby wives and widows of men who are entitled to vote under 
the property qualification are enfranchised there will be roughly speaking, 
2 million women in proportion to the 5 million and odd men that would; 
be enfranchised under the new conditions. 

17. You mean the new municipal and local board franchise? — ^Yes. 

18. Your proposal is to get double the women as those proposed by the 

Franchise Committee, but to confine them substantially to those people who 
have the property qualification? — Yes. - ^ 

19. The Honshu Mary Fichford : If the group system were introduced, 
would you prefer to have fairly large groups electing two or three people of 
whom one will have to be a woman? — ^Yes. 

20. Do you feel that if there is a. mixed group electing one member theiL 
women would not get so much chance of election? — ^Yes. 
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21. And tliorefore yon favour what has been called the multi-member 
constituency ? — ^Yes. 

22. I see you ai*e not in favour of abolishing the present direct franchise 
and the introduction of a completely indirect franchise? — ^Yes. 

23. On that point you disagree with the memorandum which has been 
just put before us? — ^Yes. What influenced our decision was also this, that 
we had a feeling that j^dult franchise was not likely to be immediately 
pra^icable and we were considering what will be practicable for the nest 
10 or 15 years. 

24. You realise the practical difficulties about enfranchising a very large 
number more than at present, and feel that it may not be possible to go 
all at once very far towards adult franchise. And I see that you say you 
would be prepared to accept a lower literacy qualification for women in case 
the enfranchisement of wives and widows is not adopted? — ^Yes, in case that 
is not adopted for any reason. 

25. You really put forward two alternatives; firstly enfranchisement of 
wives and widows, and if that is not accepted, you suggest the lower literacy 
qualification for women in order to bring in a substantial number of voters. 
Is it not so?-— £ think at the present moment women have not got clashing 
or communal interests, and their interests are the same to whichever classes 
they may belong. And if the largest proportion can be enfranchised, it 
would be advantageous to the women^s cause. 

26. You do not attach importance to the one or the other method so 
long as a considerable number come on the electoral roll? — ^Yes. But we 
have some figures to show that merely by adopting the literary test, a lesser 
number of women woulS be brought on the electoral roll than by adopting 
other tests. 

27. You say that you do not favour the proposal for reservation of seats 
put forward by the Madras Government. But I think there is a slight mis- 
understanding there because you say you are not in favour of the system 
of reservation of seats, whereby if no woman is elected in the joint elec- 
torate a certain number of seats are to be filled up by candidates who polled 
the largest number of votes. And this number would be automatically 
reduced in proportion to the number of seats secured by women in the 
election. I thiii tWe is a little misunderstanding there because the pro- 
posals of the Provincial Government were that these seats should be in 
addition to the seats won in open competition. Would that rather modify 
your view of the Government's proposals? — ^Even then we felt that the 
difficulties of women getting into the Co;pncil being such as they are at 
present, we should have a minimum of ten reserved seats. 

28. But the Government want these seats to be in addition to those won 
in open election and of course you think that only as a temporary measure 
and not in any way to interfere with or discourage women from standmg 
in general constituencies, your proposal may be adopted? — The whole thing 
is a temporary measure because we hope that in the nest 25 years there will 
be almost a revolutionary change in the position of women. 

29. Some method of adequate representation you want meanwhile? — ^Yes. 

30. Mr.%. Suhharayan : I understand that most of your members are in 
the educatio^^al and medical services. I suppose you have had a good deal 
of experience in public work?— Yes most of them are. They have some 
experience of public work. 

31. Would you tell me whether your association would suggest that there 
should be separate polling booths for women? — Separate special polling 
booths would be necessary. 
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32. Do you think that if the wires and widows of property owners are 

•enfranchised, women will think it derogatory to accept such a qualification? — 
Yes, as a matter of fact I know that some women do think so, but we 
thought it would be the simplest method of enfranchising the largest number 
'of women. ^ • 

33. Do you think it will perpetuate the idea, if such an idea does exist, 
that women are dependent on men? — It does exist. But at present the 
woman is dependent on her husband. She is not economically independent. 
But that does not mean that she has no status; we want that the status 
may be recognised in the rote also. 

34. It has been pointed out that there has been one drawback to your 
proposals for reservation of seats. It has been pointed out that the women 
elected by municipal areas will pay more attention to towns than to rural 
areas. What is your answer? — ^There must be some drawback to every plan. 

35. Do you think the women who are elected by the municipal areas will 
bear in mind the interests of the women of rural areas ? — I am sure they would 
take an interest. But what we mean is that the main committees of women 
are in towns. Still in their conferences the resolutions deal equally — even 
more in fact — with the problems of women in rural areas than with women 
in urban areas. I do not think there is any dangdi* of the interests of the 
rural areas being forgotten if the urban women represent them. If you 
look at any of the resolutions brought up at the All-India Women’s Conference 
for the last five years, I think most of the resolutions refer more to women 
of rural areas than to women of urban areas. 

36. I see that you, Mrs. Hensman, differ from the proposals put forward 
by the Women Graduates’ Union. They ask for ten seats. You are satisfied 
with five or six! — (Mrs. HenSman): May I say that that answer to the 
questionnaire was sent in by me on the 29th January. Since then, on 
February 18 — it was more than I hoped for — ^the Provincial Franchise Com- 
mittee issued their report with that very hopeful paragraph that out of 200 
and odd non-official seats, ten should be reserved for women. And so I beg 
leave to change my opinion about it. I informed the Secretary of tha 
Franchise Committee of this. 

37. I think you were under the impression that the strength of the House 
would be 132 and so you suggested five? — ^Yes, Now I want 10 out of 220. 
I would not hold to five. 

38. It has been stated that women, even if they are given the vote, do 
not care to use it and will not use it even if their franchise is widened? 
What do you say? — I think they cssn see to it that everybody who has a vote 
will use it. They will be persuaded to do so, gradually. 

39. Sir Muhammad Yahuh : Don’t you think that by giving the votes ta 

wives and widows only, you deprive the unmarried talent of womanhood 
which is able to serve the country more than the married women, of the 
vote? — (Mrs. M. Lahshmi Ammal). Yes, that has been suggested to us. There 
is the literacy qualification and there is the property qualification. Women 
who own property or who have been educated up to Secondary School Leaving 
Certificate are to be enfranchised. If any women who have not these quali- 
fications are left out, their interests will not be very much different from 
those of the other women who have been enfranchised. Tfipre will not be 
much difference in their interests, ^ 

40. Don’t you think that a very large number of Hindu women have no 
property of their own? — ^Yes, but many of them are either married or widows. 

41. You deprive those who are not married or are not widows of their 
vote. You do not want women to taj^e part in the service of their country 
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before they are married — Yon mean the people who have neither education 
nor property. They will be so few that we cannot think of them at present. 

42. Do '^"ou think that in this system of giving votes to wives and widows, 
the opinion of woman will he always (as a slave to the husband) that of her 
husband or that she will be able to exercise her own judgment?-— I do not 
think so. I think if a ^husband and wife hold different opinions on a 
question the husband is" as much likely to be influenced by the wife as the 
wife by the husband. 

43. You want to give votes to wives and widows on the property rights- 
of their husbands. Would you give the husbands votes on the property 
right of their wives? — I don’t quite know what interests the husbands have 
in the property ot their wives or that there are many such cases. 

44. Among the Mohammedans there are cases where the property is in 
the names of tlie wives? — If the husbands are neither illiterate and do not 
evade the tax I consider it should be 'tdce versa. 

*#*#*** 

45. Khan Bahadur Aziz-id-Euque • Supposing women’s representation is 
assured and you get lO^seats^ in that case would you like the electorates to 
be mixed electorates, women and men, or that they should he confined to 
women? — (ilfrs. Eensman): All of us are very much in favour of joint elec- 
torates. We feel that no separate electorates should be marked out for 
women. 

46. Major Milner : You know that the proposal of the Provincial Com- 
mittee will enfranchise 4 million men and 900,000 women, do you prefer that 
scheme to the group scheme whereby adult men and women would be enfran- 
chised by the indirect system.^^ — (3Irs. M. Lakshmi Ammal): Yes, we do 
favour that. We are against indirect voting for this reason that we feel that 
many people w'ho have now" a vote w-ould be very loath to give up that vote. 
Another reason is that we have never found anybody who could tell us how 
the group system could be worked, whether territorially or alphabetically. 

48. On the matter of your first objection do you appreciate that the feel- 
ings of those direct voters might be translated to the indirect voters because 
only one-half of the landlord people would be affected adversely, whereas 
the balance of, perhaps, 20 millions would be given indirect votes and there- 
fore would be affected favourably? — ^We felt that that certainly would he a 
step towards enfranchisement but what the committee wanted at the time 
was a practical suggestion for enfranchisement and we felt that that would 
be only a difficulty as a temporary measure, and that the most practical thing 
w’ould be to keep the direct vote 

49. Assuming that the group system was thought by the committee to he 
practicable, would it alter your view?— We would take^it and ask that if the 
groups were to be fifty-fifty or sixty-forty there should be three represent- 
atives, one a man, the other a woman and one either a man or a woman. 
Tf that could be introduced we would not be against it. 

50. Biwan Bahadur Bamaswami Mudaliyar : Are you a member of the 
Women’s Franchise Union?— Only a member of the Committee. 

51. Yoiw TJiiion is not of the opinion that it is derogatory to be enfran- 
chised as a wife voter?— We had" very little time to consult the Union. 

52. Your Union is certainly of the opinion that it ^s not derogatory?— 

53. You think that husband and wife both combine to build up the family 
and the property is as much the wife’s as it is the husband’s?— Yes- 
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APPENDIX. 

Notes of dissent by Dr, (Mrs.) Muthidahshmi Beddi, Dr. •Lazarus, Dr. 
Sattur, Miss Myers, Miss C. N. N allarmitliii Ammal and Miss C. Gordon, 
to the “ Answers to the Franchise Questionnaire ’’ submitted to the 
Indian Franchise Committee on the Srd March in the name oj the com- 
mittee of the Women Graduates^ Union, Madras. • 

I. — Note of dissent by De. (Mrs.) S. Mutsulakshmi Reddi. 

« m 

As no proper notice was given for the meeting on the 22nd February 
and as no intimation was received by me as well as by six others for the 
meeting on the 24th morning 8-30 a.m., I have every reason to complain that 
I was not given an opportunity to express my views on this important 
subject to my fellow members on the committee. I wish to state here that 
I have signed the Joint Memorandum after much study, joint deliberation 
and thought and I still adhere to the views expressed therein. 

I shall briefly enumerate my reasons. The underlying hypothesis on 
which my views are based is Equal rights and equal opportunities for all 
irrespective of caste, sex, or creed and men and women shall possess equal 
-citizen rights. 

Marriage Qualification. 

Therefore I strongly oppose the suggestion thaf the wives and widows 
may be enfranchised on the property qualification of their husbands alive 
or dead. The very idea of enfranchising only the senior wife and the 
deserted wife, thereby disqualifying the junior wives in the family who 
are only victims of the evil custom of polygamy for citizen rights for no 
fault of theirs, is totally repugnant to me and will certainly not commend 
itself to any thinking women. 

The reason given in the above “ answers to the questionnaire ” for 
enfranchising the wives and widows of men entitled to vote under the pro- 
perty qualification is that the enfranchisement of the married woman 
is a recognition of the family unit as the basis of national life and of the 
equal partnership of men and women in that unit.^^ I submit there can 
never be an equal partnership where the women are not only economically 
dependent upon their men but also made to depend upon their men even 
for their citizen rights. As it is, they cannot have any status independently 
of their men and we add another code to the ones already in force to accen- 
tuate the utter dependency of women upon men. 

A study of the provisions of the bill for the prevention of polygamy 
among the Nqmbudris, a class of orthodox Brahmins in Malabar which has 
been introduced in the local legislative council will prove how harmful 
is this custom even among a certaih section of people and also the repeated 
resolutions of the All-India Women’s Conference on this same subject will 
show how much women suffer from this evil. 

Therefore I am strongly of opinion that a woman should be a citizen 
by her own right and her rights of citizenship should not be based on an 
extraneous qualification like marriage. 

Nominal property "qualification. 

As compared with men very few women hold property in their own 
names or right and even if the property qualification for voting is made 
nominal women are bound to suffer so long as our social syi^eii^^ remain as 
they are. 

Adult Franchise. 

If a literacy test of any kind be introduced under these circumstances 
women will be placed at still jzreater disadvantage for the obvious reasons 
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that there are many more literate men than women. Moreover literacy is 
no education and the mere ability to read and write or even passing the 
Vth standard cannot form a test of one’s power of understanding and 
judgment. 

«> Adult Franchise, 

Under these circumstaAices I consider the immediate adoption of the 
principle of Adult Franchise to be the best and the most acceptable mode of 
securing political equality between the men and the women of this country. 


Special representation for women. 

While I do recognise that at the initial stage many women may not be 
returned to the Legislative bodies, I hold strongly the view that no good 
purpose will be served by having a number of undeserving women in the 
Legislature. Even two or three women of capacity, courage and conviction 
will be sufficient to press the women’s point of view, and would be an asset 
to their sex. 

From my own experience on the Legislature, I can speak with confidence 
that there are many men in the Legislature who are anxious to help the 
advancement of women as the forward jamong our men realise that woman’s 
cause is man's and they^ise or sink together Of course, there are certain 
matters relating to women and children on which even our best intentioned 
men lack experience and want advice which can be supplied only by a 
few capable and courageous women. As it is, we have not many women 
who can afford to devote themselves to public work and who possess the 
necessary knowledge and capacity for the same. From my own experience 
of the recent events, I have no doubt that capable women will be recognised 
and returned if they are put up and supported by organised women associa- 
tions in the land. 

I myself was chosen by Government from a list of women submitted by 
the Women’s Indian Association as I was associated with its work since its 
very inception and I did not belong to any party or to any particular creed. 
As there are springing up throughout India powerful and influential women 
organisations, I do not think there will be hereafter any difficulty in having 
women returned through such associations to the Assembly and Councils. 

The All-India Bodies will put up candidates to the Assemblies and the 
local women’s organisation will send candidates to the councils and they 
are likely to put up worthy and deserving condidates who can best advocate 
their cause. 

Bombay returned two women workers to the Municipality, one of whom 
is the social section secretary of the A. •!. W. C. and topped the poll. In 
Madras an Anglo-Indian Lady has been returned twice to the city corpora- 
tion through open elections. 

A few capable women even if defeated in an open election would benefit 
their constituency by the amount of propaganda done during election on 
the need of women’s reforms and thus would make the way easier for women 
that fopow them. More than making laws the essential factor for building 
up a democratic constitution is public education and public enlightenment 
which would be possible only under a system of adult franchise, joint elec- 
torates and open elections. The fear that is entertained in certain quarters 
that Indian women would find it difficult to be returned in a general consti- 
tuency or^woitld hesitate to f^e open election is thoroughly unfounded. 
The women that have dared the* police and the lathi charges that have had 
the courage to face even the drunkards and that have gladly gone to prison 
giving up purdah will not hereafter easily acquiesce in a position of utter 
subordination either at home or outside. 
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I am against reservation because it makes it easy for any woman to get 
in as the seats have to be filled up somehow or other. Both •deserving and 
undeserving will get in and if all of them are not sensible enough to be 
united in their demands, much harm will be done to the women’s cause. 
After studying the evidence before the Lothian Committee Snd aftet 
xealising how unseen forces have been at work tg divide «fche ranks of women 
and to disturb the unanimity of the decisions arrived at by the All-India 
Women’s Organisation, I am ail the more convinced that people who seek 
posts of honour and responsibility should exert to haake themselves worthy 
of the same. The above test is much more necessary in the case of women 
than in that of men as women have got other important functions to 
perform namely those of making a good and happy home and the rearing 
of good and patriotic citizens for the country, instead of wasting their 
energy and time at a place for which they are not quite fit. 

As we expect the new^ constitution to be a fully responsible Government 
the State should concern itself only with the creation of equal political rights 
and equal opportunities for all irrespective of caste, sex, creed or race and 
the details of working should be left to the people themselves. By providing 
expedients and protection at the very beginning of the new constitution 
for certain classes and communities we certainly brand them with the mark • 
of inferiority and incapacity. 

Therefore the stand that the three organised Vomen associations have 
taken on this question of reservation is in my opinion a right and dignified 
one. 


II. — Note of dissent by Miss C. Gordon, B.A., L.T., Senior Lecturer 
(Kindergarten), Teachers Training College, Saidapet. 

I am in perfect agreement with the two principles, which are essential 
to the best interest of women of India, namely: — 

(1) That the terms of the Franchise shall be the same for women as 

for men without special exceptions. 

(2) That the terms shall be such as to enfranchise as nearly as posable 

the same number of women as of men voters. Therefore the 
proposal for enfranchising the wives and widows on the pro- 
perty qualification of their husbands alive or dead is not accept- 
able to me and also the provisions of protective expedients for 
women as against men. 

Therefore I am opposed to Protective Legislation ” for women as it is 
based upon a supposition that women cannot succeed in open competition 
with men in the public life of the* country. 


III. — Note op dissent by Miss C. N. Nallamuthu Ammal, M.A., L.T., 
Lecturer, Lady Willingdon College, Madras. 

I stand for adult franchise and no reservation and therefore dissent from 
the views expressed in the answers to the franchise questionnaire submitted 
by the six members of the Committee of the Women Graduates’ Union to the 
Lothian Committee. 


IV, — Note of dissent by Miss Myers, B.A. (Hons.) M.A., .Acting Prin- 
cipal, Queen Mary’s College, Madras. 

I agree with Dr. Muthulakshmi Reddi that marriage is a highly question- 
able qualification for enfranchisement and I dissent entirely from the assump- 
tion that political opinion is a family affair. To allow only a man’s senior 
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wife a voice in the election is indeed a lamentable proviso. It tacitly admits 
that a womanr, individual entity is of less importance than her relationship 
to a man. 

At the same time I do not think that the country is yet ready for com- 
plete adult suffrage. I think that as things are at present, the marriage 
qualification will be*" worthless and complete adult franchise impracticable. 

Let women enter the lists on equal terms with men, the various women’s 
Unions doing all in thei>^ power to alter the property laws and in every way 
enhance their opportunities. 

With Dr. IMuthuIakshmi Reddi, I am opposed to the reservation of seats 
for women in the Legislative Council. It is quality not quantity that will 
count in the earlier years. 


V. — Note of dissent by Dr. Lazarus, B.A., Superintendent, 

Government Victoria Hospital for w^omen, Madras, 

AND 

VI, — Da. Satur, B M.O., Government Victoria Hospital for women, 

Madras. 

1. We do not agree ^lat marriage should be the basis of franchise for 
women. 

2. We want the#terms of franchise to he the same for both men and 
women. 

3. We are not for reservation of special seats for women but if no women 
are returned by open election we favour the co-option of deserving women 
by the elected legislature. 


Memorandum susmitted fcy Mr. M. S. SRESHTA, M.L.C., Indian 
Christian (Catholic). 

When I recieved from you a questionnaire in connection with the 
Franchise Committee, I did not send a reply as I felt that my views would 
be adequately placed before the Committee by others as there was not 
much difference of opinion in regard to the matters involved. I however, 
fi'nd now that the question of composition of the local Legislative Council 
and the question as to whether the Minority Communities should have not 
special electorates, may be considered by the Indian Franchise Committee 
now sitting. Had I known that this would be the case, I would have 
offered myself as a witness for examination by the Committee. In these 
circumstances, I wish briefly to state Jay views on the two questions 
referred to. I request that this letter may be placed before the Indian 
Franchise Committee. I am prepared to implement it by my evidence 
if it is required. I would like to add that the Catholic Association of 
South Kanara which is one of the best organised Christian Association of 
India, has desired me to represent its views to the Franchise Committee. 

Composition of the Local Legislative Council. 

I understand that while in the Minorities Pact arrived at when the 
Bound Table Conference was sitting in London, 13 seats were recommended 
for Indian Chri?rfcians in the Local Legislative Council, the Local Franchise 
Committee tias recommended 11, and the Madras Government 9. I do not 
know what formula was adopted for fixing the number. The present number 
of Indian Christian seats in Council is 5. Two of th^ Depressed classes 
members being Indian Christians the total number of Indian Christians 
in the Council becomes 7. Under the future constitution no Indian Christian 
will be returned to the Council by the depressed classes. It follows that 
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while the number of total seats in Council are to be approximately doubled 
the number of Indian Christians would not be increased in proportion. 
If the recommendations now made are approved, the Indian Christian 
Community would be in a worse position than at present. ^I would therefore 
press for the number of seats being fixed at 13 as suggested ip, the Mino- 
rities Pact. 

Form op Electorate. 

The bulk of the Indian Christian Community as in favour of special 
Electorates. I presume that the principle is that the Minority Communi- 
ties should be allowed to have the Electorates they desire. They may be 
expected to know what is best in their own interests. No one knows 
better where the shoe pinches than the one who wears it. Following this 
principle, I maintain that the Indian Christian Community should be granted 
special Electorates. The argument in favour of special Electorates have 
been so often stated that I need not repeat them in this letter. I would 
only say for the present, that if the object is to send to the Council a 
person who is a true representative of a Minority Community, he should 
be selected by the member of that Community and not mainly by the 
members of the Majority Community as would be the case if joint Elec- 
torates with reservation of seats are given. No doubt the advantage of 
influencing voters belonging to the Majority Comjnunity, would be lost if 
members of Majority Community are not included in the joint Electorates. 
But if the Majority Community is really sincere in pressing Minority 
Communities to accept joint Electorates and are desirous of giving Minority 
Communities the advantage of influencing voters belonging to the Majority 
Community, there is an easy solution. Members of the Majority Community 
might in addition to being granted special Electorates be allowed to vote 
on joint Electorates for Majority Community candidates without being given 
the privilege of being returned to the Council by such Electorates. I 
understand that the Justice Party is prepared to recommend this solution 
and I would strongly urge that this solution may be accepted. It will be 
■quite fair and in accordance with the present day attitude towards the 
Minority problem to give weightage to Minority Communities. 

Education. 

There is a provision in the treaties entered into by the Allied Powers 
with new States formed after the great War, that whenever forty parents 
belonging to a racial, religious or linguistic minority desire that a school 
should be established for their children, the reqiiest should he granted 
and a pro rata grant should be made irrespective of the existence of any 
other school however close it mi^t be to the site of the proposed school. 
The inclusion of this provision in the new Constitution and of other provi- 
sions to enforce it would remove a long standing source of discontent among 
members of the Indian' Christian Community and do away with the constant 
friction that the present education rules give rise to. The members of the 
Indian Christian Community are desirous that their children should receive 
secular education in a religious atmosphere. So long as the Constitution 
affirms that it would in no way interfere with the practice of one’s religion 
within the bounds of morality, it is not open for the State to question 
the attitude of a religious minority in regard to combining religious and 
secular education. It is incumbent, for especially Catholic^ Christians that 
they should send their children to school where 'their religio?^ is taught; 
this is prescribed by the Canon Law which is binding on the conscience of 
Catholics. , 

The attitude to he adopted towards Minority Communities has been 
gradually evolved; and now that a new Constitution is on the anvil, the 
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principles by which the framers of this Constitution are to be guided 
should be up to date ones, e.gr., those that were adopted in the treaties- 
with New States already referred to. 

According to ,the existing Education Rules, it is not only difficult to’ 
obtain rec(agnition of Elementary Schools but also to obtain adequate grants. 
For instance, although a very large sum of money is spent for Elementary 
Education by the Mangaldte Municipal Council, no contribution is mad© 
out of this amount to Catholic Schools. As Catholics are bound to send 
their children to their own Schools, it follows that the Catholics of Mangalore 
be?ir a double burden. They contribute a large portion of the taxation 
which goes to maintain the Municipal schools which are not used by 
Catholics; and they have to bear the cost of their own Schools. 

Safeguards in other matters are also required. 

I have stated my views briefly and am prepared to amplify them, if 
required. 


Mr. M. S. SRESHTA, M.L.C., representing Indian Christians 
(Catholics). 

1. The Chairman: You are representing the Indian Christian community?’ 
--Yes. 

2. The whole of it? — I have been authorised to represent the Catholic 
Association of South Kanara. 

3. What is the Indian Christian population of this province? — think 
the population is about 1,733,243. 

4. That is in Madras? — The Madras Presidency. 

5. The Indian Christians as a whole .P — Yes. 

6. How many Roman Catholics and how many Protestants are there? — 
A little more than half are Catholics and the rest are Protestants. 

7. I understand you want a separate electorate for the Indain Christian 
population? — That is so. 

8. How many seats do you ash, for? — The .minorities pact suggested 14 
seats to be given to the Indian Christians. 

9. You have seen tVe proposals of the Madras Provincial Committee? — 
11 are suggested ‘by the Local Franchise Committee. 

10* How many have you at present? — ^We have 5, 

11. And you propose how many.^ — I propose 14, the number given by the* 
minorities pact. 

12. Seeing that the house is only going to increase from 132 to 220, on 

what basis do you want 14 as opposed to 5? — Besides the five, two of the 
representatives of depressed classes are Indian Christians, making a total 
of seven Indian Christians in the Legislative Council. I suggest that on the 
basis of the number given to the Moslem community, which I cxuite admit 
they deserve. The Local Government has said that the Moslem community 
has always had a weightage, and my contention is that the same principle* 
should be applied to the Indian Christian community. That is also the 
opinion of the Minorities committee. The exact ratio will have to be worked 
out. *1 

13. WhaF is the number of th^ Moslem community? — In the whole Presi* 
dency it is at present 3,305,937. 

14. We had some evidence given in Bengal to the effect that the Protest- 
ant section of the Indian community do not want separate electorates, but 
reservation of seats. Is that correct? — I think that statement is not correct. 
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In the Madras Presidency both Indian Christian Catholics and Protestants 
want separate electorates. 

15. The Chairman. — (Addressing Chairman, Provincial Conimittee). Have 

you any evidence on that point? — ^Yes, the Protestants .also want separate 
electorates. , 

16. Is there any evidence from the President of th^ Association to that 

effect? — Yes. • 

17. You have no evidence from this communij^y.? — ^We examined no wit- 
nesses but there was one statement. If I am hot mistaken the Indian 
Christians sent a statement to the Statutory Commission and in that memo- 
randum it was stated that they wanted separate electorates. 

18. Sir Ernest Bennett: What is the number of your caste of Indian 
Catholics? — About 850,000; half the total number. 

19. Your main desire for representation is in regard to the vexed ques- 
tion of schools? — That is one of the things. Another thing is the question 
of law, the law by which our community is to be governed, for instance, in 
the matter of marriages and so on. The Catholics, for instance are guid- 
ed by Canon law. The third point would be as regards Ecclesiastical pro(perty ; 
for instance in the Madras Presidency there has been some difficulty as regards 
property which has been transferred to the Church. It has been held that 
property cannot be transferred to the Church because the Catholic Church 
is under the Pope who is a Foreigner. When questions like that have arisen, 
for obvious reasons we desire separate electorates. There are other points 
as well but those are the chief which I have mentioned. 

20. Mr. Tamhe: Will you jilease explain paragraph 2? — ^The depressed 
classes are represented by certain members in the Council; two of them are 
Indian Christians. Hitherto there has been no rule that the depressed class 
community cannot be represented by a Christian. But in future the seats 
of these Christians who represent the depressed classes will cease to be filled 
by Christians. 

21. So there are depressed classes among the Indian Christians? — Yes. 

22. In what proportion? — I am unable to state that straightaway. 

23. 60 per cent.? — Not so much. I am sorry I cannot give the figure. 
I think it must be less than that. 

24. Are you prepared to give them separate re^; resen tation within the 
Christian community? — I think we could arrive at some convention whereby 
some seats should be given to the depressed class Christians. 

25. And Protestants? — It would not be necessary in the case of Protest- 
ants because territorially we are divided. There are certain areas in which 
the Protestants are in the majority and certain areas where the Catholics 
are in the majority and we ar^ prepared between ourselves to come to a 
convention whereby each sect gets a proportionate number of representatives. 

26. W'hat weightage -would you give the depressed classes in your com- 
munity?— It would not be necessary to give them weightage because the 
depressed classes have representative members of their own and within our 
community we would be able to give an adequa-te number. 

27. Are the Indian Christians whom you call depressed classes returned 
as depressed classes in the census .P~~No ; of course in the census a good 
many may call themselves depressed classes and not Christians; there has 
been some confusion, but if it is known they are Christians they are put 
down as Christians and not as depressed ^^lasses. ' 

28. Sir Muhammad Yahuh: Do you mean to say that even when a man is 
converted to Christianity the characteristics of the depressed classes are still 
felt by him ? — Yes : so far as the social status of the depressed class man is- 
concerned it is not quite altered. 
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29. There is the caste system among the Indian Christians? — ^Yes, to some 
extent. 

30. Is the feeing of the depressed classes among Christians as it is amongst 
the others? — No. , 

31. As regards the voting qualification you have now the same qualifica- 
tions as non-Muhamigiadan voters? — Yes. 

32. Has that in any way* adversely affected you. Have you the same 
voting qualifications propo:i;tionately ? — I am not prepared to answer that 
quet^iion as it does not ccJme within the points I am asked to give evidence 
on. I have not studied this matter. 

33. T)iwan Bahadur Bamaswami Mudaliyar : These two gentlemen who are 
nominated to the Legislative Council are nominated as depressed class 
and not as Indian Christians? — Yes. 

34. [ shall be glad if you W'ill explain a sentence in the penultimate para- 
grapii of yoiir statement. You say that although a very large sum of 
money is spent for elementary education by the Mangalore Municipal Coun- 
cil, no contribution is made out of this amount to Catholic schools I take 
it that the municipality does not make any contribution to any aided 
school whether, Catholic, Protestant, Hindu, Muslim or any other denomina- 
tion? — That is so. 

35. It is not a specia^. grievance with reference to Catholic schools? — 
There would be a* similar grievance on the part of the Protestants. 

36. But under the rules, the municipality runs its schools, I take it that 
Catholics are entitled to join those schools if they so chose? — That is so. 

37. Apart from that, these Catholic schools receive a grant-in-aid from 
the Crovernment direct? — That is so. 


38. Mr. Daniel Thomas: Among the Christian members of the Legislative 
Council during the last 10 or 12 years there has been no question between 
the Protestants and the Roman Catholics? — None whatever. 

39. I take it that the Catholic members and the Protestant members 
sitting together represent the whole community? — Absolutely. 

40. Prom your experience of the Legislative Council for the last 10 or 12 
years, you will agree that both the Catholic and the Protestant Members have 
been safeguarding the interests of the depressed classes themselves? — That 
is so. 

41. There is no need for depressed class Christians to be specially re- 
presented by the men of the depressed class Chinstians? — No, not necessary. 

, 42. You will also agree that during the last few years untouchability has 
very largely been wiped out? — That is so/ I might say that on the West 
Coast from which I come there is practically no untouchability at all. The 
depressed classes are treated in the same way as the caste people. There is 
no separate part of the church allotted to the depressed classes. 

43. Separate reservation in only in certain churches and they are very 
few in number? — Their number is getting less and less. 

44. So that the Christians are determined to wipe this out? — That is so. 

45. So far as the number of Christians in the Council is concerned, ever 
€ince the Reformed Councils there have been two nominated Indian Chris- 
tians?— There haye always been two extra members nominated. 

46. In the last Council Mr. Nanuvuyir Pillai was nominated to re- 

present the Protestant Christians including the depressed classes? — I am 
afraid that I am not aware of this. . 

47. You may take it from me that that is so? — I w'as not in the Council 
at the time. 
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48. In tlie Legislative Conncii proceedings liis name appears as ' nomi- 
nated Protestant Christians \ I can refer to the book, if n^essary. I take 
it that considering the proportionate population of the Muslims and the 
Indian Christians yon would require, in fairness, that at least half the 
number of seats allotted to Muslims should be given to Indian Christians? 

' — A little more than half. On the aritlmie'tical ratio we are more than 
half the Muslims. • 

49. At least half? — Quite. • ^ 

50. May I take it also that the Indian Christians play a very large part 
in the educational institutions of this province? — That is so. A very large 
number of the educational institutions here are conducted by the Chris- 
tian church or the Christian community. For instance, on the West Coast 
the largest men’s college is carried on by the Catholic community the largest 
women’s college is also carried on by the Catholic community. 

51. And so far as the women are concerned, the Indian Christian women 
are very much advanced? — Very much more advanced than others. 

52. ^ large number of them are employed in various capacities? — That is 
BO. Literacy among Indian Chri.stians is greater than any other community 
in India. 

53. Yesterday a very interesting suggestion w^s made by^ Diwan Baha- 
dur Ramachandra Rao, that if any Indian Christian does not like to continue 
in a separate electorate, he might be given a chance of withdrawing his name 
from the special constituency. Would you support that suggestion?—! 
would not support that suggestion I may add only one more thing if I am 
permitted to do so. I have already said that the principle of weightage must 
be applied to the Indian Christian community, if it is to be applied to the 
Muslim community. I quite see the justice of applying the principle of 
weightage to the Muslim community and the principle behind all minority 
treaties in Europe has been that weightage should be given to minority 
communities and I feel that great injustice will be done to the Indian 
Christian community if this principle is to be applied to the other minority 
communities and not to the Indian Christian community. 


Workmen from the Buckingham and Carnatic Mills. 

(Mr. V. NATESA CHETTIAR was the spokesman.) 

1. The Chairman: I understand that you represent various mills Is that 
correct? — We represent the Buckingham and Carnatic Mills. 

2. You represent the labour of those mills — Yes. 

3. Two alternatives have been put forward for the representation of 
factory labour in the Madras Provincial Council.^ One is that the trade 
unions should elect, by whatever procedure is provided, two or three repre- 
sentatives in order to speak for labour in the legislature^ in the same 
wav as the Chamber of Commerce representatives speak for capital or planters 
speak for capital or the landholders speak for capital. Tii^it is quite apart 
from the vote in the ordinary constituency and additional to According 
to this proposal the trade union is the 'basis. The other proposal is that 
all workmen in thp factories who are in receipt of Rs. 15 a month should 
be grouped into a special constituency and they should themselves elect two 
or three representatives on the nomination of anybody who likes to be 
nominated. Have you thought over -those two alternatives?—! have thought. 
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4. You have seen the proposals of the Provincial Committee and probably 
that set ymi tl^inking. Could you tell me your views on that issue? — Our 
point is this. We want to be represented by the workers only and not“ 
through trade uniqns or any other union because a very small number of 
us are in the trade unions. Even 20 per cent, are not members^ specially in 
the Madras Presidency. 

5. Is anybody of you geiitlemen a member of the trade union? — Yes, 
almost all of us are members of the Buckingham and Carnatic Mill employees 
Uni^n. 

6. It is a textile union? — -Yes. It is a registered union. We want to 
•say this, that if a vote is given through the trade unions it is a block 
for all the employees. We want to be represented and we want the 
representative to be vo“ted for by the workers themselves. We want that 
workers should he elected bv workers — ^their own body. They should not he 
induced or instructed by others. 

7. Supposing the union was developed as it is in England or Germany 
and it included all the textile workers and it had a regular system of 
election from the bottom up to the top, would you still be of the same 
opinion or would yon then approve of election through the trade union? — 
That will he after some time. We might have a change in our ideas. 
It is not a question of one year. It will take some time. 

8. Your objection to tiTe trade union is that it is not sufficiently repre- 
sentative to speak for the workers in the textile mills? — ^Yes. 

9. If that was so organized, you may reconsider your view? — ^Yes. 

10. Mr. Bahhale: May I know whether you were supplied with a copy of 
the questionnaire issued hy the Indian Franchise Committee? — ^No. We saw 
it in the papers. 

11. Who asked you to appear before this committee. Is it of your own 
accord or were yon asked by somebody to come and give evidence? — We were 
told that we would be asked to give evidence. 

12. By whom? — One of our Welfare Superin'feendents told us. 

13. You were told by one of your Welfare Superintendents that you 
v-ould he asked to give evidence ?— Yes. 

14. Bid you show your statement to that Superintendent? — No. But we 
had a talk with him. 

15. And he approved of it in the talk? — He said you may differ from 
one another, it does not matter and you may go and give evidence. 

16. Diwan Bahadur Bamasivami Mudaliyar: Your association is different 
from the Textile Workers Association which was called the Madras Labour 
Union some time back?— It is different. 

17* Most of the employees in your mill are members of that Association? — 
They are in both. 

18. The membership of your union is 300 and odd? — ^Not exactly. 

19. What is the strength? — 3,000 and odd. 

20. And what is the strength of the Labour Union? — That we do not know. 
They say it is 5,000. 

21. The Labour Union includes the employees of the Choolai mills also? — 
Yes. 

22. Mr. ^ahhale: But according to the annual report of the Registrar 

of Trade Unions the membershij)* of your union is 868? — ^Whenever there 
is some difficulty more members come in and when there is no difficulty they 
go out. , 

23. Have you got any difficulty at present? — Whenever there is a strike 
more members will get together. 
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24. Major Milner: That being so, you don’t attach any responsibility 
for that state of affairs to the union. Do you? — ^Yes. We have no faith 
in the union at all. 

25. I understand you to say that whenever you are in difficulty you 

rush to the union and when the union has extricated you from that diffi- 
culty you rush out? — We have not gone to that yet. Because we are in an 
infant stage yet, it is very difficult to educate our people. * 

26. You have not educated your people to the extent that they wiE 
remain members permanently ? — ^Yes. 

27. The latest report shows that the membership •of your union is only 
326. How many workers are there in your mills? — ^About 8,000. 

28. How many are there in the other union? — ^We have no idea. 

29. Is there a greater number in that union than in your own? — ^We 
express our own views. 

30. In answer to a question from the Chairman you said that you want 
one of your, own workers to represent you in the legislature? — ^Yes. 

31. Have you men competent and able to represent? — ^Naturally we will 
come to that position. 

32. Are there men at present in that position? — No, we are not at 
present in that position. 

33. None of you gentlemen is competent to represent your fellow workers 
in the legislature? — {Another member of the deputation) Before answering 
that point I shall place before the Committee the present condition of the 
labourers. The labourers of to-day are different from the labourers of 25 
years ago. The labourers have been keenly watching the movement under 
the Trade Unions Act and under the Factories Act. But still when com- 
pared with other nations they are far below the standard. About 50 per 
cent, of the labourers are illiterate men and 25 per cent, cannot spell their 
names and 20 per cent, understand their respective languages, Tamil, 
Telugu and others and only about 5 per cent, understand English. Open 
competition for them is not feasible for them at present. Some special 
representation should be arranged for the factory workers. 

34. That being the state of affairs, which we all agree is a very unhappy 
one, is not that all the more reason why you should unite and combine 
together in some form of organisation whatever it may? — It is. 

35. So that generally you would favour organizing together in the form 
of union or some similar association to protect your mutual interests? — It 
cannot be done in one day. It will take some years. 

36. Let us admit that for the sake of argument, although apparently 
there are unions which can do that? — In the next 20 years we will combine 
iind we will ask for further privileges. 

37. If you never make a start you vill never come to the state of affairs 
you wish to ! You know if a trade union is i)roperly constituted, properly 
registered and so on, one of the rules in India is that there should be a 
majority of the workers on the executive? — ^Yes. 

38. That being so, it is quite in the power of the workers to run a union 
and control it?-“'Yes. 

39. If those rules were complied with the workers would have control of 
it? — But generally in this country the employers look with suspicion on those 
labourers who take an active part in the organization of labour. 

40. In this country you say employers look with suspicion'* on J^hose who 
take an active part in the workers’ trade unions? — ^Yes. 

41. Is that one of Jhe reasons why your membership is so small? — ^Workers 
are afraid to be members of the union. 
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4^. Bttt, if all the workers combine together and become members of the 
union and are united they will be able to stand. Would not they? — Efforts- 
were made in the past to unite them but they failed. Even the Whitley 
Commission^j nrhen they visited Madras, tried to amalgamate the Madras 
Labour Union and our Employees Union. But there was some difficulty 
about the appointment of the executive officials and our Employees Union, 
did not agree to be amalgamated with the Madras Union. 

43. Is not that matter Entirely in the hands of the woi’k people them- 
selves. If you stand together and elect your own officials, is it not in 
your own hands to rectify the state of affairs which exists to-day? — ^Though 
it* is, yet it is not practicable in our mills. 

44. The Chairman: Major Milner, let us get at what the facts are rather 
than the possibilities. 

45. Major Milner: I understand you to saj^ that the fact that you do not 
all stand together is one of the reasons why you have not been able to organize 
the unions on a proper basis? — Yes. 

46. Is there any other reasons besides that.? — ^Yes. 

47. What? — These unions are organized whenever there are strikes and* 
all sorts of other politics are also introduced into the trade unions. The 
workers are asked to sympathise with the political movement and thereby 
the labourers are put to the hardship of being out of work and so on and the 
labourers therefore gene^'ally lose faith in their unions. 

48. If you all united and paid into a common fund and sustained each 
other, ^ there would ^ be no need to lose faith. What is the difficulty in 
organizing your union on a proper basis. You have said one is the suspi- 
cion on the part of the employers against those who take an active part in 
the movement. Is there any other reason? — ^Another reason is that labour 
is not much educated in the trade union movement. 

49. Are there any other reasons? — None, as far as I know. 

50. On this matter of representation of labour, if a union is properly 
constituted and ail the officials are elected by yourselves and you are duly 
registered, you will appreciate that it will have an office with sources of 
information. Don’t you think that they will be in a better position to. 
represent your interests than an ordinary individual worker without those 
facilities? — Exactly. If trade xinions are organised in the way they ought 
to he, certainly it would be beneficial, but I don’t think at the present 
moment the labourers have got any vote in the trade unions and so in the 
constitution which is going to be framed surely the work people will not be 
represented. 

51. May I put it finely this way. If a trade union was properly 
constituted in the way I have indicated ^whereby the workers have control, 
would you be willing that they should meet together in a union and elect 
one or more representatives to represent the labourers’ cause in the legisla- 
ture ? — ^Yes. 

52. It is only because they are badly constituted that you advocate direct 
representation by the workers? — ^Yes. 

53. Khan Bahadur Aziz-uVRugue : Supposing the trade unions are given 
the right to send members to the Legislative Council would that be an 
encouragement for the workei's to join the union? — That we have not got at 
the present moment. 

* ^ * «• * ^ * 

54. Butler : Would you agree to the group system being introduced' 
into the mills? — No. That privilege will be abused. 

55. You would each have a vote? — ^Yes, in the labour constituency. 
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56. You would agree that anyone getting Bs. 15 a monj}li should have 
the vote? — Yes. 

57. Will that be fair? — That would be quite fair. 

58. The system suits you quite well? — ^Yes. ^ 

59. Mr. F. F. James: Bid you discuss with yeur employers before ^ou 
came here the replies that you now gave.® — No, 

60. These are your own replies? — ^Yes. 

[Mr. K. Kuppuswami {one of the workmen)'] May I make a statement. 
My Lord? You have asked just now whether we considered the Franchise 
Committee’s report or the Government report. We are glad that you have 
given one more seat to labour. Hitherto the labour seat was filled by 
nomination. 'Bveii this increased representation proposed is not adequate 
for our interests seeing that you have proposed to give 8 seats for employers. 
I request the comniitt«'e to give equal representation to labour. 

The next thing that I want to mention is that we would be satisfied 
if one of us is elected by ourselves. It may be that we were not able 
•to put forth our case as strongly as outsiders till liow. Now we have confid- 
ence in ourselves and hope to be able to stand on our own legs. 

The third point that want to state is that we do not want separate 
electorates. We want joint electorates with reservation of seats for repre- 
sentation of factory labour and so on. I request the committee to give us 
one seat for the Madras city also. 

61. The Chairman: You want one labour seat in the general constituency? 
—Yes. 


Workmen from the Madras and Southern Mahratta Railway. 
(Mr. KUPPUSWAMI was the spokesman.) 

1. The Chairman: You represent the workmen on the Madras ,and 
Southern Mahratta Bailway? — ^Yes. 

2. Is the labour organised in a union? — ^Yes. 

3. What is the size of the union?— We are not in a position to give 
the number, because the question has not been referred to the union. 

4. Are you members of the union? — ^We are members, but we do not 
know the exact strength of the \inion. 

5. Are any of you on the executive of the union? — ^We have not come 
here as representing the union, but only in our individual capacity. We 
were asked by the administration to come and give our views here and we 
have come for that purpose. 

6. Who asked you to come here? — The Works Manager. 

7. You heard the evidence which the previous witness was giving? — 
Yes. 

8. You heard the points which were under discussion? — ^We dislike all 

•that discussion. That is conti*ary to our opinion. • 

9. What is your view.?’ — ^We want adult franchise. 

10. Bo you want any special representation for labour in the council to 
counterbalance the* representation of capital ? — ^Yes. 

11. On what basis will you have that representation .P — In joint electo- 
rates. 
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12. Yon want reservation of seats for labonr.^^ — ^We want more seats. 

13. In the council, capital has certain representation through organisa- 
tions like the Chdmber of Commerce, The Planters Association and so on. 
The question is whether you also in a collective sense require the same 
representation and •if so oj^ what basis it should be given ? If you say 
separate elector^ites or joint electorates how could it be applied to rail- 
way labour which is scattered all over the province? — ^We want adult 
suSrage and a joint ele*ctorate through organised unions. 

14. You say that the trade unions should elect your representatives? — 
Yes. 

15. You say that the railway union should be the electing medium of 
labour? — ^We have got our labour unions well organised and through them 
our representatives should be chosen. 

16. I would like to know whether special representation for labour 
should be secured through the railway union or whether it should be secured 
on the basis of the proposal put forward by the Provincial Franchise Com- 
mittee? — We want representation through the railway union. 

17. Is that the view of all of you.^ — ^We want the labour representative 
to be selected by the unjon consisting of all the workers on the railway. 

18. Until the union of all the workers on the railway is formed, what 
are you going to do? — ^75 per cent, of the employees are members of the 
union and that is as good as all. 

19. How many of you are members of the union of the Madras and 
Southern Mahratta railway? — ^We are unable to give the number. We hav^ 
come here in our individual capacity. 

20. I want to know the strength of the union? — A reference to the 
Union will clear your doubt. They will supply you with the figures. As out 
union was not invited to give evidence, we have not come with the figures. 

21. Mr, Souter: I am told there are 26,000 members on the union. You 
do not represent the union? You have come in your individual capacity? — 
Yes. 

Mr, Basudev : That number includes membera from outside the Madras- 
Presidency. 

22. Mr. James: I understand that the effective strength of the union 
with paid-up membership is now 9,000. — ^According to our union rules, even 
a member who pays one day’s wage is a member. It comes to 26,000. There 
are 5 to 6,000 other members who have paid part of their subscription, but 
we do not consider them as members of the union. 

23. Mr. Basuder : You say that only through the railway union candi- 
dates should be sent up to the legislative council. What about the other 
.classes of labour? — ^We do not object to other interests being represented. 


RAHMAT UNISSA BEGUM *) Representing the Madras Presi-^ 
NAZm HUSSAIN BEGUM ) dency Muslim Ladies^ Association. 

(Examined in Purdah.) 

^ The Ho'^hl£ Mary Pichford: The following is the statement made to ua 
m purdah by dlahmat Unissa Begum and Nazir Hussain Begum: — 

Vice-Chairman and Secretary of the Madras Presidency 
Uadxes Association. We are speaking for our association. We want 
adult franchise, registration to be made on an application to the registrar 
on payment ^ of a small fee. We are against any property qualification 
as also against any sort of literacy qualification for the reason that 
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Muslim ladies do not usually get mucli of au education. We are therefore 
against literacy as a test. We want separate polling • booths if possible, 
but if that is not possible everywhere we would be content* if separate 
entrances and exits are opened for women in polling booths with women 
polling officers.” • 

Bahmat Unissa Begum said : I want absolute equality with men 

all round. I am against any special electorate or reservation of seat£> for 
women.” 

'Nazir Kussain Begum said regarding the question of special re- 
presentation on the council in the event of no women being elected, “ 1 
have to say that it is important that women should be represented on the 
council. We have already got equal rights with men and we have come here 
not for securing it. We have come here only for the purpose of considering 
the franchise question.” 
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Present ; 

All members of the Indian Franchise Committee, and of the Madras 
Provinoial Franchise Committee. 


Khan Bahadm- P. KHALIF-UL-LAH SAHIB, M.L.C. 

1. The Chairman: Good moi'ning, Khan Bahadur. I understand you 
hare come here to state the view of the Muslim population of Madras. — ^Yes; 
so far as I understand it. 

2. Do you represent any special association or do you speak in your 
individual capacity? — I do^ not represent any special association. 

3. Would you make any statement? I understand that you have no 
written statement of your views on the question of the franchise. I may 
say that this committee is not going to settle the percentage of seats 
as between Hindus and Muslims. You may make a statement on behalf 
of the Muslim population on the franchise question. — ^In general I would 
like to state that the franchise should be enlarged to at least ten per cent. 

4. You want direct election' or election by the group system? — I am 
not in favour of the group system, 

5. In that ten per cent, what sort of voting power would you give to 
women? — So far as the voting qualification is concerned, I would like to 
say that any woman paying any taxes may be given the vote. I would 
like to add also that anyone who can come under the literacy test, namely 
anybody who is able to read or widte, may he given the vote. 

6. In other words, you agree with the proposals of the Provincial 
Franchise Committee? — ^Yes. 

7. Yon know their proposals about the depressed classes? — Yes. 

8. You agree with those proposals? — ^Not in general. I would like 
to answer questions, if the points are put to me in detail. 

9. Their proposal is that about 300,000^ of the depressed classes should 
be enfranchised, that they should be given separate electorates and also 
that they should he given votes in the general constituencies. — agree with 
those proposals. So far as the depressed classes are concerned, I would also 
like to add one more point. According to the present system, it is only 
the Hindu depressed classes that are counted as depressed classes. But 
there are quite a large number of Christian depressed classes who belong 
to the same community, namely Pariahs, etc.; these are not taken as 
depressed classes at all under the present system. I should think, so far 
as I have understood from their ideas also, that they are pressing for their 
being taken along with the other depressed classes. 

10. Sir Z^fiqar Ali Khan: Kh^n Bahadur, will you please let me know 
whether you want enfranchisement of women? — I do. 

11. And would you tell me if Muhammadan women in this part of the 
country possess property in their own nameT — ^Not many. A few do. 

12. Would you not consider that as a .qualification ? — That is not by itself 
sufficient. It would not give full representation to the women. 
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13. How many seats would you like to give to the Muhammadan women? 
— On the whole^ I would like that at least 5 to 7 per cent, may be given 
to women. 

14. Do you think that they should have elections in the urban areas 
alone or also in the rural areas? — ^To begin with, women may be given 
representation in urban areas. 

15. And would the purdah system interfere with their going to the 
polling station ? — So far as my experience goes,. I see that they are taking 
more interest in coming and voting at the elections. That is what I«’have 
seen myself. 

16- What is the condition of literacy among them? — ^Very poor. 

17. Do they know anything about the political conditions of the country? — 
Not much. 

18. Do you think that in spite of their ignorance of politics and in spite 
of the purdah system, they could represent women in the Council? — There 
are a few everywhere in all the districts, so far as I know, who can represent 
them in the Council. 

19. You want to give them 5 or 7 per cent. Do you think there will be 
sufficient Muhammadan women available for the Council? — ^There will be. 

20. Sir Sunder Singh Majithia: Have I understood you to say that there 
are depressed classes among Christians and thPat they are not counted 
among the Hindus? — ^Yes. They are not counted among the Hindus. 

21. That does not make any difference so far as the depressed people 
go, for they are counted as depressed classes, and would you like to 
separate them from the Christian and Musalman depressed classes ? — 
What I would suggest is that they should also be given representation. 
The idea is that they should be given special representation. So also I 
would recommend that so far as the depressed classes are concerned, they 
also do deserve and do need special representation. 

22. Would that representation be besides the representation that they 
get as Christians? — ^l?^atever provision is made for the Hindu depressed 
classes ought also to be made for the Christian depressed classes. 

23. In other words, am I to understand that the provision made for 
the Hindu depressed classes should also be extended to the Christian and 
Muslim depressed classes? — ^Yes. Quite so. 

24. Have I understood you aright when you say that 5 per cent, should 
go to Muhammadan women P— To women I say. 

25. Would you make any differentiation in this representation of women, 
that so much should go to the Hindus, so much for the Muhammadans, 
so much for others? — Whatever •applies in the case of the other constit- 
uencies, will apply also in the case of women. 

26. Would you not like to make any special recommendation in the case 
of Muhammadan women? — I would also like some special provision to be 
made for Muhammadan women when provision is made for others. 

27. Would that be separate from the quota of women? — ^It will be only 
within the quota of women. 

28. The Son^hle Mary Fichford: Do you not think that the possession 
of the vote would make women, even those in purdah, take a greater 
interest in politics, and urge them to make efforts to inform themselves of 
politics.^ — In do think so. 


29. Sir Muhammad Yahuh: Khan Bahadur Sahib, a suggestion was 
made here by a certain gentleman that if certain Mussalmans want to 
withdraw themselves from separate electorates, they may be allowed to. 
join the general electorates. Do ydu approve of this suggestion? — If the 
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suggestion should be adopted, I am sure it will give rise to a lot of dis- 
ruption among the community itself and it will certainly not be in the 
interest of the ‘community to give effect to the suggestion. 

30. You have said that j^ou are against the group system. If the 
gioup syster». is somehow or other introduced even in a supplementary 
form, would you like^the Mussalmans to be grouped with Non-Mussalmans 
or would you like to liave separate groups for Mussalmans ? — I am strongly 
against the group system. In case the group system is to be adopted, 
then I think that the systeih should be worked separately for the Mussalman 
community and for the Hindus. 

31. We are not going ’to decide the question of the number of members, 
but still we might have your opinion whether the composition of the Council 
as given by the Provincial Committee here and which is approved by the 
Local Government is satisfactory, and whether the Muhammadans will be 
satisfied with it or not? — So far as I understand Muslim public opinion 
here, I think they insist upon 15 per cent, of the total strength of the 
Council to be separately reserved for Muslims. 

32. Are you satisfied with the composition given by the Provincial 
Committee .P— —I think it falls below that 15 per cent. I mean the present 
recommendation of the Local Government. 

33. Are the Muhammadans in favour of it or not? — They do want a 
little more than that. ^ 


34. Dr. Ambedkar: I understand you to say that special representa- 
tion ou^t to be given to the depressed classes. But what I would like 
to know is this. Supposing your view was acceptable, and the seats 
reserved for the Christians are reduced in order to make provision for the 
representation of the depressed class Christians, would you be in favour 

that ; or would you reduce the seats assigned to the depressed class 
Hindus ?~-I have already stated that whatever applies to the Hindu depressed 
classes might apply to the Christian depressed classes also. 

35. In other words, you would not include the depressed class Christians 
in the total Christian population of the Presidency? — I would like to 
adopt the system recommended for the Hindu depressed classes, namely, 
give them separate electorates and also allow them to vote in the Christian 
constituency. 


36. Your view is that the Christian population of this Presidency 
should be exclusive of the depressed Christian population?— I said that they 
should be given special representation in the special electorate. At the 
same time I like the idea of their being allowed to vote in the Christian 
constituency also. 

37. That is not my position. ‘^The question is this. To-day some 15 
Seats are allotted to the Christians in thi^ Presidency, and 25 are allotted 
to the depressed classes. Now in order to give effect to your proposal 
of giving separate electorates for depressed class Christians, you would 
take a certain number out of the 16 seats assigned to the Christians or 
would you take a certain number out of the 25 assigued to the depressed 
classes?— My own idea is that the present assignment of 25 seats to the 
depressed classes is on the assumption that there are only Hindu depressed 
classes. The whole thing should be revised; in case they have decided 
to ^ve 26 seats, they ought to increase it with a view to adding the 
Christian depressed class representatives also. 


38. Mr. Taivi^e: You want to add some more to the seats that are 
proposed to be reserved for the depressed classes, to provide for Christian 
m^b?r ^ classes? — ^Yes. The Christian community may have to lose a single 


39. You have said you represent no association?—! do"" not represent 
association. ^ 


any 
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40. There was a meeting of the Muslim members of the Legislative 
Council ? — Yes. 

41. They adopted a certain memorandum? — They did. 

42. That is not in accordance with what you have stated? — Mostly it will 

be in consonance with that. • " 

43. You were present at that meeting? — Yes. 

44. But you were not deputed by the meetirfg? — No. 

45. Khan Bahadur Aziz-ul-BLugiie : What districts do you represent in 
the Madras Council? — I represent Trichinopoly and Madura. 

46. Will the tax paying qualification proposed for a voter bring in pro- 
portionately the same number of Muslims on the voting register? — ^Roughly, 
yes. Or it may be a little less. 

47. Due to economic circumstances? — Yes. 

***#*# 

48. Diwan Bahadur Bamasvmmi Mudaliyar: Bo you think the Hindu 
community will not be agreeable to the Christian depressed classes being 
mixed with them? — I do not think they will be agreeable. 

49. Therefore it is impossible, you think, to combine the Hindu depressed 
classes and the Christian depressed classes into one single separate electorate? 
— I should think it is well nigh impossible. 

50. So that if the Christian depressed classes should get special representa- 
tion at all, it must be either by a special electorate within the special elec- 
torate of Indian Christians or it must be by reservation in the special 
electorate of Indian Christians? — I say those are two separate classes. 

****** 


Memoranaum by Mr. M. S. KOTISWARAN, President (1) Madras 
Port Trust Workers’ Union, (2) Western India Match Factory 
Workers* Union, (3) Telephone Workers’ Union, submitted on 
behalf of Labour. 

I.— THE PEOVINCIAL LEGISLATURE. 

1. (a) At the outset I must protest against the abandonment of the prin- 
ciple of adult suffrage in inaugurating the new constitution. Even the 
modest recommendation of the Franchise Sub-Committee of the Round Table 
Conference, that the inmiediate increase of the electorate should not be less 
than 10 per cent., nor more than 25 per cent, of the total (population, seems 
fco have been x'ejected. At the present moment, the extension of the franchise 
to 10 per cent, of the total population seems to be regarded as the maximum. 
A.t this rate, I do not know what the final recommendation will be. 

(b) Yes. Illiteracy does not necessarily mean ignorance. Our workers are 
shrewd and practical, and have shown marked capacity in dealing with the 
affairs of their respective Unions. 

(c) I foresee no difficulty in regard to arrangements for the preparation, 
maintenance and revision of the electoral rolls, and for recording and count- 
ing votes, if the services of the suitable non-officials are enlisted. 

(d) I would urge the introduction of adult suffrage, at lessst in Municipal 
areas as a beginning; failing this I would suggest the following: — 

Earning of a minimum of Rs. 10 per month in the case of men 
workers and Rs. 5 a month for women workers. 

In the case of cities, every tenant whether occupant of a whole house 
or part of a house paying not less than Rs. 15 per year and in case (A 
Municipal areas, Rs. 12. 
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(/) I am not in favour of group system, as it will create a distinction 
between the workers and the higher classes, and place the former at a great 
disadvantage. 

(Ji) I am opposed to indirect elections on principle. 

2. (h) I am not in favour of this suggestion, as it will lead to different 
qualification in the case of different communities. The interests of the 
different communities will be* adequately safeguarded in the electoral system 
which •! have suggested. * 

(c) In the widest sense of the term, as specified in the Questionnaire^ a 
property qualification may be accepted provided it is low enough to bring in 
a large number of the workers as suggested above. 

{d) I am in favour of educational qualification independently of property, 
I would suggest Higher Grade Elementary education or middle school course. 

(e) No.^ I am not willing to regard the military class as entitled to any 
special privileges. 

3. (a) It is desirable to give votes to wives or widows of male electors 
qualified on the basis of property, 

(b) No. 


(c) I am against the system of co-option. Reservation of seats in 
certain urban areas to the Extent of 5 per cent, through a system of joint 
electorates would be a better method. 

4. I favour a system of joint electorates for the Depressed Classes with 
reservation of seats on the population basis. 

^ 5. In the absence of adult suffrage, labottr must have special representa- 
tion through registered Trade Unions, taking labour as a whole, industrial 
agricultural as well as plantation, the number of seats so reserved should be 
^ least 10 per cent, of the total number. I am entirely in agreement with 
Whitley Commission’s recommendations. In order to ensure a proper repre- 
^ntation of different kinds of labour, I would ear-mark certain seats for 
Railway Unions, others for textile, others again for Port Timst, Harbour 
and Dockyards, Transport workers other than railways, etc. Agricultural 
^ practical purposes have to depend on the representations 

ot the Depressed Classes who form the bulk of such labour. For plantation 
labour, I would have at least 2 representatives, preferably by direct election 
if such a system can be introduced. ’ 


(a) With regard to special interests other than labour and women I see 
no n^d for any special representation. Practically all the interests men- 
tioned are wealthy and infiuential, and will have no difficulty in securing 
adequate representation through general constituencies. 

NoM.— I am not in favour of the establisMnent of a Second Chamber for 
superfluous, costly and act as a drag on the Lower 


II.— FEDERAL LEGISLATURE. 

i a^ree with the proposal with the proviso that at least 2 out of 
the 17 seats from Madras should be reserved for labour. 

(5) No. 

elections, and I am opposed to indirect elections 
should be reduced by increasing the number of 
Zw Assembly, say to 460 or 500, instead of SoHrsun 

fpon te isierC electorates, I do not feel calkd 

t abolished at the end of 3 general 





Memorandum by Mr. M. S. Kotiswahan. 


ICoTicluded. 


If, in spite of our protests, they are granted special representations, their 
names should be removed from the Electoral Rolls of general constituencies. 
There is no need for giving representation to Europeans first as a community 
and then again as an interest. Practically all_ the European residents in 
India in the coming year will be associated wifh commerce* and industry. 
Then under the new constitution, in my opinion the;re will not be such dis- 
tinctions between European trade and commerce and Indian trade and com- 
merce, as to necessitate separate special representation for these two intrests. 


Mr. M. S. KOTISWARAK. 

1. The Chairman: Are you the President of the Madras Port Trust 
Workers' Union, and of the Western India Match Factory Workers’ Union 
and the Telephone Workers’ Union? — ^Yes. 

2. Will you tell us the membership of these Unions? — In the case of the 
Madras Port Trust Workers’ Union, the percentage of organisation is 75. 

3. 75 per cent, of the workers are in the union?— Yes. 

4. What is the number in the union — It is now 1,2(X). 

5. And of the Western India Match Factory. Workers’ Union?— There are 
600 workers on the rolls. The percentage of q;pgtoisation in that union also 
is 75. 

6. And the Telephone workers ?— That has not so much strength. It is 
merely 40 per cent. 

7. 40 per cent, of the workers? — ^Yes. 

8. What is their number? — ^It is only 42. 

9. How long have these Unions been in existence? — Two years; from the 
time when the Whitley Commission came. 

10. Are they all registered under the Trades Union Act? — ^Twe are regis- 
tered; one is recognised by the employers, and one is not registered. The 
Match Factory Union has been recognised by the employers. In the case of 
the Port Trust Workers’ Union the matter is under consideration. The 
employers have agreed to recognise the Union und^ certain conditions. The 
workers have agreed to abide by the conditions and I hope to get it recognised 
soon; in the meantime the President of the Union has b^n discussing matters 
with the employers in all things concerning the welfare of the employees. 

11. The services which the Union renders to workers are with regard to 
their hours and conditions of work generally ? — ^Yes. 

12. Have they got any other benefits like health insurance, etc. ? — ^Except 
the benefits they could get from the employers in the shape of further 
amenities the union has not been able to give them extra benefits. 

13. You say ‘‘ In the absence of adult suffrage (on the assumption that 
capital has some representation in the Uegislature) labour must have special 
lepresentation through registered Trade Unions ”. Have you seen the pro- 
posals of the Provincial Committee for constituting a special electorate for 
factory workers who are in receipt of Rs. 15 and over ? — I have seen their 
proposals but do not agree, for I feel that the recommendations of the Whitley 
Commission that labour may be represented in the legislatures having trade 
unions as their centre, to be very reasonable and desirable. If the workers 
are made to understand that they are having a right of vote and that the 
Trade Unions will be the brightest spots through whicl^ their representation 
should go to the legislatures, there will be a greater incentive for workers' to 
organise themselves and there will be a healthy growth of the movement in the 

country. » ... 

14. You have ear-marked certain seats for certain Unions? — That is be- 
cause there seems to have been some fear that if Trade Unions are made the 
centres for electing the representatives of labour, certain labour institutions 
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whicli are well organised may have certain advantages over other labour not 
so well organised ^rnd in order to protect eveiy kind of labour, I have sug- 
gested that representatives may be elected and seat« allotted to every branch 
of labour in this province. 

15. Would you agree that this should operate with greater force in those 
Unions which have r^ched a certain stage of organisation — Yes, the 
Whitley Commission stated thaif they should have one year’s organisation. 

16. You recognise that if s,iich a proposal was carried into effect the trade 
unions would have to agree' to a certain degree of organisation before they 
could be given a seat.? — As it is, though labour is not so well organised, it 
is not so bad. Some are well organised; if others are not so, it is not due 
to lack of the workers’ co-operation. It is due to the management and also 
the lack of interest shown by the Government- Wherever the Trade Unions 
have appealed to the Government to intervene the Government have not 
been so ready to help the Trade Unions. 

17. Have you worked out at all the methods by which these group Trade 

Unions would elect their representatives.^ — ^As I am opposed to the group 
system 

18. Not the group system : you have ear-marked several unions, such as 
Railway unions, textiles, and so on. How would each group of Union elect 
a representative to the Council? — The Port Trust dockyard and the Harbour 
Workers may be one; the RaSway Unions would be one group and so on. 

19. Who would do the voting? — ^Members of the Union individually. 
Others who^ are not members of the Union may have powers of voting in 
other capacities by ownership of property. So far as labour is concerned only 
members of the Union will have a vote. 

20. There is reference to adult suffrage among the plantation labourers in 
the Whitley Commission report? — ^Regarding plantation labour we have not 
found it possible to make any recommendaticwns because Trade Unionists are 
not allowed to go to those places. In the absence of any organisation 
regarding plantation labour some other method may be introduced. 

21. What amount of labour is there in the plantations in Madras ?— There 
are two distinct places where plantation is going on. The wages and the 
condition of plantation labour are very unsatisfactory and we are not in a 
position to know what their difficulties are and how we can help them 
because we are not even allowed to go there. 

22. Mr. Bahhale : Are you in touch with the trade union movement in the 
Madras City? — ^Yes, I am acquainted with almost all unions in this city. 

23. In addition to the information you gave the Chairman will you be 

f ood enough to give some further information. Is it a fact that in the 
ladras Labour Union, for example, three-fourths of the workers in the 
Choolai mills are "members? — Yes. * 

24. Is it also a fact that at Ranipet where you have got a Union 80 per 
cent, are members of the Union? — ^Yes. ’ 


25. Is it a fact also that in addition to the Port Trust Union and the 
^^^ch Factories Union, the Banipet Union is recognised by the employers?— 

26. Wherever recognition is given readily by employers, membership of 
^ades Unions goes up much more than where recognition is not granted 
Yes, that IS my experience. For instance, the Spencer Ice Salesmen Union 
ot which I am Vice-President, after recognition of the Union which was 
granted by the empfeyers, has become a cent per cent organisation. Wherever 

willing to -recognise a Union, the membership has 

T.T f ' you tell me whether it is a fact that the large mtotbership on the 
Madras and Southern Mahratta Railway of 26,000 is^ due largely to tLt 
Union being recognised by the Railway ?- 7 -It is. ^ ^ 
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28. On the other hand the South Indian Railway Union is lacking because 
it is not recognised? — ^That has been the difficulty with the South Indian 
Railway men. 

29. Do you know that at Madura where the textile labour is numerous 

a condition has been laid down by the employers that the Union should be dis- 
solved? — ^It is a fact. As a matter of fact, I also attended the lock-out and 
tried to help the workers. ♦ 

30. After a six weeks^ lock-out they had to withdraw that condition ? — ^Yes. 

31. Take, for instance, the Port Trust Union. Wkat is the number of 4;he 
managing committee of the union? — ^Twenty-five. 

32. How many are not actually workers working in the Port Trust?— 
There are only three who can be called outsiders. 

33. Do you hold regular meetings of your executive? — ^Yes. 

34. And is it a fact that workers who are members of the executive gene- 
rally express themselves intelligently and give their opinions in quite an 
intelligent manner? — ^Yes. 

35. So, then, is it your opinion, having regard to all the information you 
have given me, that the Trade Union is not properly organised? — It is not a 
fact. It is well organised. Some of the branches of labour are not on an 
organised basis but so far as the Unions I have been^working for are concerned 
they are worked on most efficient lines. 

36. It has been made out that out of about 38,000 members registered 
under the Trade Unions Act about 26,000 belong to one Railway Union and 
only about 12,000 to other Unions. Is that due largely to the railway labour 
being more than other labour and to some other unions in other industries not 
being registered? — ^Yes, there are ever so many other Unions not yet registered 
because registration of a Union does not help the Unions in any way. It is 
recognition that goes a great way. 

37. Even supposing the percentage of the organisation in non-railway 
trades and industries goes up considerably, still the ratio of the railway 
workers and non-railway workers^ organisations are bound to be more or less 
the^same as now? — ^Not the same but the difference would not be so great as 
at present. 

38. So is it your opinion that even with 12,000 organised non-railway 
workers, Trade Unions could be made the electorates? — ^Yes, that is my opinion. 

39. In your memorandum you say: — ^VI (a) ‘‘I agree with the proposal 
•with the proviso that at least 2 out of the 17 seats from Madras should be 
reserved for labour Do you refer here to the Lower Chamber or the 
Upper? — The Upper Chamber. 

40. What about the Lower CKhmber? — ^1 find that 32 are allotted to the 
Madras Presidency. If that should be the maximum number that Madras is 
going to have in the Lower Chamber I suggest that at least 4 should be 
from labour. 

41. Did your Union get a questionnaire either from the Madras Govern- 
ment or the local Franchise Committee? — ^We got it only yesterday. 

42. Do you know if the other Unions in the City were supplied with 
questionnaires ? — So far as my information goes they were not. 

43. Diwaii Bahadur Bamaswami Mudaliyar : As regards the plantation 
’labour, you are aware that this is shifting labour? — ^Yes. 

44. Recruited from the season to season and not continuous ?^-^ot always; 
•sometimes they remain for 5 or 6 years. There is a large percentage shifting. 

45. You have suggested^ that there should be separate electorates for the 
various gi'oups of industries such as textiles and again for miscellaneous 

industries. It has been suggested that having large numbers from these 
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organisations would swamp other organisations of a smaller character. That 
could be overcome by having a separate group system? — Yes. 

46. Supposiifg the group system is adopted, how would it be carried out? 
— Through Trade Unions. Every registered Union maintains a membership 
roll and the^ have got the names of the workers. 

47. Would you consider this suggestion, that a Trade Union may have a 
number of votes which woul^ he exercised by its chosen delegate instead of 
each Trade Union giving a single vote? The trade unions vote will represent 
the strength of the memb^sfship in that Union? — I am not in favour of such 
a s/stem. I would like every voter to have a direct vote, 

48. Why not? If a delegate is elected his vote will be counted as, say, 
3,500 if that is the strength of the Union ? — I have no objection to that. 

49. It has been objected to in this country that woi^kers do not group them- 
selves together according to their profession, such as the Textile workers: 
they do not fonn one Union but are all mixed with workers in other mills ?— ‘ 
that is entirely due to the employer who refuses recognition. For instance, 
in^ the Madras Labour Union the textile workers employed in the Choolai 
Mill are^ also members. The Buckingham and Carnatic Mill authorities have 
been objecting to this. In the same way, in the case of the Port Trust 
workers, T registered the union as the Madras Port Trust and Harbour 
Workers Union, but the Port Trust Board objected to the presence of 
workers other than those employed directly by the Port Trust Board and so 
I have changed the name to ^ The Madras Port Trust Workers' Union 1 
have to register a separate union for the harbour workers. Hence, unless 
and until the employers change their attitude the grouping of workers of 
similar nature is not possible, 

50. Major Milner : Objection has been raised to Trade Unions on the> 
ground that it is alleged that they have not assisted or taken any part in 
some co-operative credit scheme which I understand is in operation. Were 
you invited to take part?— The Unions have not yet found it possible to 
organise a constructive programme to give any extra benefit to the workers. 
Their time has been entirely devoted to getting recognition and getting their 
grievances redressed. 

51. I was not referring to any scheme which the Union might prom0e. 
The Government have a co-operative scheme and the objection has been 

that the Unions have not assisted the Government? — So far as my knowledge 
goes we have never been asked to assist the Government. 


52. ShouM I be right in assuming that your Union and the other Unions* 
would be quite willing to co-operate in that good work?— Yes. 

53. There are about 7 Unions, we were told yesterday, which have been 
started by employers. Can you teU us in ^jhat way these Unions dijffer from 
the nomal constitution of a Union?— There is the Madras Labour Union 
which h-s been working since 1920 and ever since that day the Union has been 
working in the interests of the textile labourers and they have also been 
trying to get recognition of the Union from the employers; but the attitude 
of the employers has always been antagonistic to the Union and they have 
been trying their best to crush the Union and they thought, perhaps the best 
way to weaken the Madm Labour Union was to start a rival Union and so 
they formed a Union of the Buckingham and Carnatic Mills. 

54. That is a union formed antagonistically to the ordinary Workers’ 

Union and is largely mfluenced by the employers ?— Yes. ^ 

55. Mr, ^am^e ' Tell us the ayerage wages earned by a labourer in tb^ 

case of the Port Trlst it is 13 aanas a dlyf in some 
places It IS only 11 annas; in the case of Match factoiy worked the oM 
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56. Supposing in a village there were a large number of labourers, at what 
hgure would you make them eligible for electors in the municipal rolls? — 
fhave stated the figure to be Rs. 10 for men and Rs. 5 for women. • 

57. What is the average total number of womerv workers in a proportion to 
men workers — Women workers are generally employed in the textile in- 
dustry. The women workers are very numerous on tjjje plantations. 

58. Khan Bahadur Azh-til-Huqiie: I want to know% is it likely that the 
trade unions will gain in strength unless a certain number of outsiders are 
•brought in and is thei'e an 5 ^ reluctance on the part of the employers or on 
the part of the registering authorities to accept the lead of the outsiders 
rin organizing the trade unions — There has always been this reluctance. If 
the employers have recognised a union it is because they could not but do so; 
and every time the employers have agreed to recognise a imion they have 
•always imposed the condition that not more than 2 on the executive should be 
the outsiders and the rest should be the actual workers. 

59. Supposing these outsiders were not there, do you think that the trade 
unions would have come to their present stage? — They would not have come. 

60. Mr. Miller: Are you employed as a worker in any of these unions? — I 
am an outsider. I am not an actual worker. 

61. Have you any other occupation other than organizing trade unions? — 
I have. 

62. What other occupation 2 — I am a school master. 

68. All those unions are registered? — ^Yes. 

61. You said that trade unionists wei'e not allowed to visit the plantations? 
—Yes. 

65. Have you been refused permission? — Personally 1 have not been 
‘refused because I have not attempted. My friends tried and they were denied 
permission. 

66. Can you give an actual instance where they were refused? — Many 
a time our people when they went to see the condition of the workers there 
have been denied the privilege of going there and mixing with the workers. 

67. Can you quote any specific case? — I could not give any specific case. 
•General] y they are not permitted. 

68. Did the WhitleS Commission make any recommendation in regard to 
plantation labour — They have said that in the case of plantation labour 
a special device should be made to protect the interests of i^lantation labour, 
When speaking about the representation of labour in the legislatures they 
have made a special provision regarSing the plantation labour. In the case 
of Assam they have stated that some measure must be invented to see that 
the labour on the estates in Assam was well represented in the legislatures. 

69. Are you in favour of those recommendations? — ^Yes. 

70. With regard to the last paragraph of your note, I should like to know 
whether you are in favour of Europeans being given representation ^ in the 
legislature? — I have stated there that I am opposed to the idea of giving a 
distinct advantage to the European community by giving them representation 
in the legislature first as a community and then as an interest. _ I have no 
{Objection to give them representation but they must have either as a 
European communitv or as trade and commerce. The present system of 
having separate representation for the European community on the^^one side 
•and having representation for the European trade and commerce on the 
other, places the community distinctly in an advantageous position. 1 
don’t see why they should have two advantages one as a community and the 
other as an interest. 

71. At the end of three general elections or 15 years how do you sngges 
they should he elected. You say after three general elections or lo years 
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all reservation of seats should be abolished? — ^When we get adult franchise 
there is no need for such a provision and special representation. 

72. WSuld you suggest separate electorates for Europeans? — Up to this 
time, as far as I ^now, tt^ European Missionaries of Madras have not asked 
for separate electorates. And after having settled in India for 15 years they 
should identify themselves with the country. There would be plenty of scope' 
f«r the Europeans to go to the councils through a general constituency. 

73. Do you think they will be elected through the general electorate? — 
They will be. 


74. In order to extend the franchise, you have expressed yourself as- 
being in favour of an educational qualification independent of the property 
qualification. You have suggested the Higher Grade Elementary education 
or Middle School course. The two are the same? — ^Yes. In the case of the 
municipal areas they are called middle schools and in the case of the mufassal 
they are called Higher Grade Elementary. 

75. Why don^t you go lower than this? — ^Higher Grade is more or less 
corresponding to the Upper Primary. The Middle School Course means 
3rd Form. 

76. Will you have any objection if we say elementary education? — have 
no objection, but will only be too willing to have it. 

77. You have expressed your opinion on the representation of special 
interests representing the capitalist classes. If the capitalist classes were 
not given special representation but were left to the general electorate, 
would you agree to the same thing being done in regard to labour. Will you 
give up your demand for special representation? — ^No. 

^78. Why? — The chances of capital getting into the legislatures are greater 
than the chances of labour. On account of the practical difficulties to secure 
proper labour representation on the legislature, I do not agree. 

79. But you will give up your claim when the franchise is so extended as 
to enfranchise the greater majority of the labour population? — If the franchise- 
is so extended as to approximate to adult franchise, I have no objection. 

80. Lord Dufferin: How many unions have you organized yourself? — 
I have organized more than 7 unions, 

81. It is not surprising therefore that you say ‘ yes * to the question^ 
whether trade unions are well organized in the Presidency because you have- 
organised some yourself? — ^I have not come here to speak for aU. I am 
having direct official connection only with three unions, but the other unions 
are in charge of my friends. 

82. They are run by your friends. You therefore will probably have a 
considerable voice in the selection of candidates for the legislature if they 
were elected by the unions? — ^I am not able to follow you. I do not exactjy 
catch your point. 

83. If the trade unions elected the members you would probably have a. 
considerable voice in their selection? — Not necessarily. 

84. You said in answer to one question that you would like every worker 
to vote directly? — ^Yes. 

85. Tj^re ^re 100,000 industrial workers who are not members either of 
your union or any other trade* union. How are you going to give them a 
vote directly? — They must organize themselves into trade unions. When, 
once a worker understands that he will be having the franchise, you will 
not be surprised to see many other unions coming into existence. The mere 
fact that the Whitley Commission w^s coming acted as a sufficient incentive 
to many workers to organize themselves. If the workers were to know- 
that they would have the privilege of exercising their franchise surely they 
would organize themselves. Domestic servants^ unions may also come into- 
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existence. If they know that every branch of labour will be in a position 
to exercise their vote, they will organize themselves. 

86. T>o you agree that this Committee’s object is not • necessarily to 

encourage the trade unions but to secure efficient, competent and repr^en- 
tative people to be sent to the legislature? — want competent and trud 
representatives of labour. ^ 

87. Don’t you agree that you will have a haore representative man if 
he is elected by all the workers than if he is elected by, say, 5,000 workers ? — 
A man elected by all the workers will be more representative. 

88. Then why do you not wait till they organise themselves into unions? 
— I have said that only in the absence of adult franchise. If the Committee 
is going to provide for every worker to vote, we are for it. Otherwise I 
suggest that a monthly earning of Us. 5 in the case of women workers and 
Rs. 10 in the case of men should be the standard. 


89. If we give adult franchise you don’t lay stress on any tr^e union* 
actually selecting respresentatives ? — ^If all the workers get the privilege or 
voting we do not care whether they vote through the trade unions^ or 
directly. In the absence of that we have suggested that the trade uniona 
should be taken into consideration. 

90. You organised these trade unions in your spare time? — ^Yes. I did 
not do it single handed but I did it with the help of so many friends, 

91. Would you be surprised to hear that some workers came before us 
yesterday and expressed the desire to be represented^ by their own peoide—* 
by the people who toil themselves? — have already given my view regarding 
those workers. They belong to a union organised by the employer as a rival 
union to the Madras Labour Union, In view of the fact that they have 
been influenced by the employer himself what they have said may not be^ 
taken very seriously. 

92. All of them said that their union was not controlled by the employer. 
Would you agree with me when I say that what they smd w^ not unde’" 
the influence and the fear of the employer or because their union was con- 
trolled by the employer? — I do not agree. 

93. That is however a matter of fact? — Yes. 


94. You want 1/lOth of the seats in the legislature?— Yes. 

95. You are probably aware that adult labour is only 125,000 Are you- 
even then prepared to demand this weightage?— I have said 10 per cent, 
for labour because we want at least 10 per cent, labour members on the^ 


legislature. 

* ♦ * 


* * 


96 Sir Ernest Bennett : I don’t want yon to leave this room with the- 
impression that the members of this Committee— I speak for myself and 
I tViinl.- I am expressing the feeling of other members— are m any way 
against the trade union movement? — I may assure you that I will not go 
with that impression. _ 

97. There are one or two minor points which I want to clear np. 1 
think you said that the membership of yow unions comes to 1,207 Md all 
of them are registered and recognised. Could those figures be ofttoially 
checked, Mr. Rutherford? 

Diwan Bahadur Ramaswami Mudaliifar: They are thd* official figures. 

98. Sir Ernest Bennett : You have a definite subscription for the members- 

of your unions 2 — Yes. ^ - x* 

99. They pay monthly Two annas a month is the subscription. 

100. You insist on the paymeijt of the subscription ?— That ^ 

of convincing the employer about the percentage of the 

assocTation. If we sa/ that we have a membership of so , 

do not believe. Thev want to see the annual returns and then judge the- 
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number of tke members of the union according to the annual return that 
<ve submit every year. 


101. The whole thing is properly done and recorded? — ^Yes. 


102. Bit Sundar Singh Majiihia: May I ask you if you hold any office in 
these unions? — I have already told you that I am the President of these 
unions. 

108. You say you do not like the group system because it creates a distinc- 
tion between the workers and the higher classes. What sort of distinction does 
it create? — As I am opposed to the group system I don’t think I can explain 
it further. The group system is thought desirable only in the case of the 
Workers, the other people will be having a separate sort of election. That is a 
'distinction between the workers and the other people. 

104. You don’t like this distinction? — I do not want such distinctions to 
he brought into force. 

105. You further say, “ I am not willing to regard the military class 
.as entitled to any special privileges ”? — I don’t see why any person should 
have a special privilege. They should come under the same conditions — 
^property qualification. 

106. We are trying to see that a larger perc^tage of the population gets 
the franchise? — After all whether they are military people or not, they 
will be earning something or paying some rent. I don’t see why any parti- 
cular class should have a special privilege. 

107. Is there any serious harm if those people are enfranchised? — There 
is no serious harm. ’ I thought that it might create some trouble and there* 
tore I considered that the special privilege need not exist. 

108. In V (a) you say “ practically aU the interests mentioned are wealthy 
.and influential, and will have no difficulty in securing adequate representation 
through general constituencies Would you kindly explain what you mean 
hy, this? — ^With regard to special interests other than labour and women I see 
no need for any special representation. 

A09. Bo you refer to the landholders? — ^Landholders also. 

110. Is this with special reference to t^ landholders? — To all special 
•arrangements. Except for labour and women, I don’t see any necessity foi: 
having special representation for any interest. 

111. Your answer Y (a) refers to whom? — ^I refer also to the landlords. 

112. Bo you mean to say that they buy votes? — Where is the need for 
-special representation for them. After all who are the people that are 
■coming in at the elections? Either a university man or a landlord or a 
merchant is elected. Then where is the need for special representation for 
the University people, for the landlords and for other special interests? I 
am of opinion that there is no need for special treatment. 

118. They would# come in the ordinary way? — ^They are coming. After aU 
’Who are the ^feople coming in -the Madras Legislative Council. They are 
the people who are coming.- 

114. And for that reason you would like that their names be removed 
Irom the general electoral roll? — They will be on the general roll. They 
will not be on the special electoral roll. ^ 

115. If they are on the special, you will remove them from the general? 

„ — ^Yes. 
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116. Mr. VenhatJiarayana: You want outsiders who are not actual workers 
to represent labour? — The trade unionists must be allowed to stand. 

117. In preference to those who are actual workers? — ^Not in preference. 
That is left entirely to the workers. 

118. You say you would earmark certain seats for the railway* unions and 
other unions. In practice, it is the outsiders who would come. Are the 
labourers shrewd enough? — ^They are shrewd i)racticaily. They have the 
intelligence required to exercise the franchise and they are also shrewd in 
dealing with the matters affecting the union. How ^ar they would be able to 
take up the duty of representing their men in the legislature is a point. The 
aim of trade unionists has always been to see that the actual workers are 
taken. 

******** 

119. Mr. Basudev: By enfranchising the sub-tenants don’t you think that 
you will be enfranchising a. good number of the workers ? — That is why I have 
said that in the case of property ownership I am willing to accept every tenant 
whether he is occupying the whole house or a part of the house. That would' 
increase the number of voters. 

120. That will practically enfranchise all the workem — if you Bs. 12" 
rent as the qualification? — Practically. In cities it will. In municipalities 
it may have to be still lower to enfranchise all. 

121. Mr. James: You said in answer to a question about plantation labour 
that some of your friends had been prevented from visiting plantations. Is 
that so? — ^Yes, not from visiting the plantations out of curidsity but to visit the- 
plantations with a view to organise plantation labour. 

122. They had been prevented by whom? — By the authorities there. 

123. Which authorities? — The employers. 

124. The Planters? — Yes. 

125. Can you give me any specific instance? — ^I am not in a position now 
to give any specific instance, for I do not distinctly remember the names and' 
dates, etc. But the general impression with a certain amount of fact is that, 
they are not entitled to get admission to these places. 

126. That is the general impression? — ^Based on certain personal cases. 

127. Of yourself? — ^No. 

128. Of friends whose names you cannot remember? — Mr. Shiva Bao tried! 
to go once to Anamalis to see the plantation labour and try to organise them.. 
He was not in a position to do' so. 

129. Mr. James: Mr. Chairman, if I may explain to the Committee the 
actual facts of the case I shall be thankful. Yery serious allegations have 
been made and I think the Committee ought to be in possession of the actual 
facts. The facts are these : The planters have not on any occasion o’r at 
any time refused admission to any person who wished to make enquiries 
regarding plantation labour. The G-ovemment refused permission to one 
lawyer in Coimbatore to visit the planting area for the purpo'se of holding 
meetings during a time of political excitement purely for political reasons. 
When the Whitley Commission came they visited the planting areas at the- 
express invitation of the Planters* Association. Mr. Shiva Bao was nomi- 
nated, I understand, as an assessor for that purpose and I was nominated as 
an assessor to represent the employers. The Government, for reasons of their 
own, and unconnected with any representation made by the planters, did not 
allow Mr. Shiva Bao to visit the planting area visited by^ the Commission. 
That being the case, I also withdrew as representing the empldyers as I did' 
not want the labour reipresentative to feel that was~purely taken on their own 
initiative, quite apnrt from any representation that I had any unfair advantage. 
I may say that that action of the Government was taken purely on their own 
initiative, quite apart from any representation that the employers made. And' 
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that was in a sense very much against our wishes. I want to make that point 
clear. 

I will put ofle question to the witness. 

130. May I ask you whether Mr. Shiva Rao has since received a very warm 
invitation tom the Planters’ Association to visit the planting areas? — am 
not aware of it. I ajn glad to hear it now. 

131. Although the invitatfhn has been repeated twice during the last two 
years, he has not accepted it? — It is not because he was unwilling to go 
thaj; he has not accepted ?fc so far, but that he was engaged in the work of the 
Round Table Conference and that is why he has not accepted it. 

132. I want to put one question regarding the Buckingham and iCarnatic 
Mills. You are doubtless aware that the Buckingham and Carnatic mills 
employees’ union was the first to register as a registered union? — ^Yes. 

133. You are aware also that the office bearers of this union are workers in 
mills ? — Yes. 

134. And that they are not in any sense controlled by the employers? — 
There I do not agree. 

135. They are elected by their own workpeople ? — Of course they are elected 
as office bearers by their own workpeople, but it is done under the direct super- 
vvision of the employers. After all, a union organised by the employers cannot 
be expected to be quite independent and in a position to enjoy enough freedom 
.to elect men of their choice as office bearers. 

136. Each member of the union has a vote? — ^Yes. 

137. And he is entitled to vote for the person he likes? — ^Yes. 

138. All the office bearers are elected by the members of the union? — ^Yes. 

139. They are all workers in the mills? — ^Yes, 

140. Are you also aware that the Madras Labour Union which is the oldest 
union in the presidency and which has done such splendid work still has as its 
piesident an outsider and as its secretary a non-labourer? — Yes, I am aware 
of that. 

141. The Zamindar of Mirzapuram : You want special representation, but 
you do not want to give landholders’ similar representation. May I know your 
reasons for that? — ^After all, the landholders are the people who are going 
to contest the general constituencies. The desirability of not giving special re- 
presentation to landholders is this : there will be a greater chance of the land- 
holder mixing freely with the average man if he stands for the general con- 
stituency. The distinction based oh property would then disappear and there 
will then be a sort of harmony existing among the different classes in the 
country. 

142. Do you not think that it is necessary to safeguard the special interests 
of the landholders? — ^Personally I do not think there is any difficulty for the 
landholders to get into the legislature without special representation. 

143. Do you think that a landholder elected by the general constituency can 
represent the landholders’ interests? — do not know what would prevent him 
from doing so. 

144. Can he ignore his constituency and represent the landholders?— He 
need not necessarily ignore his constituency. After all every time that a 
member is returned to the legislative council he takes part in all the delibera- 
tions. There will not be any difficulty in a landholder representing the 
landed interests esren if he is returned by a general constituency. 

145. Supposing to-morrow the -Estates Land Act is introduced in the 
Council, do you expect the landlord who has been returned by the general 
constituency to support the landholder and neglect the ryots who have elected 
him?— If separate representation for landholders is abolished, the landholder 
wiU identify himself with the common peojde. 
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146. My question is different. Will you answer it? — I>o you think that 
if a landholder is returned from a special constituency he would succeed 
without the help of the other members of the council in getting anything done 
for the landholders? 

147. Can a landholder who has been returned by the general constituency 
represent the interests of the landholder and at the same time ignore the 
interests of the tenants by whom he has been relumed to the Council? — He 
will have to choose between the two. 

148. In that case may I take it that a landholder who has been returned by 
a general constituency is bound to support the interests of his constituency? — 
My whole argument is that they should have special representation only if 
they did not have any chance of getting in through the general constituencies. 


Monorandum submitted by Mr. DANIEL THOMAS, MX.C. 

I. I may say at the outset that I have participated almost throughout in 
the discussions of the Madras Franchise Committee and I am in substantial 
agreement with the conclusions and in report of that Committe3. But I should 
like to refer to one or two things specifically : — 

(a) Group System , — I am definitely against any group system for the 
following reasons : — 

(1) Because the past experience or traditions of this province are against 
the system of indirect election. Both as regards the Legislative Council and 
as regards the District Boards, we have moved away from indirect to direct 
election. 

(2) Because the election of a secondary voter by a OToup of primaries who 
in turn will elect a member to the Legislative Council does noib confer, and 
wiU not be appreciated by the primary voters, as conferring upon them, any 
real or substantial voice in political life. It is too remote and too indirect for 
such a purpose. 

(8) If the present system of direct election is to be done away with and a 
system of m<fireot election by groups is to be substituted, the number of 
secondary voters will be comparatively small and there will be greater scope 
for corrupt practices. 

(4) In view of the existing divisions of communities and castes among the 
people and in view, also, of the condition of women’s life in this country, it 
would be extraordinarily difficult to form tbe primary groups satisfactorily and 
equitably. 

(5) The administrative difficulties in the conduct of elections by the pri« 
mary groups and the facilities f«r abuse which this method of election 
affords, are very great, if not insuperable. 

It has been pointed out that under the proposals of the Madras Committee, 
a large percentage of the adult population vriU be unenfranchised. At the 
average each adult male voter may be taken to represent a family of 4 adult 
men and women (brothers or sons and their wives) and it may be taken that 
each vote would represent the interests of this family group. Again, there is a 
large and increasing espirii-de-corps among the various communities and there 
is reason to believe that if a substantial number of people are enfranchised in 
each of these castes and communities in the villages, as they would be under 
the Madras proposals, the interests of the people as a whol^ wiU be safe- 
guarded. ** 

(6) I believe the only feasible alternative to the Madras proposals will be 
ladult suffrage but this would be too large and hazardous a step — something of 
a leap in the dark — ahd the administrative difficulties would be enormous. We 
prefer that tbe franchise should be broadened down from stage to stage, the 
ultimate goal being adult franchise and 'the further extension of franchise being 
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made in the light of the previous experience. This would ^ also provide a 
valuable educative preparation for the strata of people immediately below the^ 
voting classes. 

(c) I am dejSLnitely for single-member constituencies ^as against multi- 
member divisions. One of the desirable things aimed at in the enlargement 
of the Council is ifhat eac]j. member should be in close touch with his con- 
stituents and for this purpose, a limited single-member constituency would be 
much better than a larger one with several members whose responsibilities 
would be undivided andT indeterminate. This would also avoid the canvassing 
for single votes which has been an undesirable feature of the canvassing in 
multi-member constituencies. 

II. As regards the Indian Christian Community, the question has to be 
decided as to whether they should continue to have separate electorates or 
whether any satisfactory system of reservation of seats in a general electorate 
could be devised. Ideally, there can be no question that the latter system 
would be preferable. I have considered and thought over various schemes which 
might be devised under the latter category but in all of them we are faced 
with serious difficulties and disadvantages. I shall enumerate some of them : — 

(1) There is the fundamental objection that the communal candidate 
returned in such a general election will not be a true and proper representative 
of the community. In order to get over this objection, it has been proposed 
that a minimum of corSmunal votes should be prescribed. This could only 
ensure a fraction of the communal votes and this also leads to other difficulties, 
e»g,, it would make the non-communal votes of very little value, because one 
can^date can defeat his rival by preventing him from securing his communal 
minimum and disregarding the large mass of the non-communal votes. 

(2) If we take the number of seats allotted to the Indian Christians by 

the Madras Committee, 11 seats will have to be distributed among 25 districts 

and these districts will be grouped according to the Christian population. In 

this way, one constituency may even cover 4 or 5 districts. (At present the 
Madras constituency covers about 8 districts.) A constituency of all the 

general electorates in 4 or 5 districts will be an impracticable thing. On the 

other hand, if we should reserve the Christian seats in specially selected areas, 
it would be objected to by the Christians in non-reserved areas that they 
have no voice in returning the Christian representatives and that candidates 
in the non-reserved areas will not have a fair chance against the candidates 
hailing from the reserved areas. Any system of rotation would also be unsatis- 
factory and difficult to work. 

(3) I may also say here that the large body of Indian Christian leaders 
and people in this province are for separate electorates. I am aware there 
have been and there are brilliant exceptions to this, such as Mr. K. T. Paul 
whose untimely death is a great loss to th.e community and the country. But 
in these things we have to reckon with the solid body of opinion in the 
community rather than brilliant pioneers of thought and progress. The case of 
Madras is entirely different from that of other provinces in this matter. In 
the other provinces, generally speaking the Christians are too few to be form- 
ed into separate electorates. Beservation may be the natural and the only 
practicable course for them. In Madras, the system of separate electorates has 
been introduced and has been working satisfactorily. lust at the eve of the 
introduction of full responsible government in the provinces, it is necessary to 
give due weight to the wishes of the commxmity concerned, before making any 
change in their scheme of representation. I may point out here that deputa- 
tion of t^ M^fdras Indian Christian Association led by Mr. Paul Appasawmy 
and the deputation of the Catholic Association led by Mr. Arputhasawmy 
Udyar, then a member of the Legislative Council,’ demanded the continuance of 
separate electorates for Christians. I was a member of the Madras Committee 
co-operating with the Simon Commission and heard this evidence. Both the 
Madras Government and the Madras Committee co-operating with the Simon 
Commission recommended separate electorates for Christians and the Govern- 
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ment of India in their despatch on the Eeforms, also refer to the desire of the 
Madras Christians for separate electorates. I would agree that this system of 
separate electorates may only be a temporary expedient and that, say, after 10 
years, the position should be reconsidered in the light of experience of the 
working of the system under a fully respondble go»ernmenfe 

In this connection, I would commend the suggestion of Diwan Bahadur 
M. Ramchandra Bao that a member of a separate electorate should be 
the option of enrolling himself in a general electorate. This would give 
opportunity for enlightened leaders to educate public opinion and would facili- 
tate the ultimate abolition of separate electorates. If deemed necessary, a 
maximum may be fixed for such transferences, to prevent the stampeding of 
general electorates by communal voters. 


III. Only one other matter I have to refer to and I have done is the 
number of seats for the Christian community. The number of seats recom- 
mended by the Madras Committee was arrived at after very careful considera- 
tion and discussion. I think that is the minimum which the community would 
accept. The Indian Christians in Madras are an enlightened body of people. 
They lead the province in the matter of women's education and in male educa- 
tion, they stand second only to the Brahmins. They have very large educa- 
tional interests in this province and these Christian institutions have contri- 
buted and are contributing a great deal to the general education and enlighten- 
ment of this province. I may also mention here that in all the Montford 
Reform Councils there have been two nominated Indian Christians in addition 
to the 5 elected members and in 1923, Mr. Ponnusawmy Pillai, an Indian 
Christian, was nominated to represent Protestant Christians. This would ap- 
pear from the roll of members published by the Government. 

I think taking all things into consideration the number eleven is a fair 
and reasonable estimate -and may be approved by the Franchise Committee. 


In conclusion I would state that this memorandum is in substantial agree- 
ment with the views of the Tinnevelly Indian Christian Association of which 
I am the President and also of prominent Indian Christian leaders in Madras 
such as Messrs. Appadurai Pillai, the President of the Madras Indian Christian 
^sociation, Paul Appasawmy, the Hon’ble Sir David Devadoss and Bao 
Bahadur A. P. Pannirselvam, member of the Bound Table Conference 


Mr, DANIEL THOMAS, M.L,C. 

1. The Chairman : My, Thomas, you are a member of the Provincial Fran- 
‘^ise Coi^ittee and I am therefore iK>t examining you on your general views 
You are here giving evidence regarding one section of the Indian Christians. 

■rn f Statement made by Dr. Ambedkar at the Round 

Table Conference and also by ^Mr. K. T. Paul and another gentleman from 
Bengal that the central organisation of Ihe Protestant section was against 
separate electorate I want to' know from you whether you think they want 
separate electorates ?-~I would submit, my Lord, that so far as the uldill 
Pmsidency is concerned, the position of Indian Christians is different from 
what obtains in other provinces. 

8. I want to know the position of Indian Christians in Madras?— So far as 
Madras IS concerned, for the last ten years there has been introdwoed a sysUm 
of separate electorates md they have been electing 5 members. The t^nk and 
x” Indian Christians in this province as also a large number of promi- 
h, ^ Madras and in the mufassal are stiU 

T ify I havmg separate electorates for at least another ten years to come. 
I know and I do admit that there have been some brilliant exceptions to the 
views which are herein expressed. Fop example the late Mr. K T Pa»l 
and certain others were thinking that national unity will be better sMwed 
bj the Christians merging themselves in a general electorate. But I believe 
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that the times are not ripe for such a decision and for the present, the 
separate electorate should be continued for at least 10 years to come. 

4. Is that the official opinion of the organisations of both sections of the 
community in the province of Madras? — I may mention here that Mr, Appadurai 
Piliai, who was Director of Industries in the Madras Presidency, is also of the 
opinion which I have mentioned in the memorandum. 

• 5. Diwwn Bahadur *Ramaswami Mudaliyar: Just to give the members of 
the Parliamentary delegation the correct idea of the position of the Indian 
Christian community in relation to other communities, may I ask whether, 
having regard to the fact that you demand a separate electorate, you at the 
same time suggest that there is any clash of interest between your community 
and the Hindu community in this province? Do you suggest that? — ^I suggest 
that though such things have not been very prominent in the past, imder 
conditions of full responsible provincial autonomy, such occasions may arise. 

6. We need not indulge in prophesy. I am only talking of the past. In 
the past there has not been any serious clash of interests ? — Except occasionally. 
For instance, I have pleaded in the Legislative Council that depressed classes 
belonging to the Christian community are in the same economically backward 
state as the Hindu depressed classes and that therefore all the facilities which 
the Government afforded to Hindu depressed classes in the matter of darkhast 
and educational scholarships should be afforded to the Christian depressed 
classes also. But the Hindu majority has not allowed my view to prevail. In 
connection with that discussion there was a leading article in the “ Madras 
Mail ” which supports my views. Unfortunately, however, I could not bring 
my colleagues to see eye to eye with me. 

7. Leaving aside the article in the “ Madras Mail ” for the moment, did 
the depressed classes themselves very strongly dissent from the view that 
the scholarships earmarked for them should be given also to the Indian 
Christian depressed classes? — Their complaint was that the money allotted to 
Hindu depressed classes should not be reduced. They had no objection to- 
a separate allotment being made for the benefit of Indian Christian depressed 
classes. 

8. The drawback of the Indian Christian depressed classes is economic and 
no other? — Quite so. 

9. So far as the economic position is concerned, there are large masses of 
Hindus who are equally depressed? — ^You are much more competent to 
express an opinion on that matter than I. 

10. So far as the general question of Indian Christians is concerned, in 
fairness to the community to which I boJong, you will admit that two succes- 
sive Presidents of the Madras Legislative Council were elected by the over- 
whelming majority of Hindus and Muslims in the Legislative Council from 
members of the Indian Christian community in the last ten years? — Quite so, 
but they were elected entirely on personal grounds. 

11. But the fact that they were Indian Christians was not a disqualifica- 
tion? — Not for men of such outstanding qualifications. 

12. More than one Indian Christian has been elected as President of a 
municipality in this Presidency? — Quite so’. 

18, There are other cases ^ also of Indian Christians holding honorary and 
paid offices such as Co-operative Society officers, District Educational Council- 
lors, Vie^^-Chairmen of municipalities and so on having been elected thereto* 
by large majorities of Hindus and Muslims ? — I would not subscribe to it if 
you say that that is very general. But there have been exceptional cases,. 
I admit. 

14. I was not suggesting that as a general rule Hindus went out of their 
way and selected Indian Christians. ♦ I was only suggesting that there were 
exceptions and that the Hindu majority has not been quite so bad as it has 
been painted to be and that it has been taking a catholic view of all Indian 
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Otristians? — ^Y oti will see that there are various local conditions which give 
prominence to particular Indian Christians. I do concede that on certain 
special occasions, in spite of their being Indian Christians, and not because, 
but in spite of their being Indian Christians, they have been elected. 

15. Mr. T. S. Bamaswami Ayyar : Following Mr. Ramaswami Mudaliyar’s 
suggestion, may I ask whether you are aware that an Indian Christian was 
once appointed as the Principal of a Hindu College in Mafjras? — Quite so. I 
remember that. The same gentleman was subsequently elected as member of 
the Legislative Council and President too. 

16. The Kon^hle Mary Pichford : You say in your nJemorandumP^ That the 
Indian Christians lead the province in the matter of women’s education? — ^Yes. 

17. Do you accept the recommendation of the Provincial Franchise Com- 
mittee that they should have merely a bare literacy qualification? — ^Yes. 

18. And Secondary School Leaving Certificate for men. Would that 
result in enfranchising a larger proportion of women of your community 
than of any other? — -I believe so. 

19. You will enfranchise every woman? — Not every woman. A good pro- 
portion of them. 


Memorandum submitted by the MADRAS PRESIDENCY ORIYA 
ASSOCIATION, Berhampur (Ganjam). 

This Association, in its Memorandum presented to the Indian Statutory 
Commission in 1928, had stated that having regard to _ the illiterate and 
ignorant condition of the vast masses of the people of this country and the 
unfamiliarity of all classes in general with the system of representative 
government based on a democratic franchise, as also in view of the practical 
difficulties attendant on admitting to franchise, in such circumstances, a 
large proportion of the population in a country of multi-millions,^ there 
should be no radical alteration in the extent or basis of the franchise for 
the Provincial Legislative Council, simultaneously with the introduction 
of the experiment of responsible government in the Provinces. This Asso- 
ciation is not convinced that since then there has been^ any appreciable 
improvement in the general condition of the masses or in the spread of 
political education in the country and if the issues had been left open for 
the decision of this Committee and the matter had not become Bes Judicata 
by reason of the recommendations of the Franchise Suh-Committee^ of the 
Round Table Conference, this Association would have felt constrained to 
-enter its opposition to any sudden broadening of the franchise. As consi- 
deration of the question whether there should he any extension effected^ in 
the present franchise appears to have been closed by virtue of tbe decision 
reached by the Round Table Conference, the following suggestions in answer 
to the questionnaire have been framed on the assumption that there shAll 
be a widening of the franchise so as to luring within the ring of the 
electorate 10 per cent, of the population in the minimum. 

(a) The most satisfactory way — in the opinion of this Association — of 
■compassing an electorate consisting of 10 per cent, of the population of the 
Province is to add to the existing property qualification two other alternative 
qualifications of franchise, namely, (i) being a literate (i.e., Y class and over) 
and above twenty years of age and (ii) being the manager of a household — 
whether male or female — in occupation of a house during the period of 
enrolment whether in his or her own right, or as lessee, or as licensee. 
The period of enrolment in this connexiqp. is to be defined^ a^ being tbe 
period between. the date of the entry of names in the preliminary role and 
the week penultimgite to that in which objections to the preliminary role 
are fixed to be enteHained and heard. The alternative educational qualifi- 
cation will, it is estimated, bring in an additional 4 millions of voters to the 
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existing If (one and half) millions wMle the household qualification 
proposed will contribute approximately another 1 million. The adoption 
of the above two alternative tests as additional qualifications for franchise — 
it is submitted — ^will render the electorate fairly broad-based, and will do 
away with the anomalous preference that is now being shown to the 
propertied, illiterates over the un-propertied literate elements. It will 
also soften the inequalities of franchise now obtaining between males and 
females — 'for thougli undei* the personal law of the vast majority of the 
people of this country— it is the males that are regarded as^ holders of 
family property there k 'nothing preventing women from acquiring literacy 
aitiidst the amplitude of opportunities now provided, and even of ^ being, 
managers of households in the occupation of a house (whether in their own 
right or as lessee or licensee). This Association is agreeable to a lowering, 
of the educational qualification for the females if the Committee consider 
that course more reasonable and fair to the fair sex. The proposal, if 
adopted, will also contribute considerably towards the solution of the 
problems of the depressed classes a satisfactory approach to which appears 
to be almost non-existent. This Association in this connexion, has considered 
other possible devices whereby approximately 10 per cent, of the population 
can be enfranchised. Adopting the franchise for the municipalities and' 
local boards can, for instance, also secure that result bringing on the 
electoral register 4,900,000 voters, but it will stereotype the existing injustice 
done to the unpropertied literates, to women, and the depressed classes. 
A second possible meth(?d would be to enfranchise all the adult literates 
of over 20 years of age in addition to the existing voters. But that too 
will leave the problem of women and the depressed classes untouched, 
deducing the present property qualification by half and conferring franchise 
on the adult literates would be the third possible device, but that will 
also be open to the same objections as the second alternative method consi- 
dered immediately above. (Jiving the vote to the adult literates alone and 
discarding the present property qualification is no doubt one plausible method 
of reaching the requisite percentage but for obvious reasons it is out of the- 
question. 

(h) It is not expected that such an electorate as proposed above will be 
capable of making an intelligent choice of representatives appreciating the 
issues at stake and holding the repi'esentatives to their responsibility, but 
the advent of the literate elements is sure to improve the tone throughout. 

(c) The administrative difficulties of wielding ^ such an overwhelming 
electorate will be very considerable, but the task will not be beyond practi- 
cability. The work of enrolling the voters under the present property 
qualifications is not found to have been exacting, and enlisting literates 
over 20 years of age and the managers of families resident in a house or 
part of a house will not add very much to the burden. As to recording and 
counting of votes, if the practice of spi^ading the operations for over a 
few days be adopted in spite of its obvious drawbacks, the difficulties 
apprehended can be avoided. 

(d) No specific suggestions appear to he called. for in view of what has- 
been afore-stated. 

(e) As has been already stated this Association, if it had unfettered choice 
in the matter, would he against any radical extension of the franchise in the 
present backward state of the masses as also in view of the practical diffi- 
culties attendant npon such extension. This Association is definitely of 
the opinion that any violent enlargement of the electorate beyond the 
proposed 10 per^cent. at present will be altogether inadvisable and impracti- 
cable and ^e whole machinery will break down through sheer weight of 
numbers. 

• 

(/)) (o), (h), (i) & (j) After full consideration of the group system which 
has been suggested with a view to diffuse franchise as far as possible 

r 
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avoiding at the same time the practical and other difficulties attendant on 
univei’sai adult suffrage, this Association is emphatically of •yie view that 
it will be cumbersome, unwoi'kable in practice, and far more taxing in res- 
pect of the enrolment of the primary electors and securing the election 
and enlistment of the representative voters than the system o& universal 
adult suffrage without the undoubted intrinsic merits o{ the latter device. 
The adoption of this system will lead to endless ejection disputes and instead 
of adding to rural happiness will introduce disunity and disruption in the 
uninitiated life in the villages. Responsibility of the representative voters 
to the prima^ electors and of the elected repi’esentatives to the legislatures 
to the constituency will be rendered elusive and unreal in the process, 
rnd the very purpose of the scheme will become nugatory. On top of all 
it is^ extremely pi'oblematical whether in the present state of political 
consciousness there will be enough persons willing to come forth to stand 
for election as representative voters and undergo the trouble and annoyance 
of electoral candidature in the end to acquire a status and a privilege which 
others — ^no better than themselves, enjoy in thousands. The idea of a 
-separate constituency for representative electors is as inadvisable as im- 
practicable, and the proposal that representative electors alone should he 
-qualified to stand as candidates in constituencies of representative electors 
is almost fantastic. 


2. Franchise Qualifications. 

(a) Though the franchise qualifications in the urban and rural areas 
are different, there is no marked disparity as regards representation between 
them so far as this Presidency is concerned. If extension of the franchise 
be effected in the manner suggested above, it is believed that no question 
of disparity in the distribution of the privilege between the two classes 
is likely to arise. 

(b) This Association recognises the essential equity of the voting strength 
of a community being in accordance with its proportion in the aggregate 
population. But it is emphatically opposed to prescribing one qualification oi 
franchise for a member of one community, and another test for a person 
belonging to another. That will place a premium on the profession of a 
particular religion, or religions which is unmerited, and with the spread 
Df the desire to vote will operate as an instrument of religious propaganda 
which will be intolerable. It is hoped however under the electoral qualifica- 
tions proposed by this Association every community wiU have equal oppor- 
tunity of being represented on the voting register, and there will be no 
need at all for introducing any invidious distinction of the sort. 

(c) Possession of property of some kind in the view of this Association, 
is fairly ^ a suitable test of fitness for franchise. When universal adult 
-suffrage^ is not to be resorted to, some distinctive qualification or other has 
to be hit upon, and this Association thinks that possession of property of 
some kind affords a fairly reasonable distinction. Besides, it is the propertied 
classes that contribute generally to the State Exchequer more than any 
other, and it is but proper that he who pays the piper must have a voice in 
ordering the tune. No doubt in the present illiterate condition of the 
Indian masses, an anomalous hardship results to the literate and educated 
-classes not owning property, but under the system of franchise afore-recom- 
mended the anomaly and hardship will very considerably disappear. 

(d) It will be seen from the above that this Association® is in favour of 
making possession of education of a certain standard a qualitcation for 
franchise independent of the ownership of property. It regards passing of 
the Primary or the* fifth standard examination or a corresponding examina- 
tion of a Sanskrit or Urdu School as sufficient. This Association is pre- 
pared to regard as adequate passing of the examination of a lower standard 
in the case of female*. 
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(e) This Association is in favour of retaining the existing Military 
Service quali£cation and is also for extending the franchise to those who 
have service to their credit in the Auxiliary and Territorial Forces. 

• 3. Women’s Suffrage. 

(a) The proposal for anj^ considerable extension in the suffrage of women 
is exceedingly premature in the present ignorant and backward condition 
of India’s womanhood. ♦ Though female education is of late making satis- 
factory progress compared to the state in which it was a few years ago, 
the movement is very largely confined to urban areas, and the immense mass 
of women in this country, particularly resident in the rural areas, still 
remain sunk in colossal superstition and ignorance. In several parts 
of the country still they live and die strictly confined behind the purdah, 
and even in communities or castes in which the purdah system in its 
rigidity cannot be said to exist, the women feel as much compunction to 
appear in public as their strict purdahnashim compeers. Indeed the wife 
of the farmer who does not feel shy to work in the fields along with other 
male labourers and assist generally the male members of the family in 
agricultural operations, regards her sense of modesty as having been most 
mercilessly outraged if cited to appear in a Court of Law or made to appear 
in any other place of public resort such as the public meeting, theatre 
©r cinema hail. In this state of their condition, it is exceedingly idle to 
enfranchise a large number of women by the application of a mechanical 
rule or device in order to redress the inequality between the men and 
women on the electoral register. This Association regrets its inability to 
agree with the suggestion of the Indian Statutory Commission that the 
wives and widows (of over 25 years of age) of men entitled to vote under 
the property qualification should be enfranchised for the Provincial Legis- 
lature. For one thing, this will virtually tantamount to vouchsafing two 
votes to the married man as against one to the unmarried or the widower, 
for the helplessness of women, and their utter dependence upon their male 
partners in life being what it is in India to-day, it can scarcely be expected, 
save in very exceptional cases, that they will exercise their franchise 
making an independent selection. Moreover, such enfranchisement will to 
a certain extent give an undue advantage to the family of the low class 
voter over the voter occupying a higher rung in the ladder, for while the 
wife of the former will have no objection to attend the polling booth and 
record her vote, women of the latter’s family will regard it as nothing 
short of a scandal that they should expose themselves to the public gaze 
for the sake of exercising franchise for the benefit of some third person. 
This Association considers that there will result an automatic extension 
in the female franchise in the scheme ^f qualifications proposed by this 
Association, and with the acquisition of education and property rights by 
women, the inequality will be evanescent. 

(b) So far as this Association can visualise, the proposed group system 
will prove even more impracticable and irksome if it is attempted to apply 
it to women. 

4. Refresentation of the Depressed Classes. 

This Association believes that in the present educational and economic 
condition of the depressed classes, and the colossal prejudice subsisting 
against them, nomination is the most suitable device by which their 
representation ean he secured in the Legislature. If the general sense of 
the Boun^ Table Conference against the system of nomination is the last 
word in the matter, then this Association is of opinion that their representa- 
tion can be best secured by reservation of a specified fiumber of seats for 
them in the general constituency. This Association does not think that 
the adoption of the franchise qualifications proposed by it will itself enable 
the depressed classes to return representatives of their choice, but it 
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certainly will place them in possession of a fair percentage of tbe votei 
which coupled with reservation will constitute adequate safeguard for their 
position. This Association now is definitely opposed to the creation of 
separate electorates for the depressed classes, nor does it consider the device 
recommended by the Madras Simon Committee as a suitable arrangement. 
The group system is deemed no more suitable tc»the dejl!ressed classes than to 
others. 


Memorandum submitted by tbe SOUTH INDIAN RAILWAY CENT^ 
RAL LABOUR UNION, Golden Rock, Trichinopoly, Madras. 

'Representation 6f Labour. 

Before proceeding to narrate my suggestions on the above siibiect, T 
have to give a short history of this Union. This was the Labour Union in 
South Indian Railway, the strongest and the most powerful Union in the^ 
Madras Presidency, but after the general strike in 1928, this union was 
shattered to pieces and is just regaining its old position. 

This was revived last year and it will complete its first year of existence 
by the close of the ofiicial year and the Union c^n claim now nearly 8,000 
members at Golden Rock. A branch was recently opened at Madura. 

A meeting of the labourers was held on the 16th instant at Golden Rock, 
and the following resolution was carried: — 

‘‘ This meeting requests Mr. B. Krishnaswami Pillai, President, to pre- 
pai’e a report immediately regarding the electorate, representation, etc., for 
the labourers in the Legislative Council and submit the same to the Secretary,. 
Franchise Committee.’^ 

bot at another meeting held on the 20th instant, the following resolution: 
was adopted : — 

While disapproving the recommendations of the Madras Franchise Com- 
mittee allotting three seats only to the labourers in a council which consists 
af more than 200 members and while recommending more seats for the- 
capitalists and other representatives of the Employers’ Group, this meeting is 
of opinion that not less than six seats should be allotted to the labourers.” 

In this connexion I have to state that three seats recommended by the 
Committee is insufficient for the growing labour organizations in this Presi- 
dency and at least six seats should be allotted for them if not more seats. 
The six seats may be distributed as under : — 

Two railways one for each, tT; 5{0 for textile workers one for the north and 
one for the south of Madras, two for other class of workers for the north and 
the south of Madras. 

The membership in a registered trade union may be taken as the quali- 
fication for a voter and the unions may be asked to elect the representatives. 

I hope when you make your recommendations, the above suggestions will 
also be considered. 


M^orandum submitted by Khan Bahadur MAHMUD SCHAMNAD 
Sahib Bahadur, 'M.L.C., " Sea View ”, Kasaragod, ^uth Kanara. 

I— PROVINCIAL LEGISLATURES. * 

. 1. Extension of Fbanchise. 

(a) In order to include 10 per cent, of the population in the electoral' 
roll it may be necessary to introduce a qualification based on payment of any 
tax of whatever amount. 
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(fi), (c), (d) and (e) I think such an electorate will he capable of casting 
an intelligent -wDte and it would be administratively manageable both in the 
matter of the arrangements for the preparation, maintenance and revision 
of the electoral rolls and also in that of measures necessary for the propel 
recording afld counting of votes. 

I don’t think it desirabiei to enlarge the electoral roll still further, and 
ife may not be practicable also, although it is possible to do it by making 
the occupation of a hous^ one of the qualifications for a voter. 

C/) I think the system of grouping individuals in groups of 20 or more 
for the election of their representatives will not be feasible, nor will it be 
advantageous. They will not only be unmanageable, but undue influence also 
will have a free play. 

Even if such a system were feasible I don’t see any objection in their 
voting in the same constituencies as the directly qualified electors. 

(g) In the event of separate constituencies being framed for group 
electors, I don’t favour the idea of allowing only group electors to stand as 
candidates for such constituencies. 

(h) I would have liked the suggestion to abolish all existing qualifica- 
tions for voters and to extend to all adult voters some system of the kind 
described in (/) above, but in consideration of the circumstances and con- 
ditions prevailing in India' I don’t think that it would be feasible for a long 
time to come. 

(i) When it is found to be feasible a suitable size for out groups would 
be of about 30. Revenue Inspectors and other subordinates of Tahsildars 
not lower than the rank of a Revenue Inspector may be charged with the 
•duty of framing them. 

(j) I should think that persons chosen by out groups as their representa- 
tives should have both property as well as educational qualifications. 


2. Feanchise qualifications . 

(a) It is true that a larger number of people are enfranchised in urban 
-areas compared with rural areas, but I don’t think it is in any way more 
than the difference that ought to exist between the urban and rural people. 

(b) It is essential that the voting strength of a community should be 
proportionate to its number. It is much more so in the case of a minority 
community. I think this object can be attained by making the occupa- 
tion of a house or literacy qualifications for the franchise in the case of 
Muslims, depressed classes and such other poor and backward communities. 

(c) I think the possession of property of some kind is a suitable test of 
fitness for the franchise. The present property qualifications have to be 
modified by making the possession of property of whatever value one of the 
•qualifications. 

(d) I am in favour of making literacy a qualification independently of 
property especially in the case of Muslims and such other minorities. I 
■consider one as literate if he is able to read and write. 

(c) I am in favour of retaining the existing Military service qualification 
but not of extending it so as to include service in the Auxiliary and Terri- 
torial forces 


3. Women’s Sutteage. 

(a) I am. not in' favour of the proposal of the Statutory Commission 
that the wives and widows of men entitled to vote under the property 
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qualification should be enfranchised, but I am willing to apply the quali- 
fications of literacy or payment of any tax to women also. If this method’ 
is adopted I don’t think there will be much disparity in the number of 
men enfranchised compared to women. 

(b) If the system of group representation is adopted women also may be 
formed into groups along with men, but not separata groups for women 
only. 


4. Repbesentation op the Depbessed Classes. 

I think the depressed classes are not likely to secure representatives of 
their own choice in the general electorates through the general extension 
of the franchise unless they are accorded separate electorates, and in addition 
occupation of a house is made a qualification for franchise. 


5. Repbesentation op Laboub. 

' I think adequate representation of labour can be secured both industrial 
as well as agricultural by authorising registered labour unions to return their 
representatives. 


II.— THE FEDERAL LEGISLATURE. 

6. Allocation op seats to Bbitish Indian Pbovinces. 

(a) I am in agreement with the proposal of the Federal Structure Com- 
mittee that the representatives of the British Indian Provinces in the upper 
chamber should be elected by the Provincial Legislatures. But the method 
of election must be such as wiU secure to the minority communities their 
due share of representation and also the representatives of their choice. 

(b) I consider that the franchise qualifications for the federal legislatui'es- 
should be higher than those for the provincial legislatures. The existing fran- 
chise qualifications for the provincial legislatures may be considered sufiicienfi 
for the future federal legislatures. 

(c) In consideration of the difficulties which will have to be encountered 
in dealing with large constituencies, I think some indirect form of election 
through the provincial legislatures as stated in reply to question (a) may 
be adopted in this respect also, ^although perhaps the difficulty in the case^ 
of urban areas may be somewhat* lesser. 


7. Repbesentation op A^omen, Laboub and Depressed Classes. 

I think separate provision will have to be made for the representation 
of labour and the depressed classes in the federal legislature, but no such 
thing need be done in the case of women. 

8. I believe questions relating to the composition of the provincial legisla- 
ture is outside the scope of this questionnaire. If the FriJnchisp Committee 
intends to deal with this matter I am •emphatically of opinion that it is 
essential that the present proportion of the Muslim members to the other 
eleH'=^d members In the local Legislative Council should he maintained in 
any future constitution. 


INDIAN FBANCHISE COMMITTEE. 


Memorandum submitted by Mr. C. BASUDEV, M.L.C.9 President 
of the Madras Provincial Central Labour Board and Labour 
Representative in the Madras Legislative Council and Member 
of tbe Madras Provincial Franchise Committee. 

Mr. S. NE'fiKA MUDALIER, Honorary Joint Secretary of the Madras 
Provincial Cenj);ral Labour Board and Member of the Madras 
Excise licensing Boards Employed as Head Jobber in the Winding 
Department in the Choolai Textile Mills and 

Mr. T. M. PARTHASARATHY MUDALIER, Editor of the Labour 
Vernacular Weekly ** Tholilalan **, General Secretary of the 
Madras Kerosine Oil Workers* Union and £x'-Honorary Secretary 
to the Madras Provincial Central Labour Board. 

Adult Franchise is our ideal, but if on account of administrative 
difficulties it is not possible to adopt Adult Franchise, we wish to have 
special representation for Labour, Industrial, Plantation and Agricultural. 
The case for especial representation of Labour is strengthened by the fact 
that Employers have asked for special representation of their interests in 
the Councils. r 

AgHcultural Labour is not organized except to some extent in the 
Districts of South Arcot, West Godavari, East Godavari and Vizagapatam. In 
the course of a year or two it will be well organized and by the time the 
New Beforms are introduced their Organization will be quite satisfactory. 
Though most of these Labourers are drawn from the Depressed Classes, 
they are so poor that they will not come on the Electoral Bolls of the 
Depressed Class Constituency and therefore to deny this people representa- 
tion in a special Labour Constituency on the ground that Depressed Classes 
wTl have a separate constituency of its own, would be unjust. 

Planiation Labour is also not organized, but, is capable of good sound 
Organization, provided the Planters do not oppose such organization. Here 
also Depressed Class Labour preponderates, but, they are also poor and 
cannot come on any Electoral Boll. 

Industrial Labour . — ^The definition of Industrial Labour is wide enough 
to include within its scope workers outside the factories. House-building, 
Boad making, Motor Transport, Tanning, and many other occupations come 
within the definition of Industries. But, it is all outside Factories as at 
present defined in the Factory Act. The Proposals of the Local Franchise 
Committee do not enfranchise Labour outside the Factories. This is a 
great hardship and injustice. The Fact that only about 30,000 and odd 
workers are organized through 22 registered Trade Unions, should not stand 
in the way of accepting registered Trade Unions as the basis of franchise. 

In Madras there is a Central Labour Organization called the Madras 
Provincial Central Labour Board with 42 Unions as its members with a 
total strength of about 35,000. Most of these Unions are about to be 
registered and as a matter of fact two big Unions, the Madras Corporation 
Workers Union, with a strength of about 6,000 persons and the Madras 
Electric Tramway Traffic Workers Association with a strength of about 
600 have been registered last month and the Madras Motor Transport 
Workers Union, with a strength of over 1,000, has applied for registration 
last month. We cannot advance a better and stronger reason than that 
advanced by the Whitley Commission on page 462 of thek Beport in their 
paragraph on Labour and the Franchise, 
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Workers engaged in Eoad making throughout the 25 districts in this 
Presidency are easily over 60,000 and those engaged in House-building 
would be more and in Motor Transport will be about 15,000 an^ in Tanning 
Industry 150,000. ^ 

We are aware that if registered Trade Unfons are accepted as the basis 
of Franchise, there is a danger of the biggest Unions as the Madras and 
Southern Mahratta Railway Labour Union in the case of this Proyince 
swamping the others. We therefore tentatively suggest division of Indus- 
trial Labour into 4 groups, Railway, Transport other than Railway, Textile, 
and other Industries, and that 4 seats at least may be reserved for these 4 
departments of Industrial Labour for this Presidency and that 1 seat be 
reserved for Plantation Labour and two for Agricultural Labour. We are 
aware of the difficulty of a candidate, canvassing through such a wide 
area as this Province. But, the advantage of the principle of division of 
Labour into vacational departments out-weighs the difficulty of canvassing 
throughout the Presidency. 

As an alternative suggestion, we recommend that registered Trade Unions 
•should be the units of Franchise while the Unions should be given votes 
proportionate to their numerical strength, subject to a maximum limit of 
10 or 16 votes, every 500 members of the Union getting^ a vote — The 
Electoral College system as is obtaining in Bombay for election by Labour 
to the Corporation Council with the addition of fixing a maximum voting 
strength of the Union. 

The complaint that Trade Unions here are not properly organized on the 
lines of Industries, but have a tendency to organize round individual 
Employers in individual Firms and Factories, though true, is unfair. In 
Western countries, Labour is able to organize on proper lines by the 
Industries, because the conditions of labour and the wages are standardized 
in the different Industries and the main function of Labour there is to 
■agitate and bring about better conditions and better wages for the whole 
Labouring population in a particular Industry. But, here in India, parti- 
cularly in Madras, the same Industries in the same place vary very much, and 
the Employees of particular Industries or Firms are forced to organize 
themselves separately to better their own conditions first. For instance, the 
wages in the Buckingham and Carnatic Mills in Madnas are much higher 
-than in the Choolai Textile Mills, Madras. Unless and until a standardized 
wage and uniformity of working conditions are brought about, the tendency 
to organize round individual Firms and Factories will continue and that 
with a good measure of reasons and propriety. But, at the same time, 
Labour here is not blind to the^ necessity of organizing on the lines of an 
Industry. The All-India Railwaymen’s Federation is one of the biggest 
Labour Organizations in this country, but instead of individuals, Labour 
Unions of different Railways are Members of that Federation. There is a 
very serious attempt made to organize a Federation for Textile Labour 
Union and as a matter of fact one, in name only, already’ exists. The 
Printers are organizing into a Federation, and we dare say similar Federa- 
tions of Labour Unions in other Industries and Agriculture and Plantation 
.^Iso would soon be emerged and be accomplished facts. 
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BOMBAY. 

Dated 7tli Marche 1932. 


Present : 

All members of the Indian Franchise Committee* and all members or the 
Bombay Provincial Franchise Committee, exceft Mr. G. L. Winter- 
BOTHAM AND Mr, G. S. PaJADHYAKSHA, I.C.S. 


Mr. R. G. GORDON, I.C.S., CoUector, Magistrate and PoUtical Agent. 

Surgana, Nasik. 

Mr. H. F. KNIGHT, I.CS., District Magistrate, Sholapur. 

L The Ghairrmn i Mr. Gordon, you have been in charge of elections and you 
know the actual method of conducting elections ? — ^Yes. 

2. I understand that originally you had coloured boxes in this province, but 
you have now substituted a system of cross and symbols ? — Yes. 

3. Would you tell us, in the first instance, why the coloured box system was 
discarded and, secondly, what the cross and symbol system is exactly ? — I cannot 
say why the coloured box system was discarded. I think it must be because of 
too many boxes, with many difierent colours. 

4. There are only five primary colours ? — ^Yes. 

^5. What is the cross and symbol system ? Each prospective member has 
a symbol given to him, say, an umbrella or a tiger or a waggon and that is 
printed on the voting slip. The voter comes in and makes a cross against the 
symbol for which he is going to vote and then he puts it in the box, 

6. Do I understand that the illiterate voter also has to put a mark on the paper ? 
—Yes, Sir. 

7. Would you describe the actual organisation of the polling booth and what 
is done by the voter, the polling clerk and the presiding officer ? As soon as a 
voter comes into the booth what happens ? — {Mr, Knight) / It varies slightly at 
each polling station. Polling booths are generally arranged at schools. As soon 
as a voter arrives at the polling booth he is identified by persons who are 
expected to know him, by the village officer or a person like that. After the voter 
is thus identified, the voter’s name Is traced in the copy of the voters’ list and he 
is given a slip of paper with his number on the list of voters. That is done by one 
polling officer. He then goes with the slip of paper to another polling officer who 
again looks his name up in the printed copy of the voters’ list and makes a mark 
in the list against his name. The voter then goes to the partitioned ofi-space where 
writing materials are provided. With the pencil kept there he marks a cross against 
the sign represented by the candidate for whom he wishes to vote. He then goes 
to another screened area where he puts the voting paper in the box. 

8. Does he put the paper in the box in the presence of the presiding officer ? — 
I do not think the presiding officer actually sees him doing it. ^ 

9. What are the duties of the presiding officer as distinct from those of the pol- 
ling officer ? Has the presiding officer got to mark the votes for illiterate voters t 
— He has merely to supervise. He has, however, to come in in case of tendered 
votes. 

10. Am I right in thinking that the^voting paper is given to the voter by the 
polling officer and not by the presiding officer ? — ^Yes. 

( 260 ) 
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IL The presiding officer sits at a table along with the polling officers ? — do 
not quite follow. 

12. In Eflgland, what generally happens is that you have got two polling clerks. 
One has the roll with him and Jie identifies the individual voter on the list and the 
other hands over the polling paper. I understand that this is substantially what 
happens here except that they do not sit together. Now, who does the identifica- 
tioir ? — ^In villages where tfiere are only a few voters, one polling officer does both 
identification and marking on the list. 

13. Does the polling officer write anything on the ballot paper or the counterfoil 
and, if so, what ? — I would have to look up the rules. I think the polling officer 
has to stamp the counterfoil with the rubber stamp provided. 

14. You cannot tell us at the moment what writing he has to do ? — {Mr, Gordon) / 
He has no writing to do. 

15. You are quite sure ? — Yes. 

16. He has to put some number ? — The numbers are stamped. 

17. Perhaps you will give us a copy of the poUing regula^tions and also a typical 
ballot paper and other things ? — Yes, Sir, (Mr, Knight) .* I have the rules here, 
Sir. On the counterfoil we enter the name of the constituency, the voter’s 
number in the register, and the signature and thumb impression of the elector. 

18. The Chairman t That is on the counterfoil ? — Yes, 

19. Have you any knowledge of the coloured box system as it operates in Ceylon 
and some of the provinces t The advantage of that system is that the voter 
has not got to make any mark on the paper. It is very advantageous in the 
case of the illiterate voter. And the whole process is simplified from the point 
of view of making entries. You have no knowledge of the working of that 
system ? — No. But it means a separate box for each candidate. 

20. Yes. It works in other places quite successfully and it has been adopted 
in Ceylon, where they poll 60 per cent, of the population. As far as the operation 
is concerned, there has been no difficulty in working the system. Now, perhaps 
I may turn to another side of it. WiU you explain the method which you adopt 
in multi-member constituencies, which I understand you have in Bombay. There 
are certain constituencies which return three members, others which return two, 
and there are also single-member constituencies. Now, what is the method of pol- 
ling you adopt ? Is it a single non-transferable vote., or is it a cumulative vote, 
or have you two votes for three people ? — -We have as many votes as there are 
members. 

21. Can you cast them all for the same candidate ? — Yes, one may cast all votes 
for the same candidate. 

22. You have got complete discretion as to how many to cast ? — ^Yes. 

23. Is there any objection to the system ? Is it criticised ? — ^Yes, it has been 
criticised. 

24. And it is that system, no doubt, which led to the difficulty of a multitude 
of coloured boxes. If you have three members, you may have 8 or 10 candidates 
in the field 1 — ^Yes. 

25. It is easier to identify people by cross and symbol than by colour ? — ^Yes. 

26. There has^^been no inherent difficulty in using the cross and symbol ? Com- 
bining that system with the ballot paper which has not got any mark on it, could 
you label the boxes with the same symbols with which you now label the ballot 
papers ? — ^Yes. 


* Vide Appendix A, pages 272 to 278. * 

Note. — ^The memoranda of the Government of Bombay are printed in Volume II. 
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27. There is no administrative impossibility about it. The voter can drop his 
ballot paper into the symbol box instead of making the mark on4he symbol paper ? — 
Yes. 

28. Diwan Bahadur Ramaswami Mudaliyar / I do not understand this cumula- 
tive vote. Am I to understand that at present there is the system of cumulative 
voting in multi-member constituencies ? Does it mean that a vote? can give all 
his votes to any one candidate ? — ^Yes. 

29. Is each cross counted as a vote ? — Yes. 

30. As many crosses as there are votes against that* name will be counted as so 
many votes for the candidates ?— Yes. 

31. And I take it that there are also single-member constituencies ? — Yes. 

32. Are the multi-member constituencies in both rural and urban areas, or 
only in rural areas ? — I am afraid I cannot say that. 

33. Why is it necessary to take the thumb impression of the voter ? — It is for 
identification. 

34. But there is the village officer who identifies him if there is any question of 
impersonation. Is it not so ? — Questions of impersonation do occur even in spite 
of the village officers. 

35. Has there been any case where a man has been held up for impersonation 
on the strength of his thumb impression or signature ? — ^I cannot say that there 
have been cases. 

36. Would you agree that cases of impersonation are infinitesimal ? — Yea, at 
present. 

37. And the wider the franchise, the less reason for impersonation ? The 
larger the number of voters the less reason for impei'sonation, unless it is done 
wholesale ? — Yes. 

38. Am I to understand that the literate voter has to sign in the counterfoil 
of the ballot paper ? — ^Yes. 

39. Major Milner i Has either of you gentlemen acted as a presiding officer or 
a retiirning officer ? — Yes, as returning officens. 

40. Have you, in the capacity of a returning officer, visited a poUing booth ? — 
{Mr, Knight) s Yes. 

41. I have in my hand a note'^* on the procedure at elections which seems to 
differ somewhat from what you tell us. In the first place, there appears to be no 
suggestion here about identification. Are you quite sure that the steps you have 
indicated are invariably taken ? — Yea, 

42. A village officer or somebody is there to identify the voter ?— Yes. 

43. What is the object ? — To prevent impersonation. 

44. Ho you consider it €>ssenti£^l ? — ^Yes, I do consider it essential. 

45. Would it be convenient, Sir, if I read what is contained in the Note on 
Election Procedure below the diagram t? It runs: ‘In the compound B 
C H E he finds tents pitched for the several candidates. As soon as he enters 
the compound, he is asked by the candidates or their agents (who generally 
taow him) for whom he wishes to vote and is taken by the candidate (or agent) 
into the tent of the candidate for whom he wishes to vote. His name is then checked 
with the copy of the electoral roU with the candidate ; he is told, if necessary, 
how he is to vote, etc.’ That is apparently what is done in England. Then it goes 
on : ' he is told, if necessary, how he is to vote, and against which symbol and name 
he is to affix the cross and how many ...” The whole pfbcedure is explained 
there. Are we to understand that this is the correct procedure or that the version 


* Appendix, pages 268 — 272. 
t Page 271. 
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tlie witness has given is the correct version ? — {3Ir, Knight) s I may say. Sir, that 
the voter is taken to some house in the vicinity of the polling booth. It is there 
that the candid^es collect voters and explain to them against which symbol they 
should put the cross, or as many crosses as they like, to which they are entitled. 

46. Is this accommodation for the purpose of explaining and so on provided 
by public authority ? — ^My experience is that it is always provided by the candidates. 

The Qh%irmm ! Tliere is ^ the paragraph which explains the procedure in- 
side the polling booth, lower down. What you have read relates to what is done 
outside. r 

47. 31a jor Milner i One would imagine from what I have read that that pro- 
vision is made by public authority. But I gather from the witness that in his 
experience it is more or less arranged by the candidate. Now, where is this 
identification done ? Is it done in the polling booth ? — ^In certain places it is done 
by the polling officer at the entrance of the polling booth. The polling booth is 
usually a school house ; and at the entrance, sitting with the polling officer there 
are the village officers or officials who know the jcersons to identify the voter. 

48. Are any questions put to the voter before identification takes place as to 
who he is ? — I presume that it must be done to make sure. 

49. According to this note, I find nothing said about identification at all, and 
I would suggest that it should not be necessary. Then, we find here, ‘ The polling 
officer, after such enquiry £^s he considers necessary, ticks ofi his name and the 
number on the electoral roll, enters his number on the roll in the counterfoil of the 
ballot paper and takes his signature or thumb impression on the counterfoil. If 
I go to the polling officer, with a view to vote, what is the procedure ? — He has to 
find out what your name is ^md then whether your name appears in the register. 

50. He will have to find my name and look me up in the register, and read out 
my name ; and then, if I say ‘ Yes ’ tick me off ? — ^Yes. But I may say that in 
some villages there are not more than 10 or 12 voters on the roll. 

51. I understand you to say that on the counterfoil is entered the name of 
the constituency, the name and number of the polling station together with the 
number of the elector on the roll and his signature and thumb impression. Is it 
not possible to have the name of the constituency printed on the ballot paper and 
counterfoil ? Is there any difficulty about that ? Is that quite possible ? Is it also 
possible to print the name and number of the polling station ? — It is very expensive 
to have the name of the constituency and the number and name of the polling 
station, because we wiU have to print a separate number for each polling station. 

52. You said that there is only a small number of people voting at one polling 
station ? — ^Yes. 

58. Have you any figures showing the average number of people voting at each 
pollmg station ? — ^About 2 or 3 hundred. ^ 

si' * Hi * Hi * * 

64. The Chair.rmn : On what date are the symbols allotted to the candidates 5 
Is it before the nomination day or on the nomination day ? — ^The day after the 
scrutiny of papers takes place. 

56. Is it done by the candidates or is it done by the presiding officer ? — They 
are allowed to choose. After some candidates have chosen, the rest have to choose 
from the remaining S 5 unbols. 

50. Khan Bahadur Aziz-ul~Hugue : One of you, I understand, has experience 
as a returning officer ?— Both of us. 

57. Can one of ;^ou give the name of the district in which you had that experience 
and in what year (Jfr. Gordon ) ; In the Nasik district, in 1930. 

58. In the Nasik district, are the. number of voters roughly 24,000 Just 
about 25,000. 
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59. What is the total strength of the polling officers and presiding officers for 
your district, and in how many days did they poll ? — ^They all polled on one day. 
I am afraid I have not got the figures about the strength of officers. 

60. In Sholapur you have finished the polling in one day ? — (Mr., Knight) : 
Yes. 

61. What was the total number of polling officers and presiding officers there ? 
— 67 presiding officers and 209 polling officers. 

62. How many polling stations were there for Shoiapur ? — 9 for the city and 
40 for the rural areas. 

63. Were all these presiding officers Government officers ? — Yes, there may 
have been some local board men. 

64. Were these 209 polling officers also Government clerks ? — ^Mostly. Some 
of them are school masters. 

65. Could you give us an idea as to what number you draw from Government 
institutions and what number from private bodies, approximately ? — School masters 
are servants of local boards. They are g^ttasi-Government servants. 

66. The Chairman : And they are utilised ? — ^Yes. 

67. How many outside officers do you use t — I cannot give the figures. 

68. What is the number of voters in Sholapur ? — B is 26,000. 

69. Khan Bahadur Aziz-uhHuque : I take it that you allot presiding offices 
on the basis of a standard number to be polled by each ; or do you really ^vide the 
whole district and allot officers for each station ? — Is there any principle on 
which you allot ? — We consider the geographical situation. We take the accessi- 
biJlty of the various places. 

70. Under your system the presiding officer has got a limited power of poll- 
ing. What is the maximum capacity of the polling officer ? — (Mr,^ Knight) : I 
don’t know that it has ever been tested. (Mr. Gordon) : In my district it is about 
500. 

71. What are your hours for polling ? — ^From 8 A.M:. to 6 p.m. 

72. What is the lowest qualification of a polling officer and a presiding officer ? 
Is there any standard by which you judge him ? — W e try to get the best man we 
can. 

73. What is the status of the Government officer whom you choose as presid- 
ing officer ? Is he a Gazetted Officer ? — No. 

74. Do you take the help of a non-gazetted officer ? — Certainly. 

75. Mr. Ghintamani : Apart from the g'wa^i-Government officials, is there any 
objection to utilise non-official agenqy ? — I do not think it is necessary to use non- 
official agency. 

76. If the franchise is extended, should you find that the number of officials 
and officials is not adequate, you would have no objection to the utilisation 
of non-official agency ? — I shall have no objection. 

77. Do you think there will be any administrative difficulty if all the adult 
members of a family were given the franchise, assuming that there are on the 
average 4 adult members in a family ? — W e have not got the statistics of the 
average number of adult male members in a family. 

78. You have read about the group system. Please give me your experience. 
What is likely to be the duration of the election of secondaries* by groups of pri- 
mary voters ? — (ifr, Gordon) : It cannot be dnue. 

79. You do not even contemplate the possibility ? — (Mr. Gordon) : Certainly 
not. We have not got the staff. 

80. You are uncompromising in your opposition ? — (Mr. Gordon) : Quite. 
(Mr. Knight) : Personally i think th^ group system in a simple form could be 
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worked in tlie smaller villages. In the larger villages and towns I do not think 
it could be worJ:ed. 

81. In your own district what do you think is the maximum of popxilation 

which could be administratively managed — {Mr. Gordon) : We could manage 
10 per cent: ; not more. {Mr. Knight) : I think we should vote three times the 
present number. « ^ 

82. Lord JDufferin : Can you explain to me why there is such an immense 
difeence in the number ,of electors allotted to each of the polling stations in the 
Presidency ? In Ahmedabad city there were 55,872 voters and yet there were 
only 27 polling stations. There are other places that have 80 to 140 voters per 
polling station ? — One is a city ; the others are villages. 

83. Do you think it possible for 3,400 to vote in one polling station ? — That 
depends on the number of polling officers suppKed. 

84. If there is one polling officer ? — ^It is about 400 per polling officer. 

85. Do you think it would be possible, if you had the coloured box system, 
to combine it with the system of multiple- member constituencies by giving the 
voter three papers instead of one and allowing him to select the boxes ? — I think 
it would be posaltble if you are willing to take the chance of additional papers being 
supplied from outside and being put in with the others. 

86. Do you anticipate s^ny great danger to the secrecy of the ballot ? — I do 
not like to answer that question as I have not a very great knowledge of elections, 
and I would not like to say anything from hearsay. 

87. You say that if you ^ve him three instead of one he would not know how 
to use the three ? — ^Yes. 

88. Dr. Ambedhar : What staff would you employ in an average polling sta- 
tion ? — ^In Sholapur we worked in most rural polling stations with one presiding 
officer and three poHing officers under him. 

89. How many votes did you on the average poll in a polling station of this 
size ? — ^For one polling station 130 votes. I have not worked out the average. 
(Mr. Gordon) : Only about 1,100 in the whole district. 

90. Do you think there is anything in the electoral rules as they exist which 
makes polling a very slow process. Can you suggest anything by way of altera- 
tion which would accelerate polling ? — No, I cannot. 

91. Do you think it is absolutely essential when a voting paper is issued to a 
man that his signature and thumb mark should he taken on the counterfoil ? — I 
think he should be identified. 

92. There is nothing in the electoral procedure of to-day which makes voting 
a slow process ? — Except that everybody is n^^fcurally slow. That is all. 

93. Coming to the other question of the increase of polling stations in order 
to enable a large number of voters to poU, do you think it possible to increase the 
polling stations ? — ^Yes, there is no difficulty. 

94. Do you think you could adopt a polling system by altogether eliminating 
the necessity of making any marks on the ballot paper ? I will give you an example 
of what is done in Ceylon. A voter is given a black card with a serial number and 
a. note is made on the counterfoil of the ballot paper that that card is issued. That 
card is put by the voter in the coloured box. That system avoids absolutely any- 
thing going wrong or of the ballot paper being spoiled. Do you think that system 
is possible, so thaC the polling may be accelerated ? 

The Ohairrmn : I am wondering whether it would not be better to put this 
down on paper and give the witness time for consideration. 

95. Dr. Ambedhar : You can keep your animal marks instead of having coloured 
boxes. 
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The Chairman : I tMiik we better make a memorandum and get their consi- 
dered opinions. 

96. Dr. Ambedkar : The presiding officer and the polling officers know English ? 

— Certainly. ^ 

97. Would it be advisable, or would you object, to have these rules translated 
into the vernacular so as to help the people who do not know English, or would you 
insist on the polling officer necessarily knowing English ? — do not think it would 
make any practical difference their being in the vernacular. 

98. I am suggesting it so as to get the franchise extended and so that there 
may be no administrative difficulty ? — ^There is no objection. 

99. Mr. Butler : In your statement you do not say how the village pancha- 
yats are elected ? — ^By show of hands. 

100. Have you considered the possibility of electing secondary voters under the 
group system by a show of hands, — electing so many people and sending them to 
represent those voters who are not already on the voting list in groups of 20 ? — 
We have not got the staff to do it. 

101. How do you reconcile your statement that it is quite impossible to run 
the group system when it has proved successful with regard to the village pan- 
ohayats ? — I will tell you how those panchayats are appointed. I do not think I 
will be doing most of the village panchayats an injustice if I say that the facts 
probably are that the Mamlatdar sends a message to the village that he is coming 
on a certain date and that notice should be given to the village three days before 
to assemble. The Mamlatdar arrives there and nobody has assembled. The village 
officers send the village servants running round and they drag in as many people 
as possible and when a sufficient number of casual passers-by are assembled 6 
names are put up and everybody is asked if he has any suggestions to make and the 
village panohayat is elected. I don’t say this is always the case, but I say it is the 
normal procedure in the smaller villages. Under that procedure you can elect as 
many spokesmen as you like, but I don’t say they bear any relation to the wishes 
of the people. 

102. You don’t think the panchayat on that system is representative of the 
village ? — It is representative. 

103 . I understand you to say that the policy is to encourage panchayats ? — 
Not on that basis. When I say “ encourage,” we are hoping to get them to start 
taking a working interest in the village. 

104. The Honshu Mary Bickford : Has there been any demand from the women 
for separate polling entrances to the polling station ? — The women don’t vote. 
- In the Deccan the women are not in purdah. 

105. There are purdah women ^ — ^Very few among the Muhammadans. 

106. Apart from purdah, do you think the number of women voters would be 
larger if they had separate polling entrances ? — ^There are a very small number. 
I have seen them at municipal elections. 

107. Sir Sunder Singh Majithia : In the case of an illiterate voter I presume 
the polling officer has got to mark the vote for him ? — Sometimes he has to help 
the voters. 

108. Does he do it invariably in the presence of the candidate ? — I cannot say 
they are not supposed to do it. 

* !{f * :ic * J? ,jC 

109. Bao Bahadur Angadi : Do you think if a village is smaUallthe unenfran- 
chised primary voters would come together and elect a number of secondary voters ; 
If the village is lafge it may be broken up into sections and each section may have 
its own elections. Do you think that would be easier than each making a 
separate group of 20 and letting each group elect one man ? — ^I don’t think it 
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possible to emploj- tbe group system. I don’t think you could apply ani' system, 
except that of the village panchayats, to the villages at all. 

4:«9ic * * * * * 

110. Sardar Mutalih : What proportion of the village popnlation does at pre- 
sent take part in the panchayat elections ? — In a well conducted election there would 
be rqjaghly 10 per cent, of tlie population present. 

llh Br, SolanM : In your memorandum* you have ruled out the group 
system as being impracticable, according to your idea, for general purposes, but 
for the depressed classes you have mentioned that it may be applicable. Do I 
understand that if the group system is to be applied only to the depressed classes, 
it could be satisfactorily done ? — {3Ir. Knight) : In villages, I think, it could be. 

112. Of course you have your fears that perhaps other staJ^ will have to be 
employed for that and more money will have to be granted. But, taking into 
consideration the disabilities of the depressed classes and their inability to fulfil 
the qualifications now required, the group system is the only method by which 
they can be enfranchised. What is your reply to that ? Is not that the only 
system by which a large number of the depressed classes can be brought on the 
rolls ? — (Mr, Gordon) : I can^t say whether that is the only system. 

113. The other alternative would be adult suffrage straightaway for the de^ 
pressed classes ? — Why not the present qualification ? What is the objection to 
the present qualification ? 

114. You know, Mr. Gordon, that the condition of the depressed classes in the 
rural areas is very miserable. They have no qualification ? — I am talking about 
the system of voting. 

115. They have no qualification, no literary qualification or any other quali* 
fication ? — I^at about the holding of land ? 

116. You know, Mr. Gordon, that most of them are wage-earners ? — I dis- 
agree with you entirely. Most of them hold land. Practically all the Mahars 
hold land. 

117. Will you give me an idea of the number of Mahars in your division who 
hold land ? — One Mahar pays Rs. 500 assessment and Rs. 200 as income-tax. 

118. And the other Mahar who gives the least ? — I can’t say, I am afraid. 

1 19. The iustanoe that you gave is exceptional. What about the other Mahars ? 
— If land revenue is made the basis of the franchise, that is to say, Rs. 8 is the 
basis as in the case of the other people, in the district there would be several thou- 
sands of depressed class voters. 

120. But according to the population that would be insignificant ? — ^If you are 
given separate representation it does not matter. 

121. The value of enfranchising an individualis more than sending a candidate 
to the Assembly or the Coxmcil. It is only for that purpose that we have assembled 
here to-day to discuss how far we can help to enfranchise these people and by what* 
ways? — Their numbers would be increased sufficiently. Compared with other 
castes their numbers would be small. 

* * S|c :ie * 

122. Dn Ambedhar : You said in answer to Dr. Soianki that under the pro- 
posed land revenue quahfication many Mahars would come in. I do not wantr 
to say whether your experience is greater or my experience is greater. Is it' not a 
fact that the majority of the Mahars hold service inam lands ? — Certainly. 


* Vide Yol, II of the Report. 
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128. And there is no tax on that. They do not pay any revenue except a small 
judi ? — Yes. 

124. So under any property qualification the Mahars would be omitted ? — 

In the ease of the inam lands you take the assessment and not the into considera- 
tion. * 

125. Even then it would keep them out of the franchise qualification. We 
should like to have a report on that. 

126. Lord Dufferm : You say that the indirect *system of election has.been 
proposed by people who have no idea of village life and that it is altogether 
impracticable. In view of the fact that a great majority of the Collectors 
have declared the system to be practicable and desirable, would you change 
that opinion ? — ^No. 

127. You think that the other Collectors do not know the village conditions ? — 
With regard to that proposal and on certain points, I do not with(&aw my opinion. 

128. Khan. Bahadur Allahhahsh : How many villages, on an average, are com- 
prised in a single polling booth ? — I can’t give the figure. 

129. Eoughly speaking ? — 20. 

130. Mr. Knight in answer to Major Milner said that all the voters are identi- 
fied. Do I understand that the Talatis of these 20 villages comprising a single 
polling booth are present to identify these voters ? — Where you have the Talati 
system, one Talati will be for 5 or more villages. 

131. Again in answer to Kban Bahadur Aziz-ul-Huque you said that the number 
of voters recorded by one polling officer was 130. If that is so, do you think that 
that is sufiicient work for the whole day ? — That was the actual number and not 
the prospective number. 

132. That shows that the work at present done by the polling officers is not 
•sufficient for the whole day. So, if the franchise is widened by any method, say 
by lowering the property qualification or by introducing the group system, even 
if it is doubled or trebled, I can’t see that the polling officers will not be able to 
cope with the work ? — I agree that in rural areas doubling the number of voters 
will not mean doubling the number of polling officers. 

133. Supposing the number of voters is doubled, can’t the same polling officers 
record double the number of voters ? — ^At present the people don’t vote. 

134. If they did turn up at the polling booths, will it not be possible for the 
same polling officers to record 260 or even 390 votes instead of 130 ? — I said 600. 

135. So, why do you put forth this plea of additional stafi and administrative 
difficulty ? — As far as I remembert I have said that without difficulty we can poll 
three times the present number. 

136. Three times the present number can be recorded by one polling officer ? — 
Without administrative difficulty. 

The Chairman : What is your point ? 

Khan Bahadur Allahhahsh : My point is this, that if the electorate is trebled 
then too with the same administrative machinery as we have got at present it can 
be managed. 

The Chairman : We have got to make up our minds as to the best method 
first. « 

I was trying to ascertain whether an increased number of polling officers would 
be required if the electorate is increased. 

137. The Chairman : The number of polling officers has to be increased ? — 
(Afr, Gordon) : Yes, 
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APPENDIX. 

Procedure at an Election to the Bombay Legislative Council. 

1. Preliminaries of Polling , — The procedure to be followed at an election in 
a Muhammadan or ]^on-Muhammadan constituency of the Bombay Legislative 
Council is laid down in Part IV of the Bombay Electoral Begulations {vide accom- 
paniment to Appendix A). As soon as the names of validly nominated candi- 
dates are published, if the mumber of candidates exceeds that of the vacancies to 
be filled, the Collector takes necessary steps for the holding of a poll on the date 
appointed by the Local Government. Such steps include the selection of polling 
stations, the appointment of presiding and polling officers, the printing of ballot 
papers and distribution of the same to all polling stations in the constituency, the 
supply of election requisites, etc. In most constituencies the Collector is the Be- 
tuming Officer and he is in general charge of the conduct of the election whether he 
j[S the Eetuming Officer of the constituency or not. 

2. Polling Stations , — The polling stations are appointed with due regard to the 
provision in rule 15 (3) of the Bombay Electoral Rules which provides inter ali i 
that the constituencies shall be divided into polling areas “ in such manner as to give 
all electors such reasonable facilities for voting as are practicable in the circums- 
tances.” The number of poljing stations was considerably increased at the general 
elections held in 1930. A copy of the circular issued to the Collectors in this behalf 
is appended (vide Appendix B). It will be seen from the accompanying statement 
{vide Appendix 0) that, in fixing the polling stations, no uniform rule is followed in 
the various constituencies. Geographical consideratioias, rather than the numerical 
strength of the electors, seem to be the determining factors. Generally speaking, 
in fixing the number and location of the polling stations, the distance which the voters 
would have to travel, the density of the population, the facilities and means of com- 
munication withrn the constituency and the interest taken by the electors in a given 
area are taken into account. At the elections held in 1930, for instance, the Poona 
District Kon-Muhammadan Rural Constituency with 13,477 electors and an area 
of 5,336 square miles had 68 polling stations, whereas the West Khandesh District 
h[on-Muhammadan Rural Constituency with an area of 6,401 square miles and an 
electorate of 21,225 had 46. In the former, there was on an average one polling 
officer for 80 to 140 electors, in the latter two poUing officers were allotted for about 
150 electors. The Western Sind Non-Muhammadan Rural Constituency with an 
area of 25,165 square iniles and an electorate of 24,109 had 173 polling stations. 
No uniform basis Was followed ; in ELarachi district, which forms part of the consti- 
tuency, 1 poUiag officer was appointed for every 80 electors, whereas in the Larkana 
district which is also included in the constituency, there was 1 polling officer for every 
300 electors. The same remark applies to the Northern Division Muhammadan 
constituency which with an area of 13,711 square nules and an electorate of 26,712 
had over 150 polling stations. Bombay City non-Muhammadan urban consti- 
tuencies with an area of 24 square miles and an electorate of 104,572 had 72 polling 
officers and only 1 polling station (due to picketting of the elections), whereas Poona 
City with an area of 21 square miles and an electorate of 28,647 had 22 pollmg 
stations. Ahmedabad City with an area of 11'35 square miles and an electorate 

, of 65,872 had 27 pollmg stations. Mamlatdar’s Kacheri or other revenue offices, 
municipal or local board offices, schools and college buildings, public halls, if any, 
are usually selected as pollmg stations. Where these are not available, special tem- 
porary mandaps 03 ; pandals are constructed. Each polling station is furnished with 
compartments in which voters can record their votes screened from observation 
and each such compartment contains a small table, and an indelible pencil with which 
the voters record their votes on the ballot paper. 

3. Presiding and Polling Officers , — A presiding officer is appointed by the Col- 
lector for each polling station. He is usually a iespcnsible Government Officer. 
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He is in general charge of the election at the polling station, and among other things- 
keeps order at the polling station, sees that the election is fairly conducted, regu- 
lates the number of voters to be admitted at one time, opens and closes the pollhig, 
station at the appointed hours, assists such voters as, being imabie to vote in 
the prescribed manner, by reason of infirmity or illiteracy, require hi^ assistance^ 
decides all claims to vote including questions regarding “tendered votes” and 
“ challenged votes ” and, at the close of the poll, makes up and seals all packets 
of papers and ballot boxes and forwards them to the Returning OjBScer. 

Polling officers are appointed by the Collector for each polling station to assist 
the presiding officer. There is no uniform basis on which polling officers are ap- 
pointed. The density of population of the area served by the polling station, the 
interest taken by the electors, and similar other considerations are taken into ac- 
count. In an urban area like Ahmedabad City as many as 6 to 7 polling -officers 
were appointed for one polling station at the elections held in 1930 ,* in the rural 
areas, one polling officer suffices for a polling station (vide Appendix C). In many 
cases clerks in Government, municipal and local board offices, schoolmasters and 
persons of such grades are usually appointed polling officers. A polling officer’s 
principal duty is to issue ballot papers to intending voters asking for the same. 
Any person desiring to vote approaches the polling officer who has custody of the 
electoral roll or part thereof containing the voter’s name and of the ballot papers 
up to a certain number. Before delivering the ballot paper to the voter, the polhng 
officer calls out the number, name and description of the elector as stated in the elec- 
toral roll, enters the number of the elector in the counterfoil of the ballot paper and 
places a mark in the copy of the electoral roU against the name of the elector to de- 
note that he has received a ballot paper, but without showing the particular 
ballot paper which he has received. On the counterfoil are entered the name of the 
constituency and the name or distinctive number of the polling station and the sig- 
nature or thumb impression of the elector. The baUot paper is then delivered to 
the elector who proceeds to vote in the maimer explained in paragraph 5. 

A copy of the instructions issued to presiding and polling officers is appended 
(vide Appendices A and G). 

4. Ballot papers and method of voting , — ^The ballot paper and the method of vot- 
ing are the most attractive features of the whole arrangement and call for some 
remarks as they have been specially devised to suit the needs of an iUiterate elec- 
torate. A specimen of the ballot paper actually used at the elections of 1930 m 
appended for ready reference (vide Appendix D). On the counterfoil of the ballot 
paper the particulars mentioned in paragraph 3 above are mentioned. On the 
outerfoil, in column 1, the name of the candidate and the picture of the s3nnbol 
allotted to him are printed. The names are printed in English for the University 
and European constituencies, in EngHsh as well as in the vernaculars for Bombay 
City and in the vernaculars for other Constituencies. An ilhterate voter recognises 
the candidate of his choice rather by the picture printed against the candidate’s 
name on the ballot paper than by the letters making up the same which the voter 
is unable to read. In column 2 of the outerfoil, the voter records his vote by mark- 
ing a cross x against the name of the candidate for whom he wishes to vote. He 
has as many votes as there are vacancies to be filled and he may accumulate them 
upon one candidate if he so pleases. A foot-note at the bottom draws attention 
to the instructions for the guidance of voters printed on the reverse of the ballot 
paper. The ballot papers are serially numbered, the serial number being printed 
on the back of the counterfoil and of the outerfoil. The ballot papers, which num- 
ber about a million, are printed at Government Presses. The method of voting ia 
the “ cross and symbol ” system. As soon as the names of validly nominated can- 
didates are known, the Collector allots a symbol to each of the candidates. The 
symbols are selected Lrom familiar objects such as elephant, horse, tiger, sword,, 
cart, umbrella, fish, bird, scales, jug, man, etc. On the scrutiny of nominations the 
name of each such candidate and the symbol allotted to him are telegraphed by the 
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Collector to the Government Press concerned -which prints the name and the picture 
of the symbol on the ballot paper accordingly. The ballot papers are printed in 
blocks of fifty Vith continuous serial numbers and, when supplied to the Collector, 
are distributed by him to the various polling stations. Before issuing a ballot 
naper to a^voter the polling officer stamps it with a seal on the reverse on the join 
of the foil and count^foii to facilitate the detection of any forged ballot papers which 
may have been put into the* ballot bos. Copies of the electoral roll, ballot boxes, 
pencils, padlocks, screens, sealing-wax, furniture, tape, etc. are also supplied by 
tbe Collector to all the polling stations before the polling day and the preliminaries 
for voting are complete. 

5. Voting . — (In Non-Muhammadan and Muhammadan constituencies). The 
polling day witnesses a scene of considerable liveliness throughout the constituency. 
The candidates’ agents are active ; the candidates’ manifestoes bearing the pictme 
of thmr symbol are distributed broadcast in the constituency and the agents busy 
themselves in impressing upon the electors the picture of the symbol for which 
■they are to vote. The hours of polling are usually 8 a.m. to 12 noon and I p.m. 
-to 6 p.m. In an urban constituency voters have not to travel a long distance and 
often walk to the polling booth or pay for their own conveyance. In a rural cons- 
tituency in spite of the large number of polling stations voters have often got to 
travel as much as 10 or 12 miles from their place of residence as the constituency 
is very large. Conveyances are, therefore, usually provided by the candidates. 
On the polhng day one fifids several cartloads or lorry loads of voters arriving at 
a polling booth from long distances. The police maintain order at the po&ag 
station. The number of voters to be admitted at one time is regulated by the pre- 
•siding officer and no other person except the poUing officers, the candidates, one 
election agent of each candidate, the police or other public servants on duty and such 
other persom as the presiding officer from time to time admits for the purpose of 
identifying the voters are admitted to the polling booth. Every ballot box is so 
constructed that ballot papers can be introduced therein but cannot be withdrawn 
therefrom without the box being unlocked. Immediately before the commence- 
ment of the poll the presiding officer shows the ballot box empty to such persons 
as are present in the poUing station and then locks it up and places his seal upon 
it in such manner as to prevent its being opened without breaking such seal and 
then places it in his view for the receipt of ballot papers and keeps it so locked and 
sealed. Before a polling station is open for the recording of votes, the presiding 
officer explains to such persons as may be present the provisions of law requiring 
officers and persons employed in connection with the election to maintain the 
•secrecy of the voting. 

The following arrangements are usually found at a polling booth. On going to 
„a polliug station an elector finds the following arrangement ; — 

G ^ 
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In the compound B C I) E he finds tents pitched for the several candidates. 
As soon as he enters the compound, he asked by candidates or their 
agents (who generally know him) for whom he wishes to vote and is taken by 
the candidate (or agent) into the tent of the candidate for whom he wishes to vote. 
Bis name is then checked with the copy of the electoral roU with the candidate j 
he is told, if necessary, how he is to vote and against which symbol and name he 
is to affix the cross and how many. The ballot paper, if available, is shown to him 
and the whole procedure is explained there. He is theif taken by the candidate 
or his agent into the polling booth. The candidate and Ins agents usually give ail 
necessary instructions to the voter; and however illiterate, the voter is made tp* 
remember, if one may quote a concrete case “ t Mr. Pay= 

tiger”), and told to put his cross in the blank space on the ballot paper agaiust- 
which he sees the picture of a (•^) or tiger. The voter enters the polling booth 
at the entrance X. Y and Z are places occupied by the polling officer. S. B. is 
the room furnished with partitions where voters actually record their votes. In 
the polling station (Booms Y and Z) he finds the presiding officer, the polling officers 
and assistant polling officers, the candidates and their agents and other persons- 
allowed by the presiding officer. 

No other persons are allowed. As the voter enters the poUing station he is- 
usually introduced by the candidate’s agent outside to the candidate or his author- 
ised agent inside, who again explains the whole procedure to him and directs him tO' 
the polHng officer at place Y or Z according as the portion of the electoral roll con- 
taining the voter’s name is with one or the other poUing officer. The polling officer, 
after such enquiry as he considers necessary, ticks off his name and number on the 
electoral roU, enters his number on the roll in the counterfoil of the baUot paper and 
takes his signature or thumb-impression on the counterfoil. The name of the cons- 
tituency and the name or number of the polling station are entered in the counter- 
foil and the voting paper is then delivered to the voter. Having received the vot- 
ing paper he enters the room S. B. where there are several voting compartments 
for the purpose of recording votes, each screened from observation from another, 
by means of a partition. Inside the compartments there is a small table on which 
is kept an indelible pencil. He puts the cross or crosses against the picture he has 
selected in the voting paper carried by him, folds the voting paper and puts it him- 
self into the ballot box kept beside the presiding officer. He then leaves the pollings 
station, or the room S. B. from the exit at B. 

If the presiding or polling officer has reason to doubt the identity of an elector 
or his right to vote at the polling station, he puts to him the questions mentioned in 
Appendix E before delivering a ballot paper to him and the elector is not supplied 
with a ballot paper unless his answers^ are satisfactory. Provision is also made for 
voting by persons representing themselves to he particular electors named on the 
electoral roH after other persons who have voted as such electors. Ballot papers so 
delivered are called “ tendered ballot papers.” A form of list of such ballot papers 
is appended to Appendix A. If any polling agent declares and undertakes to prove 
that any person by applying for a ballot paper has committed the offence of per- 
sonation, the presiding officer may require such person to enter in the list of chal- 
lenged votes (which is maiiitained in the form appended to Appendix A) his name 
and address, or, if he is unable to write, to affix his thumb impression thereto, and 
may further require such person to produce evidence of identification. Such 
person is allowed to vote if the presiding officer is satisfied as to his identity. Spe- 
cial provision is made for voting by presiding officers, polling officers and polling 
agents who are on duty at polling stations at which they are not entitled to vote. 

At the close of the poll, the presiding officer of each polling station, in the pre- 
sence of any candidates or polling agents who may he present, makes up into sepa- 
rate parcels and seal with his own seal and the seal of such candidates or agents 
as may desire to affix their seal, all the ballot boxes in use at the polling station but 
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with the key attached, and the nnused, spoilt and tendered ballot papers, the marked 
copy of the decto<^ roll, the counterfoils of ballot papers and the lists of tendered 
and challengedvotes afid forwards them to the Returning Officer for the constituency. 
The packets are accompanied by a statement made by the presiding officer showing 
the number of ballot papers entrusted to him, and accounting for them under the 
heads of ballot papers in the ballot box, imused, spoilt, etc. The ballot boxes are 
opened and votes are counted by or under the supervision of the Returning Officer 
in the presence of candidates and their agents on a date and at a place appointed 
ty the local Government. The candidates who have secured the largest number 
of votes are declared elected and the result of the election is published in the local 
official Gazette. 

6. Voting (in European, Landholders and University Constituencies). — ^The 
procedure at an election in a European, Landholders or University constituency, 
is more or less similar. The ballot paper is in the form of Appendix F and is dis- 
tinguishable from that used at an election in a non-Muhammadan or Muhammadan 
constituency by the fact that it contains no symbols, the electorate in the consti- 
tuency being more intelligent, 

The election in a Commerce and Industry constituency is conducted by the 
Returning Officer of the constituency who is the secretary of the association form- 
ing the constituency. AU necessary arrangements are made by him. There is 
only one polHng station which is usually the headquarters office of the association. 
The procedure is sinailar to that followed in the European, Landholders, or Univer- 
sity constituency. 

I 

ARPEHUIX. A. 

Note for presiding offkders. 

As soon as a Presiding Officer is appointed he should read the Bombay Electoral 
Rules and Regulations, paying of course special attention to Part IV or Part V, as the 
case may be, of the Regulations. He should visit the polling station and see if any ^ 
little difficulties exist ; and, if so, get them put right. He wiU remember that there 
must be a separate compartment for use as a ballot room for each election. In 
case there are only a very few Muhammadans in small places it may be sufficient 
to screen oS a part of the main ballot room for use as a Muhammadan constituency 
ballot room. It is not necessary to go to much expense and inconvenience to pro- 
vide for half a dozen voters. The Presiding Officer should make himself acquainted 
with the various polHng officers and other persons who will be associated with him 
on the polHng day. He should get a copy of the electoral rolls for his station and read 
them over once or twice, so that he thoroughly understands from what viHages, or 
parts of the municipal town, people will come to vote. He should also note the 
instructions given in Legal Department Circular No, 820, dated the 12th jMarch 
1926. 

2. The next thing is for the Presiding Officer to make sure that he has got aU 
ihe Tnaterial that he requires ; — ^the proper number of baUot papers, electoral rolls, 
and boxes, printed forms of tendered votes Hst and list of chaUenged votes and ques- 
tions to be answered by persons who do not appear to be what they profess to he, 
arrangements for locking and seaHng boxes, envelopes in which he can send the 
various papers referred to in Regulation 19, Part IV, seals for stamping the ballot 
papers and ink pads. He should make quite sure that all these things have been 
provided and in order, e.g,, that the boxes are in good condition and can be 
properly locked, and will be at hand on polHng day. 

3. It would be as well to collect various PolHng Officers at the polling station 
some days before the elections, and settle with them the exac’c method of procedure. 

It is most important that there should be no muddHng and that aU the officials en- 
gaged in the operations should know exactly what to do. It is very necessary to 
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ensure punctuality and orderliness. The poUing should be started exactly at the 
time notified ; and the polls should be closed promptly also. To ensure that the 
polling work is commenced and stopped at the proper time. Presiding Officers 
should correct their watches from the time of sunrise given in the almanac, care 
being taken that there is no confusion between solar and standard time. There 
will be a difierence of a few minutes in noting the time, but that may be overlooked. 

Presiding Officers should draw the attention of candidates or their representa- 
tives to the time of the watch or clock by which the closkig hour is fixed and check 
it at sunset to avoid disputes. 

It should be remembered, however, that any elector who has received his ballot 
paper before the closing hour is entitled to vote as a matter of practical business ; 
of course the entrance door will be shut at 6 p.m. and all voters then inside will be 
disposed of. The great trouble is the difficulty of getting people to the polling 
station early in the day. If they aU come late in the afternoon there will not be 
time to finish the work, and a large number will have to be left out. Collectors 
will be asked to circularise aU village officers asking them to inform intending 
voters of the absolute necessity of going early to the polls if they intend to go at 
alL When the people arrive care must be taken that they are admitted into the 
poUing station in such numbers as can be dealt with properly, the policemen on duty 
regulating admission and not letting them crowd in. The Presidmg Officer should 
not forget to carry out the provisions of Begulation 7^ Part IV. He should also 
be very careful to prevent voting papers being given by anybody except the parti- 
cular polling officers who are detailed for this work. Polling officers should also 
be instructed to stamp the ballot paper with the prescribed seal before delivering 
it to a voter and the necessity of applying such seal at random on the join of the 
foil and counterfoil should be impressed upon them. 

4. Keys of the boxes when locked must be kept by the Presiding Officer in his 
possession during the continuance of the polling. The Begulations provide for the 
use of more than one ballot box, but one only should be in use at any time. The 
box in use is to be kept in view of the Presiding Officer {vide Begulation 7, Part IV) 
and this officer wdU see that it is replaced by another box before it becomes so full 
as to allow of the possibility of voters withdrawing ballot papers already inserted. 
The box so withdrawn should at once be sealed and labelled with the name of the 
constituency and the polKng station. 

5. It is probable that it will be necessary to explain to voters the precise method 
of procedure, and for this purpose it may be convenient to detail one of the polling 
officers appointed to assist the Presiding Officer. The officer so detailed should 
explain to each voter or group of voters, after they have received their ballot 
papers, the method of procedure as prescribed by Begulation 10, Part IV ; in cons - 
tituencies returning more than one member the voter should be informed of the total 
number of crosses he may place on the ballot paper and that these crosses may be 
given all for one candidate or distributed amongst the candidates. Care should 
be taken that voters do not leave the room without depositing their ballot paper 
in the box. 

6. It wall be necessary to guard against the possibility of any voter receiving 
more than one ballot paper and for this purpose it is essential that one and the same 
copy of the electoral roll pertaining to the particular poUmg station is marked for 
every man who is given a ballot paper. Where the number of voters at any pol- 
ling station is so large as to necessitate the employment of more than one poUing 
officer on the work of giving out baUot papers care must be tafien that a voter, 
after being marked on the electoral roll, does not get a baUot paper from more than 
one of the polling officers ; this will be a matter of local arrangement and could be 
done, for example, by'arrangmg that after being marked on the roll the voter passes 
one, but not more than one, of the poUing officers who are giving out baUot papers ; 
the voter wiU then pass on to the compartments provided for markmg his ballot 
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paper and finally to tlie ballot box and thence to the exit. When the people come 
into the poIling^ booth they can either be identified on the roll by the polling officer 
who gives the ballot paper, or they can be identified on the roll first and then march- 
ed ofi to the polling officer who gives them the ballot paper. Where the numbers 
are not large it would probably be most convenient to take the voters straight to 
the polling officer ; but if there is a large number of voters it might reduce confusion 
and promote orderliness if the voters’ numbers on the electoral roll were first dis- 
covered and they were then sent on to the polling officer. 

^ 7. Attention is invited to Regulations 17 and 18 of Part IV. All persons em- 
ployed should of course know the name of the polling station where, but for their 
employment in polling work, they would have been entitled to vote. A Presiding 
or Polling Officer appointed for election work at a polling station, if eligible to vote 
in the constituency should procure a certificate of his being an elector from the officer 
in charge of the area where his name is entered ; he can then vote at the polling 
station where he is working, as provided for in Regulation 17, Part IV. A some- 
what similar provision has been made in Regulations 2 and 3 of Part V in regard 
to voters in the Romhay University constituency who, owing to transfer or other 
cause, are unable to vote at the polling station at which they are entitled to vote. 
Such persons should obtain a certificate from the Cohector that they are entitled 
to vote at the election for the constituency and are residing at the time in the dis- 
trict in which the polling Nation at which they wish to vote is situate. They can 
then vote at such poUmg station as provided in Regulation 2 of Part V. Ballot 
papers so delivered by such persons shall be dealt with as provided in Regulation 
3 of Part V and the Returning Officer shall, on receipt thereof, include them among 
the other valid ballot papers for the constituency as if they were ballot papers 
duly used at the proper polling station. 

8. The ballot is secret voting. With a large number* of illiterates absolute 
secrecy is impossible and the Presiding Officer is required by Regulation 11, Part IV, 
to give to such voters any assistance which they may require, e.g., in the marking 
of their ballot papers,' but the attention of all polling officers should he invited to 
the provisions of section 14 of the Indian Election Offences and Inquiries Act, 1920, 
which renders it an offence punishable with imprisonment and fine to communicate 
to any person any information calculated to violate the secrecy of the ballot. 

9. Attention is drawn to Regulations 19 and 20 of Part IV ; the ballot papers 
will probably be provided in the form of booklets of 50 papers each, and since the 
Presiding Officer is reqmred at the end of the polling to make up into separate parcels 
the unused ballot papers (with their counterfoils) and the counterfoils of the used 
ballot papers it will be necessary for him to split up any partially used ballot paper 
books, ic., those from which some ballot papers have been issued but not all. The 
return required by Regulation 20 should bg in the form appended to this note. 
Ballbt boxes should he sealed both over the lock and over the slit on the top in such 
a way as to render it impossible either to introduce or abstract papers into or from 
the box. 

10. At rural polling stations it will be remembered that there are different ballot 
rooms for Muhammadans and non-Muhammadans. There may or may not be 
different polling officers to give the voters their ballot papers. This will depend 
upon the numbers. For example if there are only say a dozen Muhammadan elec- 
tors, which will be quite a common thing, it will not be necessary to have a separate 
officer to give the ballot papers ; one pemon can deal with both constituencies, 
keeping the eleej^oral rolls for both beside him. 

11. For the rest it is believed that the provisions of Bart IV of the Regulations 

are sufficiently e^licit and in order that Presiding Officers may make themselves 
thoroughly familiar with the procedure, Parts IV and V o| the Regulations are 
printed as accompaniments to this note. The Collector should issue such further 
detailed instructions as may he necessary, e.g., in the matter of the sealing and 
despatch of boxes and returns. * 
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AccomjMni ments. 
PAET IV. 


Voting in Muhammadan and Non-Muhammadan CoNSTiTUESrciES. 

1. Polling. — The local Governmenfc shall appoint the hour at winch the poll 
shall commence and the hour at which it shall close on ihe date appointed for the 
poll under clause (c) of sub-rule (2) of rule 11. The hours so iixed shall be published 
by notification in the Gazette and in such other manner as the local Government 
may direct. 

2. Polling stations : presidmg officers. — (I) The Collector shall select for each 
constituency, wholly or partly included in his jurisdiction, as many polling stations 
as he thinks necessary, and he and the Eeturning Officer shall publish in the manner 
prescribed by regulation 3, Part II, lists showing the polling stations so selected 
and the polling areas for which they have respectively been selected. 

(2) The Collector shall appoint a presiding officer for each polling station ^d 
such other persons (hereinafter referred to as polling officers) to assist the presiding 
officer as he thinks necessary. 

(3) The same polling stations and presiding officers rcay be appointed in respect 
of elections held simultaneously. 

3. Maintenance of order. — {1) The presiding officer shall keep order at the polling 
station, shall see that the election is fairly conducted, shall regulate the number 
of electors to be admitted at one time, and shall exclude all other persons except — 

(a) the polling officers, the candidates, and one agent of each candidate (here- 
inafter referred to as the polling agent) appointed in writing by the 
candidate, and authorised in this behalf by the Eeturning Officer. 

(&) The police or other public servants on duty, and 

(c) such other persons as the presiding officer may from time to time admit 
for the purpose of identifying electors. 

{2) The presiding officer shall close the polling station at the hour appointed 
in that behalf by the local Government under regulation 1 of this Part, so as to 
prevent the admission thereto of any voter after that hour. 

4. Issue of ballot paper. — No ballot paper shall be issued after the closing hour 

appointed under regulation 1 of this Part, but any voter who has received his ballot 
paper before that hour shall be allowed a reasonable opportunity to record his 
vote. * 

5. Voting comparimeiits. — Each polling station shall be furnished with such 
number of compartments, in w'hich voters can record their votes screened from 
observation, as the Collector tliinks necessary. 

6. Supply of elecUo7i materials and ballot boxes. — The Collector shall provide 
at each polling station materials sufficient for the purpose of enabling voters to 
mark the ballot papers, as many ballot boxes as may be necessary, and copies of 
the electoral roil or of such part thereof as contains the names of the electors en- 
titled to vote at such station. 

7. Sealing of ballot box. — Every ballot box shall be so constructed that the ballot 
papers can be introduced therein, but cannot be withdrawn therefrom, without 
the box being unlocked. The presiding officer at any polling station, immediately 
before the commencement of the poll, shall show the ballot box empty to such person 
as may be present in such station, so that they may see that it is empty, and shall 
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then lock it up, and place his seal upon it in such manner as to prevent its being 
opened without breaking such seal, and shall place it in his view for the receipt 
of ballot papefe and keep it so locked and sealed. 

8. Procedure before polling begins, — Before the poUing station is open for the 
recording cd votes, the presiding officer shall read to such persons as may be present 
the provisions of section 14 of the Indian Election Offences and Inquiries Act, 1920, 
and shall explain the substance thereof in the vernacular of the district. 

9. Procedure before htsllot paper is delivered to electors. — ^Immediately before a 
b^ot paper is delivered to an elector, the number, name and description of the 
elector as stated in the electoral roll shah be cahed out, and the number of the 
elector shall be entered on the counterfoil, and a mark shah be placed in a copy of 
the electoral roU against the number of the elector to denote that he has received a 
ballot paper, but without showing the particular bahot paper which he has re- 
ceived. On the counterfoil shaU be entered the name of the constituency and the 
name of distinctive number of the polling station and the signature or thumb im- 
pression of the elector. 

10. Voting. — The elector, on receiving the ballot paper, shall forthwith proceed 
into one of the compartments in the polling station, and there mark his paper, and 
fold it up so as to conceal his vote, and shall put his ballot paper, so folded up, into 
the ballot box. Every elector shall vote without undue delay and shall quit the 
polling station as soon as he has put his ballot paper into the ballot box. 

11. Assistance to eledors. — ^The presiding officer shaU give such assistance as may 
be required to any elector who is by reason of infirmity or illiteracy unable to vote 
in the manner prescribed. 

12. Identity of eledors, — At any time before a ballot paper is delivered to an 
elector, the presiding officer or polling officer may, of hiis own accord, if he has 
reason to doubt the identity of the elector or his right to vote at such station, and 
shaU, if so required by a candidate or poiling agent, put to the elector the foUow- 
ing questions : — 

(i) Are you the person enrolled as foUows (reading his whole entry from the 
roU)? and 

{2) Have you already voted at the present election in this constituency ? and 
at a general election 

(3) Have you already voted at this general election for the Legislative Council 
in any other general constituency ? 

and the elector shaU not he supplied with a baUot paper if he refuses to answer 
one of the questions and unless he answers the first question in the affirmative, 
the second question in the negative, and, at a general election, the third question 
also in the negative, 

13. Form of ballot paper, — ^The baUot paper shaU be in Form I annexed to 
these regulations. The baUot papers shaU be serially numbered, the serial number 
being printed on the counterfoil and on the back of the ballot paper, 

14. Tendered votes, — If the person representing himself to be a particular elector 
named on the electoral roU applies for a baUot paper after another person has voted 
as such elector,^the applicant shaU, after duly answering such questions as the pre- 
siding officer may ask, be entitled to mark a ballot paper in the same manner as 
any other voter. Such ballot paper (hereinafter referred to as a tendered baUot 
paper) shall, instead of being put into the ballot box, be given to the presiding 
officer and endorsed by him with the name of the voter and his number on the elec- 
toral roU and the name of the electoral area to which the roU relates and shaU be set 
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aside in 'a separate packet and shall not be counted by the Eetuming Officer. The 
name of the voter and his number in the electoral roll and the name or distinctive 
number of the polling station to which the roll relates shall be entered in a list 
in Form II annexed to these regulations, which shall bear the heading*'* Tendered 
votes list.” The person tendering such ballot paper shall sign^s name and address 
thereon or affix his thumb impression against the entry in that list. 

15. Challenged votes. — If any polling agent declares •and undertakes to pix^ve 
that any person by applying for a ballot paper has committed the offence of per- 
sonation, the presiding officer may require such person to enter in the list of 
challenged votes (which shall be in Form HI annexed to these reguiafcions) 
his name and address or, if he is unable to write, to affix his thumb impression 
thereto and may further require such person to produce evidence of identification. 
If such person on being questioned in the manner provided in regulation 12 of this 
Part answers the first question in the affirmative and the other questions in the 
negative, he shall be aflowed to vote after he has been informed of the penalty 
for personation. The presiding officer shall make a note of the circumstances, 
and of his decision on the list of challenged votes. 

SpoiU ballot papers. — voter who has inadvertently dealt with his ballot 
paper in such a manner that it cannot conveniently be used as a ballot paper may, 
on delivering it to the presiding officer and satisfying him of the inadvertence, 
obtain another ballot paper in place of the spoilt paper, and the latter shall, together 
with its counterfoil, be marked as cancelled. 

17. Voting by officers on duty ai polling stations. — A presiding officer, polling officer 
or polling agent who is on duty at a poUing station at which he is not entitled to 
vote shall, if he is certified by the Collector to be entitled to vote at the election 
for the constituency in connection with which he is employed, or for any other 
constituency, be allowed to record his vote at that polling station. The name 
of the polling station at which he would otherwise have been entitled to vote 
shall be entered in the counterfoil of the ballot paper together with his number 
in the electoral roll for the constituency in which that polling station is situated. 

18. Such ballot papers to be separately sealed and sent to lieturning Officer . — 
Such ballot paper shall he placed in an envelope and sealed by the presiding officer, 
and returned with the certificate referred to in regulation 17 of this Part to the 
Collector who has granted the same, and such Collector shall cause such ballot 
paper to be delivered to the Eeturning Officer for inclusion among the valid 
ballot papers. 

19. Closing of poll : Despatch of ballot pzpers. — The preceding officer ox ea-uh 
polling station, as soon as practicable after the close of the poll, shall, in the presence 
of any candidates or polling agents who may be present, make up into separate 
parcels and seal with his own seal and the seal of such candidates or agenffi as may 
desire to affix their seal : — 

(1) each ballot box in use at each station unopened but with the key attached ; 

(2) the unused ballot papers ; 

(5) the tendered ballot papers; 

{4) the spoilt ballot papers ; 

(5) the marked copy of the electoral roll ; 

(d) the counterfbils of the baUot papers ; 

(7) the tendered votes list ; and 

(S) the list of challenged votes ; 
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and shall after 'endorsing on each packet a description of its contents deliver such 
packets to the Returning Officer, or to the Collector for submission to the Returning 
Officer whe^e the Collector is not the Returning Officer. 

20. Statement to he sent to Betiirning Officer with ballot papers.— packets 
shall be accompanied by a statement made by the presiding officer, showing the 
number of the ballot papers entrusted to him, and accoimting for them under the 
heeds of ballot papers in t!he ballot box, unused, spoilt, and tendered ballot papers, 
and ballot papers dealt with under Regulation 18 of this part, and Regulation 8 
of Part V. 


PART V. 

V'oTiNG IN European, Landholders and University Constituencies. 

1. European, Landholders and University Constituencies. — In European and 
Landholders’ constituencies" and in the Bombay University constituency — 

{a) the Collector shall supply the Presiding Officer with one ballot box j 

(6) the ballot box shall be kept beside the Presiding Officer ; the elector shall 
mark his ballot paper in the voting partition and shah then place his 
ballot paper in the ballot box in the presence of the Presiding Officer ; 
more than one elector may be admitted into the voting partition at 
a time ; 

(c) the voting paper shall be in Form I-A appended to these regulations ; 

the names of the candidates shall be printed thereon in the published 
order ; the number of the ballot paper shall be printed on the counter- 
foil and on the back of the ballot paper ; 

(d) the elector shall record his vote by making a cross again^ tte wme of' 

the candidate for whom be desires to vote, and shaH then place the 
ballot paper in the ballot box ; 

(c) an elector voting on a tendered ballot paper shall record his vote in the 
manner above described and shall deliver the ballot paper to the Pre- 
siding Officer, 

2. Voting in the University constituency by persons not enrolled for the polling 
station.— In the case of the University constituency a person who wishes to vote 
at a polling station other than the polling station at which he is entitled to vote 
shall, if he is certified by the Collector to be entitled to vote at the election for the 
constituency and to be residing at the time in the district in which the first men- 
tioned polling station is situate, be allowed to vote at that poUiug station, irres- 
pective of the duration of his residence in such disti’ict. The name of the polling 
station at which he would otherwise have been entitled to vote shall be entered in 
the counterfoil of the ballot paper together with his number in the electoral roil 
pertaining to that^art of the constituency in which that polling station is situate. 

3. Such ballot papers to be separately sealed and sent to Beturning Officer. — Such 
ballot paper shall be placed in an envelope and sealed by the Presiding Officer, 
and forwarded with the certificate referred to in regulation 2 of this Part direct 
to the Returning Officer for inclusion among the valid ballot papers. 

4. Save as herein provided, the provisions of Part IV shall be applicable to 
elections in the aforesaid constituencies. 
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Counterfoil. 
Serial No. 
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FORM I. 

Foe 21 OF Feokt of Ballot Papee. 

OuterfoiL ♦ 


’ Constituency-. 


^Name or number of polling 
station — 


-Number of elector on electoral 
roll. 


Signature or thumb impression of 
elector 


Name anS Symbol of 
CaiididHt^, 

Cros^. • 










i 


Note. — is considered important that the whole of the outerfoil of the Ballot paper 
should be taken up by the cage containing the names and symbols of candidates and spaces 
for recording votes. 

Back of Outerfoil. 

Instructions, 

(1) The number of members for whom you may vote is 

/c%\ Tr>i 1 -L* .. • , /* the Candidate 


(2) Place a cross mark thus X against the name of 
■for whom you wish to vote. 

(3) The mark should he placed against not more than 


each of the candidates 


Serial No. 
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FORM I-A. 


Poem of Feont of Ballot Papke. 

Counterfoil. OuterfoiL 

Serial No. Front. 



Note.' — ^I t is considered important that whole of the outerfoil of the Ballot 
paper should "be taken up by the cage containing the names of candidates and spaces 
for recording rotes. 

Back of Outerfoil. 

Instructions. 


*(1) The number of members for whom you may vote is- 

(2) Place a cross mark thus X 

^hoi the candidate ^ 

(3) The mark ‘Should be placed against not more than — 


against the 


Seiial No. 
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[ Qmtirmed^ 


BOMBAY LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL. 
Foem II. 

Tendered Votes List 

Polling Station. 


^ • Number in Number of Signeture or thumb 

Name of Constituency. -Wame o Electoral votes re- impression of* 
Voter. 



Signature Sheet No. 


BOMBAY LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL. 
Foem III. 

List of Challenged Yoies^ 



Otder ofP residing Officer (in each case). 









ofdaiementio aecotnpaiuj returns oj Presiding Officers (vide Begulaiion Part IV, W). 
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APPENDIX B, 

Government op Boivibay. 

Legal Department. 

Circular No. Gen. Elec.-l/30. 

Council Hall, Poona, 19th June 1930. 

Suhjed . — ^Location of polling stations for the forthcoming general elections. 


Sir, 


I am directed by the Governor in Council to invite attention to rule 15 (1) (3) 
of the Bombay Electoral Rules and the Legislative Assembly Electoral Rules and 
to state that the rule contemplates that the constituency shall be divided into polling, 
areas and the polling stations shall be located in such manner as to give all electors 
such reasonable facilities for voting as are practicable in the circumstances. In’ 
fixing the polling stations it should be borne in mind that the voters in the villages 
grouped together for a particular polling station have, other things being considered, 
to travel the minimum distance from their village for the purpose of voting. It 
has been reported to Government that in some constituencies voters have to travel 
SO to 40 miles for the purpose of recording their vote at the polling station. This- 
distance is excessive and may have the effect of practically disfranchising some 
voters. It is desirable that the minimum distance possible should be fixed. The 
revenue sub-divisions need not be followed in grouping together villages for the 
purpose of polling. It may also be possible to minimise the inconvenience by in- 
creasing the number of polling stations, if this is considered necessary, and I am 
^to suggest that the desirability of so increasing the number may be considered on 
this occasion, particularly in fixing polling stations for elections for the Legislative 
Assembly. I am to request that the matter may kindly be fully considered with 
a view to the most convenient location of polling stations when the necessary arrange- 
ments are made in connection with the forthcoming general elections for the Bombay 
Legislative Council and the Legislative Assembly. 

2. Enquiries have been received whether the lists of polling stations should be 
sold to the public, and, if so, at what price. There is no objection to selling such 
lists to the public on payment of the price fixed, as far as copies may be available 
for sale. Additional copies may be printed if the demand is great. The price should 
be so fixed as to cover the cost of prffiting and no commission need be charged. 
In no case, however, should the copies be sold at a loss. Applications for the 
supply of copies should be made to and disposed of by the Collectors who will 
also fix the price to be charged per copy of the list. 


I have the honour to be. 
Sir, 

Your most obedient servant, 




J. R. DHIIRANDHAR, 

Offg, Deputy Secretary to the Goveminent of 
Bombay, Legal Department, 


All Collectors and Returning Officers (except the Returning Officers of Commerce* 
and Industry constituencies). 
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APPENDIX D. 


Constittieiicy BOM- 
BAY CITY 
(S 0 u t h) — N on- 
MuJia m in a d a n 
Drliaii. 

Name or number of 
polling station. 


Number of elector 
on electoral roll. 


Ward. 


Part of roll. 


Signature or tbumb 
impression of 
electcfl.% 



liiSBttiiHiSiiiHiili 


D’SOUZA, JOSEPH ALBAN. 

3n^ ... .V. 1^, 

ilWJil, SMU'nd 


RAMCHANDEA MABHAV- j. 

RAM BHATT 

m \ 

<Hi 




BATANSHA TEMULJI 
NARIMAN 

^rfFTR 

... ••• 

VA.SANTRAO ANANDRAO 



DABHOLKAR ... 
cF^JCIir 3TWPIW 




^Note. — See instructions printed on the reverse.? 
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[Reverse side of the ballot paper.'] 

SERIAL No. 

3T35fi»T ^ 

INSTRUCTIONS 

1. The number of members for whom you may 

vote is THREE. 

2. Place a cross mark thus x against the name 

. the candidate <« ‘ v 

eachofthecandidacS -fo’^ ^^0“ 

to vote. 

sqr 

3?%^ 9TT ) 

?rT^ ( 3T5fi X 

^ <3viscii^ (§^S'ii'^i)ni nm ^hi ii»ni^ 

X 2iii>n ir-n. 

3. The mark should be placed against not more 

than THREE. 

V g^Ci 3J^ft 

^cIT ^TRT 51^. 

3. ' sl^i <3>l£=ll^Hi dlH S^di nU dlM 

ailiil 4^41 dli 


[ Cmtinmd. 


SERIAL No. 
■arfSRJT 
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D 1 

APPENDIX P. 



SEEIAL NO. 


Jteverse of the above Form, 


SERIAL m. 


INSTRUCTIONS. 


(!) The number of members for whom you may vote is ONE. 


(2) Place a cross mark thus X against the name of the candi- 
date for whom you wish to vote. 


(3) The mark should be pJaced against not more than ONE. 
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APPEISIDIX G- 
Goverkmeistt Elections. 

Bombay Legislattvb Cottkoil and Indian Legislative •Assembly. 
Instructions io Election Staff. 

Please study this copy, bring to the Polling Station, and return it to the Presid- 
ing Officer at the close of the Section Day. • 


N.B. — Eetum this to the Presiding Officer at close of Polling. 

Detailed Instructions mainly to Presiding Oeeioers. 

1. Polling Station. — ^The presiding officer should be at the station forty minutes 
before the station opens to ensure that every one of his staff is present in time and 
knows his duty particularly in relation to tendered and challenged votes and that 
everything is ready, also to read out Section 14, Indian Elections Offences and 
Inquiries Act, 1920, as required by Regulation 8, Part IV — Appendix A. L 

The presiding officer should draw the attention of candidates or their repre- 
sentatives to the time of the watch or clock by which the closing hour is fixed and 
check it at sunset to avoid disputes. 

It should be remembered, however, that any elector vho has received his 
bcdlot paper before the closing hour is entitled to vote as a matter of practical 
business ; of course, the entrance door will be closed at 6 p.m. or at the hour ap- 
pointed for the closing of the poll and all voters then inside will be disposed of. 

2. Copy of Electoral Buies and Boll. — ^The presiding officer will be supplied with 
a copy of the Electoral Rules and Regulations and three complete copies of the 
electoral roll for the constituency. These should be returned to the Collector. 

3. Sub-divided Boll. — The presiding officer must have the electoral roll sub- 
divided for distribution to the polling officers. 

4. Ballot Papers, etc. — ^The presiding officer will see that he has ready his ballot 
papers, the forms for tendered and for challenged votes and the other forms, etc., 
listed in the schedules which will be supplied to him by the Collector. 

5. Establishment. — A suitable scale of establishment for each polling station 
is: — 

(a) One presiding officer, one reserve presiding officer, and one assistant to 

the presiding officer ; * 

(b) Bolling officers — one for every 500 voters ; 

(c) Slip clerks — also one for every 500 voters ; 

(d) Dshering clerks, who direct the voters to the proper polling officer, one 

to every 1,000 voters ; 

(e) Reserves for polling officers, etc. — one to every 2,000 voters. 

6. Behearsat — ^The presiding officer will summon all his polling staff to his 
polling station on the day before the election and have a rehearsal, reporting the 
fact to the Collector. 

7. Polling Agents and other Persons authorised to be in a PdlUng Station. — There 
win be a polling compartment provided for each 1,000 voters on the roll. The 
object is to maintain a continuous stream of voters. The presiding officer must 
strictly exclude all unauthorized persons from the polling station, allowing in, 
besides voters, only the candidates and one polhng agent for each candidate ap- 
pointed in writing by the candidate asnd persons whom he may summon to identify 
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voters. The poUicig agent need not be the same man all the time, but one agent’s 
badge will be issued for each candidate and only the agent with the badge should 
be in the station. 

8. The res&ve presiding officer should be employed on supervising the polling 
officers, ushering clerks^ slip clerks, and reserve clerks. Ushering clerks, and 
reserve clerks not allotted any particular duty, should promptly lead the voters 
to the proper polling officerf?, and generally see that voters “ move on ” and out 
of the station as quickly as possible, and should not allow themselves to be drawn 
•nto conversation with any one. 

9. Polling Compartments — Pencils — Knife , — ^There will be stationed at the 
entrance to the polling compartments a peon to see that only on© voter is in a com- 
partment at a time and that each compartment has properly sharpened pencils. 
He must have spare pencils and a knife. The pencils should be sharpened at both 
ends and fastened to the tables by strings about two feet long tied round the middle 
of the pencil. The assistant to the presiding officer should be placed in charge of 
the polling compartments and should generally be found at the entrance to the 
room containing them. He should see that the voters are not interfered with by 
any one, especially keeping an eye on the peons, and occasionally look at the 
ballot papers of voters entering to see that the papers are not marked. If they 
are, they should be treated as spoiled papers. 

10. Voting . — second peon will watch the ballot box. The voter after mark- 
ing his ballot paper should fold it, drop it in the ballot box and straightaway leave 
the polling station. This peon’s duty is to see that every voter puts his ballot paper 
in the box, does not put in more than one paper, and does not put in a piece of 
paper other than a ballot paper. He should frequentlj^ shake the box to make it 
hold as many papers as possible. 

11. The Ballot Box . — The presiding officer will see that as soon as the ballot box 
is filled up, it is sealed up and replac^i by a fresh one. The presiding officer should 
keep the ballot box in use within his view as far as possible. 

12. The presiding officer is responsible for the whole arrangements and may 
have to deal with emeigencies. A block may be caused by the slowness of one or 
two polling officers. They should be changed or given assistants to sub-divide 
their work. There shoffid for the purpose be a spare chair beside each polling officer. 
There should also be one or two spare tables with chairs, say one to every five tables 
Some pages from the roll of any polling officer who is temporarily overtaxed can 
th^ be taken away from him and given to a lightly worked polling officer or to a 
reserve clerk placed at a spare table. This should be done at the first warning of a 
rush. 

If reserves are inadequate the slip clerks may be taken away and made to work 
as polling officers, and some slip books with a statement of the parts of the roll 
dealt with at each table given to the candidates. But this involves removal of a 
valuable precaution, and should not be done if it can be avoided. 

The poUing officer will have three spare copies of the whole roll and if a dispute 
arises at a polling officer’s table and interferes with the quick issue of ballot papers 
it should be settled by the presiding officer or referred to a polling officer placed at 
a spare table with^a spare copy of the roll. 

13. The presiding officer should before the polling begins see the senior police 
officer present and arrange for a suitable barrier where admission can be regulated 
if the number of voters seeking admis^on is excessive. But tlie entrance to the 
polling station should not he unduly narrowed. When the crowd is large the police 
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14. Closing of the Foil and Despatch of Ballot Papers and Returns. — The Presid- 
ing Officer has also to attend to oases of disputed identity and will, when necessary, 
put his assistant in charge of the tendered votes lists and the list of challenged votes. 

Directly the station is closed he has to prepare the sealed packets* of — 

(1) The unused ballot papers ; 

(2) The counterfoils of used ballot papers ; 

(3) The tendered ballot papers ; 

(4) The spoilt ballot papers ; 

(5) The marked copy of the electoral roll (Collecting the pieces from the various 

polling officers) ; 

(6) The tendered votes list ; 

(7) The hst of challenged votes ; 

(8) The ballot paper's (together with the certificates) of officers on duty at the 

polling station (Regulations 17 and 18). 

He has also to return the unused boxes with their keys attached and the state- 
ment of account of ballot papers under different heads such as used, 
unused, spoilt, tendered ballot papers and ballot papers dealt with 
under Regulation 18 of this part (Regulation 20). 

15. The polling officers will make up their accounts in the form printed as 
Appendix Cl to these instructions. From these statements the presiding officer 
will prepare the statement of account of ballot papers [ paragraph 14 (8) above] 
in the form — Appendix BI*** — and send it to the Collector the same evening with the 
other papers in a sealed cover. 

16. The presiding officer in submitting his statement of ballot papers under 
Part ly, Regulation 20, will note in column 3 in brackets how many of the total 
number of ballot papei's were issued to female voters in his polling station, thus 
“ 1519^ ot which 41 were issued to female votei'S 

17. Filled up Ballot Boxes. — ^The ballot boxes which are to be brought into use 
must after their inspection be sealed by a piece of cloth covering the keyhole and 
sealed at its corners. A piece of paper signed by the presiding officer should be 
gummed over the cloth. The slit on the top of the ballot box should be covered in 
the same way if the box is not brought into use immediately after it has been exa- 
mined to see that it is empty, the paper being torn off when it is brought in to use. 
The slit on the top must be closed and sealed when the box is filled. To prevent 
breakage and damage of the seals or locks in transit the fiUed boxes should also be 
corded round and placed ii^ gunny-bags before despatch. 

18. Votmg hy the Polling Staff. — A member of the polling staff, if entitled to 
vote at another polling station, will see that he obtains the necessary certificate 
under Regulations Nos. 17 and .18, Part IV, from the Collector before the election 
day. Otherwise he will lose his vote. If his name is on the roll of the constituency 
in which he is working he will obtain a ballot paper pertaining to that constituency 
from his priding officer, and the presiding officer will place in a sealed envelope 
separate envelopes containing the outerfoil and the certificate and send it to the 
Collector and account for the outerfoil in the proper column of his statement of 
account of ballot payfers. If his name iS' on the roll of another constituency, vot- 
ing in which is taking pl^oe on the same day, a complete balloi# ]^per (foil with the 
counterfoil) for that constituency will be supplied to the presiding officer, who, 
after the vote has been recorded, will put in three separate sealed envelopes the 
outerfoil, counterfoil and certificate and send them in a single sealed outer cover 
to the Collector with the contents endorsed on all the envelopes* 


* Vide Statement on page 282. 
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The account ot the ballot papers of other constituencies should not be included 
in the statement, referred to in Instruction No. 14; but a note should be added 
below the statement giving an account of these papers. 

19. Despatch of Ball(^t Boxes , — Immediately the station is closed the presiding 
officer will see to the despatch of the ballot boxes and returns to the headquarters 
of the Collector in a conveyance provided for the purpoxse under the escort of a poll- 
ing officer, a peon, and one*or more policemen. Boxes not usei should have the 
seals removed before despatch and should not be put in gunny-bags. The presid- 
ing officer should state in his report the number of boxes used and not used. The 
presiding officer should obtain a receipt for the boxes and returns from the Collector 
on their arrival at their destination and have ready a duplicate of the receipt for 
the Collector to retain. 

20. The peons must be in um'form. 

21. The presiding officer, reserve presiding officer, assistant to the presiding 
officer, polling officers, slip clerks, reserve and ushering clerks should aU be given 
badges. The polling agents should all have badges, as well as the candidates 
themselves. 

22. Blip issuing Clerks . — These will each be supplied with a complete copy of 
the electoral roll for the polli»g station. Whether the voter produces a dociunent 
showing his number and ward and part of the roll containing his name or not, the 
slip clerk wiE verify these and fill in, and give the voter a slip in the printed form 
and send him on to the polling officer taking from the voter his unofficial sHp, if 
any. 

23. Polling Officer's Procedure.-— The polKng officer should accept only the 
authorised printed slip, which he should retain and destroy. He may destroy it 
at once. He should not accept the number on the slip, but only use it to find out 
quickly the number and the name on the roll and should ask the voter his name. 
Ink pads are provided for taking the thumb impressions of voters who cannot sign. 
If the presiding officer doubts the voter’s identity, or his right to vote at his polling 
station (not his right to vote generally, see paragraphs 35 and 36 below) or if a 
candidate or polling agent requires it he must put the person both questions (1) 
and (2) of Part IV, Regulation 12 [and also question (3) if it is a general election]. 

24. Each polling officer will be supplied with a seal to be impressed by him on 
the back of the ballot papers. The polling officers should take care to apply this 
seal at random and across the join of the foil and the counterfoil of each ballot 
paper before delivering it to the voter, 

26. Case of Pirms on Boll . — ^If when the polling officer reads out a name such 
as “ Jivanlal Panalal” to a voter, the voter says he k not “ Jivanlal Panalal ” or 
that Panalal is .his partner, or he does not say “ Yes ” to question (1) above, or 
refuses to answer the question, he is not entitled to a ballot paper. Only indivi- 
duals, not firms, are entitled to vote. In this connection Council elections differ 
from Municipal elections. 

26. Ticking off the Boll— As soon as the ballot paper is given to the voter, the 
polling officer will tick off the name in ink in the roll. These marked parts of the rolls 
are to be tagged together in proper order by the presiding officer after the station is 
closed and sent sealed to the Collector. 

27. Fenwh rofer.?.— The polling officer should keep a running account of the 
number of ballot pa5)ers delivered to female voters (not recording the female voter’s 
name or electoral number, of course). 

28. Spoiled Balht Papers.— If a voter inadvertently spoils his ballot paper he 
may on 'givmg It to the presiding officer and satisfying him of the inadveWoe. 
obtam another ballot paper The spoilt paper together with its counterfoil should 
be marked by the pollmg officer as spoded. -The number of spoiled ballot papers 
should be entered m the report to the presiding officer. 
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29. Identity of the Elector, — ^TKe attention of polling officers is particnlaily drawn 

to Regulation 12 of Part IV. It is tlieir vigilance alone wMcli can prevent a man 
from voting twice. Regulation 12 is as follows: — * 

“At any time before a ballot paper is delivered to an elector, the presiding 
officer or polling officer may, of bis own accord, if be has reason to doubt the 
identity of tbe elector or bis right to vote at sucb station^ and shall, if so required 
by a candidate or polling agent, put to tbe elector tbe foUowing questions: — • 

(1) Are you tbe person enrolled as follows (reading tbe whole entry from tbe 

roU)? and 

(2) Have you already voted at tbe present election in this constituency ? and 

(3) (at a general election) Have you already voted at this general election for 

tbe Legislative Council in any other general constituency ? 

and tbe elector sbaU not be supplied with a ballot paper if he refuses to answer 
one of tbe questions and imless be answers tbe first question in the 
affirmative, tbe second question in tbe negative, and at a general 
election, the third question also in tbe negative.” 

30. All Doubtful Cases and Suggestions to be noted, — The polling officer should 
note down on a sheet of paper the nunriber of every elector whose vote is tendered or 
challenged or about whose b(ym fides be has doubts (if lie gives him a ballot paper) 
with any remarks which would be of use if be later has to give evidence about the 
voter concerned. Tbe polling officer should sign and date these sheets and give 
them to tbe presiding officer who will send them to tbe Collector in a separate 
packet marked “ presiding and polling officers’ notes and suggestions.” 

31. Tendered Votes, — “If tbe person representing himself to be a particular 

‘elector named on tbe electoral roU applies for a ballot paper after another person 
has voted as sucb voter, tbe applicant shall, after duly answering such questions 
■as tbe presiding officer may ask, be entitled to mark a ballot paper in tbe same 
manner as any other voter. Sucb ballot paper (hereinafter referred to as a ten- 
dered ballot paper) shall, instead of being put into tbe ballot box, be given to the 
presiding officer and endorsed by him with tbe name of tbe voter and bis name on 
tbe electoral roll and tbe name of tbe electoral area to which the roll relates and 
shall be set aside in a separate packet and shall not be counted by the Returning 
'Officer. Tbe name of tbe voter and bis number in tbe electoral roll and tbe name 
or tbe distinctive number of tbe polling station to which tbe roll relates shall be 
entered in a list in form II annexed to tbe Regulations, which shall bear the bead- 
ing ‘ Tendered Votes List.’ Tbe person tendering sucb a baUot paj er shall sign 
bis name and address thereon or affix bis thumb impression against tbe entry in 
i:hat list.” • 

32. Challenged Votes, — “ If any polling agent declares and undertakes to prove 
that any person by applying fcr a ballot paper has committed tbe offence of per- 
sonation tbe presiding officer may require such person to enter in tbe list of challeng- 
-ed votes (which shall be in form III annexed to tbe Regulations) bis name and 
address, or, if be is unable to write, to affix bis thumb impression thereto, and 
may further require sucb person to produce evidence of identification. If sucb 
person on being questioned in tbe manner provided in Regulation 12 of this Part 
answers tbe first question in tbe affirmative and tbe other questions in tbe negative, 
the shall be allowed to vote after be has been informed of tbe penalty of persona- 
tion. Tbe presiding officer shall make a note of tbe circumstances and of bis deci- 
sion, on tbe list of challenged votes”. 

Tbe polling officer should discourage frivolous challenging and refuse to make 
entries in tbe Hst unless be receives a clear undertaking from tbe polling agent. 

33. Presiding Officer to decide all Tendered Vote and Challenged Vote Cases , — 
When a vote is tendered or challenged the polling officer should send for tbe presid- 
ing officer to deal with tbe case. 
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34. Distinction between a Tendered Vote and a Challenged Vote, — The ballot 
paper contaimng a tendered Yote is not to be put into the ballot box. That con-- 
taining a el\^llenged vote is put in the box. The presiding officer has to make some 
such note on the lis^ of challenged votes as 

(1) ‘‘ Allowed to vote having given the prescribed replies to the three questions. 

^ (2) “ Not allowed to vote as he answered to question 1 to question 

2 to question 3 

The presiding officer will enter “ Yes ” or No ” in these blanks according to the 
replies. If the person challenged goes away without persisting in obtaining a ballot 
paper there is no challenged vote. 

35. Doubt of Identity or Eight, — ^Under Regulation 12 if the presiding or polling 
offiger doubts the identity of the elector or Ms right to vote at that station (not^ 
be it noted, his right to vote in itself — of this the entry of his name is conclusive 
evidence), he rmy put the three questions, and shall put them if a candidate or 
polling agent so requires. 

36. Personation Sus 2 ')ected. — Even though personation is suspected the* 
presiding officer must give the ballot paper if the prescribed answers are received. 
The onus of detecting or preventing personation lies on the candidate and Ms 
agent. 

37. Delegation of the Presiding Officers Powers, — If many votes are challenged, 
the presiding officer may have to delegate, verbally or in writing, to the polling’ 
officers his duties of (1) requiring the voter to enter Ms name, etc., in the list of 
challenged votes form, (2) putting the three questions, and (3) if necessary, ask. 
ing the person for evidence of identity and (4) informing him of the penalty for 
personation. If the presiding officer makes tMs delegation he should supply each 
polling officer with a copy of form III. But the i)residing officer him self must give 
the decision, and note his decision on form III. 

38. The presiding officer should remember that the sole fxmction of polling 
agents is to prevent personation. Seats should be provided for the candidates and. 
their agents near the presiding officer and they should hot be allowed to leave these: 
seats or to interfere with the movements of voters. 


APPENDIX A-I. 


Indian Elections Offences and Inquiries Act, 1920 [India Act No, XXXIX of 

1920),. 

Section 14. 

(1) Every Officer, Olerk, Agent or other person who performs any duties ini 
comection withethe recording or counting of votes at an election shaU maintain, 
and aid m maintaimng the secrecy of the voting and shall not (except for some pur-- 
pose authorised by or under any law) communicate to apy person any informationi 
calculated to violate such secrecy.. 

(2) i^y person who wilfully acts in contravention of the provisions of tMs 
section shaU be pumshed with imprisoniEfent of either description, for a term not 
exceeding three months or with fine^ or with both 
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APPEOT)IX C-I. 

■Form to he filled up by Polling Officer and handed over with the four packets noted 
below to Presiding Officer on close of the poll. 

(No other information except Polling Officers’ notes, which should be pinned 
iio this, is required from Polling Officers. ) 

Polling Officers number — 

Number of ballot papers received. 

Number of ballot papers used. 

Number of ballot papers returned unused. 

Number of female voters. 
iOut of the used ballot papers — 

Number spoiled. 

Number tendered. 

"Station 

Bate Signature of Polling Officer. 

N,B . — Directly after the poD— ^ 

(1) The unused papers from partly used books are to be detached and separately 
diied up and labelled thus with a slip “ P. O. 12 — ^unused papers 17.” 

(2) Unused books are to be separately tied up and labelled thus with a slip 
P. O. 12 — complete unused books. — 1.” 

(3) Counterfoils of used ballot papers are to be separately tied and labelled with 
a sHp thus : — P. 0. 12 — ^used ballot papers 433.” (No ballot paper should on 
any account be included in with these counterfoils.) 

(4) Spoiled ballot papers are to be separately tied up and labelled with a slip 
"^hus : — “ P. 0. 12 — spoiled ballot papers 3.” 

Collector and Returning Officer. 


Memorandum submitted by the DECCAN MERCHANTS^ 
ASSOCIATION, Bombay. 

Before attempting to answer the questions raised in the questionnaire seriatim 
my Committee think it desirable to make a few observations of general character 
concerning the questions which, on a review of the questionnaire, appear to them 
to be more important. 

Commercial *Eepresbhtation. 

Dealing firstly with the question of commercial representation in the future 
provincial legislatures of autonomous provinces, my Committee would like to 
make the following observations. 

At present the Cities of Bombay and Karachi and the Millowners’ Associations 
of Bombay and Ahmedabad have the privilege of electing one representative each 
to represent Commerce and Industry on the provincial Legislative Council. My 
Committee are of opinion that the present representation granted to Commerce and 
Industry is inadequate inasmuch as the Commerce and Industry outside the Gty 
of Bombay remains unrepresented. For example, the Bombay Textile Industry 
has one representative on the Bombay Legislative Council, elected by the Mill- 
owners’ Association, Bombay, but there is no representative in the Council on 
behalf of other indust^es in the province. These other industries in the province 
are the Hand-loom Industry, the Glass Industry, the Match Industry, the Gold- 
tihread Industry and similar others. It cannot be denied that these have their 
special needs and grievances which have to be voiced. The Committee therefore 
propose that one seat should be granted to these industries. Mofussil commerce 
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also needs re;^esentation and the Committee in that respect suggest that two seats 
should be aHotted for every division — ^Northern, Central and Southern — of the 
Bombay Presidency, for Commerce. 

The Committee suggest the following scheme for the representation of Com* 
merce and Industry in the Bombay Presidency proper : — 

» Commerce. 

Bombay City» 

Two Seats : One for General Commerce and one for Banking and other financial 
interests. 

Mofussil. ' 

Sis Seats : Two for the Northern Division. 

Two for the Central Division. 

Two for the Southern Division. 

Industry. 

Three seats for the Textile Industry of the Presidency : One for Bombay, one 
for Ahmedabad and one fpr Sholapur and other centres of the Industry. 

And one seat for the general industries in the province. 

This distribution makes the total number of seats for Commerce equal to twelve. 

The Committee have not included in the above calculation seats for European 
Commerce. 

Method oe Election for theJSeat fob General" Cobimerce in the City of 

Bombay. 

At present the Indian Merchants’ Chamber, Bombay, have the privilege of 
sending their representative on the Provincial Council. My Committee propose 
that instead of retaining this privilege in the hands of the Indian Merchants’ Chamv 
her alone, all the commercial associations in the City should be given a voice 
in the election of that representative. Eor the purposes of election bodies of 
recognised standing or those having a minimum membership should only be recog- 
nised. j 

Electorate. 

Coming next to the question of electorates, as the introduction of adult fran- 
chise is not feasible, the Committee propose that the electorate should be so extend- 
ed as to enfranchise 25 per cent, of the population, the maximum limit proposed 
by the Eederal Structure Committee. About the strength of the future Provincial 
Councils the Committee understands fronop press reports that it will be fixed at 
250. The Committee therefore propose that there should be such a distribution 
of seats that every Taluka will have one seat. Taluka as a single member con- 
stituency would have been eminently suitable ; but as we are proposing elsewhere 
in this memorandum, that reservation should be granted to the Muhammadans 
and the Depressed Classes, the idea of single member constituencies will have to 
be given up. If population is taken as the basis, there should be one seat for every 
100,000 of the population. 

Communal Electorates. 

With regard to the question of communal electorates, the Committee are of 
opinion that ia the larger interests the country the principle of joint electorates 
with reservation of seats on population basis for the minorities, should be recom- 
mended. 

The Shia community among the Moslems and the Chamar community among the 
Depressed Classes stand definitely in favour of joint electorates and the Committee 
are of opinion that under no ciBoumstaunces, must they be forced to submit to 
separate electorates, against their sense of self-determination. Such tyranny of 
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the Sunnies and the Mahar majorities is in itself against the accc^pted principles of 
minority representation. 

Direct ve. Indirect Election. 

My Committee are entirely opposed on grounds of principle to any system of 
indirect election in the case of the provincial legislatures and the Federal Assembly. 
The Committee support the principle of indirect election in the case of the Upper 
House of the Federal Legislature only. 

Upper Chambers in the Provinces. 

SpeaMng for the Bombay Province only, the Committee do not think that a 
second Chamber is necessary in the Province. Whatever need of moderation and 
sobriety may he found necessary for checking the rashness of the Lower House, 
will be provided for, by a large number of special representatives, in the Lower 
House itself. 

QUESTIONNAIRE. 

With these preliminary observations the Committee would proceed with the 
questionnaire itself. 

Extension op the Eranchise. 

(a) (1) In the absence of adult franchise the only suitable method of extending 
the franchise is lowering down the present property qualifications. We therefore 
propose that the present property qualification for the provincial legislature should 
be reduced to Rs, 8 which is the present Taluka Local Board qualification. Pro- 
portionate reductions should be made in forms of property qualifications other 
than land revenue, e.g., in the city of Bombay anyone paying Rs. 10 as house 
rent is enfranchised at present. This should be now fixed at Rs. 3 the mofussil 
qualification, and the mofussil qualification be reduced to Re. 1 only. Persons 
paying taxes to the State in any other form, the wheel tax or license fees, 
should also be enfranchised, if the amount of tax paid comes up to the fixed mini- 
mum. 

(2) The literacy qualification should also be introduced so that those who have 
passed the Vernacular fourth standard be made eligible for franchise. 

(3) In the case of persons paying double the tax fixed for the franchise quali- 
fication, they should he given double votes — one for the husband and one for wife. 

(4) In the case of a Hindu joint family all such persons in the family who would 
have been enfranchised if the family were divided, be enfranchised in spite of the 
fact that the family remains undivided. 

(6) Yes. 

(c) Having regard to the fact j;hat such gigantic operations as the decennial 
Census are carried on smoothly and accurately we see no reason to be apprehen- 
sive that the electoral machinery would not be capable of dealing with the extend- 
ed electorate. 

{d) Does not arise. 

(e) We think it to he both practicable and desirable. The means have been 
suggested in our answer to (a). 

(/) We approve of the suggestion and are of the opinion that they should vote 
in the same constituencies. 

(h) No. 

2. Franchise Qualhtcations. 

(b) We are not in agreement with the proposal. 

(c) The same proposed in our answer to question 1 (a). 

(d) Yes. The minimum qualification necessary for the purpose should be the 
passing of the Vernacular fourth standard. 

(e) We have no objection if they are retained. 
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• 3. Women’s Suffrage. 

{a) We agree to the proposal of the Panchise Sub-Committee. Moreover we are 
of the opinion Jhat for the purpose of franchise there should be no distinction between 
sons and daughters. They should stand on equal footing. Widows and daughters 
who have a claim for maintenance against the family, to the extent of the voting 
•franchise, should be enfranchised, 

{h) We are not in favour of separate groups for women, 

(c) We hope that sufficient number of able women should be forthcoming to 
“take their seats in the Legislatures and there would be no need of any special provi- 
■eion for securing their representation. 

4. Representation of the Bepresseb Classes. 

We do not include classes other than the untouchables in the category of the 
Depressed Classes. We are in favour of granting to the Depressed Classes joint 
electorates with reservat^ion of seats on population basis. 

We think that they would secure the required representation by the general 
extension of the franchise. 

5. R^ipresentation of Labour. 

We are of opinion that Labour should be given adequate representation on the 
Legislature. 

5(a). Representation of Special Interests. 

We are in favour of retaining the present representation for the special interests. 
II— THE FEDERAL LEGISLATURE. 

The Committee are of opinion that every district should be regarded as the 
primary' unit for territorial constituencies. And if population be adopted as the 
basis, there should be one seat for every million of the population. 

(a) We are in agreement with the proposal of the Federal Stiucture Committee. 

(b) The present franchise quahfications for the Provincial Legislatures should be 
adopted for the future Federal Assembly. A new qualification based on education 
•should be introduced. The minimum qualification for the purpose should be the 
passing of the Matriculation or. an equivalent examination. 

(c) We object to indirect election on principle. 


Mr. P. M. BHAGWAT") Representing the Deccan Merchants’ Asso- 
Mr. LALIT 3 ciation. 

1. The Chair )nan : Mr. Bhagwat, you are speaking for the Deccan Merchants’ 
Association ? — ^Yes. 

2. What is the membership of your Association ? — ^About 200. 

3. Now there are 7 representatives of Commerce in the Council and you suggest 
•th^t this number should be increased to 12. Is that correct ? — ^Yes. 

4. You suggest two seats for general commerce, one for banking and another 
•for finance, for Bombay city ? Is that correct ? — ^Yes. 

5. And in the mofussil two for the northern division, 2 for the central division 
a.nd 2 for the southern division ? — ^Yes. 

6. Three for the textile industry and one for the general industries of the pro- 
vince ? — ^Yes. • 

7. Will you tell me first why you think that the number should be increased from 
7 to 12 ? — ^We want two seats to represent general Commerce, six seats for the 
three divisions, thi*ee for the textile industry and one for general industries. 
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8. Supposing these seats are allotted, how would you get the ISTorthern division^, 

for instance, to vote for two representatives ? — ^We would give all the factories gov- 
erned by the Factory Act a vote each. , 

9. Would you give votes to the shareholders or to the unj^s ? — Not to the share- 
holders. We will give each concern a vote. Each individual factory will be a 
unit. 

10. And each unit will have a vote in the constituency ? — ^Yes. * 

11. Mr. Jadhav : Are there not factories which work all the year round and 
are there not others which do not work throughout the year ? — Yes. 

12. To which of these concerns are you going to give the vote ? — To both. In 
the case of factories which do not work at certain seasons there will be the offices, 

13. So you want to give representation for the factory buildings ? — There will 
be somebody in charge of the building with office and so on. Take, for instance,- 
a ginning press or factory in the mofussil. It actively works, no doubt, only for 
the season. But all the same, it does not cease to be a trading concern. It starts 
work again the next season. 

14. The Chairman : The unit is the business concern ? — Yes. 

15. Sir Sunder Sinqh Majithia : It seems to be peculiar that out of 250 seats 
you want 25 seats to be given to business concerns ? — No. Only 12. 

16. What is the present number ? — 86 elected and 28 nominated. 

17. You say in your memorandum* that the Shia and Chamar communities 
stand definitely in favour of joint electorates ? — ^Yes. 

18. Have you got any basis for this statement ? — I have not got it with me here^ 
But I have heard of and read so many resolutions passed by different leaders at 
conferences to this effect. 

19. Can you support your statement by a copy of any such resolution ? — ^I have 
not got it here. 

20. Can you send us the same ? — ^Yes.f 

21. The Honshu Mary Picicford : In regard to women’s suffrage you say that you 
agree with the suggestion for enfranchising the wives and widows of qualified voters, - 
and you say that there should be no distinction between the sons and daughters. 

I suppose your answer refers to joint Hindu families ? — ^Yes. 

22. So that, wherever property is sufficiently large, you would enfranchise- 
every adult member of the family in proportion to the extent of property ? — 
That is my idea. 

23. Under (c) you say that a sijfficient number of women would be returned. 
Supposing the electorate is not wise enough to return a sufficient number of women, , 
you would have no objection to some other method of special election, just for a 
short period, in order to ensure that in the first two or three councils, women would 
be there to represent their views ? — Of course I have no objection if seats can be 
reserved for women. My opinion is that a sufficient number will come through 
elections. 

Jj: sis 

24. Sir Muhammad Yahib: What is the population of the mercantile community 
in your presidency ?--I think there is no such community as the mercantile 
community. 

25. What proportion of the population of Bombay consists of mercantile 
people ? — Something like 10 per cent. 

26. Would you be satisfied if the mercantile community gets representation on - 
the population basis ? — ^Yes. 


* PsLge 301. 

f Vide appendix on page 308, 
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27. Yon say ^hat the number of representatives of the mercantile community 
in the Council should be increased. You say that certain interests are not 
represented. ,If you are satisfied with your representation on a population basis, 
•on what basis are you asking for increased representation ? — am not satisfied 
with the number of seats now provided for the mercantile community. But if a 
provision is made whereby a sufficient number of seats in proportion to the popula- 
tion^can be secured for commerce and industries, then I have no objection. 

28. You will have no objection ? — 1 have no objection, but then probably pro- 
vision for a larger number of seats will have to be made. 

He 4: * ^ NC ^ 

{The witness) : I will explain what I said. If separate electorates are allowed 
for untouchables and if a particular section, which is generally recognised as belong- 
ing to the untouchable community, thinks that it should have a joint electorate, 
the constitution should not force a separate electorate on them. The Chamar 
oommunity, which is a minority among the untouchables, thinks that it should have 
a joint electorate only. Probably other minority communities think likewise. 

29. In your opinion every community should have the right of self-determina- 
tion I say that there should be no distinction like the majority community and 
the minority community. Bven among the untouchables the majority should 
not be allowed to force its opinion on the minority. 

Wi * * * * * 

30. What is the opinion of the Bombay Presidency Muslim League about separate 
representation ? — ^They are in favour of joint electorates. 

31. Can you show me any resolution of that body which favours joint elec- 
torates ? — ^Yes. But I have not got such resolutions here. 

32. Can you give any circumstantial evidence ? — One of their representa- 
tives, Mr. Chagla, has stated like that. He would have substantiated my 
•statement ; but unfortunately he has chosen not to appear before the Committee. 

The Chairman : You say that this is an incorrect statement ? 

Sir Muhammad Yakub : Yes, Sir. Quite so. 

33. The Chairman : Have you got any statement to make to substantiate your 
remark that the depressed classes stand definitely in favour of a joint electorate ? — 
I shall forward copies of resolutions passed by these bodies. * 

34. Sir Muhammad Yakub : Supposing seats are reserved for the mercantile com- 
munity, would you also give them the right to vote in the joint electorate ? — ^Yes. 

He * 4c * « He He 

35. Mr, Butler : If seats are not reserved for you, would you ask for a second 
chamber ? — ^Do you mean in the province ? 

36. My question is whether, if you do not get as many seats as you ask for, 
you will revise your opinion about the second chamber and ask for seats there ? — 
No. 

37. Would you run the risk of foregoing any additional representation ? — Yes, 
my Committee is very definite on the point. Under no circumstances would we 
have a second chamber in the provinces. ‘ 

38. Do you consider that without special functional representation your com- 
mercial interests will not be safeguarded ? — ^My submission is that there is no 
sufficient representation for us now, 

^ 39. You could not get what representation you want in a general constituency ? 
— No. That is why I have asked for special representation. 

40. Dr. Ambedkar : You said in answer to a question by Mr. Butler that 
you wanted special representation because you could not get the commercial men 


* Vide appendix printed at page 308, 
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•elected through the general constituencies ? — Sometimes popular commercial 
men may come through the general constituency also. But that is difficult and 
depends on chance. I want to make it a certainty. 

41. What- 1 want you to tell me is this ; is there any special disability from which 
the commercial magnates may be said to suffer so that if they stand for a general 
constituency they will not get elected ? Suppose Mr. Kothari stands in a general 
constituency, do you think that by reason of the fact that? Mr. Kothari belongs to 
the commercial community he will suffer any particular disadvantage ? — I wan^ 
him to be returned as a representative of commercial interests and that he should 
feel as being charged wifh the duty of safeguarding those interests. 

i(e * * * * * 

42. You stated that you want commerce to be represented. Would you be 
satisfied if those who represented commerce had only right to vote when com- 
mercial subjects were discussed or, would you like to have full membership rights 
for these people to vote on any subject that came up for consideration ? — You 
probably want to treat them as the present expert members and in that case if their 
vote is restricted to particular subjects I would have no objection. 

43. Lard Dufferin : How many seats will you allow for European commerce ? — 
I am not prepared to make any distinction between European commerce and Indian 
commerce. If there are Chambers of Commerce all of them should form one con- 
stituency. 

44. Combined ? — Yes. 

45. How many seats would you give them ? — ^Not more than the three seats 
which are now allotted to Bombay city. 

46. How many more seats do you want if European commerce is combined with 
yours ? — I have already stated that these seats are for both Indian and European 
commerce. There is one seat already reserved for General Commerce in Bombay 
^ity. 

47. Mr, Chintarmni : Suppose there are no seats at all for commerce, either 
British or Indian, either for Bombay city or the Presidency in general, will you 
ask for special representation ? — Yes. Our difficulties are peculiar, which other 
people generally do not understand. 

48. I suggest to you that your idea of special representation for Commerce 
and Industries is due to the fact that there is now representation for the Bombay 
Chamber of Commerce and for the Indian Merchants Chamber, and if there was no 
special representation already in existence, you would have been satisfied ? — ^If 
all special representation is taken away, then I won’t insist that there should be 
special provision made for Commerce ^and Industries. 

49. Mr. Miller : I take it that your demand for 12 seats is really based on 
the importance of the interests mentioned and is not made on the basis of popu- 
lation or on the ground of minority ? — ^Yes, 

50. You say, after asking for twelve seats : ‘ The committee have not included 
in the above calculation seats for European Commerce May I know why ? — 
I do not want any special representation to be given to the Bombay Chamber of 
Commerce as such and the number to be increased on that account. I want 12 
seats for the vested interests to be safeguarded both in Industries and Com- 
merce. In this I have not made any special provision for any seat being reserved 
for the Bombay Chamber of Commerce or the Karachi Chamber^ of Commerce. 
They should come under this number 12. 

51. Would you give to the Europeans something like half ? — ^Not half. I 
don’t want any seats to be reserved for European Commerce as such. Their in-* 
terests are identical with ours, and they should have only joint electorates with us. 
Take the instance of the Millowners’ Assoiation. There are mills, for instance, 
that are controlled by European -and Japanese owners or capitalists and there 
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are mills ooniftrolled "by Indians exclusively. And since they accept joint elector 
rates so far as the miliowners are concerned, the same principle should be fol- 
lowed for other commercial representation also. 

52. I want you to say, if these 12 seats are given, what happens to 
Europeans ? — My iSea is thafe as industrial men and commercial men they are 
equally interested and the interests of the Indian commercial men are not different. 
^ they should not form a separate electorate. 

53. The Chairman : Is it your view that the European Chamber of Commerce 
should take its chance with the rest in the 12 seats ?-r-Yes, that is my meaning. 

54. What is the meaning of the last sentence under this head in your memo- 
randum ? — ^In these 12 seats I have not made any special provision for separate 
seats being reserved for European Commerce. 

55. Dr. Amhedkar : Would the 12 seats you claim be in addition to the European 
seats ? — ^When we drafted the memorandum our idea was that the European com- 
mercial interests need not have any separate seats reserved for them, but if at 
all, as a matter of expediency, seats are granted to them, it should be in addi* 
tion to these 12. 

56. The Chairman : You express no opinion as to whether Europeans should 
have additional representation or not ? — ^We simply fight for the increase of 
commercial seats. But I prefer that they should have joint electorates. 

* * ’i' * 

57. Ehan Bahadur Aziz-ul-Huque : Have you got; a published report of your 
association year by year as to the working of your association ? — Yes. 

68. Will you give us a copy ? — ^Yes, I shall send it on to you ; there are no* 
copies with me here. 

59. Supposing you are given 12 seats for commercial interests and the interests 
of industry, you say that you are in favour of giving adequate representation to- 
labour — what number do you think should be adequate for labour in view of yonjT 
number being 12 ? — I have stated it in my memorandum. 

60. You stated that you are of opinion that Labour should be given adequate 
representation. As you have asked for 12 seats, will you kindly tell us what 
you consider to be an adequate representation of Labour ? — I have said that, ex- 
clusive of agricultural labour, for industrial labour I would probably allocate one 
seat for 100,000 workmen. 

61. And that you consider to be very generous ? — That is what we consider 
adequate. 

62. Can you tell us the number of industrial workers in the Presidency ?— 
There must be 6iakhs. 

63. So you want six seats for Labour and 12 seats for Commerce and Indus- 
tries ?~Yes. 

64. Can you tell us what is the special interest of Indian Commerce as distinct 
from other interests of Indians ? What speciality is there in Indian Commerce* 
which cannot be safeguarded by Indians in general ? — I have not asked for theso 
six seats only for Indian Commerce ; they are for European Commerce also. 

65. Por the time being you leave European Commerce to take care of itself. 
That is a question to be separately treated. Coming to Indian Commerce, would 
you tell me what special interest Indian Commerce has which Indians cannot take 
care of in the Legislature ? — There are certain commercial problems. 

66. What, are they ? — Suppose factory legislation is to be considered. 

67. Are you aware that this legislation is not under the Provincial Government 
but the Imperial Government ? — But there must be somebody to look after com- 
mercial ihteresta in provincial legislatures also. . 
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68. Are you aware that questions of tariff and labour legislation and other 
questions are matters for the Pederal Legislature and not for the Provincial Legisla- 
ture ? — Take roads and communications. 

69. Eoads and communications are nothing special to Commerce ?— Sometimes 
commercial interests may require special treatment even io the matter of these 
subjects. 

70. Can you tell us what amount of capital is invested ^ the Deccan Merchants’ 
Association ? — There is no capital required. It is not a joint stock company carry- 
ing on any particular business. We members are carrying on our own independ- 
ent businesses. 

71. Do your members belong to all parts of the Presidency ? — ^Yes, and Bom- 
bay city also. 

72. You have referred to many industries, such as the handloom industry, 
the glass industry, the match industry, the gold thread industry and so forth. 
To look after Indian commercial and industrial interests as a whole is there one 
association in the Bombay Presidency ?— Yes. The Indian Merchants Chamber, 
Bombay, is at present representing the commercial interests of the whole presi- 
dency. 

7k That institution looks after the interests of Indian Commerce and Trade 
Yes. 

74. Would you think that it is sufScient to give representation to the Indian 
Merchants Chamber only for the purpose of protecting and safeguarding Indian 
Commerce and Industry ? — I do not think it is sufficient. 

75. Why ? — Because after all, the interests they represent are more or less 
situated in the City of Bomba}'. Mofussil interests are not properly and ade- 
quately represented. 

76. You will be satisfied if mofussil interests are represented. So far as the 
City is concerned, the Indian Merchants Chamber is sufficient ? — Yes. 

♦ >K Ht 

^ 77. Mr* Bahhah : You have stated in your memorandum as follows : My 

Committee are of opinion that the present representation granted to Commerce 
and Industry is inadequate inasmuch as the Commerce and Industry outside the 
City of Bombay remains unrepresented. Por example the Bombay Textile Industry 
has one representative on the Bombay Legislative Council, elected by the Mill- 
owners’ Association, Bombay, but there is no representative in the Council on behalf 
of other Industries in the Province,” Now I want to ask you whether you haVe 
found it difficult to affiliate yourselves with the Indian Merchants Chamber ? — 
My idea is that if the selection of representatives is to be retained in the hands of the 
Indian Merchants Chamber, it should be more democratised — democratised in this 
sense, that their voters’ list should be ^extended by giving the right of vote to the 
members of the difierent associations wdiich form part of the Indian Merchants 
Chamber. 

78. Cannot the voting strength be democratised by all the commercial interests 
affiliating themselves as one central organisation ? — But they have got a rather 
prohibitive fee. Besides, it is not purely an institution which consists simply of 
associations. There are individual members also there. 

79. While your association consists only of concerns ? — There are individual 
members who represent some concerns. 

80. Then, how would you give this representation ? Will you select an elec- 
toral college for the purpose of election or will you form a separate constituency 
for the purpose of giving representation to different associations in the Presidency ? 
— ^My idea is that each association of a particular standing and having a minimum 
number of members ^on its rolls should be on the voters’ list ; each association 
would have one vote. 

81. Now coming to the electorate, ^ you say that the introduction of adult 
suffrage is not feasible. Is that the view of your association or have you expressed 
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82. Why Is it not feasible ? — ^Because of the large numbers, probably it is not 
manageable in one jump. Our ideal is adult suffrage, and we are in favour of 
26 per cent, of the population being enfranchised at once to begin with. 

83. Instead of taking that big jump, will you be satisfied if the whole population 
above a certain age* say 25, 30 or 35 years, can be enfranchised so as to include all 
classes of people in the voters’ list ? Has your association considered that point ? — 
We have not considered that. 

^ ^ ^ i)e 4i 

84. Mr. Jadhav : Your memorandum says that you are in favour of retaining 
the present representation for the special interests. That is, you want to retain 
the present representation ? — ^The reference to special interests was probably 
about the university seat, 

85. Only the university seat, and not the millowners ? — ^And the inamdars and 
landholders. 

sc :St SH ★ * * 

86. The Chairman : Can you cite any instance in which the bodies you represent 
have been prejudiced by the absence of separate representation ? — (No answer). 

87. Mr. Jadhav : Are you yourself a member of the Indian Merchants Chamber 
and Bureau ? — ^Personally, I am not a member of the Indian Merchants Chamber 
and Bureau. 

88. Khan Bahadur Allahhahsh : In your memorandum in regard to the question 
of seats, you excluded Sind. Axe you of opinion that there are no commercial 
interests in Sind, or you do not know the conditions there ? — Our idea was that 
Sind is going to be separated, 

89. If Sind is not separated ? — ^Then I would naturally increase the number. 

90. Mr. Haji : Bo you propose to reserve any seats for Muhammadans ? — 
In commercial seats I do not make any communal distinctions. It is only for 
commercial interests that I want more seats. 

91. Bo you expect any Muhammadan to be returned for these 12 seats ?~ 
Most likely. 

92. Will you name any one of the constituencies which are likely to return a 
Muhammadan ? — It depends upon the candidate. If, say, a man of the position 
of Sir Ibrahim Rahimtoolah chooses to seek election he will be returned. It depends 
on the person and not on any particular constituency. 

★ 5|f * !> 

The Committee then adjourned. 

APPEJSTDIX. 

n 

Letter fr<m the Deccan Merchants^ Association, No. 270, dated the 16th March li32, 
to the Chairman, Indian Franchise Committee. 

With reference to the statement * in the memorandum subroitted by this Asso- 
ciation, that ‘‘ the Shia community among the Moslems and the Chamar commu- 
nity among the Bepressed Classes are definitely in favour of joint electorates ”, 
our representatives, in their oral evidence, promised to supply you with copies 
of the resolutions passed by the respective communities to that effect. 

The representative of the Chamar community who appeared before you for 
oral evidence has definitely expressed himself in favour of joint electorates. This 
should, we think, suffice to prove the truth of our statement. 

In the case of the Shia community, we are at present in Communication with 
the ex-presidei3fts of the Shia Conferences, and hope to be able to supply you with 
necessary evidence to substantiate our statements, in due course,t 

^ He ^ ^ 4; 


* Page 300, 
t Not received. 
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BOMBAY. 

Dated 8th March, 1932. 


PkESENT : 

All mbmbees of the Ihdiah Fbakchise Committee a:^d of the Bombay Pro- 

VXCsTOIAL pRAHCmSE COMMITTEE. 


MR. C. W. A- TURNER, C.LE., I.C.S., Reforms Officer, Govern- 
ment of Bombay. 

1. The Chairman : You are giving evidence on behalf of the Government ?— 
Yes. 

2. On the basis of this report, the blue-covered book ? — ^Yes.* 

3. I understand the Government is prepared for an extension of the franchise, 
the total of which may amount to 13 J per cent, of the population ? — ^It works out 
to that ; the property qualification brings in about 2 mijlions, widows will be about 
500,000 and the Sind Haris about 400,000. It works out to between 13 and 14 
per cent. 

There is a technical question on the basis of land revenue which I am going 
to ask Sir John Kerr to ask you about because he is more expert on these matters. 

4. Sir John Kerr : Is it true to say that in your statement you deal with 
the whole province on the ryotwari basis ? — ^Yes, except Sind. 

5. There are no big landlords here except the Sardars and Inamdars ? — ^And 
the Talukdars who correspond to the Sardars and Inamdars of the Deccan. 

6. Boughly what proportion would they cover ? — I can only make a rough 
guess. I do not think the total would pay more than 5 per cent, of the revenues 
of the province, 

7. So that the great mass of the agricultural population deal direct with the 
Government officers who assess their revenue and collect it ? — ^Yes, 

8. They have not got to be protected against landlords as is the case in 
some other provinces ? — No : there are of course difficulties between landlord and 
tenant, especially now-a-days mainly for political reasons, and there is the question 
which -we have tried to tackle of giving some political representation to the Sind 
Haris who at present get no represtntation at all. 

9. You propose to reduce the land revenue qualification to Rs. 8 and Rs. 4 which, 
as Mr. Covernton says, brings in only the fairly substantial cultivators ? — ^Yes. 

10. Supposing you reduce the land revenue qualification to Rs. 4, what class 
of the population would you bring in on that basis in the Presidency proper ? — 
I should say there would be a very substantial increase in the electorate and it 
would bring in a good many depressed classes and a certain class of people who 
hold very little land but earn a good deal of their living by going out for labour 
after the agricultural season ; it would also bring in a very large number in the 
Deccan districts where holdings are small. 

11. Would the landless labourer come in at all under the depressed class pro- 

vision ? — To some extent. The class who would come in, I think, is mostly in 
the towns. * 

* Vide Bombay Government’s memorandum in Vol. 11 of the Report. 
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12. So that you are leaving out very largely the landless labourer in the villages ? 
— I think so. 

iit sjs * 

13. Can you suggest any means by which you could give him some sort of repre- 

sentation V~I can think of none except the group system which Government are 
against. * 

14. That is the picture in this Presidency. You could by reducing the 
land revenue qualificatio^n to half of what is proposed bring in the whole of the 
cultivating classes and a certain proportion of those who labour in addition to 
having certain holdings ? — don’t know if you would bring in the whole of the 
cultivating class. Yon would bring in about 90 per cent. 

15. Tell us briefly what the conditions are in Sind. — Sind is a zemindary country ? 
big zemindar estates which are mainly cultivated by temporary tenants, not per- 
manent tenants who are called Haris. They are not bound actually to one 
estate ; they can move from estate to estate but I thiiok the Haris stay mostly 
in one estate, 

16. They have no statutory tenant’s rights ? — No. 

17. Of course there is any amount of land available for cultivation, so it is not 
so important ? — No. 

18. How many of those"^ do you propose to bring in ? — Boughly 400,000. 

19. Is that the majority or less than the majority 1 — I should say it is the major^ 
ity. 

20. There, again, you don’t bring in the labourers ? — ^Not absolutely the land* 
less labourers. 

21. The Chairman : In section 5 you say in the local boards the franchise haa 
been extended to only about 8 per cent, of the total population subject to the juris- 
diction of the local boards.” What proportion of the Presidency is under the 
jurisdiction of the local boards ? — The whole of the Presidency is under the juris- 
diction of the local boards except municipal and cantonment areas : it includes 
the District and the Taluka local boards. 

22. Turning to section 8* you say “ the urban electorate would be 20*7 per cent,- 
of the urban population and the rural electorate would be 7*9 per cent, of the rural 
population.” Can you make proposals for getting a better ratio ? — ^You will 
notice in the statement that the total urban strength is 10 per cent, and the rural 
is 2-2. We propose to raise it to 7 per cent. We have given a considerably greater 
increase to rural than to urban voters : we doubled the urban and trebled the 
rural. 

23. The disparity is there* Can you nof make proposals for reducing it fur- 
ther ? The argument is this (we have heard it elsewhere, not in Bombay), that it is 
only necessary for a candidate where similar conditions arise to get the urban 
vote.— That is true where there are big cities but it does not apply where there are 
no big cities. 

• 24. Is there any way of finding out how important this factor is ? I pro- 
pose that you look into that. — ^Yes ; of course if the assessment qualification is 
reduced as suggested by Sir John Kerr that would make a very considerable 
difference. 

25. I understand that you see some objection to the coloured box system on 
the ground that the people locally are to some extent colour blind ? — ^That has 
been our experience. In 1920 we tried it and in those constituencies even in Bom- 
bay city, where there were numerous candidates, when you got past the ordinary 


* Vide Bombav Government’s memorandum in Vol. II of the Beport. 
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"black, white, red and green and had to resort to maroons and pnrples, they had 
no notion of what it meant. As a matter of fact the only election I supervised 
was in 1920 in Matunga. At the time the non-cooperation movement was on with 
the result that comparatively few recorded their votes and I had wagon loads of 
boxes sent to me and a large proportion had only one vote or none and several hexes 
arrived smashed, and that was not a unique experience. After taking the reports 
of all the returning officers Government decided to give tip the system. 

26. We had evidence from Ceylon where, I think, 50 p^r cent, of the population 
are literate, that the system was working smoothly. There is no difficulty about 
using the symbol as well as the coloured boxes, if you want to. — ^You still get 
the difficulty of carting the boxes, sometimes miles by road, to send to the 
railway station for headquarters to count. 

27. It becomes a factor if the constituency is a single member but not a multi- 
member constituency ? — Yes, that is true. 

28. Turning to section 11, 1 see you think that an educational certificate of the 
4th vernacular standard is unworkable. Other provinces think it is workable ? — 
'To start with, I think that all the people from 30 years of age onwards would have 
the very greatest difficulty in procuring a copy of their certificate. I have con- 
sulted the educational authorities and they say it is a fact and that it might lead to 
a great deal of corruption. 

29. It would be practicable so far as the younger ‘generation is concerned ?— 
*That is so. 

30. And the future generation 1 — Yes, but whether a 4th standard qualification 
is of very much use from an educational point of view is a matter of a good many 
doubtful opinions. 

31. Sir Zulfiqar All Khan : I would like an amplification of your answer to the 
Ghairman’s question with regard to the qualification based on education. The 
Bombay Government are not in favour of this qualification and your objection is 
4;hat those people who are 35 and over 35 years of age could not produce their certi- 

♦ fficates. That would rule out the educational qualification altogether ? — ^More or 
‘less. 

32. You know that education is the only means by which the intelligence of a 
person is sharpened ? — ^Yes. 

33. And if the educational qualification is ruled out you could not expect a 
person to cast his vote in an intelligent manner ? — ^There is a good deal to be said 
for that. 

34. Would you not devise some means for overcoming the difficulty ? — ^I 
am afraid it is beyond me. 

35. With regard to the future generation, the generation now being educated, 
they could have the right of vote ? — ^They could get a certificate but you realise 
what would be the effect of that : it would increase the disparity of the representa- 
tion between the advanced classes and the backward classes. 

36. I suggest that you devise some means by which you can give the educa- 
tional qualification to the men who have recently come out of schools up to the 
age of 21 ? — ^The practical difficulty is with the older people. 

37. The Chairrmn : The difficulty arises with people who have lost their certi- 
fficates ? — ^There is also the other point that a very large proportion, the majority 
of those boys and girls who would get the educational certificate, are qualified 
and will be qualified under the ordinary qualification, and those who are not qualified 
under the property qualification will belong to the same class as those who are 
qualified under thejproperty qualification. It will increase the existing disparity 
between the advanced and the backward classes. I put that before you. don’t 
say it is objectionable. 
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38. We are not concerned with the disparity generally. We want to get voters 
who are intelligent enough to understand an election ? — ^If you want that I would 
go higher thsSh. the 4th standard. I would insist on matriculation. 

39. There is the same difficulty about matriculation ? — ^That would increase 
the disparity still more. 

40. For the rur^l population would you advocate a system of nomination ? — 
That is one way out of it. 

41. Would you not rajiher, under those circumstances, have some sort of indirect 
group system ? — ^When the suggestion was first made about the group system I 
started off with seeing if I could work out any system which would be practicable 
and finally I came to the conclusion that it would, in this country, be impracticable. 

42. Sir Sunder Singh Majithia : You say a group of electors elected on joint 
suffrage could not be added either to the Muhammadan or non-Muhammadan rolls 
of directly enfranchised voters Why could they not be added to different 
electorates ? — It would be extremely difficult under the group system. 

43. Is there any need for a register for the election of secondaries ? Could you 
make them go from house to house, having informal grouping, instead of a register ? 
— I think that would lead to a lot of confusion. Our experience is that the only 
officer who can control the Panchayat election is the Mamlatdar and he may have 
120 or 150 houses. He may have the help of a naib tahsildar or aval karkun but 
it would mean that two or three men would have to do the job perhaps in 120 
villages scattered over a wide area varying in population, varying in castes and creeds. 

I thick it would be very difficult and I am against it. 

44. The Hon'hh Mary Pickford : At what age would a boy or girl normally 
take the 4th vernacular standard examination ? — About 11. 

45. Therefore there is considerable danger that in 10 years he or she may lapse 
into illiteracy again ? — There is a very great danger. 

46. Is there any examination in between ? — I don’t think there is. 

47. In some provinces the normal age for matriculation is 16 ? — Yes, the normal ^ 
age here is 16 or 17, 

48. That would enfranchise a particular class ? — -You do get some of the back- 
ward class in that but the great majority would belong to the advanced classes. 

49. Sir Ernest Bennett : You mentioned that the endeavour to get certificates 
might lead. to corruption. Corruption of whom? — ^The schoolmaster. 

50. Dr. Ambedkar : Would the Government of Bombay be willing to consider 
the extension of the franchise provided it was proved that a larger extension than 

, that recommended was not considered administratively impossible ? — I think so. 

I think the mam difficulty is the administration of an enlarged electorate. I think 
if a seheme is suggested whereby you can mmimise the difficulties in the existing 
procedure of election, the Bombay Government would not have difficulty in recom- 
mending the extension of the franchise more than they have done. 

51. Or do they think it is unsafe to extend it ?— I think certain members of the 
Government do hold that view. 

52. What sort of legislature do you think you will get on the franchise you have 
recommended ? Would the legislature be very different from the sort of legislature 
you have today ? — I don’t know if it would be very much worse. 

53. I have not in my mind the individual who would be elected to the Council* 

I am talking abo'ut the representative character of the Council, Would it be more 
progressive or more conservative ? What sort of legislature do you think you would 
get ? — It is extraordinarily difficult to foresee. It you extend the electorate very 
much it does not always follow that the very advanced secftions will get in. It 
depends very largely on the candidates and how far they can influence the electorate. 
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54. Has it not been your experience that the existing legislature in Bombay is 
always against extension of any sort ? Don’t you think it would be very diffi* 
cult for the poorer classes to whom we are trying to give representation to get any 
measure passed for compulsory education, sanitation or any other social amenities ? 
All those would be difficult to get passed in the legislature if your franchise was as 
limited as it is to-day ? — That is possible, but I cannot help thinking that even the 
representatives of the poorer classes, if they are asked if they want more taxation 
or not, will emphatically say No. 

55. If it is placed on their shoulders ? — It must be distributed equally. 

56. I will put it in a blunt fashion. Don’t you think that the poorer classes 
whose education is so much dependent on Government, whose sanitation, health 
and other amenities of life are dependent more on Government activities and on 
the richer classes, would find it difficult to get enfranchisement on the 10 per cent^ 
basis ? — Possibly. 

57. Is that legislature any good ? — ^Well, there is the other danger, that if you get 
these representatives of the poorer classes in they will not have had enough ex- 
perience, at any rate at first, to realise that the financial capacity of the Local 
Gk)vemment is very limited , and I think we are already bankrupt and shall have 
to file our petition very quickly. 

58. There may be some reckless ones, but you ate not going to give them an 
absolute majority in the Council to run amok ? — Possibly not, but I gather you want 
to go very much further and therefore I want to cry cave^\ 

59. Mr. Miller : If Bs. 4 is the assessment, as suggested by Sir John Kerr, 
instead of Bs. 8, would it be administratively possible for the Government to deal 
with that franchise ? — I have not actually considered that. 

The Chairman / We will get the figures. 

:ic :ic sle Jfe 

60. Mr. Tawbe / You say “ Possession of property has become the comer 
stone of democracy Can you explain and elaborate that point ? — I am afraid 
I am not a James Bryce. 

61. There are registers kept in the vernacular schools which would show when 
a boy or girl left school and in what standard he or she was at the time of leaving 
and therefore there should not be any difficulty in obtaining a certificate ? — 
should be very sorry to have to examine those records after 20 years. 

62. If a person wants to come on the roll and he takes the trouble to obtain a 
certificate, have you any objection ? — I don’t think it is going to be a desirable 
form of qualification. That is the view of the Government. 

63. You don’t want literates ? — ^The trouble is it does not mean literacy. 

61. The number brought on record will not be large ? — No. 

65. There will not be any question of increasing the disparity ? — Very little. 

66. You were urging that if literates were allowed there would be a great 
disparity ? — ^It will mean a slight increase at present but later on when the 
younger generation comes along it might be considerable. 

67. You have the compulsory Education Act in force in the province ? — ^There 
is very little compulsion. It may be useful in another 50 years. 

68. Is it a dead letter in your province ? — ^Practically it is. 

69. Khan Bahadur Aziz-ul-Buque $ Supposing I put it to you that every pro- 
prietor of an agricultural holding be made a voter, will it swell the voting strength 
to a very large extent ? — I find that the total number of agricultural holdings — 
very smaU holdings^ and very big holdings — ^is not more than two millions and a few 


* These figures were subsequently received, but have not been printed. 
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lakhs. Will that qualification add very much to the voting list ? — It would, I 
think. 

70. Very much more than the reduction to Rs. 4 land revenue ? I find that the 
number of holdings of less than 5 acres is about one million and some lakhs ? — ^If 
you make it Rs. 4, 1 think a majority of the holders would get in. 

71. Do you mean*fco say that if Rs. 4 is fixed as the qualification every small 
holder is likely to come in ? — l^ot every one. 

72. What percentage would come in ? — can’t give you the figure. 

73. If instead of Rs. 4 every owner of an agricultural holding is made the 
voter, will that make much difference ? — I cannot answer that off-hand. Further 
'examination is necessary. 

74. I want to put to you another suggestion about the rural areas. If every 
ffamily be entitled to vote, it will give you roughly about 8,810,000 voters. Every 
family wiU be taken as a group and every family will have a vote. That will exactly 
be 20 per cent, which you have a’lready fixed for the urban areas ? — You mean every 
household. 

75. Yes. That will bring in the labourers, the depressed classes and everybody, 
high and low, and yet will do away with all the other qualifications. I have cal- 
culated that if 20 per cent, of the urban population is enfranchised and every 
iannly in rural areas is enfranchised, you would be enfranchising about 4|- million 
people and if you divide that into the 27 districts of the Bombay Presidency it 
will mean that you will require about 150 Presiding Officers, which they can 
safely manage at the present moment. You wiU find that you are at present 
ileaving certain classes out. You are taking the Prime Minister’s minimum as the 
maximum. WiU that be administratively impossible to manage ? It is a sort of 
group system in which every family gets a vote. — ^I think it would be administra- 
tively impossible. 

The Chairman / That depends on numbers. You can give us a note on 
that.* 

76. Khan Bahadur Aziz-ul-Hugiue j 1 have written a short note which, if you per- 
mit, I will read. Under the census every house is registered and that can be taken 
as the basis. Every family for the census purposes is defined as a number of persons 
living together and eating together in a common mess together with their dependents. 
That can be taken as the basis. Every family will have the option of selecting 
its own man. If it is not done, the village authorities will enter the name of the 
owner or the taxpayer. — ^May I just ask what is going to happen about the joint 
families ? That would only give one voter for possibly 10 or 12 adults ? 

77. The answer to that is that we have to <3hoose between two evils. Are you 
prepared to sacrifice the interests of the poor agriculturists for the*interest of the 
joint families ? Would you protect the interest of those who are lower in the 
I'ank and ipa-ke them equal to the bigi — Surely a good many of the labourers 
live jointly. 

As regards that I must point out that I have provided for a literacy qualifica- 
tion. That would bring in about another 3 lakhs of voters on the list. 

78. Major Milner : Admittedly, as you have stated in your memorandum, the 
increased electorate, if your proposals were adopted, would be largely drawn from 
the same class of persons ? — ^Yes. 

75. If the reduced land revenue qualification of Rs. 4 as suggested by Sir John 
:Kerr is adopted, the same principle would apply ? — Yes, but I think — ^I am speak- 


* The information was subsequently furnished, but has not been printed. 
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ing from my own experience, — a very considerable number of people who earn a 
greater part of their living as labourers but do hold small pieces of land will come 
in. 

80. But a very very large number — many millions — would not be brought in t 

— Quite a number would not be. ^ 

81. And the principle would still be property and I suggi^t that property instead 
of being the cornerstone is absolutely the negation of democracy ? — Shall we say 
that it has been the mother of democracy ? 

82. You advance numerous arguments for not increasing the electorate beyond 
10 per cent. The first is the economic condition and the low educational standard 
of the bulk of the population. Do you still adhere to- that ? — As I have just said 
in reply to Dr. Ambedkar I think there would be a very serious risk if you do 
enfranchise so many straight off. 

83. What risk ? — ^Irresponsibility. 

84. But you have said that those who would be enfranchised would be equally 
intelligent ? — ^Under our scheme. I said the remaining 90 per cent, cannot take 
an intelligent interest in voting. 

85. There is no line of demarcation between the tw^o ? — I differ. 

86. What is the fine of demarcation ? — ^The 90 per cent, have not got any stake 

in the country, ^ 

* ♦ ♦ ♦ * 

87. I suggest to you that the economic conditions are largely regulated by 

legislation ? — No, they are entirely social in this country. 

88. You don’t advance any reason other than your fear of irresponsibility ? — 
That is a real fear. 


:ie ^ 

89. Another reason you give is the fact that the Municipal Corporation of Bom^ 
bay and the Legislative Council have declined to broaden the franchise. Why have 
these bodies declined ? — Because they are honestly afraid of a very rash financial 
policy being followed by these people. 

90. Is it not the real truth that those in power now' want to retain the power and- 
do not want to hand it over to others ? — ^That is human, to a certain extent. There 
is also the real danger that they have realised — that these people have not reached- 
a stage where they can comprehend the real financial problems. 

91. Do you suggest that in Great Britain the electorate, for whom I have the 
highest regard, understands the finfinoial issues ? — No, I don’t think they do, and 
that is the pity of it. 

92. You consider that the group system would be unworkable. May I res- 
pectfully suggest to you that that is one method of bringing in those classes of people 
who would otherwise under your proposals be disfranchised. You say that the 
difficulties of keeping the group register up to- date are great and you seem to imagine 
that someone would have to go round week by week to keep the register up to 
date ? — I would not say week by week, but certainly year by year. 

93. Would there be any great difficulty in getting officers for that ? — ^You musk 
remember that we get no help from the people themselves in this country. In 
England the parties see to this. The average people here won’t care whether they 
are in the group or not. We will have to keep our office people going round from, 
house to house in every village at least once a year, if not every six months^ It- 
wiU mean a tremendous job to find out who- the representative is in a partiouiar 
house and who is the adult member. 
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94. You would have to do that 1 — ^Absolutely. It would be a census practi- 
cally every year. ^ 

95. You can lay the obligation on some one. You can make the Talati respon- 
sible as proposed yesterday for the identification of voters and he looks after four or 
five villages, tls there any difficulty in sending the Talati round and asking him to 
make all the changes in»the register that may have taken place ? — ^It would have to 
be a census once in five years. 

96. How often is the ce^^sus held ? — Once in 10. 

97. What period does it extend over ? — ^Roughly 2 years. 

98. How long do you think it will take to ascertain the heads of households ? 
Could that be done in 3 months ? — In the mofussil it would take anything up to 
3 or 4 months, but in Bombay, I think, it is impossible. 

* 5k * 

99. Have you got any figures showing the percentage of people who do vote 
on the present franchise ? — ^We have got figures. 

100. Could you tell me roughly what the figure is ? — ^It is about 37 per cent. 

101. I suggest to you that that is a very substantial figure indeed. That is 
what is expected in the most advanced and, I would say, well-educated and organis- 
ed democracies ? — That is on ^account of the percentage being much higher in the 
urban areas than in the rural areas. 

102. That might be. I see you bring in the Returning Officers in support of 
your arguments. Who are the Returning Officers as a rule ? — The Collectors. 

103. Have you been requested to furnish us, for a sample district, with the 
number of officers that may be available to act as Presiding Officers and polling 
officers, etc. Might I ask with regard to this when you were asked to furnish that 
nformation ? — ^The day before you arrived. 

104. And may I suppose that that information will be forthcoming soon ? — ^If 
we have that information here, we can give it m a day or two, but if we have got 
to go to the Returning Officers, it will take a fortnight.* 

105. Bkoan Bahadur Bamaswami Mudaliyar : With reference to the number 
of voters that your proposals will enfranchise, I should like to know the division 
between the Presidency proper and Sind. I should like you give me an idea of 
the urban voters whether they are in urban constituencies or in urban areas in rural 
constituencies, and similar information about rural voters for Sind and Presidency 
proper separately ? — will get you that information. * 

106. Mr, Bahhah : One of the objections raised by the Bombay Government 
against increasing the percentage of enfranchisement is the restricted character of 
the franchise in local bodies. In Bombay, for example, you say it is only 10 per 
cent, of the population that has been enfranchised ; the percentage of voters in all 
other Municipalities is about 18 per cent, and that in the local boards it is only 8 
per cent. You seem to draw an inference from this that it wdli not be feasible for 
us to increase the franchise for the Council ? — ^I think the argument is that doubt- 
less the local bodies and members sitting are supposed to be the representatives of 
the people and that they know what the people want. 

107. You have given us the percentages of the enfranchised population in Bom- 
bay, other municipalities and local boards. In Bombay itself you say it is only 
10 per cent, while in local Boards it is only 8 per cent. Taking this analogy a little 
further, do you think it will be harmful if we extend the franchise for the Council 
a little more than these percentages ? — Well, we propose to halve it in all the 
municipalities, that is to say, from a rental of Rs. 10 to Rs. 6 monthly in the case 
of Bombay and from Rs. 60 to Rs. 30 yeaxly in the case of Karaehi and in districts 

* The information was subsequently furnished, but has not been printed. 
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rfrom Rs. 3 to Re. 1-8. Re. 1-8 will bring in a very large nnmber. Even in 
Dombay the reduction to Rs. 5 rent would bring in a very large proportion of the 
^unrepresented labour. That is the opinion, I know, of the Director of the Labour 
< Office. 

108. Even then the percentage of the enfranchised population will be only 
.about 10 per cent, for the local Council ? — 10 per cent, on the property* franchise. 

109. There is another small point which I would like to draw your attention to. 
That is as regards the bill to lower the municipal franchise. You know that the 
hill was defeated because the amendment in favour of adult franchise was adopt^ 
hy the Council ? — Adopted by the Council ? 

110. On the first reading. Originally the bill was for reducing the rental from 
Rs. 10 to Rs. 5. Then an amendment in favour of adult franchise was taoke ion to 
It. It was carried on the first reading and the bill as amended was put up for the 
second reading and it was only on the second reading that the whole bill was nega- 
tived ? — As you know there is a history behind it. 

111. I know that, but that is a fact? — Yes. 

112. There is another small point, about labour being a shifting population. 
You said in answer to Major Milner that the mill hands constantly keep on shifting. 
May I draw your attention to the Bombay Government’s statement to the Royal 
‘Commission on Labour in which they have definitely stated that the mill-hand 
population is becoming steady ? — It is much steadier tl^n it was, but it still shifts. 

113. A very small proportion have not' settled. Will you still assert that it 
keeps on shifting ? — I still maintain it and I know Mr. Gennings is of the same 
opinion. 

114. The Chairman : The Chairman of the Provincial Committee said that the 
educational qualification proposed by the Franchise Committee would have a 
gradually increasing effect on the disparity in voting strength between urban classes 
and the rural classes ? Gan you tell us whether this is so ? — Certainly it will 
increase the disparity. It would add to the urban voters considerably. 

115. Syed Munawar : If widows are enfranchised, a greater proportion 
of the advanced classes will get the franchise as compared with the backward and 
depressed classes who will be at a very great disadvantage. The Bombay Govern- 
ment recommended the enfranchisement of widows ? — That might be a disadvant- 
age. 

116. Rao Bahadur Angadi : Regarding the distribution of voting power 
among the different classes, would grouping give the depressed classes voting power 
commensurate with their population ?— I think grouping is the only method of 
introducing the franchise among the depressed classes. If the depressed classes 
are to have a separate electorate, then their interests will be safeguarded what- 
ever their qualifications may be. Again if they are given so many seats, whatever 
their qualifications for voting may be, so long as they have sufficient representatives, 
there is an end of the matter. 

117. Rao Bahadur Asavale : Supposing we keep the present franchise in the 
municipal areas but extend it for the rural areas, will it not tend to reduce the 
disparity ? — Obviously. But it will also keep enormous proportions of the poorer 
inhabitants unenfranchised. 

1 1 8. I am making exceptions in the case of the cities of Bombay and Karachi — 
If the franchise is lowered from Rs. 3 to Re. 1 a considerable number of people will 
be enfranchised. 

119. What objection have you to applying the group system to particular 
classes ? — Personally I do not think there can be any objection to ths^t. But the 
, Government are against the whole system of grouping. 
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120. Eao Bahadur Kale : You objected even to degree-holders being en- 
franchised on the ground that they would be otherwise enfranchised. If they have 
no property justification, how wiU they be enfranchised ? — ^If they have no pro- 
perty, they wiU be income-tax payers. 

121. Mr. Koreishi^: Can you give us the average size of a constituency 
for the legislative council ? — ^Yes. I think there is a certain amount of complaint ■ 
about it on the ground that it is too large. 

122. Mr, Jadhav : Supposing the franchise is reduced to Rs. 4, will it en- 
franchise the agricultural labourers ? — think some of them will be enfranchised. 

In one of the districts they are a migrating population working for one season or- . 
about 9 months in one place and then leaving the place for another. 

123. Will that enfranchise fishermen ? — doubt it. 

124. Artizans, village smiths and so on ? — Possibly so, because some of them- 
hold lands extensively. 

125. Chamars ? — They also hold lands. They are well-to-do people now. 

126. Mangs ? — No. 

127. If the educational qualification is introduced, will it not be possible to 
give adult franchise to the advanced communities ? — Practically. 

128. I want to know whether each labourer in Bombay hires a room ? — Not 
always. Sometimes eight men occupy one room, as Mr. Gennings mentioned the- 
other day. That is almost the rule in Bombay chawls. 

129. You said in reply to a question that whenever during the last 20 years- 
any proposal was made in the Bombay municipality for lowering the franchise it 
wa£ voted down. What was the reason for that ? — ^To pht it on the highest ground 
I think it is due to the fear that any such reduction would introduce a class of 
voters lacking in a proper sense of responsibility. 

ISO. Will you tell us why a recent Bill w’hich was intended to reduce the quali- 
fication to Rs. 5 was defeated in the Legislative Council ? — I know the reason, tut # 
I would prefer not to give the answer in public. 

131. Mr, Haji : You have had experience of village panchayat elections Yes. 

132. You know that they are influenced by the village headmen and the viDage- 
sowcars ? — Very much. 

133. So, if the group system is introduced in the villages, those village sowcars- 
and headmen will exercise a great influence ? — Yes. 

134. This system vnll only multiply the votes of sowcars and headmen ?— There 
is no doubt about it. There is that danger. 

* * * * :ie 

135. 3Irs. Subbarayan : I see that this Government is opposed to the proposal 
to enfranchise the wives of property owners for two reasons. One is that it is esti- 
mated that over a million wives will be entitled to vote and if this number waa 
added to the total of the other voters, the total electorate would come to 3 millions 
or perhaps more. What is the objection to having three million voters ? — They 
do not want to enfranchise more than 10 per cent, of the population. 

*»:!*** ,jc 

The Chairman : The Government have stated that it is objectionable to en- 
franchise more than a certain percentage of the population. 

Mrs, Subharayan : More women can be brought on the roll and special 
provision can be made for the purpose. ^ 

The Chairman : They have given their reasons against it. 
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136. Mrs. Suhharayan : I know they have stated that if franchise is lowered, 
the lower classes with no sense of responsibility will come on the roll. But why 
should women suffer ? If you bring in women of the propertied cl^ss there can be 
no question of the lower classes with no sense of responsibihty coming in and so on. 
That being the case, why not increase the number of women voters in that way ? — 

I do not think we can so increase. * 

137. The Chairman: The Bombay Government are opposed to enfranchising 
‘wives and widows. Can you give us any estimate at all of the number of women 
who will get votes under the property qualifications ? — it will be very difficult^to 
give that information. 

138. We got a rough estimate of this number as regards the Madras presidency. 
‘Can you give us a rough estimate at least ? — The difficulty is that Hindu widows 
Jiave no property. Anyhow, I will try to give you the figure.^ 

139. What is the number of adult literate women under the last census ? — 
1,65,000. 

140. The Honshu Mary PicTcford : I see that the Government is against any 
method of co-option of women to the Council in the event .of their not being elected 
in the ordinary way ? — ^Yes. 

141. Are the Government against co-option or are they against any method of 
representation for the first two or three councils when it is unlikely that women will 
be elected from general constituencies ? — ^They objects to co-option. 

142. Did they think of any other method for securing the representation of women 
inthe Council ? — ISTo. 

143. Other methods than co-option have been suggested in other provinces. 
Perhaps they may be considered ? — Certainly if you will let me have those proposals. 

144. In many castes, men have more than one wife ; and if a man has more than 
one wife, he is sure to leave more than one widow ? — Not always. (Laughter). 

145. Mrs. Sithharayan : There is a certain amount of objection on the part of 
women themselves — ^though no doubt based on sentimental reasons — ^to have 

^ vote because of their husbands owning property. They would like to have a vote 
because of their own right. Do you tMnk it would be possible to introduce a mere 
literacy qualification only for women ? — I think it will be very difficult, because 
you can hardly say whether a candidate who claims to be a voter is literate or not. 
If we want to test a voter for registering the name on the rolls, it is difficult. 

146. If she writes a letter, she can be registered. — She will have to write it in 
the presence of some person, 

147. Say a Justice of the Peace or an Inspector of Schools ? — If it is done like 
that, it will be possible. But it would be a cumbrous way. 

148. What are the polling arrangements you have now ? — So far we have 
had no separate polling arrangements at aU. 

149. The women of the Bombay City are more advanced than women in rural 
parts ? — If you had told me five years ago that you saw high class Guzerati ladies 
marching in the public streets, I would have said it was impossible. Now we see 
thousands. When they march in public streets and picket shops, I do not think 
they would have much compunction in voting in polling booths. A great deal has 
happened in the last two years. 

150. Then as regards representation, has there been a woman on the Bombay 
Legislative Council ? — ^No. But in Bombay City, two ladies succeeded in the 
©lections. On© came out at the top of the poll and one came out second. They 
marched in with the men. 

161. Has any woman contested any general constituency? — Not as far as I 
Jmow. m 

* Subsequently received, but not printed. 
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152. Have tiiere been any women on the local bodies or councils otber than tbe^ 
Bombay Corporation ? — ^Yes. 

153. Nominated or elected ? — Elected, some of tliem. There was one lady who 
was elected the other day as the Chairman of the Education Committee in Khandesh 
di strict, ghe was elected Chairman of the Education Committee of the Local B oai d. 

154. ItisstatedthattheOovernmentof Bombay are of opinion that the exifiing 
qualifications for women are suitable and should be retained. That means that 
the voting strength of wpmen is not to increase and the existing disparity will con- 
tinue ? — Yes. 

155. Does not the Government think it desirable to inorea se the voting strength 
of women ? — ^The difficulty is to find a method of doing it. They do not want ta 
lower the franchise. 

156. Did the Government take into consideration the fact that the dispaiity 
between the voting strength of men and women will continue ? — Yes. 

157. And with regard to the Council of State too ? — Yes. 

158. There is one point in the statistics which I cannot understand. May I 
draw your attention to it ? I was under the impression that women did not^ 
have the vote for the Council of State. But you give us the figures of women voters > 
for the Council of State. — I am very sorry that is a printer’s error. 

159. You have even gfven the percentage of women who voted. — It is wTong' 
too. We sent a correction, I think. It is a elerical error. 

160. Mr.Tambe: In the last sentence hut one in paragraph 13 it is stated 
thus ; ‘ It is estimated that about 538, 630' widows would he enfranchised as a- 
result of this recommendation.’ How did you arrive at this figure ? — W e took 
them as about one-tenth of the adult female population. 

161. Is that a guess work ? — ^More or less.- You cannot get the accurate figure.. 

162. You say that the franchise should be extended only to all widows whose 

husbands at the time of their death had a property qualification to vote. You; 
do not say who were registered as voters ? — No. ^ 


163. Mrs. Tarahai Mamkhl Premchand : If the idea is not to enfranchise more* 
than ten per cent., then why are you lowering the property qualification in all other 
cases, leaving aside women ? — The only difficulty is their number, if you enfranchise 
all the wives and widows. Or, if you enfranchise the wives and leave the widows 
out, you will stiU have a very large number, and the Government do not want to 
go beyond ten per cent. 

164. Is it not making a difierence between the sexes ? — ^Possibly. 

165. Sardar Mutalik : Why is it that the Bombay Government have recom- 
mended the franchise for widows, who derive that right from their deceased hus- 
bands, and refuse the same privilege to wives ? — ^I think I have a heady tried ta 
explain that the inclusion of wives would add a very large number to the electorate,, 
and Government are not prepared to face such an increase of the electorate. That 
is the main reason. They wanted to give certain representation to women and the 
easiest way seemed to them to he to enfranchise widows. Some of them are keen 
on improving the status of women. 

166. It is a matter of convenience and not of principle ?• — Largely. 


;67, Mr. Baji : You say that by giving votes to the widows the Government^ 
would raise the status of women. The Government must explain how they ara*^ 
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raising the status of women by giving the vote to the witlows ? — It would raise 
their importance in the family. 

^ He ^ * 

168. Suppose you give the vote to wives and not to widows ? — Thaifc would lead 
to a very large increase ; nearly double. 

169. Can you give us an idea of the numbers ? — Tn place oi 538,530 we may 

have a million. , 

170. What would be the percentage ? — It would raise the percentage to 17. 

171. Therefore for this extra percentage of voters, the Government is not pre- 
pared to allow the privilege ? — I am not authorised to give the Government's- 
view. 

172. Diumi Bahadur Eamasvami Mudaliyar : Instead of enfranchising widows 
have the Government considered the possibility of enfranchising the -wives of the 
present Legislative Council votei-s ? — The objection to that from the Governments^ 
point of view is that it would add very largely to the electorate if the wives of voters 
now qualified are enfranchised. 

173. The difference would not be greater than what the Government propose. 
Your present voting strength is about 800,000. The wives of those who are so 
qualified would not come to more than 600,000. That is not very much more 
than the figure you have proposed ? — But that is on the present franchise. You 
have got to take our reduced franchise. 

174. My proposal is that so far as the wives are concerned, they may be wives of 
those qualified under the present franchise. — That would be extremely difficult 
to work out. 

175. Supposing for the Federal Lower House we recommend that the franchise 
should be lowered to the extent of the present Legislative Council franchise, in that 
case there would not be any difficulty ? — No difficulty then. 

176. Then do you consider the possibility of wives of the present Council voters 
being given the vote for the Federal Lower House *? — The Government will con- 
sider that. 

♦ ♦ He * * 

177. Mr. Tamhe : In the matter of securing representation of women the point 
whether multi-member constituencies with cumulative or restricted vote will not 
secure representation for them, may be considered by the Government ? — ^Yes. 

178. The Chairman- : About the depressed classes, I would just point out to the 
Committee, as I have pointed out to the other Committees, that we are not going to 
settle whether depressed classes are to have representation by separate electorates 
or joint electorates. Therefore I wilfrule out of order any discussion on the merits 
of this question. But we have got to find out what sort of representation any 
proposal is likely to give them in the Legislature. The Government have proposed 
separate electorates, but they have not mentioned any number of seats, say in a 
House of 200 members, and what is to be the maximum they "v^'ould allot in those 
separate electorates. In other ]3rovinces some propostils have been made. They 
say ' We would allot so many seats Has the Government considered that ? — 
I am afraid they have not. 

jOr. Amhedkar : I thought that was also outside our consideration. 

The Chairman : We have got to say what the effect of the proposal -^vould be on 
the representation. W^e were under the impression that the question of allo- 
cation of seats is outside our enquiry, and made no recommendation on that. 

179. Dr. Amhedkg^r : I would like to ask a question or two about the franchise 
qualifications from the standpoint of the depressed classes. I take it that on the 
property qualification that was proposed the number of voters from the depresscff 
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classes would be about 30,000, — It might be a bit more. The present number is 
29,928, and I* should thinly: possibly it may be doubled. 

180- Therefore the substantial proposal of the Government will bring in a larger 
number of ^depressed class people under the proposed qualification, namely, to 
•enfranchise* officiating village servants useful to Government. Is that not so ? — 
That is the recommendation of the Provincial Committee, Government did not 
make that suggestion, 

^181. What does the Government propose then ? — They have not made any 
definite proposal for any separate qualification. 

182. Is it the view of the Government that that is an adequate franchise for the 
depressed classes ? — ^NumerioaUy, no. 

183. I should like you to ask the Government to consider another point. There 
are certain communities among the depressed classes, like Mangs, who are econo- 
mically so poor that they may not come in the electorate proposed. — ^I am afraid 
.so. They have not got any inam lands at all. 

184. The Government also does not accept the ‘ officiating village servants ’ 
qualification. Therefore all that population will be excluded ? — But it is a question 
whether the inclusion of inferior village servants would really be an advantage to 
the depressed classes. 

185. Assuming that yoif make no provision beyond the property qualification, 
the point that I wish to suggest for consideration is that among the depressed 
classes there would be a very large number of people who would not come 
within the electorate. — ^That is true. They would not have the right to vote. They 
will have to be represented on the Council and given a certain number of seats. 

186. Therefore the representation would go only probably to one community ? 

May, Chambhars may get it. It may go to one or two or three communities 

mainly. 

187. The other communities would have no chance of influencing the election ? 
— Possibly. 

188. That is hardly a fair system.— But it is very difficult to devise any system, 
apart from adult suffrage, which is going to solve any of these problems. 

189. Mr. Gordon yesterday suggested that instead of this ‘ officiating village 
servants ’ qualification, the holding of an inam land as service Watan might be taken 
as a qualification. That is, mere assessment is made, but no payment. Inam land 
is assessed for the lower classes at a certain rate, but they would not pay the assess- 
ment. Would it be possible to say that the assessment would be taken as a quali- 
fication ?— I heard Mr. Gordon say that. It seems to me there would be difficulties 
because so far as my recollection goes, the Mahar inam is held collectively by the 
^rving men. It is held collectively when tlfe men are actually doing the service. 
E^h of them gets a share ; and it would mean, possibly in some cases, that one man 
only would get the vote. In other cases they would not practically get it. 

190. Prom that point of view is it not desirable to adopt some sort of group 
system, at any rate for the depressed classes ? — ^Personally I think it may be work- 
able but Government are officiaUy opposed to the group system and they must be 
conymced. 


^ 191. Diioan Bahadur Ramaswami Mudaliyar : Seeing that the Prime Minister 
is anxious to bring, as far as possible, every community on to the electoral roll 
in proportion to its numbers, have you considered the possibility of having 
differential franchise qualifications for the various communities ? — ^No. 

qiiaMoations 

193. Su^osing you were to enfranchise everybody who pays any sort of land 
assessment from among the depressed classes, have you any idea of the numbers 
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that would be brought on the roll ? — cannot say oh-hand. I could give the 
figures* in about a month. n 

194. Under the present proposals I understand about 30,000 would be enfran- 

chised ? — At present there are 29,928 ; possibly that may be doubled or there 
may be 50 per cent. more. • 

195. Whatever it be, it would be a very small numbSr, below one lakh ? — 
Yes. 

196. If separate electorates are adopted how would* the constituency be framed 
on the basis of separate electorates ? That means that the voters in each constitu- 
ency would be separated from the others ; have you any idea of the extent of the 
area or the number of voters in each constituency ? — The figures are given in the 
statistics -t 

197. It gives a definite idea there that the villages are so scattered that there 
would not b^e more than two or three voters in every village ? — ^Yes, in the small 
villages but not in the big villages. 

198. Have Government considered the difficulty of candidates working in a 
scattered electorate for a separate constituency ? — No, they have not. 

lie * 

199. The Chairman : You have given the figures with regard to enfranch isement 
in the blue book ? — ^Yes, they are all here ; for Bombfiiy city they are not available ; 
for Karachi they are not immediately available ; for Ahmedabad city the existing 
number of the depressed class voters is 4,585 and the proposed enfranchisement 
is 5,915, that is to say, 9*12 per cent, of the depressed classes. For Surat city the 
existiug elect o|rate is 475, under the new enfranchisement 973, that is, 6*51 per cent, 
of the depressed class population. For Sholapur city, 177 and 270, that is, 1*38 
per cent. For Poona, 772 and 1,544, that is, 3*0 per cent. For Ahmedabad district 
we have not got the revised figures ; the existing figures are 4,246 representing 
17*30 per cent, of the depressed class population. 

9|: ^ ♦ 4c lie 

200. Rao Bahadur Asavale : You would like the depressed classes to be repre- 
sented on the population basis ? — ^As far as possible. 

4e « H: cfc lie 

201. The Chairman : In one or two answers to the questions, Government 
propose the reservation of seats for Mahrattas. You contemplate then a certain 
number of multi-member constituencies. Could you say on what basis the voting 
would take place in the multi-member constituencies \ Do you propose the single 
vote or the cumulative vote ? — It is all in the general electorates. There is no need 
to change the present system. • 

202. Diwan Bahadur Bamaswami Mudaliyar : Has the Government any pro- 
posals with regard to the number of seats to be reserved for non-Brahmans in this 
province ? — It is only for Mahrattas. 

203. I mean the number of seats in the future Council ? — Government propose 
t© keep practically the same proportion. 

204. Has there been any agitation from other parts of the province that there 
should be some sort of reservation for lingayats ? — ^They can stand on their own 
legs. 

205. Is there a single member constituency marked out for the Mahrattas ? — 
There are three such constituencies electing by rotation. 

206. There is no cumulative voting ? — ^No. 

* Subsequently received, but not printedL 
t Not^ printed. 
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207. Mr. Butler: You are aware that in the Government statement, 
reference is made^n connection with the representation of labour through Trade 
Unions to a letter from Mr. Kirpalani in which he says “ the system, as will 
appear from the above description, cannot be pronounced a success”? — That is his 
opinion. • 

208. He also says “ it appears that sufficient interest is not taken by the worker* 
themselves in the scheme of election ” ? — ^Yes. 

200. And he makes varioiis other remarks and in spite of that the Government 
consider that this is the best scheme ? — Frankly, there is no other scheme, I don’t 
think the Government think it a good scheme. Trade Unions have reduced con- 
siderably. A few years ago the members would total one lakh ; to-day the present 
total number of all the registered Trade Unions in Bombay is approximately 10,000 
and that 10,000 will, I admit, elect representatives of labour the total number 
of whom in Bombay, taking skilled and unskilled, is approximately a quarter of a 
million ; but we can find no other method. 

210. If a better scheme can be devised you think the Government will recon- 
sider this decision ? — Certainly ; they will consider any scheme which can be put 
up. 

211. Mr. Bakhale : You have just said that the total strength of the Trade 
Unions was not more than 10,000. The Indian Seamen’s Union alone at the end 
of the year 1930-31 showed a^membership of 24,000 ? — Yes, how many of those 
have paid their subscriptions? A large number are shown on the rolls and when 
the Registrar goes into the books he finds that the vast majority have never paid 
subscriptions and for the purposes of an electorate you would not get more than 50 
or 60 per cent. 

212. This particular Seamen’s Union collected Rs. 74,500 ? — 50 or 60 per cent* 
of those men are never in Bombay and they would not count very much as electors. 

213. Mr. Hirpalani in his statement* also referred to another matter. He said 
that out of the four members elected by the Electoral College, three were outsiders 
and only one was a worker which is not a fact ? 

The Chairman'. We arc going to get the Municipal Commissioner as a 
witness. 


Memoranaam sabmitted by tbe MUSLIM PARTf OF THE BOMBAY 
LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL. 

1. We fully agree with the views expressed by the Franchise Sub-Committee 
of the Indian Round Table Conference that the ultimate goal in the sphere of 
franchise, should be adult suffrage, but as it may be impracticable at present, 
owing to various circumstances, the present franchise be so revised as to bring 
at least 10 per cent, of the total population on the electoral roll of the Provincial 
Legislature. Our recommendations will be mostly based upon the general principle 
recognised by His Majesty’s Government, so to widen the electorates that the 
legislatures to which responsibility is to be entrusted should be representative 
of the general mass of the population and that no important section of the community 
fuay Jack the means of expressing its needs and its opinions 

Having this principle in view our recommendations will mainly embody pro- 
posals for the enfranchisement of every important section of the community and 
not msrely widening in one direction to the entire exclusion of the other. The 
folbwing proposals will ensure enfrauchisement of not less than 10 per cent, and 
not more than 25 per cent, of the total population in the Presidency of Bombay. 


* Vide his Note printed at page 209, 
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1. Generally speaking if the property qualification as described in paragraph (c) 
of question No. 2 is going to be strictly applied to, mdie than iO per cent, of the 
population will he enfranchised, but the danger is that besides exceeding the 10 
per cent, ratio, many a distinct section of the people of the Province will go without 
a right of vote. Por instance '‘property” is described to include only ownership 
of landed or house property, receipt of mcome or wagds. This definition of pro- 
perty does considerably embrace the agricultural labourer and industrial labourer, 
but it excludes communities like fishermen, cattle breeders, etc., etc., who have 
no fixed place of residence, though they are by no means a negligible community 
in the economic life of the province. 

So far as specific recommendations are concerned, the following steps are sug- 
gested : — 

1. All land owners or lessees of land paying an assessment to the extent of Bs. 
2-8-0 as land assessment. 

2. All cultivators of land who have cultivated a fixed portion of land measuring 
5 acres within any of the 3 years previous to the date fixed for the preparation 
of the electoral roll. 

S' 

3. All those persons living in the rural areas, except those falling within the 
purview of clauses (1) and (2) above, may be enfranchised if either they possess 
immoveable property worth Rs. 100 or pay a rent of Re. 1 or receive an income of 
Rs. 15 per month. 

4. All those persons who pay grazing fees for their cattle to the extent of Rs. 5 
to the Rorest Department or Revenue Department within any of the 3 years pre- 
vious to the date of the preparation of the electoral rolls. 

5. Any person who owns a boat worth Rs. 50 may be enfranchised. 

6. All those persons who pay any local tax not less than Rs. 2-8 within 3 years 
previous to the preparation of the roll, to any local Body like the Sanitary Com* 
mittee, Taluka Local Board, District Local Board, Notified Areas, or Municipality,, 
etc., etc. 

7. So far as towns are concerned any one living in a town may be enfrs^nchised 
who owns a building or a piece of land worth Rs. 200 or pays a monthly rent of 
Rs. 2 or has an income of Rs. 20 per month. 

8. All those who have been members of any Local Body constituted under 
any Act of any Legislature in India. 

9. No one shall be entitled to vote if he is either under the age of 21 years cr 
does not owm or possess property in his own name or does not pay rent or tax him- 
self or does not carry out agricultural or industrial labour personally, or does not 
receive any income in his own name. 

10. The qualification for a voter living in the City of Bombay may be reduced 
from Rs. 10 to Rs. 5 monthly rental paid by him, 

1. (h) Yes. We do consider that the exercise of the right of vote is bound 
to create requisite appreciation of such right and proper use of the same. Dntil 
that right is conferred and people have been given opportunity to make use of 
their vote, they cannot be expected to know the value of the same. 

(c) Yes. We do consider that such an electorate would he administratively 
feasible, though apparently some difficulties might appear to bar the way in the 
beginning. Same volume of difficulty will not confront at the subsequent elections. 
It win decrease with times, as in our opinion, people will come forward to help the 
Government in the preparation of rolls as they do now at the time of the census, 
proceedings. The whole nation should help and shaU help* 
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(d) Does not arise. 

(e) In our opinion the above suggestions mil lead to the expansion of the fran- 
chise beyond which it is not practicable in the present circumstances. Our sugges- 
tions might enfranchis*e more than 10 per cent, of the population and less than 25 
per cent. 

J/) No. We do not consider the proposition as administratively or otherwise 
feasible, as this wiH involve candidates in double election, which is not desirable. 
Moreover, villages are not homogeneous units, having also various hinds and creeds 
of people inhabiting them. This will also militate against the principle of maintain* 
ing touch between the candidate and his constituency. 

(р) Does not arise. 

(^) (^*) (i) not arise in view of reply to (/). 

2. {a) Yes. We think that India being mostly agricultural country, the bulk 
of its population live in rural areas and their interest being closely entwined with 
the economic development of the country as a whole, the rural people should get 
'their voting strength corresponding to that of their numbers. This could be achieved 
by the lowering of the franchise as suggested in reply to question 1 {a). It vill be 
remarked that we have suggested almost double the property qualification in the 
■case of an urban voter as compared with the rural. We cannot suggest further 
decrease in the rural qualification nor further increase in the urban qualification 
owing to various other reasons not necessary for being recorded here. 

(b) Yes. We emphasise this in the strongest terms possible and we believe that 
this is the only way to maintain the balance of power between the various com- 
munities inhabiting this country. This could be achieved by lowering the franchise 
as suggested above. If anywWe it is found that in spite of putting the above 
proposals in practice the voting strength of one community is not going to corre- 
spond with the ratio of their population in the Province, then the Franchise be still 
lowered in their case until the requisite result is achieved. This, of course, will 
not be always possible in the case of Depressed Classes, whose voting strength 
cannot correspond with their numbers, until adult franchise is established in this 
country. As adult franchise is yet far away, Depressed Classes should be satisfied 
with the lowest qualification prescribed for any community in the Province. This 
will maintain uniformity of procedure also so far as the preparation of the roll 
is concerned. 

(с) Yes. Property qualifications as described in this clause is a very wide 
term which embraces a considerable portion of the population leaving some who 
have been mentioned by us in answer to question 1 {a) above. We are fully in 
agreement with the principle that in the case of Provincial Legislatures o^vner- 
ship or possession of property as defined in this sub-clause is the most proper 
form of qualification. 

(d) No. The franchise qualification as described above is so wide that there 
is no necessity of adopting educational qualification. 

(e) Yes. Military qualification may be maintained. We also favour the 
suggestion as regards Auxiliary and Territorial Forces. 


WomeTi^s Franchise. 

3. (u), (h) and (c) Any women possessing a qualification similar to that of 
man, may be enfranchised. Women may be co-opted to the extent of 2 per cent, 
by proportional representation. No educational qualificaticm be applicable in 
their case. 

4. We agree that Depressed Classes should be invested with the right of vote 
and that they should elect their candidates through separate electorates. It is 
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absolutely essential for the social emancipation of the Depressed Classes that they 
should have a distinct identity in order to develop their individuality which is 
non-existent at present. We cannot say which of the communities should be 
included in the Depressed Class community. It should depend on each community 
to signify their desire which side they wish to identify themselves with. 

5. and 5 (a) We are not in favour of retaining any special interest, but how’-' 
ever if it is thought advisable to give representation to some interests, theH w^e- 
recommend ail the special interests existing at present may continue in the same* 
proportion as they are at present. 

II. — ^Federal Legislatube. 

6. (a) In general we do not approve of the proposal to hold indirect elections 
through Provincial Legislature only, as tliis principle is likely to militate against 
the very purpose for which the Upper Chamber is created, namely, to exercise a 
sobering effect upon the section of the Lower House mainly consisting of mass 
elements likely to pass hasty measures to the detriment of the general tax-payer. 

As the Provincial Legislatures will be drawn from the same channels as the 
Lower House of the Federal Assembly, they cannot elect people who will exercivse 
any sobering effect upon the tendencies of the Lower House. We are, therefore, 
of opinion that elections to the LTpper House should also be held directly as at 
present through separate electorates. 

if>) In our opinion the qualification for voters of the Federal Legislature should 
remain the same except in cases where property qualifications are required, the 
property value should be double that of Provincial Legislature. This method 
will, by reducing the size of the electorate to some extent, make it more wieidy 
and practicable and at the same time wiU. avoid confusion entailed by variety of 
qualifications. 

(c) We entirely agree that the opinion expressed by the majority of the Federal 
Structure Committee that the election to the Lower Chamber of the Federal Legis* 
lature should be by temtorial constituencies consisting of qualified voters who 
would vote directly for the candidate of their choice. In order to meet the diffi- 
culties created l^y the enormous size of the constituencies the only remedy is to 
increase the number of members for the Federal Legislature and by making as 
many single member constituencies as possible so as to maintain contact between 
the elector and the elected. In our opinion 300 members should bo returned to the 
Lower Chamber of the Federal Legislature. Bombay Presidency, will, however, 
not be satisfied with the number #f seats allotted to it in the Schedule. It must 
on account of its importance get as many seats as other major Presidencies. In 
no case should there be indirect election to the Lower Chamber. 

7. With regard to the question of representation of women, Labour and Depressed 
Classes in the Federal Legislature our views are the same on this as expressed with 
regard to the qualification of these interests in the Provincial Legislatures as replied 
to Questions 3, 4 and 5. 


General, 

8. The working of the existing franchise and electoral rolls has created dis' 
parities and difidculties on which the representatives of the Franchise Sub-Committee 
of the Round Table Conference have thrown sufificient fight in their speeches and 
on account of which it has been thought desirable to revise the old order and insti- 
tute the new in accordance with the requirements of the present times. The present 
electorate as compared to that existing during the period of Minto-Morley reforms 
is considerably better and more intelligent than the latter inasmuch as it has 
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created an appreciation of the value of the vote and infused a spirit of public 
consciousness in the minds of the masses. The widening of the franchise will 
accelerate the^esults already achieved in this direction. 

We may add here that it has been found very difficult by us to give answers to 
this Questionnaire owing to the absence of the dednite settlement of the question 
of electorates as well as th^ number of seats allotted to each community. The 
settlement of this question is likely to lead to the modification of some of our pro- 
posals as embodied in this memorandum. In the present memorandum we have 
indicated the views of our constituents with regard to the question of electorates and 
franchise. 

The life of each Legislature should he 5 ye..*s. 


Mr. MIRAN. MOHAMMED SHAH, M.L.C., 1 Representing the 
Mr. I. S. KmR!, M.L.C. !- Council Muslim 

Mr. HUSSAIN ALT RAHIMTULLAH, M.L.C.J Party. 

1. The Chairman : You represent the Muslim Party in the Bombay Legislative 
'Council ? — (Jfr. Miran Mohammed Shah) : Yes. 

2. You represent no outside organization like the Muslim League ? — ^No. 

*3. Have you taken the approval of the Party for this statement * — Yes, I have 
submitted a revised memorandum after having taken the approval of the Party. 

4. How many members are there in the Muslim Party of the Bombay Legis- 
lative Council ? — There are 27 members. 

5. This memorandum represents their joint views ? — ^Yes, almost. 

6. Almost ? — For instance, the Minister was not present. 

7. I see you propose to base the franchise on a reduced assessment of Rs. 2-S-O ? 
— ^Yes. 

8. From Rs. 8 which has been suggested by the Provincial Government ? — 
■Quite so. 

9. You give a number of other proposals, that all cultivators of land who have 
cultivated a fixed portion of land measuring 5 acres, those who possess immoveable 
property worth Rs* 100 or pay a rent of Re. 1 or receive an income of Rs. 15 per 
month and so on should be enfranchised ? — Yes. 

10. Have you formed an estimate as .to how many voters that will amount to ? 
— ^All calculated we will be enfranchising between 10 and 25 per cent. 

11. You can’t make a more accurate estimate than this ? — ^We can’t. We shall 
be approximating to between 20 and 25 per cent. Our recommendations are very 
wide. 

12. About half the adult population will come in ? — ^Nearly. 

13. You have had no official evidence as to whether it is practicable to poll as 
many as these ? — ^From our general experience we can say that ,it is practicable. 

14. You have had no official evidence ? — No. 

15. You are against having an educational qualification on the ground that it is 
unnecessary to have it if you want to enfranchise 10 per cent, of the xmpulation ? — 
On many other considerations. 

16. What are they ?— The more we rely upon the educational qualification the 
more shall we be incre^ing the inequities and inequalities so fax as the communal 
proportions in the legislatures are concerned. When we are going to widen the 
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-franchise to such an extent as to include about 50 per cent, of the adult population 
we think that there is no necessity to have an academic qualification. 

17. You will understand that we are not going to settle the communal question* 
I am asking this for the sake of information. When you say conamunal in- 
equalities will be increased you mean that on the whole the EQndu population is 
ibetter educated than the Muslim population ? — ^Yes, that is what I mean. 

18. As far as women’s franchise is concerned, you will have the same qualifi^a- 
^tions for women as for men ? — ^Yes. 

19. You recognise that that will enfranchise very few women ? — A consider- 
able number of women will be enfranchised and will be able to record their votes at 
-the booths. 

20. Under which of these categories would they come ? They are not property 
■ owners ? — ^Not very largely, but a good many own property also. 

21. What are the categories under which they will come ? — ^They would come 
under the category of those who earn or get a fixed salary. For instance, those 
•who are mistresses in the schools or who are nurses or who are private servants 
■receiving a fixed salary of Rs. 16 or Rs. 20 per month will be enfranchised, besides 
those who o-\vn property. 

22. You say you propose to enfranchise something between 20 and 25 per cent, 
of the adult population. What percentage of that will be women ? — ^It will be 
about 5 per cent. 

23. You will enfranchise about 18 per cent, of men and about 7 per cent, of 
women ? — Yes. 

24. That is your proposal ? — Yes. 

* « He * * * * 

2o. You would have women as 2 per cent, of the legislature by co-option ? — 

> ■'Yes. That will be over and above what they will get in the common electorate. 

26. In other words if the legislature consisted of say 200 you would g^t 4 women 
co-opted ? — Yes. 

27. Have you considered any other method of electing women than co-option ? 
— No other method. 

* He He He He * Hi 

28. You are against the group system in any form ? — ^Yes, we are against it 
both for men and for women. 

29. You are in favour of direct election both to the Senate and the Federal 

Assembly ? — ^Yes. * 

30. Not election by the Councils ? — ^No. 

31 . The proposal relates to the Upper House only ? — The consideration that 
weighed with us was that the Upper House is meant for the purpose of exercising a 
sobering influence upon the tendencies of the Lower House which is mainly drawn 
from the mass of the people. The object is to check any hasty legislation that may 
be undertaken by the Lower House. In order to keep that principle up we should 
draw the Upper "House from constituents which really have a greater stake in the 
eountry and can really exercise that sobering influence on the tendencies of the Lower 
House. It is from that point of view that we have suggested direct election to the 
Upper House also. 

32. You think that the provincial legislature is dangerously progressive?— 
It may be for the time being. 

33. I find that you propose in the case of the Assembly to lower the property 
c qualification and to increase the electorate very considerably ? — ^Yes. 
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34. You suggest that the property qualification for the Federal Legislature- 
should be twice as much as for the Provincial Legislature. That means you wilb 
have a very large electorate for the Lower House ? — ^Yes. 

5. It wi& be, say,, 10 per cent, of the population ? — Quite. 

36. I notice that like other witnesses you say that the weightage for Bombay 
in the Federal Assembly should be enlarged ? — That should be because of the im- 
portance of the Presidency. 

37. Is that on the ground of the character of the population or the existence oI 
these commercial and financial interests ? — Because of its commercial importance 
and the character of the population as well. 

38. What is your view on this proposition then — ^that representation in the centre 
may be on the population basis and weightage may be on the basis of what may be 
called commercial constituencies — special constituencies for commerce and industry? 
You should have weightage in that respect and not on population basis ? — We think 
first that the population should be taken into consideration and then the impor- - 
tance of the section of the public which requires weightage, their commercial point of 
view’, their historical point of view and such other considerations. Then again if 
a section of the public has enjoyed w’eightage for some years, I think, that should be 
maintained. The commercial importance of a community should also be taken 
into consideration. 

39. You want it on both counts really ? — ^Weightage is to be given on the con- 
siderations which I have just mentioned — ^historical importance, commercial im- 
portance and the voting strength. 

40. Mr. Bahhale : May I take it, Mr. Miran Mohammed iShah, that your revised 
statement* is only a supplement to your original statementf ? — That was drafted 
by me and was not considered by my Party. 

41. I find that in your original statement you have said that there is no need for 
giving special representation to labour, while in the revised statement you have 
not made a reference to that. May I take it that that was the position taken up by 
you personally ? — That was my personal view. NTow, I am giving evidence on be- 
half of the Party as a whole. 

42. Your Party does not accept the view which is stated in the Blue 
Book that there seems to be no case for giving special representation to labour ? 
—No. 

43. Your Party does not accept that view ? — ^My party does not accept that 
there is any necessity for giving any special representation to labour or any other 
special interest. In general, they are against it. If, however, representation is 
to be given to any other special interest then to labour also it might be given. 

44. Diwarh Bahadur Ramaswami Mudaliyar : If the women’s qualifications are to 
be same as men’s do you think that so far as Muslim women are concerned, having^ 
regard to the fact that they have better rights of property than Hindu women, 
there will be more chances of Muslim women being enfranchised than Hindu women ? 
— I don’t think there is any chance of Muhammadan women being more than 
Hindu v/omem Those that will get the vote in the ordinary course as being the 
occupants or owners of property, will come under the general electorate. 

45. The laws of property, I understand, are different in the case of Hindu women 
and Muslim women and they are more favourable in the case of the latter. If 
property, therefore, is to be the qualification more Muslim women are likely to be- 
enfranchised than Hindu women ? — ^May be. 
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46. Yon don’t think this is one of the communal ine<iualities wliieh should be 
remedied ? — It is not an ineciuaKty. Hindu women shall be giv^n the same 
Tight as the Muslim women, as for instance there will be mor^ Hindu wornen than 
Mahomedan women w’ho will be earning their own livelihood and making their 
own personal property by independent efforts. 

47. That cannot be done under a franchise enquiry. * May I suggest that some 
other qualification should be found beyond a mere property qualification if Hindu 
'Women have to be enfranchised in fairly large numbers ? — I think Hindu women 
are more independent than Muslim women. They come out and earn for them- 
selves ; so that they would come under the property quahfication in greater numbers 
i:han the Muslim women would do. 

48. You are for bringing on the electoral roll the various communities more or 
less in proportion to their numerical strength — according to population ? — Yes. 

49. There 'you would suggest a differential franchise qualification for each of 
these communities ? — If they cannot get it in the ordinary course in accordance 
'With the recommendations that we have made. 

50. You have no objection to a differential qualification being applied ? — I 
(have no objection provided the proportion of their voting strength corresponds to 
‘the population ratio. 

51. You have said that so far as the Federal Upper House is concerned, the 
■election should be direct. Do you seriously suggest that if the Bombay Legisla- 
tive Council of the future w'ere asked to send representatives to the Fedei'al Upper 
House you wDuld not get a certain amount of stable representation thereby ? — 
Ko, because there will be no stable representation in the Bombay Legislative Coun- 
cil itself. It will be drawn from the mass of the people. 

52. Yes, it will be. I should like you to consider the question a little more, — 
I was going to say seriously, — a little more in detail. It is perfectly true that the 
•electorate wdll be a very wide electorate. But it does not follow that the members 
who will foe returned will be irresponsible men. Is it your position that irresponsible 
men will be returned by the future electorate ? — I can’t dare call them irresponsi- 
ble, but I may call them extremists, or radicals. 

53. The whole of the administration of the Bombay province will be in the 
hands of these extremists ? — Hot the whole- It depends on the strength. If the 
majority of those that are returned are radicals the Council ■will certainly be extre- 
mist in its outlook. 

54. If you are prepared to hand over the administration of the Presidency of 
Bombay to this Legislative Council w^ich, according to your view, 'will be composed 
of extremists, do you think you are taking a very serious risk if you ask those ex- 
tremists to send representatives to the Upper House of the Federal Legislature ? — 
I tbiTtk we should not run all extremist legislatures. Somewhere •^ve should have 
a sober legislature, if not the provincial, then the central. 

55. Having in view the fact that according to you the Bombay Legislative 
’ Council may be a little more wild with extremism, would you still adhere to the 
recommendation that Bombay should be given special weightage in the representa- 
tion to the Federal Legislature ? — ^You have also to keep in mind the necessity, as 

■ everyone of us has, of keeping the Federal Legislature fairly stable ? — Yes, I would 
'StiU recommend that Bombay should be given weightage. Weightage has got no 
■connection with the extremist element in the provincial legislature. 

56. I suppose yo-u are now referring to the specially propertied classes, the com- 
mercial classes. I rnean you are thin tog of property as the possible basis of fran- 

■ chise for the Upper House ? — ^Yes, and also land-o^vning classes. 

57. Is it your- experience that the commercial organizations in Bombay eontri- 
tbute to the stability of legislatures ? — To some ■extent they do. 
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58- Is it your experience that during the last few years, at any rate, comnaercial 
organization's have been more extremist m their views than the ordinary general^ 
electorate ? — I don’t ^ay that so far as the representation of the commercial intere- 
sts in Bombay is concerned. So far as the Bombay Legislative Council itself is 
concerned, they don’t seem to show any extremist tendency there. 

• 59. Is it a fact that commercial organizations who have been asked to send 
representatives to the Assembly have not been able to do so owing to political 
considerations during the last few years ? — That is only a passing phase. We- 
cannot take it as a permanent feature of the Bombay Presidency. 

60. It is an electorate composed of these commercial organizations, individuals’ 
and propertied men whom you are recommending as an electorate for producing 
a stable element for the responsibilities of an Upper House in the Federation ?-~ 
I think that the element of commercial people as compared to the rural people is 
very small. They cannot exercise so much influence upon the rest of the po^Dula- 
tion. The majority will be drawn from the rural areas and they will have a 
preponderating influence. So that, they cannot influence the whole legislature. 
The big land owning classes wiU exercise greater influence than commercial people. 

61. Major Milners Canryou tell us when the phase which you referred to a 
moment ago will pass ? — It is only temporary. It might take some months or, 
say, one year. 

* iK ♦ # * 

62. Khan Bahadur Aziz-ul-Euque / When you are suggesting that all cultiva-- 
tors of land who have land measuring 5 acres would be enfranchised, are you aware 
that you are leaving out about 50 per cent, of the agricultural holdings ? — We- 
must stop somewhere. 

63. I can give you the actual figure. There are 2,357,522 holdings in the Presi- 
dency including Sind. Of these those less than 5 acres are 182,088. Do you think 
that that is a fair enfranchisement ? — ^That is quite fair at present. 

64. When you are thinking of giving weightage in the Federal Legislature for' 
the Presidency of Bombay are you realising its tfltimate effect on the Muslim re- 
presentation in the Federal Legislature of India I am not realising it. 

65. Will you take it from me that out of a population of about 47 million in^ 
Bengal more than half are Muhammadans. Here you form only 20 per cent. You 
want weightage for your province which correspondingly has to be taken out from 
the Muslim percentage in majority province^? — ^Y^e can increase the number in 
the legislature. 

66. But surely you have got to fix the number somewhere ? — ^We can in- 
crease the number now as we are in the melting pot. 

07. I am not exactly clear about the reply that you gave to the Diwan Bahadur 
as to how this weightage will be distributed. Am I to understand that the 
weightage is to be distributed on the representation of the people or of commer-- 
oial bodies t — ^Representation of the people. 

68. So ultimately you want the weightage which is to be given to Bombay to- 
oe distributed among the different divisions in Bombay? — ^Yes. 

69. I again ask you, when you want weightage for Bombay, will you require 
weight^e for the Muslims of Bombay ? — Not for Muslims separately. The Mus- 
lims will have a share out of that, in accordance with their ratio in the local 
legislature. 

70. Will they get a share ? — ^They will^be given in proportion to theii^ ratio* 
of seats in the local legislature. 
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71. Mr, Tambe : You said that your party consists of 27 members ? — Yes. 

72. How many are from Sind ? — 14 from Sind. 

73. Your memoranduna is unanimous ? — Yes. 

« 

74. In reply to a question you said that there would be inequities and inequa- 
lities if the educational qualification is to be the qualification ? — ^Yes. • 

75. If I am not mistaken, you meant to say that the Muhammadan community 
would be at a disadvantage ? — I was speaking then of the people of minority com- 
munities — Christians, Anglo-Indians and so on. If there are separate electorates 
Muhammadans won’t be much affected. 

76. You said that the Hindu population is more educated- The census figures^ 
of 1921 which have been supplied to us show that amongst the Muhammadans' 
11 per cent, are educated while amongst the Hindus 7 per cent, are educated ? — 
You are comparing the Presidency Muslims. You are not taking Sind into con- 
sideration. 

77. So far as Bombay Presidency excluding Sind is concerned your observa- 
tion is not correct ? — ^May not be. cs 

78. You do not want to make any provision for special interests — ^We would*’ 
like to see, when we are widening the firanchise, if they can come in the ordinary* 
way. 

79. You would like to give the Europeans special seats ? — ^You mean com- 
mercial European interests. 

80. Yes. — If you give them to European Commerce, you will have to give 
them to Indian Commerce and then to the Landholders and then other special 
interests. 

81. Mr, BakJiale : Labour also ? — Yes. 

82. Mr, Tambe : You say there is no need to retain the representation of special' 
interests in these days of democracy. In these days of democracy communal elec- 
torates should be retained ? — Communal electorates should be retained, as they, 
are not inconsistent with democracy. 

83. But special interests should not be provided for ? — ^No, if possible. 

84. Mr, Chifitamani : In your written statement you say that the group 

system might also accentuate communal feelings as they are based on separate 
electorates ? — Those were my personal views. You may take them as cancelled .- 
I have revised my views. * 

85. The Chairman : Will you mind explaining this point ? — ^You first sent in 
your memorandum in your personal capacity ? — ^Yes. 

86. The other memorandum represents the collective views of the Muhamma- 
dans ? — Yes. 

87. Do you withdraw your first memorandum ? — Yes. Every word of it I 
withdraw. 

88. Sir MnJiam^nacl Yakub : You say that no important section of the com- 
miuiity should lack the means of expressing its views and its opinions. What 
measures would you suggest to enable the important sections of the commimity to- 
express their opinions ? — ^We have already suggested the widening of the franchise 
as far as practicable so as not to exclude a particular section of the community 
though individuals*' may be excluded. 

89. What special measures would you suggest in order that each community* 
may have the means of expressing its opinions ? — It should have a sufficient votings 
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‘Strength corresponding to the population ratio so that it could have an elective 
■voice in thg legislature. 

* ;}e* ^ He ^ ^ He 

90. What are the special needs of womenfolk in this Presidency which the male 
members of the Council cannot look after ? — do not know of any. 

91. Is there a very keen desire among the people in the rural areas, both among 
men and women, for the extension of the privilege of electing members to the 
Oounoil ?— Yes, there is. 

92. What in your opinion should be the number of women representatives in 
the Council ‘t — W e have suggested 2 per cent, co-option, and if they come through 
the common electorate, let them come in any number. 

93. How would the extension of the franchise ahect the quality of the mem- 
bers ? — I think more radicals and extremists will come in. 

94. Mrs. Subbarayan : You say that there is no necessity to adopt the educa- 

tional qualification because the franchise qualification prescribed by you is wide 
enough ? — Yes. ^ 

95. In answer to a question from the Chairman you admitted that though 
;the franchise qualifications prescribed by you are wide, the number of women who 
win be enfranchised will be very small ? — Yea. 

96. Don’t you think that literacy qualification should be laid down for women ? 
~That will benefit the advanced communities like the Brahmans, Christians and 
CParsees to the exclusion of others who wiU not be able to take advantage of it. 

97. If we adopt some standard of literacy qualification, it would apply to all 
•classes ? — The ratio of literacy in some communities is so low as compared with 
others, that it is not safe at this Juncture to base the franchise on educational 
qualifications. 

98. You stated that under the qualifications you have prescribed, -women 
who are school teachers and are earning money -wiU come on the electoral roll '? — 
Yes. 

99. But women who marry and give up their profession lose their votes ? — 
Quite so. But her husband will be able to look after her quite well. She should 
not be separated from her husband. She should look after her home (laughter) 
,and then there -will be no difficulty. 

100. The Eon^ble Mary Pichford : Your community evidently recognises that 
women have a special interest and therefore ft favours co-option of women up to 
2 per cent.? — ^Yes, to some extent only. 

mi. Do you think that 2 per cent, will adequately represent their views, since 
they form nearly 50 per cent, of the population ?— In Parliament my friend tells me 
that women number only per cent, and if that is so in England, my offer to 
give them 2 per cent, representation should be considered to be very liberal. 

102. Arising out of that answer may I point out to you that in England the 
voting strength of women is more than 50 per cent, of the population and there- 
fore male members have to attend to the needs of the female voters. In your 
electorate their voting strength is only 5 per cent. Therefore it seems to me that 
women will have very little say and very little influence in the Council I think 
there is no such thing as separate needs of women. As my friend Sir Muhammad 
put it to me men are quite able to look after the women. For example in 
•the Bombay Council we passed the Maternity Benefit legislatfon in spite of the 
opposition of the Government and we have given benefits for a period of 5 months 
to women in the factories who are confined? We are quite able to look after the 
in-terests of women. 
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103. I ask you whether you have taken any steps to find out whether women 
agree with your statement that their interests are the same as those of their hus- 
bands ? — Except those women who are taking part openly in the poMioal move- 
ment, all the others consider that their primary duty is to k>ok after their home.. 
They agree with this view and I have ascertained it. 

104. The Chairman : What steps did you take to ascertain their opinion ? — 
By coming into contact with those people with whom it is possible to do so, I have 
ascertained their views. (Laughter). 

105. Are there comparatively large numbers of purdah women in this province ? 
— In the rural areas their number is small. 

106. Sir Stinder Singh Majithia : In your revised Memorandum you 
say that if the proposed property qualification was adopted it would exclude 
communities like fishermen, cattle breeders, etc., who have no fixed place of resi- 
dence, though they are by no means a negligible community in the economic life 
of the province. Am I to understand that they are a distinct community in India ? 
— ^They are a distinct community living in various parts of the province. 

107. Are they not included among the landowning classes ? — Sometimes they 
do not cultivate land at all, but only breed cattle and supply them to the culti- 
vators, They do not therefore come under the property qualifications. 

108. They are a separate class ? — ^Yes. 

109. And as such distinguishable ? — ^Yes, distinguishable. 

110. Later on you say that any person who owns a boat worth Hs. 50 may be 
enfranchised ? — ^Yes. 

111. Can you give me the number of people who wiU be thus enfranchised ? — 
About 50,000, I think. 

112. When the boats become unserviceable, what -will you do, will you remove 
the names of their owners from the list ? — ^Yes, if they abandon the boats. 

113. In your memorandum you give reasons for lowering the quali- 
fications of voters in the case of communities which are not properly represented 
according to the population basis ? — ^Yes. 

114. Do you think it will create a sort of invidious distinction ? — I do not 
think so. In order to maintain the balance of power and to have equality of strength 
in the legislatures, I think it is necessary to have this distinction. 

115. Do you mean to say that the number of members in the Council must 
depend upon the number of members of each community ? — It very often does. 
In the joint electorate you have got Parsis, Christians, Hindus and all sorts of 
Brahmans and non-Brahmans put together. If any one community has got the 
least number of voters, the chances of a member of that community being returned 
to the Council are very meagre. 

116. That means only in general electorates ? — Yes. In separate electorates 
it is not necessary. 

117. This remark of yours applies to joint electorates ? — ^Yes. 

118. Would you draw any line below which you would not go in search of voters ? 
— 25 per cent. I have drawn the line at Rs. 2-8 land revenue and Rs. 100 
for house rent. 

119. Suppose this does not give the required number of voters in proportion to 
your population, would you lower it still further ? — I do not mind lowering it. 

120. Supposing by prescribing any of these qualifications jom demand is not 
met, will you ask for adult franchise ? — ^I do not thi nk at present we can talk of 
adult franchise, because it will lead to bther difficulties. 
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121. Then y5u will have no proper weightage ? — Unless you presume that with- 
out adult franchise there will be no voting strength corresponding to the popula- 
tion. 

122. My question js whether you are prepared to draw a line below which you 
will not go in giving special qualifications for these communities ? — think for the 
time being this qualification may be the minimum. 

%123. You would not go* below that ? — ^That meets the need for the time being. 

124. Sir John Kerr : In regard to landowners or leaseholders you suggest that 
'the payment of Rs. 2-8 rent should be a qualification for the franchise. That 
means people holding lands directly under the Government ? — Yes. 

125. Then you say that all cultivators of land who have cultivated a fixed 
portion of land, measuring 5 acres within any of the three years previous to the 
date fixed for the preparation of the electoral roll may have the vote. Undfer 
this class will come people who hold lands under private landlords ? — Yes. 

126. How will you ascertain their names ? — When the village officer goes inspect- 
ing the crops he will make an entry against each survey number as to who culti- 
vated it. From his Field Book we shall be able to ascertain who cultivated that 
particular survey number. 

127. Does this apply to Sind also ? — am talking of the Sind Haris particularly. 


128. Sardar Mutalih : You are against enfranchising wives of respectable 
persons like the zamindars and big merchants ? — -I do not think there is any neces- 
sity to enfranchise them, as "the wives of at least respectable Mussaimans will 
not take advantage of the right of vote owing to Purdah system. 

129. According to your scheme, respectable women would not be enfranchised ? — 
They might possess property and on the basis of that they might be enfranchised. 
Muhammadan law allows property for women and even though they are married 
they can be voters. 

130. So far as towns are concerned you say that anyone living in a town may 
be enfranchised who owns a building or a piece of land worth Rs. 200 or pays a 
monthly rent of Rs. 2 or earns wages to the extent of Re. 1 per day or has an income 
of Rs. 20 per month ? — Yes. 

131. Will that not bring organised labour on the electoral roll ? — Yes. 

132. How there are three seats given to labour. If the membership of the 
Council is doubled, will you give labour six seats ? — ^Yes. 

.133. Out of this you desire that some secats should be reserved for Muham- 
madans I think it is the apprehension of Muhammadans that they will not 
be getting a proper share in the representation of labour. That is why they are 
very reluctant to recommend any increase in the seats for labour. If they too are 
given adequate representation they will be satisfied. 

134. You desire that certain seats should be reserved for Muslim labourers ? 

I think 20 per cent, of labourers are Muslims, and they should get scats in that 
proportion. 

1.35. Have you any opinion to express about the upper chamber ? We have 

none to give. 

136. Mr. Haji : Are you divided on this question ? — We have not considered 
it* 


137. Sardar Mutalih : You say you are not in favour of maintaining any special 
representation by separate electorates. May, I know the reason ?—We are widening 
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Sth March, 1932,] Messrs. Mirat!?' Mohammed, J. S. Kadri & 

Hussaih Ali Rahimttjllah, [ Gondvded, 


the franchise to such an extent that it is possible for any man to come through 
the common electorate. 

138. May I ask you whether a landholder representing a general constituency 
will be able to speak on the landlords’ interests independently of the mandate of the 
general constituency ? — He might be ousted at the next election for having done 
so if he is weak. But if he is able enough, he can speak.^ 

139. Do you think he will speak against his own interest. Will it be fair ? — ll 
he is bold enough he can represent the interests of his class and the others also. 

140. Then, why should Mussalmans claim a separate electorate ? — That has no 
connection with this. 

141. In the future constitution, will they not be benefited by the experience of 
these men who put forward their own views ? I mean separate electorates with a 
few members ? — If you want to retain them, retain all special interests. 

142. Do you think there will be much advantage to the Council or not ? — 
Hot much advantage. 

143. Bao Bahadur Angadi : In the course of your examination you said 
that weightage was necessary. If so, is it not necessary in the case of a weak com- 
munity rather than a strong community ? — It is necessary for the weak community, 

144. Don’ t you think that the depressed classes who suffer a number of disabilities 
deserve gi-eater weightage than Muhammadans ? — Our party has not considered the 
question of weightage specifically. Therefore I cannot say what weightage should 
be given to the depressed classes. We are not discussing here the question of 
weightage to various communities. With regard to the Bombay Presidency 
weightage should be given in the Upper Chamber. That is what we wish. 

145. Coming to the special interests, is it your experience during the last ten 
years that any hostile legislation has been attempted by the Provincial Legisla- 
ture against the land- owning class ? — I have not seen it. 

146. And is it not a fact that even in the present House among the members 
elected there are a number of members who can be said to belong to the land- 
owning classes ? — Yes, because the franchise is not so wide as to permit of smaller 
men to come in, 

147. Supposing out? irancmse is going ro oe given to 10 per cent, of the popula- 
tion, do you think such men can get an entry into the Councils f — If it is raised to 
20 per cent., certainly a manlike that will come in — I mean one opposed to land- 
owning cla^sses. 

148. If it is raised to 10 per cent., there is no necessity for the special representa- 
tion of land-owning classes ? — ^There is no danger, at least if it is raised to 10 per 
cent. 

149. Bao Bahadur Asavale: You have said that Muhammadan labourers 
should have separate seats. May I enquire from you whether the interests of the 
Muhammadan labourers are different from those of the other labouring classes ? — 
Yes, that is what has been represented to me by those connected with Muham- 
madan labour in Bombay. 

150. I want to know this from you. You have stated that Muhammadan 
labourers should have separate representation. I ask you if the interests of the 
Muhammadan labourers are different from those of the other labourers ?•— -The 
community’s interest doss differ from that, of other communities, therefore, the 
Muhammadan labourer e'is not treated on equal terms with the non-Muhammadan 
labourer. 
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Mexii^oratidyiu subixiitted by the DEPRESSED INDIA ASSOCIATION^ 

Bombay. 

In ansVer to tlie questionnaire forwarded to us on behalf of His Excellency 
the Governor in Cotmcil, we have been authorised by our association to submit 
this short menaorandum containing an account of our status in political, social 
and economic spheres as well as a statement detailing our needs with reference 
to the representation of the depressed classes in the various Provincial and Central 
Legislatures. 

The Depressed Classes form about seven crores in a population of 33 crores, 
a percentage similar to that of Muslims in India. Though they are classed as- 
Hindus, they do not form an integral part of that community. They are worse 
than slaves. Though they form such a large proportion of the population of India 
they are dehberately put outside the pale of human contact. 

It is not only Hindus that treat us as less than human beings but also the 
Muhammadans, how^ever much these may now" manceuvre to say for reasons, 
political or otherwise, that they stand by the Depressed Classes. But for the 
Christian Missionaries, and later on under the impulse of the Christian Missionary 
agitation, the British Government, the Depressed Classes w^ouid nut have had 
that education, however, little it is, which they have now. Despite the boasted 
humanitarian sentiments of high class Hindus — the Depressed Classes remain 
untouchables to them. A high class Hindu might touch a donicey; a pariah 
dog may hck his hand; a dirty cat may eat his food; rats from the gutters 
may run on his bed ; he might drink cow’s urine or throw cow-dung in well w"ater, 
he is not polluted, but an untouchable is not permitted to touch him or to look at 
him. Even his very shadow brings pollution to him and to his God. It is a strange 
state of affairs that at the sight of a Depressed Class man the God of the high class 
Hindus has to take a bath ! The higher classes have deprived the Depressed 
Classes of everything that makes life w'orth living. They have no lands of their<^ 
own ; they have no house ; they have no education worthy of the name ; they have 
to live in wretched huts on the outskirts of the village. These higher classes form 
the official class in the Government, District Local Boards, and the Municipalities. 
They prevent the Depressed Classes from taking advantage of village wells, public 
tanks, public streets, Government Boards and Municipal Schools. Even subor- 
dinate service in Municipal and Local Boards and Government Departments is 
denied to them. The Police Force is tabooed to them. The Ai’my is a close pre- 
serve of high class Hindus, Mussalmans and Sikhs. The caption — Depressed 
Classes are not wanted — is writ large on the portals of the Army. If the Franchise 
Committee could only keep before their miJid’s eye this aspect of the Depressed 
Classes problem, they will understand how far they have to go to extend the pri* 
vileges of franchise to the Depressed Classes in India. 

The present franchise [qualifications in the Bombay Presidency are as follows — 


Geneeal Disqualieioatioit of Electoes. 

No person will be qualified to vote at any election, if such person 

{a) is a female, or 

(6) is under 21 years of age, or 

r 

(c) is not a British subject or the subject^of any State in India, or 

(d) has been adjudged by a competen^ Court to be of unsound mind.. 
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Qualification of Electors. 

1. Urban Arms, i.e., Municipalities, Cantonments and Notified Areas . — Every 
person -will be entered in the electoral roll of the constituency who has a jiiace of 
residence in the area or within two miles of the boundary lihereof , and, 

(a) owns or occupies a house or building paying in Bombay City an annuli 
rental of not less than Rs. 120 or in Karachi City of not less than Rs. 60, 
or 

(£) in ail other Municipalities, Cantonments and Notified Areas of the Presi- 
dency proper — 

1. Where a house tax is levied on the estimated annual rental value, 

ovuis or occupies a house or building of which the annual rental 
value is not less than Rs. 3 or in the district of Ranch Mahals or 
Ratnagiri Rs. 24, or where a house tax is levied on the estimated 
capital value owns or occupies a house or building of which the 
capital value is estimated at not less than Rs. 1,500 or in the districts 
of Ranch Mahals and Ratnagiri Rs. 1,000 & or 

2. Where a house tax is nut levied, pays municipal rates other than octroi 

or toil of not less than Rs. 3 per annum, or 

(c) in the Municipalities, Cantonments and Notified Areas of Sind other than 

Karachi City, omis or occupies a house or building, of the annual rental 
value of not less than Rs. 3 or 

(d) pays income-tax or 

(e) is retired pensioned officer (commissioned or non-commissioned) of the 

Indian Army, or 

(/) holds a qualification within the area which would entitle him to be entered 
in the rural roll if the area were not a Municipality, Cantonment or 
Notified Area. 

Every person will be entered in the electoral roll of the constituency, who has 
•a place of residence in the area and 

(a) holds either in his own right or as tenant, alienated or unalienated land 
assessed at or of the assessable value of — 

• 

1. not less than Rs. 16 land revenue in the district of Ranch Mahals and 

Ratnagiri, or 

2. not less than Rs. 32 land revenue, else\vhere in the Presidency proper, 

or 

(h) holds land in the province of Sind otherwise than as a tenant on which 
during any one of the five years preceding the preparation of the elec- 
toral roil, an assessment of not less than Rs. 32 land revenue has been 
paid, or in the Upper Sind Erontier District Re. 1, or 

(c) pays income tax, or 

(d) is a retired pensioned officer (commissioned or non-commissioned) of the 

Indian Aj;my. 

The qualifications of electors in other Presidencies are drawn up on similar 
lines. Under these franchise regulations Depressed Classes do not find any appre- 
ciable place on the electoral roUs of the various Legislatures. Government, there- 
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fore, tried to fill up tke gap by nomination. We give below tabular statements of 
the representation of the Depressed Classes — 

{a) per Muddiman Report of 3rd December 1924. 

(b) The present^representation. 

(c) Representation as recommended by Indian Central Committee. 

{d) Representation as per population. 

(e) As recommended by the Minorities delegation to the Prime Minister. 


As per Muddiman Mepcyrt, Srd December 1924, 


Province. 

Population 
in thousands. 

Existing Re- 
presentation of 
the Depressed 
Classes. 

List of increase 
proposed. 

Madras 

6,372 

5 

13 

Bombay 

2,800 

1 

11 

Bengal 

9,000 

1 

22 

United Provinces .... 

9,000 

1 

19 

Punjab 

2,893 

•• 

8 

Bihar and Orissa .... 

8,000 

2 ^ 

5 

Central Provinces .... 

3,300 

2 

7 

Assam . 

2,000 

1 

2 


The Representation of the Depressed Classes as it is at present 


Legislatures. 

Total 
population 
in millions. 

Total population 
of the Depressed 
Classes. 

Total 
number 
of seats. 

Seats for 
Depressed 
Classes. 

Council of State 

246 

44*^9 


60 

Nil. 

Legislative Assembly 

246 

44-49 


145 

1 

Madras .... 

42 

6-60 millions. 

132 

10 

Bombay 

16 

1-47 

do. 

114 

2 

Bengal .... 

45 

11-50 

do. 

140 

1 

United Provinces . 

47 

13-00 

do. 

123 

1 

Punjab .... 

20 

2-80 

do. 

94 

Nil 

Bihar and Orissa , 

33 

6-00 

do. 

103 

2 

Central Provinces . 

12 

2-67 

do. 

* 73 

4 

Assam .... 

7 

•1'56 

do. 

53 

Nil 
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The Bepreseniation of the Depressed Classes as recommended by the Indian Central 

Committee, 


Legislatures. 

Total 
population 
in millions. 

Population of 
the Depressed 
Classes. 

Total 
number of 
seats allotted. 

• 

Total 
number of 
Depressed 
Classes. 

Council of State 


246 

44-49 



Legislative Assemblv 


246 

44-49 

273 

U 

Madras . ^ ^ 


42 

6*50 millions. 

150 

14 

Bombay 


16 

1-47 do. 

114 

8 

Bengal . 


46 

11-50 do. 

200 

8 

United Provinces . 


47 

13-00 do. 

182 

10 

United Provinces Second 

47 


50 

2 

Chamber. 






Punjab . 


20 

2*80 millions. 

150 

6 

Bihar and Orissa . 


33 

6-00 do. 

, 150 

6 

Central Provinces . 


12 

2*67 do. 

120 

8 

Assam . 


7 

1*55 do. 

75 

9 

Burma . 



t • • 



N. W. Frontier 


• • 

* * 

■■ 

■■ 


The p>srcentage of Bep'esentaiion as per Bopulation in British India, 


Legislatures. 

Percentage 
of Depressed 
Classes for the 
total popu- 
lation. 

Total number 
of seats 
allotted. 

Total number 
of seats for the 
Depressed 
Glasses to be 
allotted as per 
population. 

Council of State 



5 per cent. 

60 

12 

Legislative Assembly 



5 „ 

145 

29 

Madras .... 



16 „ 

150 

22 

Bombay 



14 „ 

114 

15 

Bengal .... 



35 „ 

200 

50 

United Provinces . 



27 „ 

182 

49 

Punjab .... 



10 „ 

150 

15 

Bihar and Orissa 



15 „ 

150 

22 

Central Provinces , 



17 „ 

120 

20 

Burma .... 



. . 

. . 

. . 

N. W. Frontier 



. . 

. . 

. . 

Assam .... 

• 


. 1 

16 per cent. 

j 

75 

26 
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Representation as per Minorities Pact in London, “Times of India,” 14th 

November 1931, 

Provinces, 


Upper Chamher . 

Co'v^er Chamber . 

Bengal 

Bombay 

Madras 

Punjab 

United Provinces 
Central Provinces 
Bihar and Orissa 
Assam 
Burma 

N. W. Frontier . 


The problem of the Depressed Classes is by far the, greater than that of the^ 
Muhammadans. Muslims are a compact community. In education they stand 
next to advanced Hindus. Economically they are as strong as the Hindus. They 
do not suffer from social and economic disabilities as the Depressed Classes. They 
have not got the stigma of untouohability which is a uniq[ue feature in the 
social life in India. This being so, if the Muhammadans clamour for more political 
powers to be given to them by means of weightage of votes in the Central and 
Provincial Legislatures the Depressed Classes should claim twice as much to come 
up to the standard of the advanced Hindus or the Muhammadans. Yet our prayer 
is not for weightage but for bare justice that we should be given that voting strength 
as is commensurate with our population. -The Government of India submitted 
a Memorandum on the Montford Report. In paragraph 22, page 372, they write 
as follows : — 

** If we were writing on a clean slate, we would greatly desire to establish a ratio' 
of Muha^adan seats which would bear a closer relation with their strength as a 
community while amply fulfilling our undertakings to safeguard them as a Minority. 
In determining that ratio in the various provinces we should have to start with 
certain established data. In the first place, the Muhammadans have been definitely 
^olnised some electoral advantages on the ground of their political importance. 
We should have to measure and to fulfil that proviso. Secondly the Muhammadans 
are the poorer community and therefore any property qualification common to- 
them and the Hindus will make the Muhammadan electorate smaller in proportion 
to the Muhammadan census than wiU be the case with the Hindus. In the third 
place the Census strength of the Muhammadans by no mean^ corresponds to their 
political strength. In Be^al and Assam the Muslims are politically weaker than 
their numbers would indicate, while in the United Provinces with 14 per cent. 


Seats. 

Depressed Classes. 

200 

20 

I 

300 

45 

200 

35 

200 

28 

200 

40 

100 

10 

^ Figures not 

j ■ 

available. 
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of the population they are incomparahly stronger than in Bihar and Orissa with 
10*5 per cent. Past history and the presence of the Muhammadan c^tres count for 
much. Fourthly it might be argued thal inasmuch as a majority can always im- 
pose its will upon a minority, it does not greatly matter whether the Muhammadans 
in places where they are in a conspicuous minority are awarded, for example? 15 to 
20 per cent, of the seats, but we thin!?: it a valid answer to obsesve that the effective- 
ness of a minority depends upon its being large enough to have the sense of not be- 
ing entirely overwhelmed. Finally we should have to remember that whatever ad- 
vantage is given to Muhammadans is taken away from some other interest or inter estsj^ 
That is just our contention. The advantages that are given to the Muhammadans 
were taken away from us by the Lucknow Pact of March 1917. The high caste 
Hindus of the Indian National Congress and the educated Muslims of the Muslim 
League settled amongst themselves how best to deprive the Depressed Classes of 
their voting strength and to parcel it out amongst themselves. The authors of 
the Montagu-Chelmsford Report in paragraph 21 give the figures of the actual 
effect of the Congress League agreement. 


— 

Muslim 
percentage of 
population. 

Percentage 
of Muslim 
seats proposed. 

• 

Per cent. 

Bengal .... 



52-6 

1 40 

7 

Bihar and Orissa 



10*5 

25 

238 

Bombay 



204 

33*3 

1 163 

Central Provinces . 



4*3 

16 

I 349 

Madras .... 



6-5 

15 

231 

Punjab .... 



54-8 

50 

91 

United Provinces . 


• 

140 

30 

214 


We request the members of the Franchise Committee to read the observations 
made by the Government of India with regard to the Depressed Classes in paragraph 
13 at page 366 of their report : — 

But there is one community whose case appears to us to require more consi- 
deration than the Committee gave if. The Report on the Indian Constitutional 
Reforms clearly recognises the problem of the Depressed Classes and give a pledge 
respecting them. We intend to make the best arrangements that we can for their 
representation.” 

The castes described as “ Hindus — others ” in the Committee’s report, though 
they are defined in varying terms, are broadly speaking all the same kind of people 
except for difference in the rigidity of their exclusion. They are more or less in 
the position of the Madras Panchamas definitely outside that part of the Hindu 
community which is allowed access to their temples. They amount to about 
one-fifth of the total population and have not been represented at all in the Morley- 
Minto Councils. The Committee’s Report mentions the Depressed Classes twice 
but only explains that in the absence of satisfactory electorates they have been 
provided for by nominations. It does not discuss the position of these people 
or their capacity foj looking after themselves. Nor does it explain the amount 
of nomination which it suggests for them. Paragraph 24 of the Report justifies 
the restriction of the nominated seats on grounds which do not suggest that the 
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Committee were referring to the Depressed Classes. The measure of repifscntaticn 
which they propose is as follows : — 



Total 

Population. 

Population 
of the 
Depressed 
Classes. 

Total seats. 

Seats for 
Depressed 
Classes. 







Madras 

. 

Million. 

39*8 

Million. 

6-3 . 

120 

2 

Bombay 

• 

19-5 

•6 

113 

1 

Bengal 


45 

9-6 

127 

1 

United Provinces . 


47 

10-1 

120 

h 

Punjab 


19*5 

3-7 

85 


Bihar and Orissa . 

^ • 

32-4 

9-3 

100 

i 

1 

Central Proriuces . 


12-2 

3-7 

72 

1 

Assam 


6-0 

•3 

54 


Total 

• 

221-4 

41-9 

791 

7 


These figures speak for themselves. It is suggested that one-fifih of the entire' 
population of British India should he allotted, seven seats out of practically eight 
hundred. It is true that in all the Councils there will be roughly a one-sixth propor- 
tion of officials who may be expected to bear in mind the interest of the Depressed 
Classes but that arrangement is not, in our opinion, what the Keport on Befoims 
aims at. The authors stated that the Depressed Classes also should learn the- 
lesson of self -protection. It is surely fanciful to hope th at this result can be expected 
from including a single member of the community in an Assembly where there 
are sixty or seventy caste Hindus. To make good the principles of paragraphs- 
161, 152, 154 and 156 of the Eeport we mu?t treat the outcastes more generously. 
We think there should be in each Council enough representatives of the Depie&sed 
Classes to save them from being entirely submerged, and at the same time to sti- 
mulate some capacity for collective action. In the case of Madras we suggest that 
they should be given six seats, in Bengal, the United Provinces and Bihar and 
Orissa, we would give them four ; in the Central Provinces and Bombay two and 
elsewhere one. In these respects we think that the Committee’s report clearly 
requires modification. 

The Government of India thought that it would be ridiculous to give only 
seven seats out of 800 to one- fifth of the entire population of British India. But 
when they themselves came to make their suggestions they made themselves still 
more ridiculous. It is the proverbial mountain in labour. They forgot the prin- 
ciple that they applied to the Muslima and at the same time failed to give the^ 
Depressed Classes even the seats they are entitled to. • 

In further elucidation of the differential treatment meted out to us we give^ 
below a table culled from page 41 of *the Indian Central Committee’s Eeport 
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regarding Muslim representation and the Minorities Pact in London as published- 
in the Times of India of 14th November 1931. 


Indian Central Committee. 


Provinces 

Present Muslim 
representation in 
the Provincial 
Legislatures. 

» 

As it would be on 
a population 
basis. 

Council of State ..... 



Legislative Assembly . . . . | 



Madras 

is 


Bombay ...... 

27 

iT 

United Provinces .... 

29 

14 

Bihar and Orissa .... 

18 

8 

Central Provinces .... 

7 

2 

Assam ...... 

12 

11 


Minorities Pact in Lond.on.^ 
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’That is our conviction, and that is the reason of our traditional loyalty to the 
British connection. At the same time it is a perfectly natural claim of seven 
orores of His Majesty’s Depressed Classes subjects to have a legitimate share in the 
Provincial and Central Government. 

The molt important detail in this aspiration of ours is the constitution of the 
electorate both Cenfral and Provincial. The advantages of separate electorates 
for the Muslims have been expatiated threadbare by the Muslim leaders. If 
.such a compact and povierful minority without any social stigma and political 
imeriority like ours are afraid of Hindus and to protect themselves from the machi- 
nations of Brahmans and other caste people insist upon a separate electorate, the 
more so the Depressed Classes require the same safeguards. Por centuries the 
high class Hindus have oppressed us. To keep us separate from the body politic 
they have evolved the philosophies of Maya and Karma. For ages these philo- 
sophies have worked havoc among various sections of the Hindu society so that 
both the high class Hindus and the Depressed Classes have come to believe in 
them. To get rid of this miasma of Karma, Maya and untouchability a separate 
electorate is absolutely essential. It is only when the Depressed Classes feel that 
they can elect a certain number of their own to sit in the Legislative Councils on 
■equal terms with other high class Hindus, and can get, through their own united 
strength from the Government of the day, what is necessary for their uplift, the 
century old apathy brought on by Karma and Maya philosophy will disappear. 
Our object is to have representatives of the Depressed Classes from amongst the 
Depressed Classes, who feel for the Depressed Classes and who have a personal 
experience of the miseries of the Depressed Classes, and not simply such repre- 
•sentatives as are slaves of high class Hindus. If a Depressed Class representative is 
to be elected in a joint electorate the high class Hindus by their superior intelligence 
and powerful organisation will see that only such of the Depressed Classes will be 
•elected as are subservient to them. It is said that a joint electorate will force the 
high classes to mingle with the Depressed Classes and thereby the curse of un- 
touchability will be weakened. If such a commingling of different castes is to 
take place ifc only occurs once in three years. But does that mixing up of castes 
ever take place at all? High classes have lived in India for centuries and they 
have managed to get every sort of work from the Depressed Classes without in any 
way coming in contact with them and they will see that the votes of the Depressed 
Classes are polled during an election time without in any way getting themselves 
polluted. The cry for joint electorates raised by the high class Hindus is simply 
with a view to keep all the reigns of power in their own hands. Once a Depressed 
Class man is elected to the Council without being obliged to the votes of high class 
Hindus he will act in the Council in the best interest of the country and of his com- 
munity. What after all is an electorate ? It is a method by which a certain 
number of people get into the councils. If th^Depressed Classes as a community are 
to have a share in the Government of the country it is essential that only those who 
in their opinion are their best representatives, and not in the opinion of either Mus- 
lims or the high class Hindus, should be elected. In the coming Swaraj if the 
government of India by the people of India for the people of India is not to be 
made a farce every community should have its true representatives in the Legis- 
lative Councils and the only way for the Depressed Classes to have their true re- 
presentatives is by means of separate electorate. Unless the Depressed Classes 
have political power in their own hands by means of separate electorate it will be 
an impossibility for them to remove the social, economic, educational and political 
disabilities. A solid bloc of Depressed Classes in the Legislative Council con- 
scious of their power wiH force the high class Hindus and Muhammadans to pass 
such laws as would ameliorate the conditions of the masses. And the major portion 
of the masses consists of Depressed Classes, Then the questio» of entry into temples 
l^titutions maintained at the expense of public funds, a fair share in the services— 
Government, Military or Police— will be ^easily solved. It is because of this fear 
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that the higher classes will lose all the monopoly of the loaves and fishes which 
they had for ages enjoyed in the country, they cry for joint electorate under 
the guise of hundred per cent, nationalism. ^ 

The second detail that we urge on the Franchise Committee is the granting 
of adult suffrage for the Depressed Classes. Considering the social and economic 
position as at present prevalent among the Depressed Classes, adult* suffrage is 
the only solution for the Depressed Class problem. As more than ninety-nine 
per cent, of them are without lands, without education, without houses or any 
other quahfications as contemplated by the franchise ^regulations at present in 
vogue in India, adult suffrage meets all requirements of the Depressed Class^. 
Since the Depressed Classes are to have a separate electorate for themselves their 
franchise qualifications will not interfere in the election of the other communities. 
The Franchise Committee might formulate a safeguard in the federal Constitution 
that the separate electorate for the Depressed Classes might be removed when 
adult suffrage is granted to the whole of India. When such a contingency arises 
the Depressed Classes might be given reserved seats in the joint electorate for two 
decades, for by that time the Depressed Classes will be in a position to hold their 
own against the combined forces of Muslims and Hindus. 


Memorandum submitted by the GUJARAT DEPRESSED CLASSES 

ASSOCIATION, 

PROVINCIAL LEGISLATURE. 

1. Extension of the Franchise. 

(a) The Gujarat Depressed Classes Association is in favour of direct adult suf- 
frage for all males and females. 

(b) Yes . The association considers that the electorate will be capable of cast- 
ing an intelligent vote. 

(c) (o (e) That being its view the association is not prepared to accept the 
proposition implied in these questions that the extension of the franchise should 
be regulated by the extent of the administrative machinery. The association 
on the other hand thinks that administrative machinery should be devised to meet 
the extent of the franchise. The question of franchise should he considered solely 
from the point of view of giving political power to all classes especially to those whO' 
occupy a low place in society and consequently whose welfare depends to a great 
extent upon governmental activity. As to the other question, namely, whether an 
extended franchise should bring in an elector capable of casting an intelligent vote,^ 
the answer is in the affirmative. The association would like to point out that 
the Depressed Glasses have been keealy interested in politics and have class con- 
sciousness arising out of a livelier sense of many social disabilities from which they 
suffer. They are not likely to cast a wrong vote. 

(/) If it is shown that administratively it is difficult to work the system of 
adult suffrage and direct election then the association would he prepared to accept 
indirect election by groups of 20 for a period of transition till administrative machi- 
nery is developed to cope with direct election on the basis of universal adult suffrage.. 

(gr) The association is in favour of (1) direct election based on property or 
literacy and (2) indirect based on membership of a group applicable to the remaining 
unenfranchised residuum of the Depressed Classes. If direct franchise qualification 
for all is not possible the association would prefer indirect system of election by groups- 
applied to all. In the event of the two-fold franchise being retained the association 
is against the indirect voters and direct voters forming separate constituencies 
for the purpose of election nor should the candidature be restricted to the voters 
belonging to the respective classes of voters. 
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2. Frais-chisb Qualification. 

{a) The association does not understand that behind the division of niral and 
urban there is any real division of interests. Consequently even if there was a 
disp irity of the kind suggested in the question as between rural constituencies and 
urban oons^tueneies the matter cannot become one of great heart-burning except 
in the event of the flrban representatives in the council being given a majority 
over the rural representatives. On the other hand it is the view of the association 
that rhe wealth and especially intelligence available in the towns justify some 
v^ightage in the matter of representation. 

(6) If communal electorates are to be retained then in the view of the association 
there is no purpose in giving each community voting strength according to its 
population. 

(c) The association does not think that property is a test of fitness for the 
franchise. It can only serve to limit the electorate without ensuring an intelligent 
electorate. The association is opposed to the principle of property qualification. 
If it is to be retained, it should be lowered and modified so as to include income 
and wages. 

(d) The association is in favour of an educational qualification independent of 
property and would favour literacy test, ability to sign the application for enrol- 
ment being deemed sufficient. 

(e) The association is in favour of retaining the existing military qualification 
and extending it so as to include service in the Auxiliary and Territorial Forces 
provided the person was not in active service. 

3. Women’s Suffrage. 

(а) The association strongly is in favour of the extension of women’s electorate. 
The association sees no justification for making a distinction between male and 
fern rle franchise on the basis of age. But the association does not approve of the 
proposal of the Simon Commission, to give the franchise to the wives and widows 
of male voters because of the extent of the franchise being limited to 10 or 25 per 
cent, of the total population. Such a system would double the voting power of 
the existing class of voters and would leave very little margin for the new class 
of voters in whose interests the actual extension of the electorate was desired. 
But if the limit on the extension was removed then the association would not have 
any objection to the proposal. As to literacy qualifications if it was very high 
the female voters would be very small in number and would be largely drawn from 
the higher classes. 

(б) In the present state of Indian society women should be grouped separately 
in separate groups to elect women electors. 

4. Representation of the Depressed Classes. 

The association is of opinion that the Depressed Classes caimot secure represen- 
tation in the general electorate, much less can they secure representatives of their 
4>wn choice even if there was adult suffrage. The reasons are as follows 

(a) In every territorial constituency the Depressed Classes are in a minority of 
the population and will be a minority of voters in the electorate much 
too small to win a seat for themselves, 

(5) Owing to social i>rejudioes no voter of the higher caste will vote for the 
Depressed Class candidate. 

(c) On the other hand owing to economic dependence on the higher castes 
and the religious and social influence of the higher castes many De- 
pressed Class voters may be led to vote for a high caste candidate as 
against a candidate of their owii class. No Depr^^ssed Class man has 
evon been ^ected to the Council. 
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These handicaps in the way of a Depressed Class candidate will he greatly 
increased if the franchise was limited, although an extension of the franchise will 
not remeve these haniicaps owing to the reasons mentioned above. The as3ociation 
undersfcands that the question “ if your answer is in the nega'bive what specifio 
proposals would you make to secure their representation in the Legislature” has 
reference to the question of franchise methods such as th» one suggested in the 
following sentence and has no reference to the question of joint and separate elec- 
‘torates or the question of seats. For this view the association relies upon the 
letter of the Prime Minister to the Chairman of the Indian Franchise Committee, 
and paragraph 7 and paragraph 8 (General) of the questionnaire of the Franchise 
Committee, which definitely exclude the communal question which includes the two 
issues mentioned above. Regarding the application of the group system to the 
Depressed Classes, the association supports the scheme in the form of plural 
member primary constituencies of members of the Depressed Classes. 

Definition of Depressed Classes. 

A list of castes which form the Depressed Classes in the Province is given in 
the appendix of “Starte” Committee’s Report on the Depressed Classes and 
Aboriginal tribes. « 

Constituencies for Depressed Classes. 

Tae Depressed Classes representation for the Provincial Legislature should be 
di^bdhube I bebwesi rural areas by districts and in urban areas by industrial towns 
in wuioh tue DepreBsed Classes are largely concentrated. If the number of seats 
asBigaed to the Depressed Class is less than the number of constituencies then instead 
of combining the constituencies in order to equalize them to the number of seats 
the principle of rotation should be applied ; voters of those Depressed Class con- 
stituencies without their turn will vote in the general electorate. 

5, Representation oe Labour. 

Tue association is in favour of organised labour being given special representa- 
tion even if there was no representation of trade or industry through the instru- 
mentality of recognised trade Unions. : 

7. Representation of the Depressed Classes in the Federal Legislature. 

(fj) Toe aBBOciabion is of opinion that the franchise qualification for the Pro- 
vincial Loglslature and the Lower House of the Federal Legislature should he the 
same in case of all communities and in the case of the Depressed Classes. 

(6) The association is of opinion thib the DepresBed Classes constituencies for 
he Lower House of the Federal Leglsl^ffbure should be confined to certain urban 
^ reas within the province regulated by a system of rotation if need be. 

(c) Tne asBOolation supports the scheme of indirect election by Provincial 
Legislature for tlis compoBition of tie Upper House of the Federal Legislature 
by single transferable vote but provision should be made that every Provincial 
Legislature shall elect a minimum number of the Depressed Classes to the Upper 
House. I 


1. Dr. P. G. S J.P., Represeitlag the Biihiskrit Hit*' 

kirai SAha aad the Gujarat Depressed Classes Association. 

2. Mr. R. S. NIKALJA,Y, Representing the Depressed India Association. 

1. The Chairman : Mr. Mkaljay, will you tell us whom you represent* ? — I 
4 f epresent the Depressed India Association. 

2. And you Dr. Solanki ? — I represent -the Babiskrit Hitkarni Sabha and the 
•Oujarat Depressed Classes Asso ciation. 

IV 
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3. I wonjd just Kke to make a statement. The question whether the depressed 
classes are to have separate electorates or joint electorates is not before the Com- 
mittee. Therefore no discussion on it is allowed. We have to find out who are the^ 
depressed classes, what are the disabilities they suffer from, what representation 
. hey would get m the rolls on the proposals of the Bombay Government or any 
other proposals, whether there is any prospect and, if so, what prospect of their- 
getting representation on the legislature under those proposals. Now, do you 
accept the statement "made in one of those documents as to who the depressed^ 
classes are, the castes which come ^vithin the depressed classes in this province ? — 
{Dr. Solanii) : The classes mentioned in the Backward Class Board’s recommend*- 
ation, my Lord. 

4. You accept that statement ? — Yes. 

5. That shows that 1,750,000 of the population belong to the depressed classes 
—Yes. 

6. Are the depressed classes distributed equally over the province or are they 
centred in any particular areas ? — They are scattered all over the Presidency. 
I am speaking of the Presidency. I am ignorant of Sind. 

7. Are they a large proportion in the City of Bombay ? — Yes. 

8. Are they more in proportion in the City of Bombay than in villages ? — Yes, 
my Lord, because the industries and other organisations draw them to the City of 
Bombay, and they are nearly 100,000. 

9. In the City of Bombay they are 100,000 ? — They may be more than that.. 

10. How many do you say ? — 140,000, Sir. 


11. I have heard it stated in other provinces, for instance, that there are twO' 
main classes or groups among depressed classes neither of which has any social' 
relations with the other group in the same way as there are none between the 
depressed classes and caste Hindus. Ts that a fact ? — Among the depressed classes- 
of this Presidency there are about 36 sub-castes, out of which each caste has its 
own traditions and historical past. They follow different professions and inter- 
marriage and inter-dining are not allowed among the different sub-castes. And! 
that is T think in accordance with the prevailing customs of the Hindus. But that 
does not mean that they are hostile to one another. 

12. Do all come together to the wells for drawing water ? — Generally in the- 
villages all the communities among the depressed classes are not to be found. 
‘Mostly the Mahars or the Dheds are found in Maharashtra and Gujarat and the* 
HoHays in Kamatak, Chamars and Mangs in other places. They are all scattered 
and so the question of drawing water from a common well for all these does not^ 
arise. But in a village where there are two or three sub-castes living together, they 
have got separate wells of their o^vn. 

13. The Chairman (to Dr. Solanki) : I notice that in your evidence you suggest 
that adult franchise should be given whether there are separate or joint electorates. 
Why is it that you suggest adult franchise especially for the depressed classes even* 
though it is not adopted generally in the province'? — {Dr. Solanki) ; Because the 
depressed classes are hampered and handicapped in everyway; they have no- 
property qualification and no literacy qualification. They have no other means by 
which they could be enfranchised except in the case of a, few fortunate ones who 
might have risen by their business abilities or by chance ; but I should say that 9^9^ 
per cent, or 96 per cent, are without those qualifications and that is why we- 
ars pressing for adult suffrage in the beginning. If that is not workable, we shall* 
request such a system as will enfranchise the larger portion of these people and’ 
that is the group system. 
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14. Your argument is that, assuming for the moment, separate electorates with 
a property qualification are adopted, the mass will not be enfran(5hised and as 
this will not be enough for the depressed classes you want to bring in the group 
-system ? — Yes. 

15. In what form would you apply the group system for the representation of 

the depressed classes ? — A group of 20 men will select one spolcesman or electoral 
delegate and such a spokesman will form a sort of secondary voter on behalf of the 
'depressed classes. • ^ 

16. How would you conduct the primary election, by roll or informal voting ? — 
It is not necessary to have a roll, it can be done by informal voting. The 
political consciousness among the depressed classes has in the last 10 years awakened 
to some extent and they would like to get rid of the disabilities under which they 
have been labouring for centuries and they have come to the conclusion that 
unless their men could have voting power for themselves and they could return 
their own candidates to the Councils and Assemblies and unless their represen- 
tatives wield political power these unfortunate people will have no way out of their 
difficulties. 

17. Is it a fact that the depressed classes live in separate cheris ? Does that make 
it easier to work the group system because they are all congregated in areas outside 
each village ? — Yes, it is an easier system. 

18. You say there are 104,000 of the depressed classes in the City of Bombay 
'and we are instructed to make some provision for the special representation of 
labour either by direct enfranchisement or through the Trade Unions. The 
difficulties in the problem arise from the fact that the depressed classes largely 
belong to the labouring classes to whom it is proposed to give in some way a 
■differential franchise, and if a difficulty arises in making both a labour consti* 
tuenoy and a depressed class constituency the probability is that we shall have to 
choose between the two ? — ^.\t present the question of the depressed class labourers 
is not distinct from that of the other labourers, Hindus or Muhammadans, and I as 
President of the Association would not press for any special treatment for labourers 
whether Hindu or Muhammadan. 

19. You would have a labour constituency and not a depressed class consti 
tuency ? — The Labour constituency should be altogether different and the members 
-of the depressed classes may join the Unions of either bodies. 

20. I am not quite clear. Do you mean to say that the separate electorate 
system or the joint electorate system should apply to the depressed classes in the 
.town ? — The separate electorate system should be everywhere. 

21. When it comes to special representation of labour, as such, in that consti- 
tuency you draw no distinction betwee®L labour and the depressed classes ? — ^I will 
make it clear. As a rule the separate electorate, if it is to be applied, should be ap- 
plied to the community as a whole even in urban and rural areas. When the 
question of labour as a special interest comes in then I would not like the question 
of a separate electorate to come in there, but they should go in as Labour or labour- 
ers because there is no conflicting interest there. 

22. Your point is that if there is a special constituency for labour the members 
of that constituency will have a second vote exactly as the people who represent 
capital do ? — (Mr. NiJcaljay): We don’t mind taking advantage of that also if it 
is given. {Dr. Solanki) : I would modify my statement by saying that in case my 
Muhammadan brethern would insist upon having some provision made for the m 
in the labour constituency, by all means the depressed labouring classes wiU also 
elaim that, but if there is not much differentiation I think we might as well put in 
our lot as labourers. 

23. Your view is that you don’t want differentiation in labour constituency as 
^such Yes. 
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24, Mr^ Bviler : If the group system is applied to the depressed classes alcne 
there would he no objection ? — No. We shall be very pleased because that is the 
only remedy. 

25. Dr, AmhedJcar : Is it a fact that in the mills the depressed classes are not 
allowed to take Service in the highly paid departments ; they are confined only 
to departments hke spinning and weaving ? — That is a fact. 

26. That has been*a bone of contention for the last so many years ? — Yes. I 
would like to amplify that statement by saying that there is no justification for 
the complaint made by mill-owners and capitalists that they cannot employ depres- 
sed class men in the higher appointments because caste Hindus will not tolerate 
them, if only the authorities could enforce their orders rigidly and stiictly in thie 
matter. 

27. Is it a fact that in Bombay the Municipality have separate schools for the 
depressed classes ? — Yes, formerly they used to label the schools as schools for the 
depressed classes or low caste people, but recently for the last 5 or 6 years they 
have taken away that name and given them numbers. But as a matter of fact the 
schools remain as separate schools ; of course if a Hindu boy wants to go there 
they don’t debar him. 

28. In reply to a qurfjstion from the Chairman you said that legally you were 
allowed all the civic rights. Is it not your experience, as a member of the Starte 
Committee, that there was an overwhelming amount of evidence by representatives- 
of the depressed classes before that Committee that the principal obstacle to exer. 
cising those rights was the strength of the Hindus combining against them ? — Yes. 

29. And the Starte Committee was impressed by that evidence ? — ^Impressed* 
and shocked. 

30. And they stated that either that attitude should be stopped by propaganda' 

or if that failed a law should be introduced to prevent that sort of social ostracism ? — 
Yes, we have recommended that in our report. «r> 

31. Is it not a fact that on account of what is called the hereditary village officer 
system which prevails in all three divisions of the Bombay Presidency a large part 
of the depressed population has depended for their livelihood on the caste Hindu s- 
on account of the fact that the Government are not able to do anything for them ? — 
Yes. 

32. And is it not your experience that if a depressed class man did not act ac- 
cording to the wishes of the caste Hindus, at the end of the year for one simple act 
of disobedience he would be deprived of bis annuity by the caste Hindu and so be 
brought down to his knees ? — ^Yes. 

33. Do you think that that system which makes a large part of the population 
dependent for their livelihood on the caste Hindus is likely to be utilised for poli- 
tical purposes in the new system ? — Not to talk of the new system, even now 
there is that great danger. 

34. That the economic power they have -will be misused for the pTzrpose of con- 
trolling the elections ? — That will be a very great danger. 

35. It has been suggested that the reason why most of the depressed classes- 
do not find favour at the hands of the caste Hindus is because they are not patriotic,, 
that they are generally communally minded. That is the argument presented in 
some provinces. You know that Mr. Deorukhar is a Congress man and belongs^ 
to the depressed classes ? — -Yes, he always espouses the cause of Congress. 

36. He stood for co-option in the Bombay Municipal* Council. How did he- 
fare ? — ^He received no support, not even from his friends. 

37. Notwithstanding the fact that be was a Congress man ? — ^Yes. 
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38. No person has been elected from the Presidency proper from amongst the 
Congress men to the Legislative Conncil ? — ^None. 

39. In the last election two of the depressed class members have been returned 
from Sind to the Legislative Conncil on the Congress ticket ?^Yes. 

40. W as that a genuine attempt on the part of Congress to see that the depressed 
classes were represented or was it in order to show th«t the Council was a 
only fit for the depressed classes ? — It w'as neither genuine nor honest. This as 
to show^ to the whole world that the Council -was only fit for Chamars and Bhangis 
and to bring the Council into discredit. 

41. These t-wo gentlemen have been your colleagues in the Council for the last 
two years. Will you tell us what interest they have taken in the cause of the 
depressed classes in the Legislative Council ? — They have taken no interest. 
They are just as alien as the Hindus. They are ignorant of the conditions pre- 
vaihng among the depressed classes in Sind. 

:|e * 4: * :jc * sje 

42. Lord Dvfferin (to Dr. Solanki) : Which would you prefer, a large elec- 
torate by adult suffrage or a large representation in the Council ? — (Dr. Solanki) : 
All of us want both, my Lord. 

43. Suppose you could not get both, would you mind very much if you got a 
large representation and a small electorate ? — Why should -we not get our due ? 
We have been denied these things for so many centuries and for so many years it 
is overdue to us. It should be given to us in the new constitution all at once and 
both together. 

44. You said the group system was the only method to achieve it. Suppose 
the group system is shown to be unworkable, would you be content with a large 
representation in Council and a limited electorate ? — I w’ould not be selfish. I 
would like large representation and at the same time would Like my less unfortu- 
nate brethern to be enfranchised. It must be given to the depressed classes by 
any means possible which Parliament or the Government of India or the Bombay 
Government may devise. 


45. Mr. Miller: I understand you are in favour of a labour constituency. 

Would there be a large proportion of the depressed classes in it? — The number 
is stated to be 150,000. • 

46. Do you think the caste Hindu and the Muhammadan w^ould co-operate with 
the depressed classes in a Labour constituency ? — Of v ourse there may be dislike in 
the minds of Hindu labourers but in order to satisfy the aspirations of the gentle- 
men of the Hindu fold who say they are for joint efforts and who are always crying 
for the brushing aw^ay of differences, I would like to gi^^e them this opportunity of 
showing better treatment to the depressed class peo] le and the Hindu labourers 
to show a change of heart.' 

47. You think there will he full co-operation between the caste Hindu and the 
Muhammadan ? — Yes. 

48. You mean that from a constituency of laboureis, non-labourers will be sent 
as representatives ? — That is the great fear but we will take the risk and give 
them a chance so thal they will not put any charge against the depressed classes. 
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49. Khan Bahadur Aziz-ul-Huque : You represent, I understand, the Depressed 
India Association also ? — {Dr. Solanli) : My friend Mr. Nikaljay represents it. 

50. Wcmld you kindly refer to the paragraph in the memorandum beginning 
with “ that is just cmv contention Here you say the high caste Hindus of 
the Indian National Congress and the educated Muslims of the Muslim League 
settled amongst themselves how best to deprive the depressed classes of their 
■9t)ting strength and to parcel it out amongst themselves ”. Is it not a fact that 
the Muslims have shown sympathy, active sympathy, with the movement of the 
depressed classes ? Will you stick to that statement still ? — {3Ir. Nikaljay) : 
May I know when ? 

51. I think I can give ten answers to that. Do you still stick to that— that they 
settled to parcel out the voting strength amongst themselves ? Has there been 
any active movement amongst the Muslims, in any case in India, by which you 
could show that the Muslims tried to deprive the depressed classes of their rights ? — 
Then we could have got our rights at that time. 

52. You still stick to that statement ? — I do. 


53. Am I to understand^hat the attitude of your association towards what the 
Muslims have done is represented in these few lines ? I am not going beyond the 
borders of this country. I am asking, is that what you feel the Muslims have 
done ? — I do feel that. 


54. There is one other point. When you say that you represent the Depressed 
India Association, do you really take note of the circumstances in the other pro- 
vinces also ? — We do. 


56. Are you aware of the fact that the Muslims in the Bengal Legislative Council 
have systematically helped the depressed classe.s in getting their rights ?— May be.^ 

60. Major Milner ; Can your community find a reasonable number of com- 
petent people to enter the legislature ?— (Dr. Solanki) : At present we can find. 

67. With regard to the group system, do you think it would be possible for your 
commumty, if that system was extended to you, to organize groups subiect to 
some help frorn officials and to carry through the group elections amongst your 
commumty ? WiU you be able to organize the detailed work yourselves ’—If aU 
the burden is not thrown upon the shoulders of the poor depressed classes they 
would like to co-operate with the officials of Government, because it will be a sort 
of helpmg themselves. • 


58. And if carried through they would exercise the franchise ?— Sure. 

59. With regard to the trade uiuons, am I right in saying that quite a num- 
ber, some at any rate, of the depressed classes are members of the trade 
unions ?— Some may be. 

60. And the trade umons do not discriminate as between the depressed classes 
and the non-depressed classes. Those who desire to enter their fold oL come i^?- 
Just as I mentioned m reply to a question put to me, I would say that the Hindu 
labourer, particularly the Mahrattas, and other communities also do keep a sort 
diffe^ntial treatment between themselves and the depressed classe.s. Brtween 
the Muhammadans and the Depressed Gasses, I should think, there is not much 
ffifference or much differential treatment. As I say, I would ri,sk this much-^hlt 
I would hke the depressed class labourers to rub shoulders with the labouring HMu 
class and see that they become fnends because their common goal is la W 
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61. Inside tlie trade unions their economic interests are common ? — ^Their 
economic interests are one and the same. 

62. There is one thing more about which there has been a good de^ said' in" the 
papers lately. Gould you say that this Committee would ^be justified in accept- 
ing any advice given by Dr. Ambedkar as fairly and adequately representing the 
views of the depressed classes in this country ? — I should say that there is no 
leader among the depressed classes of the world- wid5 fame of Dr, Ambedijtarj 
and he has been acknowledged as the leader in whose hands the future of the 
depressed classes is safe, and the Committee would be justified by accepting any 
advice given by Dr. Ambedkar as fairly and adequately representing the views of 
the greatest majority of the depressed classes in this country, barring|those handful 
of the so-called nationalist depressed class people who are hirelings^of the Hindu 
Maha Sabha and the Congress. 

63. Mr. Munawwr : In answer to Mr. Butler you said that^ you are in favour 
of applying the group system to the depressed classes ? — ^Yes. 

64. Are you also similarly in favour of applying the group system to the labour- 
ing classes, whether industrial or unorganised ? — To the unenfranchised residue of 
the agricultural labour I would apply the same system. 

65. Do you think that it is feasible ? — ^If it is feasible for the depressed classes, 
I think it would be feasible for the unenfranchised residue of the labouring classes, 

66. You know there is a proposal to reduce the rental qualification from Rs. 10 
to Rs. 5 in Bombay. Are you in favour of Rs. 5 or a lower rental ? — 1 would go 
still further for a lower rental qualification if it could be done. 

67. Why ? — Because a rental of Rs. 5 will not bring in a very large number of 
the depressed classes in Bombay city, because one man only hires one room and in 
that room four or fi^ve families Kve, If a man pays Rs. 10 he gets 8 aimas as a sort 
of nominal rent from the other people. The room stands in the name of one man. 
So, I would like the rental qualification to be still further lowered as it would be to 
the advantage of the depressed classes and the labouring classes. But I am afraid, 
bhe capitalist and vested interests would not allow the Government to do that. 

68. What proportion do you think of the depressed classes in Bombay is in the 
present organised labour movement ? — ^I must acknowledge my ignorance about 
bhe proportion of the depressed classes among the organised trade unions, but 
roughly I can say that there are more than 150,000 labourers in Bombay belonging 
to the depressed classes. In Bombay there are about four lakhs or five lakhs of 
labourers and the number I gave wOuld be that of the depressed classes. 

69. Rao Bahadur Asavale : Do you know that most of the depressed class 
people live in huts ? — Most of the depressed class people who belong to the Con- 
servancy Department or who are in Municipal service and who cannot get a room 
in the Municipal chawls, poor creatures, have to live in their huts built by them 
by collecting empty kerosene tins. They live in those sheds. 

70. Even those who belong to the Conservancy Department, what rent do they 
pay ? — ^In the Municipal chawls, I believe, they have to pay eight annas or twelve 
annas. 

71. Don’t you think therefore that all these people who belong to the municipal 
service will not be enfranchised even if the franchise is extended to those who pay 
Rs. 5 ? — ^They willmever be enfranchised. 

72. That means that the depressed* class people wiH not be enfranchised e^en 
if the proposed franchise is accepted ? — ^You are right. 
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73. Rao BahaUur Angadi : Is it not a fact that whenever any question with 
reference to the depressed classes arose in the Council, the non-Brahman Party 
was very sympathetic towards the grievances of the depressed classes ? — Most 
certainly. Me non-Brahman Party was sympathetic. In fact, it was on account 
of the support of the n5n-Brahman and the Muslim Party that I got to the Senate 
of the University of Bombay. 

• 

'T^4. Is it not a fact that this non-Brahman Party practically consists of Hindu 
members ? — There are Hindu members, there are Mahrattas and there are Chris- 
tians. 

75. Rao Bahadur Kale : Do you mean to say that in the last 10 years in the 
Council any members from the advanced classes opposed any measures which 
were intended for the improvement of the depressed classes ? — Yes. 

76. Can you mention any measure which was opposed ? — The measure relat- 
ing to the village water supply to the depressed class population. There was a 
st.’ong opposition from a most responsible member of the Oouncil. I would not 
liae to mention the name of that person, and I believe you yourself were present 
in the Council when there was a heated debate between myself and that responsible 
member of the Council • 

77. But what is the case generally ? There are individuals and individuals ? — 
Had it not been for the co-operation of the official bloc and the Muhammadan 
members and the non- Brahmans the case of the depressed classes would have been 
at a discount. 

* * :|e He i|e * sje 

78. The Ghairman : His point is whether as a result of the work of the council 
in the last few years the condition of the depressed classes has or has not improved 
— has improved by the co-operation of members except the orthodox Hindus. 


79. Rao Bahadur Kale: Are not the boys of the depressed classes being ad- 
mitted into the schools freely (Dr. Solanhi) : I have heard that in Satara 
district children of the depressed classes are freely admitted. That is the only 
one district that has to its credit that brillianhchapter. In all other districts, it is 
a black chapter. 

80. Among the Ohambhars and the Dhors are there any people who are follow- 
ing the profession of contractors and doing other business Nihaljay) : 

Very few. 

******* 


81. May I know in respect of which community you are givino- evidence ? — 
(Dr. Solanhi) : The Mahars and Wankars in Gujerat which form lo to 16 lakhs 
of the population out of 18 lakhs. 

82. Is it not a fact that caste Hindus have been conducting institutions in 
Poona and other places for the uplift of the depressed classes during the last 30 
year's ?— But I am sorry to say that with, the existence of all these institutions 
and missions sta.rted by the Hindus nothing has been practically done. Holding 
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gatheringb annually, having priti hkojans (inter-dining), etc., are the only important 
things. Ko re^lar propaganda work is done in the villages or cities by the mem- 
bers of these missions to vipe out untouchability. 

83. Mr. Jadhav: You said you were a meanber of the Senate of the 
University ? — With the help of the Muslim and the nomBrahmin*Party I was 
elected. 

84. You said no depressed class man has ever been returned to the Council 
from a joint electorate ? Has anybody ever stood for election ? — How can they 
stand if they have not got the faintest chance of getting in. 

85. Do you seriously tliink that men like Dr. Ambedkar will not be elected ? 
— Not in these days. 

86. A question was put to you whether there were different castes among the 
depressed classes- Do you know whether the Hindus are a homogeneous com- 
munity ? — They are not. 

87. They have got caste institutions for different castes ? — They have. 

88. If the population is to be divided into tvp'o groups of Hindus and non- 
Hindus in which section will you class yourself ? — We won’t be ashamed to class 
ourselves as Hindus, but Hindus labouring under th^ handicap of untouchability. 

89. Khan Bahadur Allahbaksh : You say tha.t there are 90,000 depressed 
class people in Sind ? — ^Yes. 

90. Is it a fact that the depressed classes in Sind suffer from social disabilities ? 
— I know very little about Sind. 

91. Do you say that the wells which are closed to depressed class people are 
open to Muhammadans ? — Yes, they are open to everybody except the depressed 
class men. But if a depressed class man says he is a Muhammadan he can draw 
water. 

92. In reply to the Chairman you said that there were sub-castes among the 
depressed classes — untouchables within untouchables ? — No, There is no question 
of untouchables within untouchables. It is only a question of social intercourse 
as it exists among the other Hindus. 

93. Is it a fact that certain classes of depressed class people will not allow the 
use of their wells to some of their own sub-castes ? — They do so, because this custom 
has permeated to them. 

94. Would you be willing to aljot or reseive some of the seats allotted to the 
depressed classes to be filled by untouchables ? — Which untouchables ? 

95. People who are not allowed the use of wells in depressed class quarters ?— 
As I told you, Khan Bahadur, out of the 16 lakhs of Mahars, Dheds, Holyas, etc., 
only 3 lakhs are other sub-castes and as such we may safely leave it to them to 
reserve some seats for these sub-castes. 

96. Therefore you will have no objection if out oi the 19 seats, three are given 
to them ? — I have no objection. 

97. Mr. Haji : Dr. Solanki, suppose there is m extension of the franchise. 
Would the depressed classes get fair representation in the general electorate ? — 
Not at all. 

98. Would they get, at any rate, depressed class ca-ndidates of their own choice f 
--No. 
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behalf of Chambhar ” Community, Bombay. 

I.— PROVINCIAL LEGISLATURES. 

^ 1. Extension of the Eeanchise. 

Immediate introduction of adult suffrage is essential — especially in the case of 
Depressed Classes — and though it is possible to do this, it appears that we are not 
gqjpg to have it for some time to come. 

{a) If adult suffrage, even with the age limit of 20 years, is at present not con- 
sidered practicable in the case of Depressed Classes, then as an alternative the 
franchise should be enlarged to such an extent as would bring the total number of 
voters to the proposed maximum limit of 25 per cent, of their population in the 
Bombay Presidency. The means suggested for this purpose are stated against 
'Clause (e) below. 

(b) 1 consider that the expanded electorate will be capable of casting an intelli- 
gent vote. 

(c) The preparation of the electoral rolls wiU not be so difficult as would be 
administratively unmanageable. Once the rolls are prepared, their maintenance 
win not be so difficult, if thgy are revised and brought up to date periodically. 
The management of recording and counting of votes is also not an impossible task. 

(e) Yes, it is essential to enlarge the electoral rolls by lowering considerably the 
existing franchise qualifications and by introducing certain additional qualifica- 
tions such as, Literacy ”, “ Military ” and “ Women’s Suffrage ”. The larger 
the number of electors the greater will be the chance of success of the popular candi- 
dates. Besides it is bound to create an awakening in the masses of Depressed 
Classes regarding their political and civic rights. 

(/) 1^0 (j) I do not think the proposed “ group system ” for electing voters, who 
are not entitled to a direct vote, would be feasible — especially in the industrial 
cities, nor do I consider it absolutely necessary to adopt this elaborate and com- 
plicated system, if the proposed additional qualifications are introduced. Direct 
and individual voting is decidedly better than the indirect group- voting, as there is 
no guarantee that the groups will be of one mind or of unanimous opinion, apart 
from the fact that it -^1 involve difficulties more than the introduction of adult 
franchise would create. 


2. Eeanohise Qualifications. 

(a) I have no knowledge about this matter, l^ut I understand that there is some 
disparity of franchise qualifications between Local bodies and Legislatures. 

(&) Either in “ Joint ” or in Separate ” electorates it is advisable to maintain 
uniformity in the matter of franchise, no matter whether the voting strength of the 
different castes of the Depressed Classes is in proportion to their population or not. 

(c) Possession of property of some kind cannot be taken as a suitable test of 
fitness for the franchise, hut in order to increase the percentage of electors, the 
existing property qualifications, as well as the present “ tax paying ” and wage 
and other earning ” qualifications should be modified or introduced. 

(d) Yes, all the sidults who can read and write vernaculars should be enfran«» 
ohised. 

(e) Yes, but X. would suggest that all Civil ” and “ Milit% ” servants of 10 

years’ service and all ‘‘ Pensioners ” should enfranchised, independent of any 
other qualification. • 
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3. Women’s Suffrage. 

{a) Yes, I am strongly in favour of increasing the women’s electorate and would 
suggest that, in the case of Dejjresscd Classes especially, wives of 20 years’ age of 
all qualified voters should be enfranchised and widoivs, as well as unrmrried females 
of the same age should also be enfranchised under the “ Property ” and “ Educa- 
tional ” qualifications that may be decided for males. 

(c) It is presumed that there is no restriction for fefnales to stand as candidates 
for Provincial Legislature, if so, the females should go to the Legislature by election 
same as males, and not through co-option. 

4. Representation of the Depressed Classes. 

(1) In my opinion all castes which are regarded as Untouchables ” (as men- 
tioned in the appendix to the Starts Committee Report) should be brought under 
the category of Depressed Classes ”, excluding those castes of Depressed Classes 
which are taken as Touchables 

(2) Looidng to the adverse circumstances under which the Depressed Classes are 
placed at present their case, as compared with the cases of other minority commu- 
nities, is quite different, their economic condition being very bad, their educa- 
tion is much below the average and this seriously hafiipers their social progress and 
precludes them from raising their status and influence without which no community 
can maintain its prestige in the public. 

Moreover, owing to the social prejudices and deficiency in education of the 
Depressed Classes, it is imiikely that a large number of voters of upper classes will 
vote for our candidates in the “ Joint ” electorate. Therefore the case of Depressed 
Classes deserves special or more liberal treatment than any other minority com- 
mxmity — especially in the matter of reservation of seats in all Legislatures, as entry in 
Councils will not only give opportunities to our people to pick up politics, but will 
also facilitate them to raise their status and influence and at the same time in- 
directly remove to some extent the caste prejudice from the minds of the upper 
classes. 

(3) It may be pointed out here that there are many castes and sub-castes among 
the Depressed Classes and though they are the foUowens of Hindu religion in general 
— in social matters they are separate from each other. Their grievances and diffi- 
culties are also different and naturally they are better knowm to the castes con- 
cerned than to other castes. This is not the case with any other minority com- 
munity, as they have no caste prejudice amongst themselves and their disabilities 
are more or less common. Besides this, the numerical strength of the different 
castes of the Depressed Classes differs materially. 

In view of these peculiar circumstances it is necessary to safeguard, as far as it is 
practicable, the interest of all these castes w^'hose population is much less than that of 
the other castes. 

( 4 ) In the “ General Electorates ” the Depressed Classes will not be able to 
secure adequate number of representatives of their own choice through the proposed 
general extension of franchise. 

(5) I am of opinion that the system of ‘‘ Joint Electorates ” with reservation 
of seats, would be more suitable to the Depressed Classes than the “ Separate 
Electorates ”, for returning their representatives to the Legislatures, as the major 
portion of the Depressed Classes are agriculturists and servants and many of them 
do business on small scale. This being the case, they are to a certain extent depen- 
dent upon the good will and help of the upper classes. Eor instance, my “ Chain- 
bhar ” community had decided in their Conference which was held in Bombay in 
October 1930 and again in their pubKc meeting held ia Bombay a few months a^e 
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that they would prefer “ Joint Electorates ” with reservation of seats, as many 
of them carry on»business in leather goods, shoe-making, etc., and it is therefore 
.advantageous to them, both from social and economic point of view, to keep their 
■connection with the Upper 01as.ses — especially wdth our co-religionists rather than 
remaining segregated from them. Besides this, their number, as compared with 
the other caste of Depi^sssed Glasses {viz., Mahars) being considerably small, they 
cannot afford to lose whatever little support they may get from the Upper Classes. 
^|Moreover “ Separate ” ejectorates system is likely to intensify communal feel- 
ings? and to widen the existing gulf between the Depressed and Upper Classes — a 
contingency to be avoided at all costs. 

Taking a far-sighted view of the pros and cows of both “ Joint ” and ‘‘ Sepa- 
rate ” electorate system, I consider that “ Separate ’’ electorates, as compared with 
“ Joint electorates, is not at ail beneficial to ail the castes of Depressed Classes 
for their general uplift, even for a short period. 

(6) If legitimate aspirations of the Depressed Classes are to be supported, then 
the following protection should be provided for them in the future Constitution : — 

(i) They should be given adult suffrage with the age limit of 20 years, 
if not the percentage of their voters should be increased appreciably, 
i.e., up to the maximum limit of 25 per cent. 

(ii) Joint ” electorates reservation of seats, both in the Provincial and 
Federal Legislatures (Lower and Upper Chambers j, in proportion to their 
population, in the same ratio as may be decided for the Muhammadans. 

.(iii) Quahfications and conditions that may be laid down for candidates for 
Provincial and Federal Legislatures should be relaxed in the case of 
Depressed Class candidates. 

(iv) In order to ensure the election of all their suitable men, whose number is 
limited, the allotment of seats in the Legislatures should not be by Dis- 
tricts or Territorial Constituencies, but there should be one general 
constituency for the whole of Bombay Presidency, so far as Depressed 
Classes are concerned, so that candidates from any area may stand for 
elections ; otherwise settled number of representatives from certain 
constituencies will have to be returned to the Legislatures, though 
there may not be suitable men in those areas. It will also give scope 
to the promising men of other Districts whose number may be larger 
than the number of seats allotted to their Districts. 

(v) One general electoral roll of aH the voters of the Depressed Classes in the 
Bombay Presidency should be prepared by Districts, so as to remove 
the disability of the electors of not being allowed to vote for candidates 
of their choice belonging to other Districts. 

(ri) Polling booths should be erected at aU important stations in the Presi- 
dency, so that the electors may vote from their respective area, either 
for the candidates who belong to their own Districts or to other Districts, 
as they may choose. 

(vii) In order to secure with certainty some votes of the Upper Class voters, at 
least one vote of each Upper Class voter should be reserved exclusively 
for the candidates of Depressed Classes, out of his total votes, if not, one 
additional vote may be allowed for this purpose. 

5. Bepresbntation of Laboto. 

Several of the men from the Depressed Classes are employed in mills, workshops 
and factories and many of them are agriculturists and in ord^ to ensure some 
represenuanon for them, it is advisable that, at least 1 to 2 additional seats for “ In- 
dustrial ” and the same number for “ Agricuyjural and Plantation ” labour repre- 
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sentatives, exdusivtly from the Depressed Classes, should be provided, both in the 
.Provincial and Federal Legislatures, whether they are organized or not. 

5. {a) P-EPRESEfTTATION OF SPECIAL INTERESTS. 

I have no suggestion to make. 

II.—THE FEDERAL LEGISLATURE. 

(a) Reasonable number of seats should be reserved in the “ Upper Chamber ” 
of the Federal Legislature for the representatives of the Depressed Classes of British 
India and they should be distributed (say at least one seat for the Depressed Class 
'members of each Provincial Legislature and one for the Federal Lower Chamber) 
.and the election of the candidates for these seats should be decided by majority of 
votes, exclusively of the Depressed Class members of each Provincial Legislature 
•and of the Federal Lower Chamber respectively and not by a single transferable 
vote of aU the members of these two Houses. 

|If no seats in the “ Upper Chamber ” are unfortunately reserved for the De- 
pressed Classes, then the candidature for the seats in this House should be restricted 
•to the members of the Provincial and Federal Legislatures and in this case the 
system of a single transferable vote may be applied for the election of the candidates 
of the Depressed Classes. . ^ 

ih) Seats for the Depressed Classes should also be reserved in the “ Lower cham- 
ber ” of the Federal Legislature in proportion to their total population in the British 
India with the proviso that none of the elected members of the Provincial Legis- 
lature will be allowed to stand for these seats nor should it be confined to any 
particular areas but be kept open for one general constituency of each Province, 
so that some })erson may not be in more than one Legislature and that the defeated 
candidates of the Provincial Legislature or those persons who could not stand for 
election of the Provincial Legislature for some unavoidable circumstances may get 
chance of competing for the seats. 

(c) The franchise qualifications for the “ Lower Chamber ’’ of the Federal Legis- 
lature should, in the case of Depressed Classes, be the same as for the Provincial 
Legislature and the election of the candidates should be by direct electorate similar 
to that for the Provincial Legislature. 

I again emphasize my firm conviction that a mere extension of the franchise is 
not calculated to improve the lot of the Depressed Classes as an adequate number 
of reserved seats in all the Legislatures, which alone can act as a lever of sufficient 
potency to lift them steadily from their present deplorable condition in which they 
have been stagnating so long, and which would prove a stepping stone for the real 
emancipation in all the spheres of their fife. 


Mr. BALOO BABAJI PAL WANKER, Representing the Chambhar 

Commumty. 

1. The Chairman : You represent the Chambhar community, Bombay ? — Yes* 

2. Would you tell us the population of that community ? — Our number in the 
:Preisidency is 2-1 lakhs. 

3. Would you teU us exactly where you differ from the evidence given by the 
previous witness ?— I differ from him with regard to the system of elections ad- 
vocated by him. I am in favour of joint electorates with reservation of seats and 
against separate electorajjes. 

4. In what other respects do you differ from the previous witness ? — I think 
.that instead of having different kinds of qualifications for the franchise, ifc would 
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be better to Jiave adult suffrage. If it is found that by fixing the age limit at 
18 the number of voters of our communities will be too large, there should be some 
restriction. If that is done it will overcome all difficulties and will be acceptable 
to everybody. 

5. Would you •be in favour of the group system for the depressed classes ? — 
That will work if reservation of seats is given. But I would prefer adult suffrage 
with the limit suggestecj by me to the group system. If the franchise is sufficiently 
lowered it would practically mean adult suffrage with age restriction of, say, 20' 
or 21 years. 

6. Supposing you do not get adult franchise, would you accept the proposals 
of the Bombay Government which will enfranchise 13J per cent, of the population- 
on the basis of a lower property qualification and the educational qualification or 
would you lilre to have a special qualification for the depressed classes or do you 
think that the existing tiring is quite satisfactory ? — I am emphatically of the' 
opinion that adult suffrage will satisfy our needs. 

7. Supposing that is not practicable, on that hypothesis, what qualifications 
would you have for enfranchising the depressed classes ? — Then, as suggested in 
my written answer, in addition to the property qualification, I would have the 
literacy and mihtary service qualifications and also franchise for females. 

S. On that basis agaifi, very few depressed classes will get the franchise ? — Yes. 
But I have stated that the franchise should be so lowered as to bring in 25 per cent, 
of our community on the electoral roll. 

9. Mr. Tambe / You have been a member of the Hindu Gymkhana for a 
number of years ? — ^Yes. 

10. For how many years ? — For more than three decades. 

11. Practically from its formation ? — ^Yes. 

12. Ail caste people come there ? — Yes. 

13. Dr. Ambedkar .* Mr. Tambe asked you whether you are a member of t^e- 
Gymkhana ? — Yes. 

14. Have you anything to complain about the treatment that you received, 
there ? — I am quite satisfied with the treatment that I get there. 


lo. Are you aware that separate electorates for the depressed classes now exist^ 
in the Poona and Sholapur municipalities ? — ^I am sorry to say that I have not 
been able to study the details of the administration or representation in places- 
other than the Bombay city. * 

16. Mrs. S'ubbarayan s You say that it is presumed that there is no restriction . 
for females to stand as candidates for the Provincial Legislature ; if so, the females 
should go to the Legislature by election, the same as the males do, and not through 
CO -option ? — Yes. 

17. When the suggestion for co-option was made it was understood that women- 
would be allowed to seek election in the ordinary way ? — Yes. 

IS. But as it was thought that it was not likely that an appreciable number 
of women would be returned, it was suggested that a certain number of women- 
should be co-opted by the legislatures to ensure the presense of women on the- 
legislatures. I am not quite sure if you understood clearly what the suggestion , 
was. The proposal for co-option does not debar women from seeking election iuj, 
the ordinary way ?-— Co-option means nomination. I should think that they" 
should come into the legislatures on their merits. 
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19. Do you object to the principle of reserving a few seats for women to make 
sure that they will be on the legislatures ? — ^You may reserve seats, but let there 
be an election or some other method than nomination or co-option. 

:ic He 

20. 8ir Sunder Smgh Ilajithia / TeU me whether the condition of the depressed 
classes has improved from what it used to be some years ago or'^whether it is stag- 
nant ? — It has not improved. 

21. There is no difference in the attitude of the high c^ste Hindus to the de- 
, pressed classes during the last 20 years ? — There has been no radical change. 

22. Education has not brought about any change at all ? — ^^Yhere is the educa- 
‘ fcion ? We are deprived of it for want of funds. 

23. Sir John Kerr / What is the main occupation of your community ? — 50 
per cent, of them do business in leather goods and some of them are agriculturists 

. and some are workmen in mills, workshops and factories. 

24. Are they of the same community as the Chamars in Northern India ? — Yes. 

25. You find members of your community in every village ? — ^In small numbers. 

26. . Mr, Haji : You told us that to a certain extent, the depressed classes are 
► dependent upon the goodwill of the upper classes. Is that correct ? — Yes. 

27. As such, the upper classes wiU influence the depressed class voters when 
the franchise is extended ? — Yes. 

28. Is. it correct that if the franchise is extended the depressed classes in the 
joint electorate will not be able to secure representation ? — Yes. 

29. Will they be able to get a candidate of their own choice elected in the general 
■ electorate ? — No. 

^ ^ * 


M^orandum submitted by the BOMBAY MILLOWNERS’ 

' ASSOCIATION. 

My Association regret they are not in a position to do any thing more than express 
their general views on the question of the extension of the franchise, and they have 
very Httle to add to the reply which was communicated by them to the Deputy 
Beforms Officer on the 9th June, 1931, copies of which are herewith enclosed. 
’ There are some matters, however, arising out of the Questionnaire on which, though 
they may not call for any expression of view’s at this stage, my Association would 
Hike to say a few words : — 

(1) The Association at present enjoji continuous representation on the Bombay 

Council, and a representation alternately with the Ahmedabad Mill- 
owners’ Association, on the Legislative Assembly. I do not know whe- 
ther questions of this character are to be considered at this stage of the 
Eranchise Committee’s deliberations, but I would like to take this oppor- 
tunity of emphasising the claim which my Association has always made 
for continuous representation on the Provincial and Central Legislatures. 
In dire course, my Association wffi be glad to submit their views in 
greater detail. 

(2) On page 5 of the Questionnaire, it has been assumed by way of a working 

hypothesis thatdhe number of members of the Lower Chamber should 
be approximately 200. I am directed to state that this number would 
be quite insufficient for the purpose of giving due representation to all 
the interests.7 involved. 

(3) In the same connection, I would like to point out that the number of seats 

tentatively allotted to Bombay in the Report of the Federal Structure 
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Committee is not commensurate with the importance of the Presidency, 
and it is submitted that the question should not be considered entirely 
from the point of view of the size and population of the province. 

If the Pranchdse Committee at any time desire an expression of my Association’s 
views wi^i regard to any of the subjects referred to above, I shall be glad to submit 
a full representatign. 


Bombay, 9th June 1931. 

From the Secretary and lieturning Officer ^ Milloioners^ Association Constituency, ~ 
to the Deputy Reforms Officer, Reforms Office, Bombay Castle. 

Subject. — ^Material fob Stjbmissicks^ to the Frakchise CoMinTTEE. 

With reference to your letter No. 24-y/558y dated the 11th May 1931, I amt- 
directed by my Committee to reply as follows. My Committee do not propose to 
do more than offer a few general observations. They do not desire to make any 
detailed proposals at the present stage. 

My Committee are in favour of an extension of the franchise, and they think 
that the proposal to bring the number of voters up to 10 per cent, of the total popu- 
lation goes far enough in the present circumstances of the country. With the 
spread of education and the acquisition of greater familiarity with representative 
institutions, further extensions will be necessary, but before that stage is reached, 
it will be very inadvisable to enfranchise all at once large masses of people unaccus- 
tomed to the use of a vote. The proposal to enlarge the electorate up to 10 per 
cent, of the population is fair and constitutes a sufficient advance upon present 
conditions to make it acceptable generally. 

As regards qualification, my Committee are of opinion that both property and 
educational qualifications should entitle a man or a woman to a vote. The quali- 
fication will differ widely with provinces, and in some cases with communities. 
While a uniform franchise for all elements of the population in a given area may be- 
desirable, in the transitional stage it may not be found possible to lay down a uni- 
form qualification without hurting the interests of minoi^ies or of classes whose 
economic position or state of education is calculated to place them at a disadvantage 
in relation to other classes and communities. 

My Committee recognise the enormous importance of a proper system of fran- 
rhise to the working of representative institutions, and would urge that before final 
decisions are taken, the fullest opportunity should be given to aU sections of -the 
public to review the findings of any committee or commission which may be set up 
to examine the problem. 

Mr, I, B. PETIT, Representing the Bombay Millowners^ Association. 

1. The Chairman t You are representing the Bombay Millowners’ Association ? 
-Yes. 

2. You are a member of the Provincial Franchise Committee ? — Yes. 

3. How many members are there in your Association ? — ^About 80. 

4. I)o you represent all the millowners of the Presidency ? — Yes, almost all, 
excepting of course those belonging to the Ahmedabad Millowners’ Association. 

(5. All the mills 1 — ^Yery nearly all. 

6. Can you give us any idea of the capital invested ?— It is about Rs. 40 crores. 

7. I imderstand you are mainly concerned ydth getting an alteration in the 
method of representation of the Chambers ? — ^We want continuous representation. 
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8. At present you have representation alternately with the Ahmed ab ad Mill- 
owners’ Association ? — Yes. 

9. What is the total representation you propose for Commerce in the Conn-- 
cil ? — In the local Council -we have got at present, so far as Indian Commerce and 
Industry are concerned, two members representing the textile industry, one for 
Bombay and another for Ahmedabad. and one representing the Indian Merchants- 
Chamber and Bureau. That is the present strength. 

10. What is your proposal for the future? — So far as the textile industry is- 
concerned, the present representation should continue. And in the Assembly we 
should have continuous instead of alternate representation as at present. 

11. That means you want two seats ? — Yes, one for Bombay and another for 
Ahmedabad. 

12. Would that apply to a House of, say, 200 ? Or even in a House of 150 
would you want one representative for each association on the ground that it is • 
very important and requires special representation ? — Quite so- 

13. That is the point you want to bring out ? — Yes. 

14. Diwan Bahadur Bamastcami Mvdaliyar : May I know whether in your 
association there are Europeans and Indians or only Indians ? — ^There are Euro- 
peans and Indians. 

15. And you have been able to send also Europeans as your representatives 
occasionally ? — ^Yes. Whomsoever we consider competent. 

16. In the Assembly as a matter of fact. Sir Victor Sassoon represented you ? — 
Yes, he represented us at one time. 

sjs ♦ 

17. Khan Bahadur Aziz-ul-Huqtie : Will you tell me who constitute the Bombay' 
Trades Association and the Indian Merchants Chamber and Bureau ? — ^The 
Indian Merchants Chamber consists almost entirely of Indians and the Bombay 
Trades Association consists of the tradesmen of Bombay. I think it is almost 
entirely European. 

18. Mr. Butler : We are informed that your interests clash with those of the 
Ahmedabad Millowners’ Association. Is it so ? — Owing to geographical and othe r 
reasons, interests which appear to be identical are very often different. For 
instance, labour problems are very different in Bombay from those in Ahmeda- 
bad. Then the quality of cotton required in Bombay is different from that required’ 
in Ahmedabad, and so forth. Although the interests in the main are identical, in^ 
details they are very different. So our problems are different. 

19. There have been specific instances of this in the Council ? — No specific 

instances, excepting that Ahmedabad allows itself to be led by political considera- 
tions more than Bombay. • 

20. You mention the size of the Legislature as 200. Are you suggesting a size- 
of 200 in order to get yourself included ? — That irrespective of that considera- 
tion. Personally I am of opinion that a house of 200 is a bit too big. But even if 
it is 150 we ought to have a seat each. 

21. If you get your representation, Le., one seat, do you imagine that it will^ 
cause a great many organisations to make applications as well ? — I do not think 
so. The position of the textile industry is unique in the Western Presidency. 

22. Sir Muhammad Yahth : Are there any Mussalman members in your associa- 
tion ? — ^Yes. 

23. How many ? — Sir Currimbhoy Ibrahim’s firm. There are one or two more.- 
There are very few Muhammadans in the Textile Industry really, 

24. Sir Zvldqar Ali Khan : You said there are two seats for MillowneiN, one- 
for Ahmedabad and one for Bombay. — The Ahmedabad Association is a distmot- 
association by its 
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25. Your association comprises Bombay also ? — Bombay and other people who 
join from the rest* of the Presidency. 

26. Are there a,ny other millowners in addition to your own outside Bombay ? 
— Yes. The ^holapur mills are there. Those which are nearer Ahmedabad are 
.comprised in the Ahniedabad Association. Those which are near Bombay City 
-come into the Bombay Association. There are mills in various parts of the Presi- 
-dency. 

^7. Is it possible for you to form a MiUowners’ Union ? — That possibility has 
.not been considered yet. 

28. SardaT Mutalih : Do you think that this alternate representation in the 
Assembly is good for the interests of the industry ? — It is very unsatisfactory. 
That is why we are asking for continuous representation. 

29. In your statement you say that for ten years this representation should 
■ be done away with ? — ^We do not say that. It is the Ahmedabad Association that 
says that. 

30. Bao Bahadur Kale : May I know if there is any representation for 
mon-textile interests ?—• In our association membership is not confined only to those 
interested in the textile industry. AU those who use steam or electric power in 
factories can be made membei;^. 

31. What percentage of members come from Bombay and what percentage from 
r outside centres ? — Possibly 98 per cent, from Bombay and 2 per cent, from outside. 

Smaller factories will not join, generally. 

32. The fees for your membership are high ? — For smaller factories like ginning 
and pressing concerns, the fee is Rs. 50 a year in a lumpsum. 

33. Bao Bahadur Angad% : Do you think it necessary to have special re- 
presentation in the local Council ? — Yes. 

34. Why ? — Because our interests are so big. 

3*. Don’t you think your interests are properly represented in the Assembly 
gather than in the Provincial Council ? — I thought your question first referred to 
the Provincial Legislature. 

36. I take it that your interests are more adequately represented in the Assem- 
bly than here ? — ^There are occasions on which local legislation may be undertaken. 
For instance, on questions of labour, or child and maternity welfare. Those are 
all local matters and our opinions, if I may say so, have been welcomed by the 
local Government. 

37. Do you think one or two members of the Association will have any effec- 
tive voice in a legislature of 200 ?— Not much, b-qt our representatives would be able 
to put our point of view before the legislature. But the real point is this. We can 
see that no undue influence is exercised against us. 

38. Bao Bahadur Asavale : Don’t you think that in the Legislative Assem- 
bly more than one member generally represents you, one from the Millovmers’ 
Association and one from the general electorate We are represented only by one 
member every alternate election. 

’*=**♦**:}: 

39. In the written statement it is said: “I would like to point out that the 
-number of seats tentatively allotted to Bombay in the report of the Federal 
Structure Committee is not commensurate with the importance of the Presidency 
and it is submitted that the question should not be considered entirely from the 
point of view of the size and the population of the province.”'' Do you suggest 
that some weightage should be given to Bombay in the Federal Legislaturr’— 

‘ That is exactly what we mean. 
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40. What is the weightage yon mean ? — About 4 to 5 seats more than we have 
been allotted already. 

41. The Chairman : What is the basis or the method by which your representa- 
tive is elected ? Is it hy voting by firms or by individuals ? — All members vote 
as such. 

42. And who are entitled to be members ? Is it the firm ? — The mills. 

43. When you say mills, is it the company or priva1:o individuals ? — If they^e- 
private individual owners, they vote. If they are companies, the director jor 
agent is entitled to vote. 

44. Is it the commercial unit or the personal unit It is the commercial unit. 

45. Any man who is a millowner can become a member ? — Yes, or a director 
of a company. 

46. These are statutory rules ? — Yes. 

47. Diwan Bahadur JRamaswami Mudcdiyar : Instead of your millowners being 

given the right to send a reiiresentative, have you any objection to an electoral 
roll being prepared of all the millowners and that constituency being asked to send 
a representative ? — It wouid practically come to the same thing, because about 
95 per cent, of the mills in one Presidency are members either of the Bombay or the 
Ahmedabad Association. ’* 

48. There is one advantage. There can then be no question of the seat being 
vacant ? — ^At present that question does not arise, at least so far as Bombay is con- 
cerned. But when it does, it can be prevented differently. 

49. How ? — By making it impossible for political considerations to be imported 
into it. 

50. Mr, Bahhale : Have there been any contested elections on behalf of the 
Millowners* Association I — ^Yes, there have been. 


Memorandum submitted by the NATIONAL SEAMEN UNION OF" 

INDIA, BOMBAY. 

PKOVIHCTAL LEGISLilTUEES. 

Extension of Franchise. 

This Union is of opinion that, to attain the goal of universal suffrage as early as^ 
practicable, it is essential to wddei> the franchise in such a way as to enfranchise a 
fairly big proportion of the poijulation, and that this percentage, to begin with, 
should not be less than 25 per cent, of the total population. 

(a) It is suggested that to secure enfranchisement of an adequate proportion of 
the population, the franchise in the City of Bombay should be lowered from the 
present Es. 10 rental basis to Es. 4 rental basis. With regard to the urban areas 
excluding Bombay City, franchise should be lowered to half of what it is at present ; 
and in the rural it should be lowered to one-fourth of what it is now. We suggest 
this Es. 4 rental basis as being necessary for Bombay City, as it is not feasible to 
introduce the group system in the City ; while in the rural areas, in addition to ■ 
quartering of franchise the group system should also be introduced. 

(b) Yes, 

(c) Yes. 

(d) Does not arise. 

(e) We do not consider it necessary to enlarge the electoral roll beyond what is- 
stated in answer to (a). 
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(/) We are of opinion that group system is feasible only in rural areas where 
iihe unenfranchised population may be enfranchised, one spokesman for each group 
of 21 being entitled to vote in the same constituencies as the directly qualified voters. 
Ko separate oqpstituenoies need be set up for the voters under the group system. 
(g) We are nor in fa^jour of this. 

(^) ITo. Besides the existing direct electorate the group system should be 
•resorted to in rural areas as an additional method of enfranchisement. 

If?) 1 to 21. The Government administrative machinery such as Patils and 
"Taktis in consultation with a representative committee in each village should be 
charged with the duty of electing spokesmen of the groups. 

(j) No. 


2. Franchise Qitalifioations. 

(a) Yes. There is disparity in the operation of the franchise qualifications 
because a smaller percentage of the rural population has been enfranchised as com- 
pared to the urban population. To rectify this disparity we beg to refer to our 
answer to question 1 (a). 

(&) Yes. We are of the opinion that all existing separate electorates should be 
retained except the landlords’ constituency. Ab for labour we suggest that a sepa- 
rate electorate in the form of registered trade union constituency similar to the one 
existing in the Bombay Municipal Corporation should be adopted. Beservation 
of seats in the general Non-Muhammadan constituency should be retained for the 
Marathas as at present and reservation should also be provided for the Indian 
'Christians. 

(c) No. We beg to refer to our answer to 1 (a). 

(d) No. We strongly oppose any proposal to mtroduce a qualification based on 
education for this reason that such introduction would lead to enfranchisement of 
the adults in the forward communities while it will be a great handicap to the 
political progress of the backward communities who are labouring under lack of 
feducation. 

(e) Yes. 


3. Women’s Suffrage. 

(a) We are in favour of property qualification for women and in addition we 
suggest that a greater proportion of women be enfranchised by the method of group 
isystem, one spokesman being allowed for every seven women. This will have the 
effect of enfranchising a larger adult population of women so as to minimize the 
present disparity. 

In the case of Muhammadan women special arrangement for recording their 
wotes must be provided, for otherwise there is a reasonable apprehension of the 
Muhammadan women franchise not being exercised. 

(5) There should be separate groups for women only. 

(c) If women are not returned to the Provincial Legislature from th,0 general 
constituencies the Provincial Council should be given the right to co-opt not more 
than three women including elected ones. 


4. Ebpresentation of the Depressed Classes. 

In regard to this matter, we are in favour of adequate representation being given 
to Depressed Classes in the form and by the method which they themselves would 
bke best. 
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5. Representation op Labour. 

Even if franchise is widened, as suggested above, there is no chance of labour 
being adequately represented on the Legislatures from the general constituencies. 
To properly safeguard the interests of labour, therefore, it is absolutely qpoessary 
to have a separate constituency for organized labour as shown jn answer to 2 (b) 
above, and in the case of unorganized labour we suggest that, until they are orga- 
nized, there should be a separate electoral roll of all industrial labour including that 
in factories and docks, and they should elect their own representatives through their 
spokesmen in the ratio of 1 to 21. 

5 ( a ). Representation op Special Interests. 

We suggest that special representation by election be provided for all special 
interests referred to in the question except Minin g and Landholders. 

II.— THE FEDERAL LEGISLATURE. 

6. Allocation of Seats to British Indian Rrovincbs. 

We recommend that in the Lower Chamber of the Federal Legislature, Bombay 
Presidency should be given 32 seats instead of 26 suggested by the Federal Struc- 
ture Committee. 

(a) If there is to be direct election to the Upper House we suggest that the 
franchise be so widened as to enfranchise all income-tax payers and all members ' 
of the local bodies and Provincial Council since 1921. In the alternative we suggest 
that the representatives of British Indian Provinces in the Upper Chamber should 
be elected by the Provincial Legislatures by a single transferable vote. 

(b) Yes. The franchise for Federal Legislature should be the one that at present 
exists for the Provincial Legislature. As an alternative we suggest that the repre- 
sentatives to the Lower Chamber be also elected by the Provincial Legislature by 
a%single transferable vote. 

(c) We suggest that the size of the constituency should he reduced so as to make 
it a single-seat constituency. 

7. Representation of Women, Labour and Depressed Classes. 

We suggest the adoption of the same system of representation for women, labour 
and the Depressed Classes in the Federal Legislature as suggested for them in the 
Provincial Legislature. 


S. General. 

We will offer our general observations on this item after receiving another 
questionnaire. 
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PBESENT : 

At.t. membees oe the Indian Feanchise Committee and of the Bombay 

pEOVINCIAIi FeANCHISE COMMITTEE. 


Ml*, SYED MUNAWAR, Representing the National Seamen’s Union. 

1. The Chairman : You represent the National Seamen’s Union of India ? — Yes 

2. Is it a duly registered Trade Union ? — Yes, of 5 years’ standing. 

3. Can you tell me the membership ? — little over 25,000. 

4. And of course it h^s its accounts audited annually in the ordinary way ? — 
Yes, and the annual report of the audit is sent to the Registrar of Trade Unions 
under the provisions of the Trade Unions Act. 

5. You propose, in the interests of labour franchise in the city of Bombay, to 
reduce the rental basis from Rs. 10 to Rs. 4 ? — We suggested that as an alternative, 
but we are strongly in favour of adult suffrage. 

6. Have you any idea as to what number of people that would bring on to 
the roll ? — I have not worked it out. 

7. So far as Labour is concerned as a special interest corresponding, say, to 
the special interests of capital, such as Industry or Commerce, do you think the 
Trade Unions should be the basis of that representation ? — The Trade Unions will 
serve as a good basis in this way, that they afford a constituency to be dealt with 
easily. 

8. Let us assume that there is a Trade Union constituency for special labour 
seats, how would they vote ? — ^If there are 1,000 members and there are 5 dele- 
gates representing them on the electoral roll, that is the electorate for the re- 
presentation of labour. 

9. AH those 5 delegates are elected or nominated by the Trade Unions or the 
Trade Union executive 7 — ^They are elected. 

10. A proposal has been made that the depressed classes should have a separate 
electorate. Bo you propose that labour should also have a separate electorate? — 
Labour as a whole should have separate representation. 


11. Mr. Bahhale : You went to England years ago in connection with the 
International Labour Conference ? — Yes, 

12. And you came into contact with a few Unions in England partiotdarly ? — 
Yes. 

13. You have seen theii working also ? — ^Yes. 

14. Having regard to the fact that the growth of the Trade, unions in Bombay 
and India is of recent origin and having regard to certain other disabilities under 
which the movement has to work, can you say, in comparison with the Trade 
Unions in England, that our Unions function properly and also are fairly representa- 
tive ? — I should think so because the Trade Union movement in India can be traced 
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to only as far back as 1918 and then there was no regular formation of Unions. 
After that and during the space of a little naore than a decade I think the Trade 
Unions in India have made very good progress and I think in a decade or so 
more, if the economic conditions improve and also other factors which are adverse 
to the spread of the Trade Unions in India are conquered, J think the Trade 
Unions have very good prospects. 

15. And therefore there should be no objection to the Trade Unions being made 
the units for electing representatives to the Legislative Council ? — Exactly. 

iit H! ❖ sjc ' ^ 

16. Supposing adult franchise is not possible on account of the large number of 
the population and so on, do you consider it possible to enfranchise adults above a 
certain age, say 28 or 32, so as to make the number of voters small in order to make 
administration possible ? — In this scheme there will be no class distinction. Every- 
body above a particular age will be enfranchised. If adults above 25 or 30 are to 
be enfranchised, it should not be administratively difficult in that case to prepare a 
roH, but the argument is advanced in big cities like Bombay and Karachi that as 
there is a floating population, it will not be administratively possible to prepare the 
roll even of adults over 25 or 30 years of age ; but that difficulty can be solved by 
having a residential qualification. If it can be attested*' by a Justice of the Peace 
or a Municipal Officer that an adult of over 25 or 30 has been living in Bombay 
city for three or six months, mth this higher age limit plus this residential qualifica- 
tion provided for enfranchisement, even in big cities like Bombay, I think it should 
be administratively feasible. 

17. You further advocate in your memorandum a separate electoral roll for un- 
organised workers. I take it that you mean unorganised industrial workers ? — 
Yes, for those who are not on the roHs of registered Trade Unions, 

18. I^ot agricultural workers ? — Ko ; for them I have suggested the group 
gystem. 

19. Supposing there are Trade Unions in a particular industry where also unor- 
ganised workers exist, don’t you think it more desirable from the point of view of 
the workers to give representation to those Trade Unions rather than to unorganised 
workers so that the Unions may be stimulated to a very gTeat extent and workers 
will attend the Trade Unions more than they are doing to-day ? — That is why I 
suggest that Trade Unions are more convenient and if Trade Unions are given the 
right to elect representatives of labour to the Councils, the unorganised W’orkeis in 
the industry will be given an impetus to join the organisation and though registered 
Unions may represent only 10 or 20 per cent, of the industrial population to-day in 
a particular industry still that will serve as a basis and the representatives of that 
Trade Union will certainly safeguard the interests of unorganised labour which 
has not come into the fold of that organisation. 

20. There may be some agricultural workers and they must be represented on the 
legislature. Instead of securing for them nomination through the Government, 
would it not be better if a certain number of seats were reserved in the general 
electorates for them ? — I think the latter alternative would be better. 

21. Biwan Bahadur Ramaswami Mudaliyar : You are for adult franchise - 
Yes. 

22. Immediately ? — ^Yes. ^ 

23. I want to know whether you think it is feasible ?~“It is feasible. 

24. Will you kindly let us know how you will work it ? What organization would 
you have for recording these votes t — ^The organization for the recording of votes 
is the business of Government. Government should have the necessary machinery 
for preparing the roll, etc. 
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25. But considering that the Government will be yours and mine in the future 
and you and* I will have to organize this, will you tell me what machinery you 
contemplate to record these adult votes ? — In big cities there may a re- 
presentative conomittee of citizens to help Government or the municipality concerned 
in the pr^aration of the electoral roll. There will be a large number of volunteers. 
Similarly in the rtft^al areas, the Taluka Boards, District and Local Boards, there 
may be some such suitable machinery. 

26. I was not considering so much the question of the preparation of the elec- 
toral roll as the question of finding Presiding and Polling officers ? — ^With regard 
to polling officers also, voluntary workers will not be found wanting. 

27. I will be quite frank with you. There is an impression which I want to 
combat at a very early stage that some of us do not consider that adult suffrage is 
feasible and that we want to force the feeling on others that it is not practicable. 
So far as I am concerned I have kept my mind perfectly open on the question and 
I think I am voicing the feeling of our Committee when I say that. I think it will 
be a distinct advantage to us if gentlemen like you who advocate immediate 
adult franchise will let us know how it can be worked and would devise some means 
which we can recommend for adoption. Do you think that voluntary polling 
officers and presiding officers will be acceptable to candidates and that there will be 
no question of party prejudice about all these voluntary presiding officers ? — I 
think there should be no prejudice because if there be two or three presiding officers 
at a certain polling station they will be able to supervise the work of the polling 
pfficers who will be voluntary workers and there ought to be no prejudice in the 
mind of these polling officers against any section of the public and the candidates 
will not be prejudiced against them. 

28. If you will pardon me, the great thing is to get as presiding and polling 
officers nonoffioials who will be unattached to party politics and who will have no 
interest in the result of the elections and who will not be suspected of taking sides 
either with one candidatejor with the other. Do you think that for the introduc- 
tion of adult franchise you will be able immediately to get such a number of volun- 
tary workers who will be fair and, what is far more important, will be consider^ 
to be fair by the rival candidates and parties ? — I should think so, because there 
is a large number of Government pensioners and retired municipal officials and 
others who if called upon to serve the country’s cause as polling officers 
will be able to work with an unbiassed and open mind and without showing any 
partiality to any of the candidates. The presiding officers will be Government 
officers or municipal officers who are at present in service and they will be able to 
control the elections. There ought to be no difficulty on that score. 

29. In case adult franchise is not practicable, I understand, your scheme is to 
enfranchise directly as many as possible to have a sjrstem of group voting for 
those who remain still unenfranchised ? — ^Yes, for the unenfranchised residue of the 
population. 

SO. Would you consider that as being in violent conflict with the ideal of adult 
suffrage ? — Not at all. 

31. You will, as a matter of fact, regard that as a helpful step in the direction of 
adult suffrage ? — Yes. That is why I have made this suggestion. If adult suffrage 
is not considered to be immediately practicable I suggest this alternative. 

32. If the Committee were to recommend tliis system, which has been called 
the hybrid system, — enfranchising as many as possible as direct voters and grouping 
the unenfranchised population — ^would you feel, as art advocate of adult franchise 
that the Committee had gone as far as it couhl to meet your, wishes 1 — ^Yes. 

♦ ♦ ♦ ^ ♦ 

« 

33. Like ah other Bombay witnesses you want further weightage so far as the 
Lower House in the Federal Legislature is concerned ? — ^Yes. 
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34. You suggest 32 seats instead of 26 ? — Yes. 

35. As is the case with other major provinces ? — ^Yes. 

36. What are the special considerations which make you say that the 20 millions 
in Bombay should be given the same representation as the 50 millions in th« United 
Provinces ? — In view of the fact that this is the premier industrial province, in view 
of its commercial importance in the whole of India and in view of the fact that it 
is a very advanced Presidency in various resi)ects. 

37. After taking the population representation would you give the balance of 
the seats to commerce, industry and labour alone ? — I am not so selfish as to say 
that only labour should get or only commercial interests should get them. All the 
classes in the Presidency are entitled to have a share. 

38. I come from Madras where there is a large agricultural population and your 
agricultural population is more or less in the same stage as compared to the agri- 
cultural population in Madras. Why should the agricultural population in Bombay 
have weightage ? — If the agricultural population in Madras are entitled to 26 seats 
on the population basis, the agricultural population in Bombay will be entitled to 
13 seats on the same population basis. Then whatever is extra give it to commerce, 
industry and labour because you say that it is the sj)8cial prerogative of Bombay, 
to be dominating in commerce ? — I have no objection. 

39. But why do you want weightage to the agricultuial population of Bombay 
at the expense of the agricultural population of Madras and United Provinces ? — 
I do not suggest that the agricultural population alone should be given the fuD 
weightage. A share should be given to all classes. Industry and commerce should 
be given a due share. . Industrial labour should also have its share. 

40. Therefore after equalising the representation of the ordinary agricultural 
population on the population basis from province to province, would you agree to 
any special weightage that may be given, going to commerce, industry and classes 
connected with commerce and industry in the Bombay Presidency ? — Yes. 

^ 41. You realise that the numbers would work out differently then ? — Yes. 

42. Khan Bahadnr Aziz’-v.hHuque : I have not been able to understand Mr. 
Bakhale. If adult franchise is not a possibility, he proposed to enfranchise all 
adults over the age of 30. Do you agree to that ? — If that is found practicable 
that would be very good, 

43. Are you aware that quite a number of members of this Committee and 
yoiu Committee, if the age is fixed at 30, will not be enfranchised ? — No, not a 
single member will be excluded. 

44. Do you think, in pursuance of the proposition that was stated by Diwan 
Bahadur, it will be possible, taking th^ Bombay Presidency as a whole, to get the 
requisite number of Government pensioners at the age when they are not considered 
fit for Government service. You have said in answer to the proposition that non- 
official agencies would be available, that you can have Government pensioners. 
Do you think it is a practicable proposition in a Presidency like Bombay ? — ^I 
mentioned pensioners as an example of voluntary workers. I do not restrict the 
voluntary workers to the class of pensioners only. There are numerous responsible 
members of recognised organizations in the Bombay Presidency who can also be 
called upon to serve as polling officers. 

* He sN ♦ * ♦ * 

45. Lord Dufferin : Do you agree that the seamen’s industry is a minority of the 
total industries of Bombay city ?— It is not a minority. It is a big industry. 

46. There are about 250,000 workers in Bombay. Are there more than 125,000 
seamen ? — There are a'oout 75,000 seamen, 

47. Then you are a minority. You have said that there should be a separate 
constituency of trade xmions and there sKould be weightage according to numbers 
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in a trade ur^ion. It means that the members will be elected by the bigger trade 
unions. That means that the members will be elected by a minority of a minority. 
Then again, about 25 per cent, of the seamen, at any rate, will be at sea at any given 
period ?—At any given time. 

48. I suggest that at least half of the remainder are at their homes and are 
having a holiday ? — ^Yes. 


49. The Hordhle Mary PicJcforcl : I am glad that your Union is in favom- of a 
generous franchise for women. You want separate groups for women. Perhaps 
aU these recommendations are due to the fact that the seamen’s occupation takes 
them generally away from their wives ? — I am asking for their franchise looking 
at their social disabilities and their difficulties in coming into contact with men. I 
think, therefore, that it would be better if women are given separate groups so that 
they can move freely and have their votes recorded at polling booths. 

50. Sir Sunder Singh Majithia : You are in favour of adult suffrage ? — Yes. 

51. You realise the difficulties of registration. Would you agree to leave it to 
the adults to apply for registration or would you leave it to Government to register 
all those adults ? — We will leave it to the Government. 


52. You don’t want the educational qualification ? — ^The educational qualifica- 
tion is not necessary. It should not be looked upon as a basis of enfranchising 
people. 


53. You have retained all other special interests excepting Mining and Land- 
holders. May I know the reason why you have made that exception ? — They arg- 
already represented through the general constituencies. They are repiesented 
tlnrough the Merchants’ Chambers and through other industrial organizations. 
Through the general franchise qualifications also they come in. Why should there 
be any separate representation for landholders ? 

54. Do you think that in the atmosphere prevailing in the country and the 
relations that exist between the tenants and the landlords, the landlords in future 
will have an opportunity of getting elected to the Council ? — Even now more than 
50 per cent, of the members in the Council are landholders. 


55. As regards the depressed classes you have said that the form and method of 
giving them adequate representation should be such as they themselves like best. 
Would you suggest any form or would you leave it to them ? Do you think that the 
depressed classes as such would be able to give the form and method ? — That is 
what I mean. I can amplify my statement by sa3nng that they should be given 
separate electorates to safeguard their interests. In the present state of their social 
disabilities they should he given the franchise on the same terms as labour because 
they are in the same plight, owing to their disabilities, as labour. 

56. Won’t you have it in the form given here ? — It may be in any form, group 
system, adnlt suffrage or separate electorate. 

57. With the representation given to them and the franchise qualifications 
provided for them, don’t you think that they would get elected in the ordinary 
course ? — ^Not at all. They would not be able to secure proper representatives 'at 
the general election. There is no chance for them to secure it. That is why I 
suggest that their interests have to be safeguarded by a separate electorate. 
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Mr. SYED MUNAWAR-Re-examined. . 

58. Mr, Haji : I understand that you want the same franchise for the local 

legislature to select your representative from the trade union as obtains now for 
elections to the municipality ? — ^Yes. ' 

59. For organised labour you want franchise on the same basis ? — Yes. 

^ H! * * * 

60. Sardar Mutalih : You say that the landlords do not require any special 
representation ? — Yes. 

61. Is that your personal view or that of your union ? — That is the view of the 
■union. 

s|e :|c Hs ^ He * 

62. When labour requires special representation, why do you say that land- 
holders do not require special representation to place their point of view before the 
■Council ? — To prevent exploitation of labour by employers and capitalists and to 
safeguard their interests properly, labour should have separate representation and 
those who are connected with labour closely and have been evincing keen interest 
in the cause of labour alone are supposed to be conversant with the problems 
affecting labour. That is why proper representatives of labour should be 
elected by trade unions to represent them in the Council. Landholders do not 
•require a separate constituency as a number of them are returned through the 
general electorates. 

* He * He j!< H? * 

63. You want to see that the labour point of view is always placed before the 
Legislature ? — Yes. 

64. Don’t you think that the other interests also should place their points of 
view before the Legislature ? — This is not a small interest. 

65. The Chairman : The question is this. You say specifically that labour 
^oint of view should always be represented in the Coimcil. If you take that view, 
don’t you think that the point of view of landlords also requires to be put before 
the Council ? Do you think that capital as well as labour must be represented ? — 
Capital and labour must be represented. 

66. You agree to that ? — If labour gets representation, capital also should got 
representation. But his suggestion is with regard to landlords, for whom I am 
not in favour of special representation. 

67. Rao Bahadur Asavcile : You have stated that landlords should have 
representation ? — No. 

68. You stated that their interests can be represented by their representa- 
tive through the general electorate ? — Yes, they are over-represented at present. 

69. Through the general constituency they could represent their case, and they 
send their representatives through the general electorate. Is it not a fact ? — 
They can easily do so. 

70. So they should not be given a special electorate ? — There is no need for 
any special constituency for landholders. 

71. Mr. Cover nf on : In your proposal about organised labour you say that 
organised manual labour should have a separate electorate in the form of 
Registered Trade Union constituency similar to the one in vogue in the Bombay 
Municipal Corporation, etc. As regards unorganised labour you have provided for 
a separate roll of spokesmen. Should these spokesmen also be in the labour cons- 
tituency or they may be in the general constituency ? — There should be a special 
constituency. If the trade union constituency is to be the only constituency for 
labour, organised as well as unorganised, the question of separate electorate for 
unorganised labour does not arise. 
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1. The. Chairman : Mr. Gennings, ivill you please tell us what your otielai 
position IS ?— I afii Director, Labour Office, Registrar of Trade Unions, and Com- 
missioner for Workmen’s Compensation. 

2. You have not put in any statement, I understand ? — Yo. 

3. Will you give us briefly the number of Registered Unions and their member- 
ship in this presidency ? — There are 38 registered unions with a memberslii]i of 
65405. 

4. What is the industrial or factory population of this province ? — I think 
the factory population is about 370,000. That does not represent the entire indus- 
trial population, because it does not include railway men or seamen or people who are 
not employed in industrial establishments. This number represents persons who aie 
employed in factories within the meaning of the Factory Act. 

5. Are they all aduJts, or does the number include young persons also ? — They 
are all adults except for about 4,000 children. 

6. Can you give us particulars of young persons engaged in factories ? — Their 
number is 4,389—3,597 boys and 792 girls. 

7. Major Milner : Does it include dockyard workers ? — No. I may add, 
however, that the industrial population of the Bombay Presidency, according to the 

"census classification, is about a million and three quarters, 

8. The Chairman : What is the basis of that classification ? — I think it would 
include all people like carpenters, blacksmiths, village workers as well as workers in^ 
small towns. 

9. You have no figure for the industrial population apart from village workers 
including seamen, dockyard workers and so on ? — There is no figure separately" 
for that. 

10. What is the number of women workers under the Factory Act out of the 

total of 370,704 77,965. 

11. Will you tell us the branches of industry in which trade unions are in your 
view well organised ? — Seamen and railwaymen are relatively well organised. 

12. What about the textile industry 1 — That is not organised at all except in 
Ahmedabad, where it is very well organised indeed. 

13. Will you give us the figures for the textile industry and then the number 
in the unions The total number employed in the Textile Industry in the Bombay 
OPresidency is about 250,000 of which about J30, 000 are organised. 

14. In the Unions ’-—Yes in the unions. 

15. The Whitley Commission, I think, reported that there were about 350,<HjO 
workers in the textile industry in Bombay ? — That is in British India as a wbc je. 
It will be less than that now, I think. 

16. What is the figure you gave for the unions ? — 30,000. The great majority 
of them are in Ahmedabad. The total membership in Bombay is nominally about 
e,500. 

17. What is the other main industry ? — The next strongest is the Dock v^orkers. 

18. What is their number ? — Normally in the Port of Bombay there will be about 
3,000 to 4,000 of them employed daily. 

19. Are they organised in a union ? — ^Yes. 

20. Is there a registered trade union for dock workers in Bombay ? The 

Port Trust workers have got a registered trade union. Dockyard labour also haa 
a registered union. 
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21. I do not know whether yon have seen the proposal made by the Provincial 
Franchise Committee that the trade unions should be the b^is for electing a 
certain number of members to the provincial council to represent labour as an 
interest as opposed to commerce, millowners, etc. Bo you propose that trade 
unions should be the body which should elect members to the legislative council to 
represent labour ? Bo you think that the unions have reached that point oi orga- 
nization and that they are sufficiently well distributed among ail the industrial 
workers that they could be said to represent the interests of labour by any represen- 
tative elected by them ? — I think labour would be as well represented by tSat 
method as any other. 

22. Have you had any experience of the operation of that system in the Bombay 
municipality ? — No. I have not been in touch with that. 

23. The Honshu Mary Pickford : In the Labour Gazette — a copy of its November' 
number has been given to us, the figures regarding the number of unions differ very 
much from the figures given by you ? — I had hoped to give you the latest issue.. 
The figures I have quoted are from a proof copy of the latest number. Theie is a 
considerable reduction in the number of members of unions. This is probably 
due to the fact that two railway unions amalgamated which had nominally a 
membership which was given to us in our returns as about 22,000, On amalgama- 
tion they came to about 8,000 — 9,000. There has been a drop in the figures since 
November. We have given the figures in two forms ^or registered and unregistered 
unions. All trade unions supply us with information for our quarterly returns. 

24. Is there any substantial number of women engaged in industry outside dihe 
textile industry ? — In the ginning and pressing factories in the mofussil you have 
quite a large number of women. There are also women in small industries v hich 
do not come under the Factory Act at all like the heedi-makmg industry and so on^ 

25. Where less than 20 workers are employed or where machinery is not used 
Yes. 

26. The majority would be in the textile industry ? — Yes. 

27. Could you give us, either now or later, the membership of the textile unions^ 
with the women membership shown separately ? — There are only €07 women 
members in registered trade unions. 

28. I think you stated that there are 78,000 women engaged in factories ? — ^Yes. 
The actual numbers are, 31,404 women in Bombay, 14,100 in Ahmedabad Bistrict 
and 5,219 in Sholapur Bistrict. These are the three main textile centres, 

29. If the trade union formed the basis for the franchise, it would practically 
ignore the women workers ? — Yes, until the textile industry is organised. In a 
big union Like the Seamen’s Union there will be no women at all. So far as the- 
Seamen’s Union is concerned there^is one point which has not been brought out in 
the examination of Mr. Munawar and it is this : a great many of these seamen are 
not British Indian subjects at all and therefore, normally, they would not have tbe- 
vote . They are Goanese and others. Also in the railwa}^ unions which consist of 
workers on the Great Indian Peninsula Railway and the Bombay, Baroda and 
Central India Railway, there are not many women. That is the reason why there 
is such a small number of women in trade unions. The biggest organised industries 
in Bombay City are those that do not employ women at all. 

30. If you could without very great trouble let me have figures regarding the 
numbers in textile unions and the number of women in the respective unions, I 
can make a comparison with the total workers ? 

Mr. BaJchale : I can give it straightaway. At page 10 of the Annual Report of the" 
Working of the Indian Trade Unions Act for the Bombay Presidency those parti- 
culars are given. ^ 

31. No women are shown as members of any of the six unions found at page" 
10 ? — But I would draw the attention of Miss Pickford to the report of the Ahmed-' 
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.abad Textile Labour Association which is given at page 262 of the November 1931 
issue of the Labour Gazette. Out of 17,673, there are 4,679 women. 

They are not registered. It makes no difference to my argument. 

33. Mr. Butler : You are aware that in the experiment made in Bombay city 
• only 4 out (Sf the 16 unions took part. From your report as Begistrar of Trade 
Unions I find that youliave some difficulty in getting figures from the unions. You 
therefore think it is right to try the experiment generally for representation by 
trade unions owmg to this, difficulty of getting the real figures ? — If trade unions 
have got something definite before them, a recognised place in the constitution, 
,then I think their organization will improve. T think that we should hope for 
improvement in organised labom, 

33. Would you tell me why one union only, the railway union I understand, 
ffias subscribed for a political fund ? What is the political fund ? — The political 
fund is what is constituted under section 16 of the Act, on the lines of the English 
Trade Unions Act. Members are not compelled to subscribe to that fund. 

34. Would you object to any other system of representation provided that it 
is taken for granted that all of us are willing to give labour representation ? - - 
Any system which has a reasonable working basis would be acceptable to me. 

35. Considering the figures that you have given as to the proportion of workers 
who are in trade unions to the total number of workers, would you consider a system 
which gave for workers in the factories coming under the Factories Act the right 
to vote, to be more democratic and fairer than one which included only the small 
proportion in the trade unions ? — It would be a more democratic method. 

36. Would you agree that your method is more likely to produce in the council 
.members who would be genuine workers ? — ^I do not think it will make the slightest 

difference. 

37. It will give the workers themselves more voice ? — That would not matter 
•at aU. I am quite certain in my own mind that precisely the same gentlemen who 
are now nominated by the Government to the various councils and so on, would 
be elected by the workers. 

38. You don’t think that the effect of a democratic election would tend to alter 
their representation ? — do not think that for many, many years to come you will 
get an actual manual worker elected by the workers as their representative. ^ 

39. You have no objection to any other system being tried owing to the com- 
parative failure of this system ? — ^I have no objection, but on general principles, 
I think you ought to work through organised labour if you possibly can. 

40. You heard the last witness who represents one of the best organised unions . 
In Ms evidence he said or rather acknowledged that there was unorganised labour 
.and be asked for separate representation for them. Do you think that it would 
<be better to have one uniform system to represent labour rather than have a dual 
~ system ? — ^Well, personally I should say that if you adopt a lower rental franchise, 
you will enfranchise a very large percentage of the population. 

41. Will you repeat what you said ? — ^At present the franchise in Bombay 
is Bs. 10 rental. According to my estimate this means that only 6| per cent, of the 
working class population will be enfranchised. If you drop the*' franchise quali- 
fiLoation down to Bs. 8 you would add another 27 per cent, or so to your electorate. 
If you drop it by another rupee, you would add another 20 per cent. It seems to 
me that the best way to ensure representation to labour is to bring them in on a 
rental basis. That seems to me to be the best way to enfranchise labour. 

42. You say that under the present franchise it is 6 per cent.? — On the 
present rental franchise in Bombay the workers are practically not enfranchised. 

43. Lord Dufferin : If you reduce the rental qualifications,^ would you require 
reserved seats for labour ? — If you drop the rental qualification as suggested by me, 
there will be a labour majority among the voters in the three working class wards. 
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44. Would there be any necessity then to give the franchise t6 trade unions as 
well ? — No. I do not think there would be any necessity for that if this is done. 

45. Would it not be cheaper, simpler and probably better ? — ^Yes. ^ 

46. What about the qualifications of Ahmedabad and^ Sholapur workers ? — 
They are mostly enfranchised. These towns have all got the three rupee qualifica- 
tion. 

47. Would you tell me why trade unions do not gSt registered ? — Well, as 
gards the Ahmedabad union 'which is the most important textile union and which - 
is an extremely well- organised one, they are non- cooperators. They are followers* 
of Mr. Gandhi and they have gained a good deal by being associated with Mr. Gandhi. 
Therefore they non-cooperated in that they did not register. 

48. What is the reason for the workers not organising ? — ^In Bombay city it is 
due to a large variety of causes. On account of the abortive strikes, textile workers 
are suspicious of trade unionism. 

49. Can you take a factory as a unit for election ? Will not that work ? — Yes, 
it is a possibility. They wiU merely be electing delegates as unions do now and 
I am certain that the same people who now represent labour will be elected by the" 
delegates to represent them in official and non-official committees, etc. I do not 
think you are going to get any change in the personnel of labour representation. 

50. Would there be a clique or anything of that kind formed for the purpose ? — 

That always happens. In the British Trade Union Congress the miners and’ 
transport workers joined together could out- vote any other groups. " 

51. I am not talking about people coming into the union just for the purpose- 
of getting a share of the seats. What I mean is that it would not be easy for the 
politician to step in if the constituency is not on a territorial basis ? — Well, they will 
try to come in as they sometimes do now. We Imow the people who try to come 
in on the shoulders of labour. I do not think this other system will help it because* 
politicians will come in as honorary members of the unions and then get on to the 
executive as allowed by the Trade Unions Act and thus acquire the qualification of 
candidates. 

52. You may have control over the qualifications, but you would not have 
control over the framing of the rules ? — ^We have got control of the rules to some 
extent now under the Trade Union Act. The Trade Union Act definitely lays down 
that a union cannot have outsiders as honorary members, except to the extent 
of 50 per cent, of its executive. A man cannot be an ordinary member of the trade- 
union unless he is a worker. 

53. One last point. In the list of unions, there is a tremendous number of 
unions which seem practically to cQver the same class of workers. There are the 
Karachi Port Trust Workers Uirion, the Karachi Dock Labourers Union, the 
Karachi Municipal Sweepers Union, etc. That does not happen in England at 
all. If they are workers in one union they would not be members of another ? — 
It was so when England was in the same stage of Trade Union organisation as 
India is to-day. The Miners Federation, for example, w'as formed 20 years ago out- 
of many small unions. 

54. Mr. Miller : Would it be possible to form a more representative group 
by enfranchising all labourers earning Rs. 20 a month and constituting them 
into a separate electorate ? — I do not think that wages would be a satisfactory 
element in endeavouring to form an electorate. Wages are difficult enough to* 
calculate as it is. A great deal of pay is not so much a month but so much a day. 
I think if you say Rs. 20 a month, you will have to find the average earnings over 
12 months or some® such peifiod as that. I think you will have endless difficulties, 
and endless trouble in endeavouring to form an electoral roll. 

55. Could you not get it from the employers of labour ? — They could send' 
you the muster rolls certainly. But then you find that men may have been. 
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absent for months ; and they would then, lose their qualification, and they may 
be people earning Rs. 20 a month or Rs. 30 a month. For, if they are absent, 
their annual, pay will be reduced. 

56. Have you any -idea that trade unions will really represent all the workers T 
— have a hope. 

57. Reasonable hope I do not think it is a reasonable hope. 

58. Khan Buhadiir Aziz-uUHtique : You have given us the names of four kinds 
'Of workers, textile workers, seamen, railway workers and dock workers. Supposing 
these workers are individually given representation in the Provincial Legislature, 
whose claim would you put in first ? — Prom what point of view ? 

59. From the point of view of labour representation in the Provincial Legis- 
.lature. Supposing I tell you that I will give you one seat, which concern will you 
'first take up, the seamen, the railway, the textile or the dock workers ? — The tex- 
tile workers. 

60. In view of your answer that textile workers require representation before 
ail and in vie;v of the fact that textile organisation is not a registere i organisation, 
■'have you got any suggestion to make as to how they can get representation ? — • 
The only suggestion T could make is a somewhat reactionary one, and that is that 
Government should nominate. Government has secured representation to the 
•textile industry because of the power of nomination. 

^^1. Major Milner : If the vote is given to trade unions in some form or other, 
it will probably bring in the textile unions or at any rate induce them to register 
and put themselves in order very promptly ? — It might happen. 

62. That, I take it, is your hope ? — ^Yes. 

63. There seems to be a basic misunderstanding on this matter. Do you agree 
with the Chairman’s suggestion that the object of having labour represen taSon 
is not to represent this union or that but to represent labour as a function or interest 
^as opposed to capital ? — That is the object of labour representation. 

64. Assuming that there are a fair number of men, for instance, seamen in 
seamen’s union, textile workers in the textile union and so on, would the fact that 
'these numbers do not represent 75 per cent, or 50 per cent, in your view, disentitle 
the union from fully and adequately looking after the economic interests of the 
general body of labour ? — I think you may very well get a labour representative 
elected from a union with a very small membership. 

65. Assuming he is a competent man, he can well represent the whole of or- 
^ganised labour as the economic interests of all workers are very largely the same ? 
— Quite adequately, I should say. 

66. Take seamen, for instance, where a number of members are at sea, and other 
-unions where there is a good deal of fluidity. Can you conceive of any other method 
-of consistently and uniformly representing such interests except by th© trade 
unions ? — always associate labour representation in this country with a limited 
•class in any event. The trade union is the natural unit. That is to say, so long 
as you pitch the franchise at such a high level and automatically disfranchise the 
majority of the workers, 

67. If yon bring in practically adult franchise, the necessity for trade union 
representation might disappear ?—It would disappear. I think that would be 
■inevitable. 

* * * 

68. Mr, Bakhale : Mr. Turner yesterday made a casual remark that the textile 
labour in Bombay is very shifting. In regard to that I would like to draw your 
attention to the Bombay Government memorandum submitted to the Royal Com- 
mission in which it is stated that, so far aS the Bombay textile workers are con- 
cerned, it be said, that, although they maintain a very close and living contact 
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"wdtli their villages, the bulk of them are permanent in the sense that they are not 
merely birds of passage but continue to work in the mill for a considerable period 
-of time once they join it. Is that correct ? — ^Yes, generally. 

69. Then a suggestion has been made as to the minority character of the unions 
for the purpose of securing representation of labour. A similar objection was 
raised to the recognition of trade unions by the employers,^ May I draw your 
attention to the Whitley Commission’s statement on that point? They say at 
page 324 ; “ But we are anxious to see recognition based on reason and not on 
force and the fact that a union consists only of a minority of employees is no ade — ■ 
quate reason for withholding recognition ” — ^That is recognition from the point of 
view of settling industrial disputes. 

70. Do you agree with that view ? — think it is rather general. But looking 
at it from the numerical point of view only I should say it is correct. 

71. Then what is true in the case of recognition should, I think, be true in the 
case of giving representation to labour and trade unions. Don’t you agree with 
that ? — ^That is my general feeling about it. 

72. You say that a factory should be made a unit. In your own memorandum 
submitted to the Whitley Commission it was pointed out that the grip of the jobber 
and head jobber is very firm at present and in spite of the best efforts that might 
have been made by the employer to remove that grip, it still exists ; and therefore 
if the factory is made the unit, don’t you think it is i^ore likely that the jobbers 
and head jobbers would be elected rather than the workers elected by the free 
choice of the employees ? — ^Yes, I think you probably would get jobbers elected. 

73. Then a reference has been made to the absence of trade unionism in the 
textile industry of Bombay. Unfortunately what you have told us to-day is per- 
fectly true. But you may remember that in 1928 at any rate the textile industry 
in Bombay was very highly organised, and one union at any rate had as large a 
membership as 80,000 out of 130,000 ? — ^You probably know better than I do. But 
I thought that it was only 58,000. 

74. Even 58,000 is a fair amount of representation of organised labour ? — 
^es, I quite agree. They accumulated funds to the extent of a lakh also. 

75. Then as regards the activities of trade unions in this Presidency, you, as 
Director of Labour, must be in touch, I suppose, with the activities of trade unions 
because they are reported from time to time in the Labour Gazette ? — ^Yes. 

76. You are also aware that a large number of trade unions in this Presidency, 
and particularly in the City, conduct their own journals ? — ^Yes, not a large number, 
but a representative number. 

* * * * * 

77. Then are you aware that in most of the constitutions of the unions that 
are at present registered, they have* got a provision for giving benefits to their 
members, a fact which has been admitted in the Bombay Government’s memoran- 
dum ? — ^Yes. 

78. A few of them have been giving some sort of benefits ? — ^Yes. 

79. Particularly the Ahmedabad Union, though it is not registered ? — ^Yes. 

80. The Ahmedabad union, for example, has been giving benefits like medical 
aid, education, free night schools and day schools, hospitals and dispensaries, 
housing accommodation, maintenance of grain shops, restaurants, etc. ? — ^That is 
done by the Ahmedabad union, 

81. And the National Union of Railwaymen also gives some benefits ? — ^Altoge- 
ther there are 12 registered unions which give benefits of some type. 

82. 12 unions out of 35 ? — Out of 38. 

83. They give some benefits of some kind ? — In some cases it is purely nominal. 
But some attempt is made to carry out their objects. 

IV 


0 
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84. But the fact that the constitutions of aU these unions provide for benefits 
shews that tljp unions are anjxious to give benefits provided they have got the 
financial backing behind them ? — think it shows that they realise that it is a 
good thing to do. 

85. Is it not also a fact that as regards the registration of trade unions, there 
are several difficulties ? One of the difficulties is that Government themselves 
have not made up their minds as regards the registration of unions of their own 
servants, a complaint or rather a remark you have made in your own annual 
■report ? — ^The Government of India have not made up their minds. 

86. That is all the reason why registration is not as it should be ? — ^If there was 
an amendment of the Government Servants Conduct Biiles, this would bring in a 
large number of unions of Government officials. 

87. Is it not also a fact that the refusal on the part of the employers to recog- 
nise trade unions is another difficulty in the matter of registration ? Or I 
would rather put it this way. The refusal to recognise trade unions is a serious 
handicap so far as the workers are concerned either in joining a union or in strengthen- 
ing it because there is a fear of victimisation ? — I think employers always make 
it a condition of recognition that the unions are registered. 

88. Although some unions are registered, still recognition has been denied to 
them ? — ^That is true. 

89. Mr. Miller : Would you agree with me in thinking that generally employers 
have not encouraged trade unions ? — ^As a general statement, that is accurate. 

90. Mr, Governion : I xmderstand you have made a suggestion that as an 
alternative to special members being elected by trade unions, they should be 
elected by a special electorate including all persons employed in the factories. 
If that was done, would there be any practical difficulty in preparing an electoral 
roll ? — ^AU factories under the Factories Act have to keep muster rolls. It would 
mean that you would have to get a certain amount of information added on to 
your muster roU. And then another difficulty would be the length of residence in 
a particular place. Every factory will have to keep a muster roU of aU people^ 
engaged in it on any given date. 

91. And would there be any difficulty because of people leaving one factory 
and joining another in the interval between the preparation of the roll and the 
election t — ^If it happened it would certainly cause some confusion *and difficulty- 
I think where you find the greatest difficulty is not in people going feom one 
factory to another, but people going away from the factory for a relatively long 
period of two or three months. 

92. A large body of labour is not covered by the Factory Act ? — No. If the 
i;ecommendations of the Whitley Commission are brought into effect, you will add 
<^nsiderably to the factory population, that is, in places where no machinery is 
used and a large number of people are employed, who at present are not brought 
under the Act, in places employing machinery where less than 20 persons are em- 
ployed and so on. 

93. Dr. Solanhi j In answer to one question you stated that labour can as wel 
be represented by a trade union constituency as by any other, and several alterna* 
tive methods were suggested. One was the enfranchisement of wage-earners » 
another was a general constituency with a wider franchise, the third was the gneup 
system for unorganised labour and a trade union constituency for organised labour, 
that is, a dual system of representation. The fourth is the trade union constitu- 
ency only. Out of all these four alternatives, which method do you think is safer, 
more reliable and moie practicable and more conducive to the interests of 
labourers themselves ? — ^I am afraid I have not weighed the various alternatives 
very carefully. 
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Memorandum submitted by the ANGLO-INDIAN AND DOMICIIJED 
EUROPEAN ASSOCIATION. 

The Anglo-Indian and DoracmED European Commtjnitt. 

Population — (A) Anglo-Indian. 

The Anglo-Indian population of the Bombay Presidency mclnsive of Sind as 
ascertained in the 1931 Census is 16,106 as compared with 10,326 in 1921 and shows 
a net increase of 67 per cent. The number of males is 8,633 and females 7,673. 
The total Anglo-Indian population in Bombay City according to the 1931 Census 
is 7,039 compared with 4,724 in 1921 and shows a net increase of 23 per cent. The 
number of males is 3,905, females 3,134. The total number of persons above 20 is 
4,786 comprising 2,667 males and 2,129 females. 

{B) Domiciled European. 

2. The term Domiciled. European is taken to include persons of pure European 
descent who are born or domiciled in India of parents habitually resident in Didia 
and not estabEshed there for temporary purposes. The total Eui*opean population 
of the Bombay Presidency as ascertained by the 1931 Census is 29,263. It is diffi- 
cult to analyse the figure -which includes not only Domiciled European but an appre- 
ciable number of Anglo-Indians who are able to pass^or Europeans. The 1921 
•Census Beport states that the best method of arriving at an analysis of the European 
population is not under tabtilation of separate communities but under tabulation^ 
of “ place of birth 

3. Tables for the 1931 Census under this heading are not available, but a study 
of the tables in 1921 Census Beport provides a means of arriving at an approximately 
correct estimate of the strength of the Domiciled European Community. 

4. The total European population in the Presidency in 1921 is given as 33,693 
An analysis of “ place of birth ” gives the following results : — 

Born in the United Kingdom 20,236 

„ Europe 622 

„ U. S. A 427 

„ British Colonies 233 

21,417 

This figure leaves a residuum of 12,176 Europeans who are bom in India or Asiatic 
countries. It includes a proportion of Europeans who are here only for temporary 
purposes, but the number may be considered negligible. It also includes a pro- 
portion of Armenians and other aUied races whose numbers according to 1921 Census 
Beport are too small to be recorded separately. 

5. Allowing for a 25 per cent, reduction under these categories the residuum of 
9,132 might be taken as the approximate Domiciled European population in the 
year 1921. AUo-wing for a proportionate 10 per cent, increase during the last 10 
years we might place the figure at 10,000. 

6. The total Anglo-Indian and Domiciled European population in the Bombay 
Presidency is approximately 26,000. The proportion of males to females is about 
oq^ual. 

Bepeesentation is the Legislatobe. 

7. Under the present conditions a separate electorate for Anglo-Indians exists 
inasmuch as the definition of “ European ” as expressed in the Bombay Electoral 
Buies (Schedule 11, 1-a) is so framed as^to enable many Anglo-Indians to vote as 
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Europeans. While there is no separate electoral roll for the community it is able^ 
to a limited extent, to influence election of European candidates by voting on the 
European register. In addition Government ensures the representation by nomi- 
nating a candidate from a panel submitted by the Anglo-Indian and Domiciled 
European Association. The system of representation by nomination is not in the 
best interests of a community as it impedes the growth of initiative and respon- 
sibility. The system wiU^disappear in the Reformed Councils and the community 
would be left no alternative but to rely exclusively on the existing method of 
securing representation through the medium of a joint electorate with the 
Europeans. 

8. The Anglo-Indian Domiciled European community is faced with very special 
problems of its own — problems quite distinct from those affecting the European 
who is not a permanent resident in India. The Government of India in its despatch 
on Constitutional Reforms indicated that the main issues confronting the Anglo- 
Indian community were predominently economic and educational. These prob- 
lems resolved themselves at present into facilities for entry into the services and 
facilities for the education of them children. This in the opinion of the Government 
of India was the main necessity for their representation in the Legislature. Now in 
relation to these basic issues the position of the Domiciled European is in no respect 
diflerent from that of the Anglo-Indian. Their economic and educational problems 
are identical. Eor practical purposes these are the issues which are of paramount 
importance to them. It is therefore in the best interest of the Anglo-Indian and 
^miciled European that they should be able to express their views and state their 
case in the Legislature through a jointly elected representative returned by a com- 
mon electorate — an electorate distinct from that which secures representation for 
Europeans who are not habitual residents of India, but who are established here 
for temporary purposes and whose interests are quite distinct from those of the 
domiciled community of India. 

System oe Election. , 

9. We do not propose to enter here into the vexed question of joint versus 
separate electorates. The ideal that the members of a Legislature are in the Legis- 
lature to represent the interests of the country as a whole and not of a particular 
community is based on the assumption that there is a unity and homogeneity of 
interests. Under existing circumstances such a homogeneity or unity of interests 
does not exist. Alternatives must therefore be adopted which take cognizance 
of conditions as they are. 

, lO. Under existing conditions it would he impossible for the community, be- 
cause of its negligible voting strength, to sec^e election of its candidates in com- 
petition with major communities. Two methods are open to it to secure repre- 
sentation — 

(A) A joint electorate with reservation of seats ; 

(B) A separate electorate. 

11. The system of joint electorates with reservation of seats while it guarantees 
representation does not provide certainty of election to the candidate or candidates 
whom a community may consider best suited to represent it. It would be possible 
for major communities by a preponderance of voting strength to impose a repre- 
sentative of their choice on a minor community. 

12. For these reasons the community considers that its representation in the 
legislature should be secured through a.separate electorate. 

The Electoeal Roll. 

18. If representation of the Anglo-Indian and Domiciled European eommunity- 
ia to he secured by a separate electorate, it would imply the preparation of an elec- 
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toral roll for the community. The separate electoral roll must be based necessarily 
on a definition which would limit the electorate to Anglo-Indians and to those 
Europeans who are habitually resident in India and who fot occupationaV purposes 
are classed as statutory natives of India. We would refer the Committee to the 
definition of “ Native of India ” in the India Council Act of 1870 which, to enable 
persons of pure or mixed European parentage to qualify for appointements in the 
public services brought within the definition of the Act any^ person of pure or mixed 
Iluropean parentage who was “ bom or domiciled within the Dominions of His 
Majesty in India of parents habitually resident in India and not established there 
for temporary purposes only ”, The definition may indicate the fines on which a 
definition may be formulated as basis for a separate electoral roU for Anglo-Indians 
and Domiciled Europeans. 

14. If the principle of a separate electoral roll for the Anglo-Indian and Domi- 
ciled European commimity is accepted, it is urged that a recommendation be made 
to Government to give effect to the principle by formulating a definition which 
would place the Anglo-Indian and Domiciled European community on a common 
voting register distinct and apart from the European register. 

15. The Council of the Anglo-Indian and Domiciled European Association 
would be glad to co-operate with Government in formulating such a definition. 

QUALmOATIONS EOR ErANCHISB. ^ 

16. Adult suffrage is admittedly impracticable under existing conditions. An 
educational qualification is the best and most logical basis for the franchise. As 
the introduction of such a qualification will result in an advantage to the advanced 
classes over the backward classes, we are of opinion that the standard be so adjusted 
as to diminish as far as possible the disparity in the voting strength of the two 
classes. Further, for maintaining uniformity, it would be necessary to ensure 
that the standard applicable to those who are educated in European or English 
teachins: schools should not exceed that %vhich is made applicable to persons educated 
in the vernacular schools. 

17. In addition a lowering of the property franchise in urban and rural areas 
would provide a means of enfranchising a larger percentage of the population. If 
not already implied, it is recommended that the property qualification be expressly 
extended to include not only the owner or tenant of a buil&ng but also their co- or 
sub-tenants provided that the rental paid by a person for the occupation of a room 
or rooms within a building is equal to or exceeds in value the prescribed property 
qualification. 

IVIiLiTARY Service Qualifications, 

18. Under the existing military qualifications retired, pensioned or discharged 
soldiers of His Majesty’s Forces are enfranchised. We recommend that the military 
qualification be extended to all those who are able, at the time of the election, to 
certify that their names are “ home on the strength of the Auxiliary Forces and the 
Indian Territorial Forces ” and also to those holding the Volunteer Decoration and 
the Long Service Medal. 


Qualifications for Women. 

19. The educational qualification should apply equally to women. 

20. The property qualification applicable to men should apply equally to women 
holding the qualification in their own right. The wives of all voters should be 
enfranchised. 
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Allotment of Seats. 

21. The Government of India in their despatch, the Statutory Commission and 
the Committee of the Round Table Conference recommend that two seats be 
allotted to the Anglo-Indian Community in the Bombay Council. The object, in 
the words of the Government of India despatch, is to secure to the community an 
adequate opportunity of-^making its views known in the Legislature through suitable 
representatives and that no question arises of trying to allocate seats on the basis 
of such factors as population or political influence. 

22. The community is one of the recognised minority communities in India and 
has participated as such in the various discussions afiecting the proposed Reforms 
in its system of government. It has a distinct history, tradition and culture and 
holds a distinct identity within the body politic of the country. It is confronted 
with special problems which require representation. In common with other com- 
munities it can rightly claim the opportunity to express its views and to state its 
case in the Legislatures of the country ; it can claim the opportunity to participate 
in legislation aflecting its progress and development. Small though its numbers 
be, it has made an effective contribution to the growth of modern India by its 
labours in every department of public service, and, given the freedom for self- 
expression and the opportunity for development, it can and will continue to serve 
its country as efficiently in the future as it has done in the past. 


Mr. S. H. PRATER, M.L.C., Representing the Anglo-Indian and 
Domiciled European Association. 

1. The Chairman : You represent the Anglo-Indian and Domiciled European 
Association ? — Yes. 

2. Your memorandum is very full and I don’t know if there is very much to 
■add to it. You say there are 26,000 Anglo-Indians and permanently domiciled 
Europeans in this province ? — Yes. 

3. At present there is only one Anglo-Indian nominated member of Council ? — 
Yes. 

. 4. What was the recommendation of the Simon Commission as regards re- 

presentation of Anglo-Indians -The Simon Commission did not recommend nomi- 
nation* 

5* You say that the Government of India^recommend that two seats be allotted 
to the Anglo-Indian community in the Bombay Council ? — ^Yes, in the Bombay 
Presidenoy. , 

6. Is that what you on behalf of your community ask, two elected representa- 
tives of the domiciled community including a separate constituency ? — ^Yes. 

7. Mr. Tamle : There are two communities combined, the Anglo-Indian and 
the European Community ? — ^Yes. 

8. What is the membership ? — ^There are branches all over India ; there are 7 
branches in the Bombay Presidency, with a membership of about 1,000. 

9. How many A n g lo-Indians and how many Europeans ? — ^I cannot say. On 
our Managing Committee there is the President, a domiciled European, and 4 
members are domiciled Europeans on a Committee of 10. 

10. With reference to paragraph 7, has any objection ever^been raised to voting 
as a European by an Anglo-Indian ? — Not previously. 

11. Till now there has been no objeetion ? — ^No. 
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12. Then why do you want a separate constituency ? — Because we think our 

interests are different. The * temporary ’ European’s interests, we consider, are 
mainly those affecting trade and commerce, but we are a permanent community 
in India and our interests are those of other communities. ^ 

13. So far as the temporary Europeans are concerned, your^interests and their 
interests are distinct ; so far as the non-commercial Europeans who temporarily 
reside in India are concerned, your interests and their interests are not in conflict ? — 
No. 

14. Your object would be served if you are made a part of or given representa- 
tion in the same constituency along with them ? — e want a constituency compos- 
ed of domiciled Europeans and Amglo-Indians only and distinct from the consti- 
tuency which gives representation to the Europeans. 

15. Do you not think it would be more advantageous for a minority to be able 
to influence the voice of the representative of the majority community rather than 
have one or two members elected although independently ? — No, because I do not 
think there is any chance of a minority community having its own selected candi- 
dates returned because of the possibility of the majority, having a greater voting 
strength, imposing a candidate on the minority. 

16. Supposing it was left to a minority community, would you have any objec- 
tion ? — No. o . 

17. The candidate is to be nominated only by the committee, the voting is to 
be joint ? — By a distinct association ? 

18. By the whole community. Would you, in that case, join a joint electorate 7^ 
— No, not at present. 

19. How would a woman of your community be enfranchised ? — ^I have suggest- 
ed that if we have an educational qualification then we would possibly get adult suff- 
rage on the recommendations made by the Bombay Provincial Committee. 

20. You would suggest literacy as a qualification for women ? — ^I would ad- 
vocate that there be one standard for men and women and they sit together. 
I* would not have a special qualification for women so far as the direct jEranchise 
is concerned because women who would come in by those qualifications would be 
perfectly capable of competing with men, 

21. Only in the rural areas to help those who cannot come in, the wives of all 
voters should be enfranchised ? — ^Yes, because with the property qualification many 
women would not come in and if we brought the wives in they also would get a 
vote. 

22. Diwan Bahadur Ramaswa^ni Mudaliyar : You say the Government of India 
in their despatch, the Statutory Commission and the Committee of the Round 
Table Conference recommend that two^seats be allotted to the Anglo-Indian com- 
munity. May I suggest to you that you are referring to the minority pact rather 
than to any committee of the Round Table Conference ? — No, I am not. 

23. You say the minorities committee made this recommendation for two 
seats for Anglo-Indians ? — It was asked for by my representative. 

24. The Committee did not make that recommendation ? — ^No, 

25. Mr. Winterbofham : At present the Anglo-Indian domiciled community have 
a franchise right on the European roll ? — ^Yes, 

26. Your proposal is to have a roll of your own ? — ^Yes. 

27. Have you any particular evidence to show that this is the wish of the com- 
munity as a whole ? — The question does not arise because we don’t compel any one 
to come in our own register. That is left to the choice of the individual. 

jje He Hi * 

28. Sardar MutaliTf: Suppose the domiciled European does not come on to your 
register, would you still claim two seats ? — ^Yes, I have one seat at present. You 
are doubling the size of the legislature aiCd I am asking for two. 
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This Association has noted the desire of the Franchise Comn3Littee to postpone the 
enquiry regarding the representation of special interests and the creation of the 
bicameral legislatures in the provinces and that a further questionnaire with respect 
to these matters would be issued in due course. After our Association had sent its 
replies to the questionnaire which was already issued in the last week of January, 
another questionnaire was issued to us in the last week, having reference to the 
representation of special interests. As it is expressly stated in the second paragraph 
of “ Preliminary heads of enquiry ” that a further questionnaire “ relating to these 
matters would be issued in due course ” we propose to touch only the salient features 
of our views regarding the representation of special interests and particularly the 
representation of the Landholders with whom our Association is vitally concerned. 


L— PROVINOIAL LEGISLATURES. 


1. Extension oe the Feanchise. 


2. The representatives elected by the rural and urban areas are fairly represen- 
tative of the masses who^elect them. It cannot be said at present that any class 
except the one of Landliolders — Sardars and Inamdars — lack the means of ade- 
quately expressing its needs and opinions. 

l(u-) We would advocate great caution in the extension of the franchise and 
suggest that the present property qualification should be halved. It is not desirable 
to lower it still further under the , present circumstances. 

Franchise should be extended to the following persons i — 

(1) Persons owning a house of the value of one thousand rupees or upwards in 
rural areas. 


(2) Watandars of all grades. ^ 

(3) Ad^dt joint family members other than the principal member provided their 

individual interest in the joint family property separately calculated 
would entitle them to a vote. 

(4) Votes should be given to persons who have passed the Vernacular Final 

examination or have passed English fifth standard examination of any 
recognised English High School. 

(&) An electorate thus constituted will be capable of casting votes as intelli- 
gently as the present electorate. 

(c) Such electorate will be administraliively manageable. 

{d) A8 we consider items 1 (6) and 1 (c) in the affirmattee, no alternative 
suggestions m this respect are necessary. 

* consider that the extension of the franchise as proposed above will bring 

It to 10 per cent, of the population approximately and the percentage will automa- 
tically increase as education advances. 

. .system as mentioned in clause 1 {/) of the questionnaire is un- 

principle, cumbrous, unmanageable and uninteffigible to the general 
and mil be comphoated and expensive. It is indirect election which our 
Association is not prepared to support. We do not consider it suitable to India 

respeitt rre'ir®*^ 

feasible and advantageous and desirable to abolish all 
existing quahfieations for voters and to extend a system of the nature described in 
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clause !(/) of the questionnaire to all adult voters, and confining the electorate for 
all constituencies to secondaries chosen by group* of primary voters. This system 
is opposed to the democratic principle of direct representation. There should not 
be a class of intermediaries between the candidates and the voters. 

(i) Our answers to clauses (/) and (k) are in the negative and it is not necessary 
to consider a suitable size of the groups referred to above? 

(j) This does not survive in view of our answers to clauses (/), (h) and (i) being 
in the negative. 


2. Franchise Qualifications. 

2(a) Leaving aside the great industrial cities hke Bombay, Ahmedabad or 
Sholapur, there is no marked disparity in the operation of the franchise qualification 
in urban as compared with rural areas. Separate representation is provided for 
cities having a population of lakh (100,000) or over. Smaller cities — ^Municipal 
areas — are included in the rural constituencies in which they are situated. If the 
big cities for which special representation is provided are excluded, the disparity 
in the proportion of the enfranchised persons to the population in the Municipal 
areas as compared to that of the strictly rural areas is“ not so marked. About 6 
per cent, of the population is enfranchised in such Municipal areas, while the per- 
centage in the rural areas is about three. This difference is not certainly very marke^ 
and is quite natural. The number of voters in rural areas is so preponderatingly 
great that in elections it sweeps away the number of voters in Municipal areas in 
spite of their higher percentage. No special remedial measures to remove this 
natural disparity appear to be necessary. 

In big commercial centres like Bombay, the percentage is bound to be higher — 
a result which is desirable, as the greater the percentage the better will be the chances 
^or labour being able to influence the elections. 

As such big cities are created into separate constituencies, we need not consider 
the percentage of enfranchised voters in them and compare it with that in rural 
areas with a view to adopt remedial measures. 

We observe that we fully agree with the view of the Southborough Committee 
in this respect. 

(6) Our Association has ail along been opposed to communal representation of 
any kind. 

The franchise qualification should be the same for all communities and our 
Association does not subscribe to the “"idew that each community should have voting 
strength proportionate to its numbers. The principle of representation cannot be 
stretched to mean that each community should have a voting strength in exact 
proportion to its population. It may be above or below as a result of various 
circumstances such as (1) superior knowledge, (2) superior culture, (3) superior 
political training, (4) economic superiority, (5) intellectual superiority and the like. 
We do not think that any community should be deprived of its advantages which 
it has secured for itself by its superiority and advancement. 

(c) We do consider that the possession of property of some kind is a suitable 
test for franchise and that the property qualifications are suitable in principle. 

We have stated in our reply to question 1, clause (a), that the franchise should be 
extended by halving the present property qualifications and have added that persons 
owning a house of the value of one thousand rupees or more in the rural areas should 
be enfranchised. We do not consider that the meaning of the term property 
should be widened to include the receipt of income in cash or kind. It will involve 
greatest difficulties in estimating the inc'ome from agricultural lands and the diffi- 
culties in assessing the wages also would not be less. 
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(d) We are in favour of introducing a qualification based on education indepen- 
dently of property and suggest that all persons wbo have passed their vernacular 
final esanfination or the English fifth standard examination should be allowed to 
have a vote. 

(e) Existing military service qualification should be retained and it should be 
extended to the Auxiliary and the Territorial Forces. 

3. Women’s Sheer age. 

3(u) We are not in favour of increasing the women electorate by giving a vote 
to the wives and widows of men entitled to vote under the property qualifications. 

We add that the educational qualifications prescribed for men should also be 
applied to women and women fulfilling the qualifications should be given the right 
to vote. 

(b) As we are opposed to the group system proposed in paragraph 1(/), this 
question does not arise. 

(c) We have already stated that the educational and property qualifications 
prescribed for men should also be extended to women which will open to them the 
door for elections. We may add that about five women may be co-opted in the 
way suggested. 


4. Representation oe the Depressed Classes. 

We are entirely opposed to creating separate communal electorate for the 
Depressed Classes. We have already suggested the enfranchisement of all the 
watandars which will principally increase the voting strength of the Depressed 
Classes. The Depressed Classes labour under no political Usability. Their pro- 
blem is only a social one. ^ 

Through the general extension of the franchise as suggested, the Depressed 
Classes are likely to secure representatives of their own choice. 

5. Representation of Labour. 

5(a) The lowering of the franchise in urban areas will automatically enfranchise 
the labouring population in the industrial areasl 

Agricultural labour comes from and forms part and parcel of the agricultural 
class in general and no separate provision for them appears to be necessary. 

There is ho plantation labour in this Presidency. 

Direct representation of industrial labour should be provided for through recog- 
nised trade or labour unions. We do not agree with the view expressed by the 
Simon Commission that it was doubtful whether the elections through unions would 
succeed in securing selection of men who are genuine representatives of labour. 

5 (a). Representation of Special Interests. 

1, Our Association considers that the representation of aU the special interests 
should not only be retained but should be substantially increased. The existing 
method of election should be retained and we shall hereafter submit our observations 
about the franchise that should be accorded to this class of sardars and inamdars. 

2. The class of “ Landholders ” is composed of Sardars,, Inamdars, Jahagir- 
dars, Sarajamidars, Talukdars and Watandars each of which tenure has some 
specialities peculiar to it. The term “ Inamdar ” is more or less generic and has 
been used so as to include all the various tenures just specified. 
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3. The landed aristocracy of the Bombay Presidency is an important part of 
polity from time immemorial. It founded empires, led armies, and was principally 
responsible for the civil administration, army and defence. It formei^y wielded 
and still wields a great influence in society. It is in no way .inferior to any other 
class in respect of education and culture, and has not been slow to move with the 
changing times. This class has special advantage of coming into direct contact 
with the villages, for the development of which no class is better fitted. In para- 
graph 147 of the Montagu-Chelmsford Beport it is said : — 

“ The natural and acknowledged leaders in the country areas are the landed 
aristocracy. They generally represent ancient and well-born families, 
and their estates are often the result of conquest or grant from some 
mediaeval monarch. By position, influence and education they are 
fitted to take a leading part in public aflairs. Some of them are begin- 
ning to do so, and our aim must be to call many more of them out into 
the political hst.” 

This quotation is given to bring prominently to notice that the framers of the 
Beport intended to lay down as a matter of policy that this class should be given 
proper facility to play their part in the new order of things. 

4. The interests of this class are extensive. In the Bombay Presidency propel 
(exclusive of Sind) this class holds 2,074J: villages as aBenated, the total number ^ 
villages in the Presidency proper being 20,8361. The net revenue of the aBenat^ 
villages and lands is Bs. 1,07,13,995, the land revenue of the Government villages 
being Bs. 4,30,15,007. Thus it can be roughly said that Sardars and Inamdars 
hold one-tenth of the number of villages which the Government hold and hold a 
revenue which amoimts to one-fourth of that of the Government. 

5. The tenmes, culture and poBtical education of Sind being entirely distinct 
^from that of the Presidency proper, our Association has restricted its activities to 

the aristocracy of the Presidency proper, and we are not going to offer any remarks 
about Sind and Sind landholders. 

6. Having described the interests of our class and their extent we proceed to 
trace the history of the representation accorded to this class in the legislatures. 

7. Since 1861 when Councils came into existence for the first time the necessity 
of representation of our class in the legislatures was recognised and one person from 
our class was being nominated in the Bombay Legislative Council till the year 
1892 when there was a change in the constitution of the legislatures. Elective 
principle came in and one seat was reserved to be elected by the Deccan Sardars 
only for the Bombay Council. The order of Sardars of the Deccan is a creation of 
the PoBtical Department of the Bombay Government, and the inclusion of any 
person in the Bst of Sardars depends exclusively on the sweet will of the Bombay 
Government. The Inamdars, many of whom have interests much larger than those 
of many of the Sardars, remained unrepresented. The order of the Sardars of the 
Guzarat was created about the year 1908, and the Morley-Minto Beforms provided 
one more seat for them in the Bombay Council. Beforms of 1909 went further 
and the landholders of the Bombay Presidency were given a seat in the Central 
Legislature, which was alternately shared by the landholders of Sind and Sardars 
of Guzarat, and landholders of Sind and the Sardars of the Deccan, the Inamdars 
being without votes. 

8. The Sardars and Inamdars pressed their claims for special and adequate 
representation when JRt. Hon. Mr. Montagu came to India in 1917, and waited 
upon him and His Excellency Lord Chelmsford in deputation. Our Association 
placed our case before the Joint ParBamentary Committee when it was formed, 
and being convinced of the justice of our cause, they reported that — 
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“The special representation of the landholders in the provinces should be 
reconsidered by the Government of India in consultation with the 
local Governments.” 

As a result of this, such Inamdars as solely held a whole village as alienated were 
included in the list of the voters for the seat for the Sardars without increasing the 
number of seats for the^ landholders. 

9. We strongly complain that in spite of the expansion of the Bombay Council 
in 1882, in 1909, and in 1920 the Deccan Sardars and Inamdars are just in the same 
place as they were in 1861 when the Councils came into existence vdth respect to 
the number of their seats in it. 

10. We claim adequate representation. Our claim for the greater number of 
seats does not rest merely on the extent of our interest. We are the only cultured 
class that come into direct contact with the village, and shah be of great use to the 
development of the country if proper facilities are afforded to us. The Montagu- 
Chelmsford report says : “ The natural and acknowledged leaders in the country 
areas are the landed aristocracy,” and they further observe in paragraph 148 
“No men are better qualified to advise with understanding and great natural 
shrewdness on the great mass of rural questions which wiU come before the Pro- 
vincial Legislatures,” ^ 

11. Our class has a large stake in the country, and by tradition we are endowed 
i^th a sense of responsibihty and appreciate the difficulties of administration. The 
management of our estates brings us into contact with almost every department of 
the Government, and the presence of this class in adequate numbers wiU serve as 
a healthy check on hasty and ill-considered legislation. 

12. We have persons of all castes, creeds and religions in our class, which, com- 
bined with our culture and social position keeps us above narrow feelings of com- 
munalism. At a time when the evil of communaHsm is rampant, our presence 
in adequate numbers wiU serve as a check to it. 

IS. Wider powers have to be given to the legislatures to cope with the strong 
demand from the public for the same, and they should be so constituted as to ^ogress 
on ^ro^er line$. We record it as our considered opinion that this can be achieved 
by giving the special interests so much representation as would effectively influence 
the deliberations and decisions of the legislatures* We have confidence that re- 
presentatives of the special interests Hke landholders, commerce and university 
will be persons of balanced views, and their voting wiU be guided by reason and 
responsibility. As the popular chamber wiU have real power and control over the 
purse, great care has to be taken of its constitution ; we advocate the pollicy of 
ejfedive representation of the special interests m it 

14. With due weight to these considerations and without exaggerating our claim 
in any w)ay we modestly ask for twelve seats in the Provincial Legislature on the 
assumption that it will be composed of about 225 elected members, and three seats 
in the Upper Pederal Chamber and three seats in the Lower Federal Chamber. 

15. We next proceed to record our views with respect to the franchise in the 
constituencies of the Sardars and Inamdars. 

16. The franchise in this constituency is at present given to Sardars and the sole 
holders of whole viUages. An alienated viUage is a partible property in most cases, 
and a large number of viUages is partitioned amongst the sharers according to the 
Hindu or Muhammadan law. Such sharers remain without representation accord- 
ing to the rules now in force. We advocate that the possession of a whole viUage 
should give to its “ holder ” or “ holders ” the right to vote.-^ Where a viUage is 
held in shares aU sharers should nominate one person from amongst them to exercise 
the privilege of voting ; and if they fail to do it, the holder of the largest share should 
be regarded as the voter. If one person holds more than one viUage, his family 
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should have as many votes as the number of villages owned by him and the votes 
.should be recorded by other adult members of his family. We further express that if 
an inamdar derives an income of one thousand rupees or more from hi^ shares in 
one or more villages, he should be included in this consliituency. Similarly, 
persons holding ahenated lands assessed at one thousand rupees or more should be 
regarded as voters: • 

17. Having thus dealt with the franchise, we proceed to point out some anoma- 
lies existing at present with regard to the allotment of seats. There is at present 
one seat for the Sind Zamindars and two for the Landholders of Presidency proper 
in the local Council. Out of the two seats for Presidency proper, one is allotted to 
^ardars of Guzarat and Inamdars of the Northern Division, and the other to 
^ardars of the Deccan and the Inamdars of the Central and Southern Divisions. 

18. Sind, Northern Division, Central Division, and the Southern Division make 
“the four administrative divisions of the Bombay Presidency. Sind and Northern 
.Division each ha^ a separate seat allotted to the landholders comprised in it, while 
Central and Southern Divisions together are given one seat for their landholders. 
This is an injustice, and it wiU appear still more glarii^ when it is prominently 
brought to the notice of the Committee that the Central Division has 1,043 alienated 
villages, Southern Division has 717 alienated villages, 'vf'hile the Northern Division 
has only 268. 

19. The landholders of Northern Division have no claim for this preferent^. 
iireatment. 

20. Assuming that the Sardars and the Inamdars are given 12 seats in the 
Provincial Legislatures we suggest that three seats should be allotted to the Northern 
.Division, four to the Southern and five to the Central Division. Our Association 
strongly favours plural constituencies with cumulative voting. 

21. Lastly we add that we do not agree with the conclusions expressed in 
5 >aragraph 90 of the Simon Commission Eeport, if some “ landholders ” are returned 
by the general constituency as their representatives, they are returned not because 
they are landholders but because they adopt the principles of the party that puts 
them forth. They come in the legislatures on the party tickets and not as land- 
holders. They thus become the repesentatives and exponents of the principles 
they adopt and cannot be considered as the exponents of the views of the land- 
holders so far as their presence in the legislatures is concerned. Many candidates 
who are returned by the general or special constituencies in the legislatures are 
graduates of the Bombay University, but it cannot be construed to say that the 
representation of the University should be done away with on that ground. In- 
deed. that ground has not been taken'^n the report of the Bimon Commission while 
dealing with the University representation. It is merely an accident that some of 
the candidates that were returned by the general constituencies happened to be 
landholders, and the reasoning of the Simon Commission that the special representa- 
tion of the landholders should be dispensed with on this score is basically unsound. 

22. We seek permission to point out that an amount of confusion arises from the 
fact that Sardars and Inamdars are styled as “ landholders.” The interests of the 
Sardars and the Inamdars are entirely distinct from the Zamindars or the Talukdars 
of other provinces who also are called “landholders,” and are also distinct from 
.those of the “ occupants ” of lands in the Bombay Presidency. 

II.— FEDERAL LEGISLATURE. 

6. Allocation oe seats to British Indian Provinces. 

The functions and powers of the two Chambers of Federal Legislatures are not 
yet clearly defined and we make the following suggestions tentatively : — 

(a) Our Association does not look with favour on the suggestion that the 
representation of the British Indian Provinces in the Upper Chamber should be 
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through the Provincial Legislatures, Our view is that the election should be direct 
with the same franchise that exists to-day for the election to the Council of State^ 

There should not be any nominatioxjs to the Upper Chamber, and the seats 
should be distributed as follows: — 

3 Por Muhammadans. 1 Europeans. 2 Commerce and Industry, 

6 Non-Muhammadans. 3 Landholders. 1 Labour. 

Adult members of a joint family should be enfranchised if their share individually 
calculated would entitle them to a vote. 

(6) The franchise for the Federal Legislature ought to be diherent from and 
much higher than that for the Provincial Legislature. There should not be any 
lowering of the franchise for the Lower Chamber of the Federal Legislature than that 
which at present exists for the Assembly, so far as the property qualifications are con- 
cerned, and we consider that all graduates of any University should have the right 
to vote independently of property. We also suggest that votes should be given to 
adult members of a joint family other than the recognised holder of the estate pro- 
vided that their individual interests in the joint family property separately cal- 
culated would entitle theiSi to a vote. 

(c) We agree with the majority of the members of the Federal Structure Com- 
^BSiittee that the election to the Lower Chamber of the Federal Legislature should be 
direct and based on territorial constituencies. We do not think that the present 
territorial constituencies for the Assembly are unmanageable. Experience goes 
to show that the candidates have been able to maintain sujB&cient contact with their 
electorates. We do not think that indirect elections in the rural areas are either 
desirable or necessary. 

The constituencies in the Bombay Presidency should be divisional and plural 
with cumulative voting. 

There should be provision for the representation of special interests, viz,, Com- 


merce, Insustry and Landholders. 

We propose the allocation of seats as stated below : — 

Non-Muhammadan. 

Bombay City 2' 

Northern Division 2 

Central Division • . . . . . 3 

Southern Division 2 

Sind 1 

Muhammadan, 

Bombay City 1 

Presidency Proper 2 

Smd 2 

Millowners 2 

Commerce . 

Europeans ^ . % 

Labour 2 

Landholders n 
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7. Representation oe Women, Labour and Depressed Classes. 

The wives and vddows of men entitled to vote under the iDroperty qu8>lification 
should not be allowed to vote for the Federal Legislature unless they have the 
necessary qualifications in their own right. Women w'ho have passed the Matri- 
culation examination should be enfrancliised. 

We have already provided for the representation of Labour. 

There appears to be no necessity for special representation of the Depressed 
'Classes in the Federal Legislature. 

We have akeady stated that the representation of other special interests at 
present represented should not only be retained but it should be substantially 
increased. We have stated at the proper place our proposals in this respect. 


Second Chamber in Provinces. 

1. It is the considered opinion of this Association that a Second Chamber con- 
sisting of the representatives of important interests like the Landholders, Com- 
merce, University and men of experience is a necessity in the best interests of the 
people of the Romba,y Presidency and of all its classes and communities. All the 
authorities recommend second chamber as an antidote for unfair and unsympathet5idift"-> 
treatment of the minorities by the majority. The Provincial Legislatures are not 
yet accustomed to use the wide powers that will be shortly conferred on them, and 

a- wide extension of the franchise is under contemplation. The voters have yet to 
learn the importance and proper use of the vote. Many European countries which 
have a perfectly democratic form of government for a number of years have found 
i>hat a second chamber is a useful necessity. Sir A. P. Patro observed in the Round 
^ble Conference that if second chambers were created, “ the drastic powers which 
to at present vested in the Governors would not at aU be necessary ” and no occa- 
sion will arise for their use- 

2. We do not think that the second chamber will cause friction in the smooth 
working of the administration or that a conflict will result between the two houses. 

It was said by the Raja of Parlakimedi in the Round Table Conference that an 
attempt was made by the majority party in his province to introduce drastic legisla- 
tion to deprive certain owners of their property which had vested in them for ages, 
and the party in power would have rushed the legislation through if the Central 
Government had not interfered. Suol^ actions are possible in all provinces and a 
second chamber will be an effective check on the injustice and iU-considered and 
hasty actions on the part of the Lower House. India like other countries in the 
world has vested interests, and unless proper safeguards are provided for in the 
constitution the minority communities and vested interests run a great risk of their 
interests being jeopardised. A second chamber comprised as stated above will 
iiold the balance equal and would serve the best interests of all the classes and the 
communities. 

3. We propose that the franchise for the provincial second chamber should be 
the same as exists at present for election to the Council of State. We strongly 
urge that there should be a second chamber for the provinces for a period of at 
leasst 25 years after which the provinces should consider about its retention. All 
provinces should be kept on idae same footing and it is not desirable that there 
should be a second chamber in certain provinces only. The recommendations 
of the Simon Commission that the Provincial Legislatures should be unicameral 
at the outset and they should subsequently decide whether to establish af second 
chamber is like putting the cart before the horse. 
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Geneeal. 

This Association will submit a separate memorandum on the working of the 
existing franchise. * 


Mr.V. N.MUTALIK, 

Mr-DESAI, 

SARDAR BHASAHEB, 

MX.C«, Thakore of Kerwada. 

1. The Chairman : You represent the Sardara’ and Inamdars’ Central Associa- 
mon ?— Yes. 

2. Can you teU me the membership of your Association ? — ^It is above 500, 

3. What is the qualification for membership ? — ^Any person holding any kind of 
Inam^ but presumably th^ holders of villages. 

4. How many seats have you got in the existing legislature ? — The Sardars and. 
Jpamdars of the Central and Southern Division have only one at present. 

5. And the people of the Northern Division have none ? — ^Northern people have- 
one, and then there is one seat for the Sind Jagirdars. 

6. What you suggest is that in the future council of 225 you should have 12 
seats ? — Yes. 

7. You further suggest that those 12 seats should be distributed between the 
Northern, Southern and the Central Division and Sind ? — My distribution of the Vt, 
seats given in the memorandum refers only to the whole of the Presidency 
proper excluding Sind. 

8. You want 12 seats for the Presidency proper ? — ^Yes. 

9. Do you actually give the distribution you propose in the various districts ? — - 
I have suggested in the memorandum that 3 seats should be given to the Sardarss 
of Gujarat, 4 to the Sardars and Inamdars of Carnatic, I mean, the Southern Divi* 
sion, and 5 to the Central Division. 

10. What is the main ground upon which you claim this special representation 
for the Sardars and Inamdars ? — My main grounds are the following. In the first, 
place, we have historical grounds. We have practically been a class by ourselves 
from time immemorial. Then there is the wide extent of the interests of our class. 
I have stated in my memorandum the extent of our interest in the Bombay Presi- 
dency, Then another important point is that our class is opposed to communalism,„ 
to any sort of communal feelings. We have amongst us Hindus, Muhammadans, 
Mahrattas, practically every community. Then ours is a class with a large stake 
in the country. Then we claim that our influence in the legislatures will be a 
prominent steadying influence. Then, I have further stated in my memo- 
randum that we have been accustomed to act with responsibility and our vote* 
and actions and our deliberations in the Council will be guided by responsibility, 
and lastly the presence of our class in large numbers in the legislatures will be a 
check on hasty and ill.-considered legislation. 

11. You recognise that you are making a considerable enlargement from 3 to* 
12?— But practically we are not asking for any enlargement as such having 
regard to the representation given to us by the Councils Act of Act of 

1892 and the Act of 1909. It was only in 1919 that it was recognised that wet 


i Representing the Sardars’ and 
Inancidars’ Central Association* 
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had been complaining and that we were treated with injustice. Under the Act of 
1861 we had one seat in a council of twelve. His Excellency nominate one from 
the Landholders’ class. 

12. Sir John Kerr : You are asking four seats in thoNorthern Division ? — ^Yes., 

13. How many people would there be in that constituency ? — find from the 
statistics that there are 268 villages which are alienated out of about 2,000 in the 
Northern Division. 

14. Sir Sunder Singh Majithia : You are proposing a provincial second 
chamber for 25 years. Why do you fix this period of 25 years ? — Because 
during the first 25 years we will learn by experience whether there is any 
necessity for the continuation of the second chamber. After the lapse of that 
period we can know. 

15. The Honshu MaryPichford / I see that you are in favour of 5 women being 
co-opted to the Council in case none are elected ? — ^Yes. 

16. Supposing some other method of selecting these 5 women was preferre^i^ 
co-option you would have no objection, I take it ? — Certainly, I have every objec- 
tion because I am opposed to the principle of nomination. 

17. I was not suggesting nomination. Various other methods of choosing these 
women have been suggested. It is too detailed to go into now. Do you attach 
very special importance to co-option rather than some other method of choosing 
them so long as nomination is ruled out ? — I would certainly prefer election to 
co-option. I have suggested co-opiaon because in the circumstances prevailing 
in India women may not like to stand if they have to go round the districts can- 
vassing. Their position will be too delicate. It was for that reason that I sug- 
gested co-option. Certainly, I would prefer election to co-option. 

* m * * * ic 

18. Mr, Butler / I understand that there are Sanads and treaties ? — Yes. 

19. There are guarantees ? — In our statement which we submitted to the 
Hound Table Conference we mentioned it. 

20. Suppose you receive those guarantees, would you still ask for the same^ 
number of seats ? — Yes, because for presenting our point of view on matters 
coming up before the legislature we would require adequate representation. 

21. Is it your idea that the constituencies will coincide with the divisions ? — 
I have submitted in my memorial that for the three northern, central and southern* 
divisions, three seats should be given to the Gujarat Sardars and that the alloca-- 
tion should be by cumulative voting and plural constituencies. 

22. Dr. Anihedhar / You have three seats now in the Bombay Legislative 
Council by separate representation ? — ^Yes. 

23. In the last Legislative Council you had altogether 16 representatives elected* 
from the general constituencies ? — Yes. 

24. Fifty-eight out of the total number of members, were either landholders- 
or landowners. That is the finding of the Simon Commission May have been. 

25. Do you mean to say that you challenge it ? — I do not challenge it. 

26. And the Simon Commission came to the conclusion that, as a matter of 
fact, your class, far from being under-represented, was considerably over-represented 
and therefore they made a recommendation that, hereafter, there was no necessity 
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for special representation for your class 1 — ^Yes, that is stated in paragraph 90 of 
the Simon ^Commission report. But my reply to that is that those landholders 
who were elected by lihe 

27. I am coming to that later on. For the moment the fact is that you people 
who want special repres^entation are in no sense under-represented under the 
existing electoral system ? — ^We are under-represented under the existing system 
because other persons who are returned by the general constituencies do not 
represent landholders’ interests. They represent the interests of the constituency 
which elects them. 

28. You are not in a position to give us any figures to show how your consti- 
tuencies of landholders are composed ; how many are Brahmans, how many are 
Mussalmans and how many are non-Brahmans and depressed classes. Will you 
be able to send such a statement hereafter ? — ^Yes, I can give you a statement 
prepared from the list of voters. But all the owners of the 2,000 and odd villages 
to which I have referred in my statement are not voters. The list of voters is 
prepared by the Government and you can get that list from your office. 

99. You said that the representatives of your community are non- communal ? 
—Yes. 

30. You remember that there was a measure moved in the Bombay Legisla- 

Council called the Watandars’ Bill ? — Yes. 

31. Would you tell us how your representatives voted on that Bill ? — ^Well, 
on principle they ought to have voted for the retention of the Watans. 

32. There was no question of the destruction of the Watans. The only ques- 
tion was whether the Brahman priests should make a compulsory levy on the 
villages which were inhabited by non-Brahmans. There was no question of the 
destruction of Watans. Am I right in saying that those who represented your 
class, voted against the Bill ? — ^Your first premise I would like to enlarge this way. 
It was not a question of the Brahman officiating and making a levy. It was a 
question of the rights vested with the Joshis as Watandars. So the protection 
of the Watandar is our right and for the service which he had to perform he is 
entitled to a levy. 

33. Is it a fact that most of your representative landholders are Brahmans 
^and that the Joshi Watandars are Brahmans ? — Even if the representative of 
the Inamdars had been a Muhammadan, it is his duty as a matter of principle to 
oppose the Bill. 

r 

34. Now, you want separate electorate for yourself ? — ^Yes. 

36. You would not be satisfied if an arrangement is made whereby a certain 
number of seats is reserved for your class in the joint electorate ? — ^In a joint elec- 
'torate of the Inamdars ? 

36. In a general constituency in some district in the Northern Division if a seat 
is reserved for you and a candidate who is entitled to vote in your constituency 
is elected, would you not think that that person is a true representative of your 
class ? — ^No. 

* * Jlt * He * 

37. A system of reservation of seats for your class wiU not give ytur class a 

true representative ? — No. Having regard to our special interest, it would not. 
Our franchise is different. ^ 

38. That is all right. You still maintain it ? — Because our interest is separate. 
The general electorate is not cognisant of* our interest and for that reason that 
.representative will not be a true representative of our interests. 
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39. He will be subservient to the general electorate ? — He may be subservient 
to them. 

* H* ^ ^ 

• * 

40. In answer to Mr. Butler you stated that you wanted guarantees in tbe 
constitution that the rights of private property will not ip. any way be abrogated ?• 
— Yes. My prayer at the Round Table Conference was that ail the treaties and 
sanads and solenan promises made to us on behalf of His Majesty’s Government 
should be respected by the future legislatures. 

41. You want a guarantee of that sort to be incorporated in the Fundamental 
Rights, and notwithstanding that you want representation r — Yes, 

42. Why ? — Because there is every necessity for it. No House will be truly^ 
representative of the people of all classes unless all the classes of the country are^ 
represented in it. 

43. But if you once get a guarantee, even if the legislature passes a law violat- 

ing your rights, there is the remedy open to you to go to the court and get the law 
nullified. Why then is this representation ? — ^We do not go into the council simply 
for the protection of our own interests. We are also citizens of the Bombay 
presidency and as patriotic citizens are as concerned with the welfare of the 
province as the other citizens. Therefore our point of view must be heard in th^ 
legislatures. ^ 

44. Your claim for representation is not merely a claim based upon protection 
of your own special interests but is based also upon the fact that you are a class by 
youmelf and therefore entitled to have adequate representation ? — ^In the whole- 
province. 

45. Ixrrd Duffmn .* Was the record of the Inamdars last year a good one ? — 
«%I^id they constitute a stable and steadying element in the Government ? How 

did your representative behave in the last difficult year t — The record of our class 
is that we are in the first place sworn to loyalty. In fact it is a stipulation in the 
terms of our Sanads. 

46. That is, in the last few years you have been loyally co-operating with the^ 
Government ? — ^Whenever we were called upon by the Government, we generally 
cooperated with them. We did not join the non-cooperation movement. We 
did not join the Congress movement. 

47. Mr, Chintamani : Will you kindly explain what you mean by saying that 
* the order of Sardars of the Deccaia is a creation of the Political Department 
of the Bombay Government ’ in your written statement ? — I mean that the 
Sardars are created by the Government of Bombay according to its vnU, 
Because a man is a Sardar it does not necessarily mean that his son also will be 
a Sardar unless he is so recognised by the Bombay Government. 

# Sjt 4! * * * 

48. You say ; * Thus it can be roughly said that Sardars and Inamdars hold 
one-tenth of the nu mber of villages which the Government hold and hold a 
revenue which amounts to one-fourth of that of the Government.’ Does this 
mean that you have an unlimited right for increasing the assessment of your te- 
nants ? — No. We have no right to increase the assessment of the tenants. It 
is done by the Government after a period of 30 years just as in the Government 
villages. 

49. But when the Government wan'J to enhance the revenue, can they also en*. 
hance the revenue which you have to pay ? — ^No. 
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60. So the tenants have to pay more, but not you ? — No. 

61. Yftu get increase in net profit ? — ^Yes. 

52. Have your interests ever been in peril on account of anything done in the 
Xegislative Council ? — Impaired, Yes. Once there was a committee appointed 
presided over by Sir Narayan Chandavarkar to provide for educational cess and 
that committee actually proposed that half of the revenues of the Inamdars should 
he taxed and utilised for this purpose. 


53. Khan Bahadur Aziz-ul-Huque : When you say that you claim your rights 
‘as citizens of this country, I take it that you claim your right just as every other 
citizen claims it ? — I claim my right as the representative of a class. If you 
-read my whole statement you will notice that it is based on one piinciple and that 
is that in the legislature both the masses and the classes must have representation, 

54. In your idea, the Mussalmans who number about 20 per cent, of the popu- 
iation can have three representatives and you landlords consisting of a thousand 
people should have also three representatives. Is it in consonance with your idea 
- of equal civic rights to all ?*— Yes, because as I have stated, I am opposed to com- 
munal representation. 

You want these special seats in the interests of the landholder ? — Yes, 
in the interests of the landholders as well as in the interests of all. 

56, Let the rest of the presidency take care of itself ? — Why should we not 
Be responsible for them too ? 

67. On behalf of the landholders, will you be prepared to enfranchise every 
landlord in your electorate ? — Provided he has an adequate standard of property. 

58. What is this adequate standard of property ? — ^The standard of propertj^ 
which I have stated in my memorandum. 

69. So you consider that the landholders who have an income below Bs. 1 ,000 
have different interests from yours ? — No. Their interests do not conflict with 
ours. But somewhere some limit has to be fixed. 

60. I want to know whether there is any conflict between the interests of the 

landholders of your class and the landholders of the lower class having an income 
below Bs. 1,000 ? — eh, the principle is that the classes must be represented. 
Landholder is a misnomer for our class. Our class is the class of Sardars and 
Inamdars. * 

61. So, you do not want representation for landholders ? — Now I would ask 
you to give the exact meaning of the term landholder in your question. If you 
mean that a person who pays Bs, 5 as assessment is a landholder, I do not include 
him in the term ‘ landholder’. By the term ‘ landholder’ I mean big landholders 
in the sense that they are Inamdars and Sardars. 

62. I wanted to know whether there is any conflict of interest between the 
landholder of the higher type and the landholder of the lower type ? — ^There is 
a conflict of interest between an Inamdar and a person who just owns a bit of land. 

63. You have stated that your villages have been divided among a large number 
oi sharers and therefore you have proposed that one of them should vote or the 
largest of them should vote I — ^Yes. 

64. Are you prepared to extend the franchise so far as your constituency is 
^concerned to every co-sharer in the village «?— There must be some limit put some- 
where and that limit I have suggested in my memorandum. 
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65. WLat I want to know is whether you want to confine your electorate to 
the landholders ? — To the Sardars and Inamdars. 

66. You have also stated that a village is held in shares and therefore an 
Inamdar’s property after his death is divided among his son«. Are you prepared 
to enfranchise all the five sons on the ground that each one has a share in the village ? 
— No. My reason for this reply must go on record. It is this : the holder of a minor 
share does not care for the inam at all. Only big sharers care for the inams. 

67. When you say class interests must be represented, may I ask your views 
about another matter ? In consideration of the fact that 12 should be your 
representatives, what should be the representation of the agricultural labourers ? — 
It is very difficult in the rural areas to define an agricultural labourer. The agri- 
cultural classes are themselves small holders of land and that class is overlapping 
always with agricultural labourers. There is no class of pure agricultural labourer 
as such. 

88. You say that you (the landed aristocracy) founded empires, led armies 
and were principally responsible for the civil administfahon., army and defence and 
so on and that you are the natural and acknowledged leaders of the country. If 
this is so, why do you fear that the general constituency will not send you as its 
representatives ? — If the people send us as their representatives, then our men who 
go there will not be representatives of our class, but only representatives of the 
people. They cannot represent our interests. 

« * 4e )|C » 

69. Mr. Govemion : The Inamdars have stated that they want to be included 
in their constituency both a person holding an ahenated land paying Bs. 1,000 
assessment and an inamdar who derives an income of Rs. 1 ,000 from his shares in 
the villages t — Yes. 

70. How do you suggest that the returning officer will be in a position to dis- 
cover whether a particular inamdar has got Rs. 1,000 income or less upon his land*?— 
That wiU be done from Government records. 

71. You say deriving an income of Rs. 1,000 from his shares” ?— All the 
shares are registered in the revenue records and if any inamdar wants franchise on 
that score, then what he should do is to take certified copies of his shares in the 
various villages showing the amount and if they total Rs. 1,000 then he will be 
entitled to have the vote. 

72. You say that the interests of the inamdars are on the strength of their 
occupation of land and therefore yoft will include in your constituency inamdars 
who pay Rs. 1,000 assessment in any large ryotwari zamindari No. 

73. Why ? — The ryotwari landholders’ interests would be identical with the 
interest of the occupant. The interests of the inamdars are different. 

74. Mr. Munawar : In answer to 2 (c) you say that the franchise should 
be extended by halving the present property quahfications and that persons owning 
a house of the value of Rs. 1,000 or more in the rural areas should be enfrancMsed 
Who wiU be able to do the valuation of the houses ? — It will have to be done by 
i)he authorities as they do at present. 

75. How many such houses will there be in a village ? — It will depend on the 

wealth of the villages. In Bagayat villages with canals, etc., there will be many 
such houses. ^ 

76. What do you propose with regard to the other villages where there are 
not many houses of that value ? — Such persons will come under the franchise arising 
•out of the payment of assessment. 
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77. So tMs IS not a convenient basis to suggest ? — Every system bas some evil, 
and this is tbe least objectionable I should say. 

78. you say that the lowering of the franchise in urban areas will practi- 
cally enfranchise the population in the industrial areas. You say that for your 
interest separate representation would be required. Bo you mean to suggest that 
for Labour no separate representation is required ? — In cities like Bombay when 
there is lowered franchise lakhs of labourers will get the franchise and they can put 
up their candidates. 

* « 

79. Then in that case, is it not inconsistent with what you §ay with regard to^ 
trade unions, i,e,, that representation of labour should be provided through trade 
unions ? — ^In addition to that special representation of labour, they wiU have this 
further chance of getting into the Legislature. 

He Hi He ♦ 

80. Bao Bahadur Angadi : Under 6(a) at the end of paragraph 3, you have 
put in an extract from the Montagu-Chelmsford Beport, and the last sentence 
reads thus : ‘Our aim must be to call many more of them out into the* political 
list ’. I want to know whether the construction you have put upon it is this, 
that they intended to caTve you out in the political list by creating pocket 
boroughs or they wanted you to face the general electorate ? — ^The paragraph 
that a policy of encouraging the landholders to come out in public life be 
adopted. Whether they come through pocket boroughs or in open election or by 
means of special representation is a different matter. 


* 


♦ 


* 


* 


* 


81. Bao Bahadur Kale : May I know whether he (Thakore of Kerwada) is 
representing the landholders ? — (Sardar Bhasaheb)! Yes, 

82. And he was returned by what constituency ? — I was returned by the sardarsr 
and inamdars. 

83. You have stated here that you want a second chamber because you think 
it would represent the important interests like the landholders and men of experience. 
And if a second chamber is constituted, do you still want separate representation 
for sardars ? — would urge for it ; we must have the opportunity to place our 
point of view on the questions that will come up before the house. 

84. Sardar Mufalih : You were a member of the last Legislative Council also ?— 
(Bandar Bhasaheb) ! Yes. 

85. Sixteen members were then sitting, an^ simply because some members of the 
general constituencies were landholders, this number swelled ^-—{Sardar Bhasaheb)t 
I think I challenged a statement in open Council by moving a resolution. I main- 
tained then and I maintain now that the term landlord was used in a very loose 
sense. A man having two acres of land was included for the purpose of this calcula- 
tion as landlord. A man having a single hut and paying rent was also included 
My idea of landlord was as shown in the Montf ord report. That report defined th© 
landlords quite clearly. 

86. Outof these 16 members who were from the landlords constituencies, about 
9 came from Sind landlords constituencies ? — ^Yes. 


87. Khan Mh^ur AUahJbaJcsh : Are the tenants of Inarndto represented in f h© 
le^lature ?---CertamJy ; occupants have votes in the general constituency 
vators of the private lands of Inamdars belong to the agricultural classes. ™ 
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88. They have no special representative on the legislature ? — 'No, The repre- 
sentatives of the general constituencies are the representatives of the ^ricultural 
classes. 


Memorandum submitted by the INDIAN CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION 

Poona. 

[ The answers to the Questionnaire express the opinion of the Protestant Indian 
Christian community in Poona which was ascertained at a public naeeting con- 
vened for the purpose.] 


I.~-PROVI]SrCIAL LEGISLATUEES. 

Section 1. 

Extension oe the Ebanchisb. 

• 

(a) Property quaHfication, viz,, payment of rent, land revenue or tax should be 
substantially lowered. Voters for local bodies such as municipalities, Distric t an(T 
Taluka Local Boards, Panchayats, etc., should have the right to vote for eieffflSjtm 
"to the Provincial Legislative Councils. 

Uniformity of franchise as between constituency and constituency should not be 
pursued if that results in depriving sections or units of population of the right to 
elect their representatives. 

(b) Yes. 

(c) Yes, local authorities and local officers of the Government should be charged 
with the responsibility of the maintenance of the electoral roils and the provision 
and supervision of polling arrangements. 

(d) Nil 

(e) Answer to (a) is not based on calculation of exact figures but it is recom- 
mended that when those qualifications are adopted no insistence should be placed 
on any arbitrary percentage. 

if) The proposal is too involved to be workable and if actually put into practice 
will not make for direct touch between the representative and the constituency. 
Moreover such a provision is likely t® be abused by designing persons in the rural 
areas. 

{g) Does not apply. 

{7i) The system of indirect election of representatives should not be introduced 
for electing representatives to the Provincial Legislative Council. 

(i) Does not apply. 

(j) Does not apply. 


Section 2« 

Franchise Qua-LIHOations. 

(a) Exact information is not available but it is presumed that such a disparity 
exists. It is therefore suggested that the proposals in answer to (a) in Section 1 
should be adopted ; and wherever necessary and possible a qualification such as 
ownership of land or cultivation of lease land above a certain minimum or being 
.a householder should be introduced. * 
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(h) Differences in the voting qualification prescribed for different communities 
and sections of population are as a rule undesirable. But in particular cases and 
areas sucb^a variation should be introduced with a view to confer the vote on citizens 
who would not be enfranchised by the general qualification. 

(c) Property qualification understood in its widest sense is the most reliable 
index of the responsibility of the voter. It must however be understood that it is 
only one test of the voter’s responsibility and public spirit. There are other 
tests such as education, experience of public affairs or occupation of responsible 
posts. 

As suggested in (a) Section 1 the present limits of property qualification should 
be substantially lowered. 

(d) Provided administrative and similar difficulties are overcome it might be 
provided that in the case of the Depressed Classes mere literacy, in the case of 
the backward communities the completion, say, of the IV Vernacular, standard,, 
and in the case of the advanced communities success in examinations like Verna- 
cular Final, Matriculation and higher examinations should be considered as supple- 
mentary voting qualifications to the general property qualification which itself 
should be substantially lowered as suggested above. 

(e) Yes, In the case of the Auxiliary and Territorial Forces service extending 
_over the minimum number of years provided at recruitment should be insisted 
^u;5oi> Membership of training corps without any service liability should not 

qualify for the franchise. 


Section 3« 

Women’s Stjeeeage. 

(a) Ail women who satisfy the requirements of the general franchise should b<? 
allowed to vote on the same conditions regarding age, etc., as men. Over and above 
this to reduce this disproportion as between the voting parts of the male and the 
female population as far as it is desirable and possible to do so in the present condi- 
tions of India, it should be provided that mere literacy in the case of women belong- 
ing to Depressed and Backward Classes and the passing of an examination such as, 
say, the IV Vernacular standard, in the case of women belonging to the advanced 
communities, should qualify them for a vote. It is not considered advisable in the 
present conditions of India that merely being a wife or a widow of an enfranchised 
citizen should qualify women for the vote. 

(h) Hot applicable. 

(c) A certain minimum percentage of women members should be secured in the 
legislature. It is however considered that at least for a few years to come nomina- 
tion will be a more suitable method than co-option to fill those seats if they are 
not filled by women candidates elected at the polls. 


Section 4. 

Eepresentation of Depressed Classes. 

Ho remarks to offer with reference to the composition of the Depressed Classes. 
As a provisional measure it is suggested that a certain minimum number of seats in 
the Local Legislative Councils should be reserved for the D*epressed Classes and 
should he filled by election from the common electoral roll. If a sufiScient number 
of candidates from the Depressed Classes 5o not take part in election the deficiency 
should be made good by nomination. 
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Section 5. 

Representation of Labour. 

It is suggested in answer to Section 1 (a) that variation in voting qualifications 
should be adopted wherever possible to bring in as many members of important 
.sections of the population within the fold of the electorate a§ possible. 

This method should be particularly followed in the case of the working classes. 
Moreover a certain minimum number of seats whose number will vary fiom pro- 
vince to province according to the importance of labour in the life of the province 
concerned should be reserved in the Legislative Council. If in the general election 
a sufficient number of labour representatives are not elected to fill these seats they 
may be fiUed by nonoination. In areas where organised labour exists registered 
labour organizations should be consulted regarding the persons to be nominated'; 
No definite basis for allotting representation can or need be laid down. An attempt 
should be made to lower the franchise itself so as to bring in as many labour repre- 
sentatives by direct election as possible. In the meantime a certain number which 
will secure adequate opportunities for the expression of labour views should be 
provided. 


Section 5(a). 

Representation op Special Interests. 

Subject to the remarks made above about labour and with the exception of 
landholders who it is considered do not require any special representation, it is 
admitted that such special interests as Universities, Commerce and Industries 
should have the opportunity to send representatives to the Legislati^'e Council 
principally for expressing their views on matters afiecfcing the province in general 
and their own interests in particular. The present qualifications with respect to 
^University elections should be substantiaEy lowered say to all double graduates and 
to graduates of three years’ standing. An attempt should be made to see whether 
in particular areas common representation for European and Indian Commerce 
eannot be arranged for. 


IL— EEDERAL LEGISLATURE. 

Section 6. 

Allocation of seats ^to British Indian Provinces. 

(а) It is accepted that the Upper Federal House should be composed of members 
elected by Provincial Legislative Councils by the method of single transferable vote. 

(б) In principle no such difference is desirable between the popular federal house 
and the Provincial Legislative Council. 

(c) Direct election to the lower federal house should be secured as far as possible. 
The difficulties of having unmanageable constituencies wiU be minimized by increas- 
ing the number of members say to 400 to begin with. In urban areas which should 
secure their own quota of members in proportion to population much difficulty is 
not expected to arise, as even when more than one city has to be grouped in one 
constituency it will not be difficult for the candidates to maintain touch with their 
voters. In the rural areas indirect election for some years to come at least appears 
to be inevitable an^ this can be best arranged for by constitutiug the local bodies 
such as the panchayats as intermediaries between the primary voter and the candi- 
date. Where no panchayats exist ad hoc electoral committees should be set up. 
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Section 7. 

Repeesentation oe women, labour and depressed classes. 

The same principle should be followed as indicated in the case of Provincial 
LegislativeOouncils. 


Section 8. 


General. 

It is not desirable that the Committee should start with any preconceived con- 
viction about a certain maximum or minimum percentage of enfranchisement.. 
Given the goal of adult franchise, it should be the endeavour of the Committee to 
find out as many ways as possible to ascertain the responsibility of the would-be 
voter. Any percentage that such a procedure 3delds should be accepted as the 
best under the circumstances. Secondly any disparities, privileges and special 
qualifications created for the time being should be declared to be provisional and 
subject to revision after the lapse of a stated number of years, 15 or 20. This should 
leave the door open to the establishment of a uniform electoral basis in the future, 
if by that time adult suffrage is considered impracticable. 

In connection with this questionnaire of the franchise Committee we would 
like to point out the fact that no distmction whatever is made between the “ de- 
pressed ” and the “ backward classes.” In fact in the Simon Commission’s 
Report though the Backward Tracts are mentioned, the Backward Classes and 
have nowhere received any attention. The Backward Classes are 
to be round partly amongst the non-Brahmins and partly amongst the Depressed 
Classes. It is this midway position that the Indian Christian, especially the 
Protestant section, occupies and the result is that owing to its high rank in literacy 
it is ranked third amongst the communities in India and thus foregoes the sym- 
pathetic and special treatment accorded by the Government in the matter of 
appointments, etc., in the public services and other privileges granted to the “ back- 
ward classes.” The majority of the Protestant Indian Christian community is^ 
drawn from the Depressed Classes but owing, as stated above, to its progress in 
education it is not classed as such, although in commercial enterprise, in initiative, 
in the possession of landed property, etc., it possesses all the characteristics of the 
Backward Classes. Under these circumstances we desire to point out that for all 
practical purposes the community should be classed as belonging to the Backward 
Classes and thus be entitled to all the privileges granted by the Government ta 
those classes. 


Mem0randum submitted by the CATHOLIC GYMKHANA> Bombay.^ 

PROVINCIAL LEGISLATURES. 

I. Extension of Eranchise. 

{a) Existing property franchise be reduced by one-half to one-fourth. 

(h) Yes. 

(c) Yes. 

(d) Does not arise. 

(e) Yes, We have no objection to the electorate being further enlarged on, for 
example, an educational basis. 

{/) We are concerned with Bombay and we are of the impression that the group 
system will not be feasible in Bombay, and therefore the question of joint or separate 
constituencies does not arise for Bombay. 
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(gr) Does not arise. 

(h) We consider that tins would be neither feasible nor advantageous. 

(i) Does not arise. 

(j) Does not arise. 


II, FrANCHISB QUALmOATIONS. 

(a) As we are acquainted with Bombay, this question does not arise. 

(b) We are in agreement with the proposal of giving each community a voting 
strength proportionate to its numbers provided this is made applicable oiily to such 
communities as would not secure such representation under the adopted system or 
systems -f franchise. 

(c) We consider the existing property qualifications suitable provided the existing 
limit is lowered as suggested above. 

(d) Yes. We are in favour of introducing a qualification based on education 
independently of property. The educational qualification we suggest is TV Verna- 
cular or ni English. 

(e) Yes. 


III. Women’s Sxjferage. 

(a) We agree that the wives and widows of men entitled to vote undejjihe^ 
property qualification should be enfranchised provided they are 21 years mdT 

(fi) Does not arise for Bombay City. 

(c) We are not in favour of the Local Legislature co-opting women members. 
We feel that women should stand for election on the same footing as men. 

IV, Eerresentation oe the Dereessed Classes. 

We are of the opinion tdiat the term Depressed Classes ” should include only 
the untouchables. 

We are of the opinion that the Depressed Classes will not be able to secure all 
the representatives of then own choice in the general electorate. We therefore 
think that for a limited period of time, say 10 years, they should be given a 
separate electorate. 


V. Rerresentation or Labour. 

(а) We think that Labour in BoAbay which is or will be organized should be 
given reservation of seats with a special electorate. 

(б) Does not arise. 

VI. Representation or Special Interests. 

That all the special interests represented at present should be retained, and we 
strongly suggest that representation be given by a special electorate or otherwise 
to all the Professions, such as the Medical, Legal, Engineering, etc., through their 
recognised or registered institutions. 

THE FEDERAL LEGISLATURE. 

VI. (a) We agre^. 

(6) We agree and suggest that graduates of Indian and British Universities 
be added. 
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(c) We consider that election to the Federal Lower House should be by terri- 
torial constituencies and by the direct vote. 

VII, We think that a labour representative should be elected through the 
registered Jrade Unions. 

Anolo-Inbians. 

We suggest reservatioij of seats in a joint electorate. 

Indian Christians. 

We suggest reservation of seats in a joint electorate. 


Rev. R. S. MODAK, MX.C., Representing the Protestant Indian 
Christians of the Presidency.* 

Dr. J. A. D*SOUZA, M.L.C., Representing the Catholic Gymkhana. 

1. The Chairman : Are you speaking together ? — {Mr, D’' Souza) : 1 am 

speaking on behalf of the Catholic section of the Indian Christian community. 

(Mr, Modah) : I am speaking on behalf of the Protestants. 

2. What is the total Indian Christian population in the Province ? — 

: 274,087. 

3. Can you tell me how many Protestants and how many Roman Catholics ? — 

I can give you the figure with regard to Bombay, I am afraid not with regard to 
the whole presidency. In the Bombay city it is about 92,270 and of these about 
60 to 70 per cent, belong to the Catholic denomination. 

4. Do you agree to these figures ? — {Mr. Modak) : Yes. 

5. In other provinces the Indian Christian population, both Catholic and Pro-^ 
testant, have asked for separate electorates for the Indian Christian community. 
What is the view of the Indian Christians in this province ? — I can give you the 
view of the Catholic section. I have got the resolution passed in the month of 
September 1930 where we Cathohcs all met together in the Cowasjee Jehangir 
HaU, at a rough estimate about three or four thousand Catholics, and this is the 
resolution that was passed ? — That this meeting of the Catholics of Bombay 
dissociates itself from the resolution passed at the All-India Catholic Conference 
at Mangalore demanding separate electorates for Indian Christians as they are 
detrimental to the interests of the country and the community and expresses itself 
in favour of joint electorates with reservationrof seats for the present and that the 
President be empowered to forward this resolution to the Secretary of State for 
India and to the Viceroy.” That is the mandate to me. 

6. You want reservation of seats in the joint electorates, how many ? — ^I base 
my conclusions on the Nehru report and claim three seats for the Indian Christians 
in the Presidency. 

* The Rev. R. S. Modak, in a letter which he sent subsequently, stated : — 

“ In the course of my evidence, it was suggested that three reserved seats 
be granted to the Indian Christians on the Bombay Legislative Council. Further, 
these be divided into Bombay and other districts. Bombay being the largest 
Christian centre, two seats be given to it. The third was proposed for Karachi. In 
population, Ahmednagar-Decoan stands next to Bombay and therefore deserves 
to have the third seat. Then, both at Bombay and Karachi' Catholics are in the- 
majority and they are likely to get all these seats if they are fixed for Bombay and 
Karachi, which will cause discontent in tfee Protestants.” 
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7. Do you want multi-member constituency in which there will be reservation 

of seats for the Indian Christians ? — ^Yes. , 

8. That will mean that you will have three multi-member constituencies in order 
to get reserved seats ? — Yes. 

9. Where would you have them ? — Two seats in Bombay and one sea^B possibly 
in Karachi. 

10. The rest of the population would have no representation ? — ^In that case 
villages may be grouped together and districts may be ,put together. Karachi 
may be put together with some districts round about. 

11. Somehow we must arrange for the rest of the community to be represented T 
— ^That is why 1 suggest it may be made up of Karachi and the surrounding dis- 
tricts. 

12. You must limit the constituency with some regard to the population.. 
Your proposal is quite clear, 3 seats in multi-member joint electorates in Bombay 
and Karachi, two reserved seats in Bombay and one outside, in Karachi. That is 
your proposal ? — ^Yes. 

13. {To Rev. Modah) : What comments have you to make on that ? — {Mr, 
Modah) : I suggest that we have three seats but not necessarily one in Karachi 
alone as a permanent measure, because we have a much greater population in 
Ahmednagar than in the Deccan. , 

14. Do you want separate electorates or joint electdltates ? — We would like to 

be treated along with other minorities in a general way but we would prefer joint 
electorates with reservation of seats. 

15. You want multi-member constituency in some centre where there is ^^ge 
Indian Christian population ? — ^Yes. 

16. Your proposal does not differ fundamentally from Mr. D’Souza’s except 
that you might prefer Ahmednagar to Karachi ? — Yes. 

17. Lord Dufferin : Why do you want Karachi ? Ahmednagar is 4 times as 

large, — {Mr, Souza) : I suggested Karachi because it is an important centre. 

^18. But you want a place where there is a lot of your community, not because 

of its importance ? — ^That difficulty may be got over by combining other districts 
with Karachi for the purposes of voting. I am not hot on Karachi. 

19. In Kaira you have a bigger population ? — ^Yes. 

20. The Chairman : What representation have you at present ? — One seat 
by nomination. 

21. Dr. Ambedhar : You propose three seats. Would you, for instance, permit 
a man residing in Poona to stand as a candidate for a reserved constituency in 
Bombay ? — I expect that will be so if residential qualification is going to be elimi- 
nated. That is what we proposed ifi our Provincial Committee’s considerations. 
In that case any member from any district can stand anywhere. 

22. Bao Bahadur Angadi : With regard to the enfranchisement qualification 
you say in (2>) “We are in agreement with the proposal of giving each community 
a voting strength proportionate to its numbers provided this is made applicable 
only to such communities as would not secure such representation under the 
adopted system or systems of franchise.” ? — That is what my Committee felt. 

23. You have stated that there should be educational qualification. Do you 
mean to say if this educational qualification is given the proportion will remain 
the same as suggested there ? — ^I don’t see how exactly one question fits in with 
the other. 

24. By introducing this qualification do you know that the advanced com- 
munities "will be giv«en adult franchise ? — ^My community had not the faintest 
idea as to what number would be enfranchised under the educational quali- 
fication. 
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25. With regard to ** representation of special interests ” yon say “ we 
strongly suggest that representation be given by a special electorate or other- 
wise to all the professions, such as the Medical, Legal, Engineering ”, etc., why 
do you suggest that ? — ^That is the view put up by the Committee but I hope you 
will not lay any particular stress upon it. It is the view of the majority ; it is 
not unanimous. » 

« ^ « He « « 

26. Mr. Haji: Youdiave said that in the general electorate you wish to 
reserve three seats for your community. Do you expect on the general electorate 
to get representation of your community ? — I don’t think there should be any 
difGiculty. 


Memoranaum submittea by tbe BOMBAY PRESIDENCY HINDU 

SABHA. 

The Bombay Presidency Hindu Sabha has the pleasure of submitting its views 
to the All-India Eranchise Committee on the points raised by them in the Ques- 
tionnaire. The replies are in the order of the questions. 

1. {a) If literacy is adopted as a quaMcation for a voter, it wiU raise the number 
of voters to 11 per cent, there being, according to the 1921 Census, 10,468,000 adult 
^ poguktion of British District in the presidency over the age of 20. The number 
ofuu^rates for corresponding age of 20 and over is 1,157,182. Besides literacy, the 
existing property qualification should be lowered so as to enfranchise 25 per cent, 
of the population. The number of literates preponderate in urban areas no doubt 
but this will not give larger representation in the Legislature to urban areas unless 
the number of voters in urban and rural areas determines the number of representa- 
tives of urban and rural areas in the Legislature. Literates are generally more 
intelligent than illiterates and they should be enfranchised. This brings the 
franchise to about 11 per cent, of the adult population only and methods have 
be explored to enfranchiso about 14 per cent. more. This can be done by enfranchis- 
ing cultivating owners and their wives or widowed mothers of male owners. In the 
1921 Census, the number of cultivating owners of land in the British portion of 
the Province has been returned as one million two hundred and seventy-four 
thousand males and four hundred and fifty-six thousand females. The number of 
cultivating tenants being one million seventeen thousand males and three hundred 
and eleven thousand females respectively. If franchise is for the present extended 
to cultivating owners and theic wives and widows to the exclusion of the culti- 
vatic^ tenants, about two million persons or more will be enfranchised and this from 
rural area® which, at the samethne, will raise the number of women voters nearly 
equal to that of men. 

{Z>) We think such voters will be capable of casting an intelligent vote. 

(c) Such an electorate would be admMstratively manageable though more 
labour and expense may be required than at present, 

(d) An answer does not arise in view of the above. 

(e) Further extension of franchise than that suggested above is of course desir- 
able, and it may be left to the choice of the reconstituted central legislature or to 
that of the provincial legislature with the approval of the Central Legislatures. 

(/) The Sabha is not in favour of mdireot elections, the reason being that a voter 
does not know whom he is sending as his representative to the legislature under such 
a system. If adult suffrage is considered as impracticable* for the present (the 
Sabha, however, does not share this view) franchise should at least be extended to 
about 25 per cent, of the population, ^roup system should never be applied to 
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towns, even if it is applied to rural areas. The Sabha, however, d^es not favour 
the group system even for rural areas. 

{g) In the event of separate constituencies being framed for group electors^ 
any qualified voter and not only group electors should be qualified tc^ stand as 
candidates for such constituencies. 

{h) The Sabha is against abolishing the existing system of direct election and 
confining electorates for aU constituencies to secondaries ^chosen by groups of pri- 
mary voters, as, in its opinion, indirect system will hamper the growth of political 
education and sense of political responsibihty of the voters. 

{i and j) Answer does not arise in view of above. 

2. ITeANCHISE QUAXmCATIONS. 

(а) There is a disparity at present in the operation of the franchise qualifications 
in urban as compared with rural areas. This can be rectified to some extent by 
lowering the standard of qualifications and maMng it uniform but it cannot be 
removed altogether unless adult suffrage is adopted. 

(h) Each community may be given a voting strength proportionate to its 
numbers provided it can be done without making a distinction between the com- 
munities with regard to their voting qualifications. It^is difficult to achieve this 
object without introducing adult suffrage. 

The Sabha is against separate electorates being retained as they are incompatible 
with the principles of responsible government. They are apt to create frictio«f*ffii 
misunderstanding between the nationals of the country. The principle of reserva- 
tion of seats in joint electorates may, however, be adoped to give fair representa- 
tion to minorities. 

(c) Possession of property of some kind either by way of ownership or occupancy 
is not, necessarily, a suitable test of fitness for the franchise but in the absence of 
^nlt suffrage, it has to be adopted, independently of literacy. 

{d) Yes, we are in favour of introducing a qualification based on literacy inde- 
pendently of property. 

(e) Yes. 

3. Women’s Eeanghise. 

{a) Wives and widowed mothers of men entitled to vote under the property 
qualification should be eufranchised. The same literacy qualification for women as 
for men would not give women as many votes as to men, because the percentage 
of adult literate men to adult males and of adult Hterate women to adult females 
in the British portion of this presidency is 19 and 2 respectively. Hence, in order 
to increase the number of women voters, it is also necessary to lower the age of 
literate women to 16 years while in the case of property holders of then wives, it may 
be fixed at 18 or 21 years. 

(б) In the event of a system of group representation being established, there 
should bo separate groups for men and women, as women in communities observing 
purdah may not come forward to exercise their votes in mixed groups. 

(c) As a temporary measure, legislatures may co-opt women members to an 
extent not exceeding 5 per cent, to ensure some representation for them though this 
is not very necessary. 

4. Bepbesentation oe the Depbessed Classes. 

In the case of the Depressedyiasses, the^method of representation by nomination 
should no longer be continued. 
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As enumerated in the Beport of the Depressed Classes and aboriginal Tribes 
Committee, Bombay Presidency (March 1930), about 36 castes and sub-castes are 
generally included in the term. 

Group* system is imdi^irable even in case of the Depressed Classes. Adequate 
number of seats should be reserved for them in joint electorates, 50 per cent, for 
members from amongst their own community and 50 per cent, for those who will 
declare that they are for abolition of untouchabiiity and wiU work for it. This 
arrangement should be limited only for ten years as reservation has a tendency to 
stereotype caste system. It is not necessary to give weightage to any community 
in the presidency. 

5. Bepresentatiou of Labour. 

Bepresentation should be given to organised labour in cities through the Trade 
Unions. We cannot suggest any method of giving representation to agricultural- 
labour except through adult suffrage. 

5-a. Representation of SpEaAL Interests. 

Our view is that representation of special interests such as University and Com- 
merce may be retained, but European and Indian Commerce should have joint 
electorate with reservation ?of seats for Europeans through such common electorates. 
Such reservation should be limited to a period of ten years only. 

6. Federal Legislature. 

Allocation of seats to British Indian Provinces, 

We are in favour of the proposal that representatives of the British Indian 
Provinces in the Upper Chamber should be elected by the Provincial Legislatures 
by a single transferable vote. 

In the case of Federal Legislature the franchise qualification, both of literacj” 
and property, should be higher than in the case of provinces. 

Our objections to indirect system of election have already been recorded above. 
Political education and responsibility are important factors to be considered in this 
connection. Indirect system does not promote either of these. Moreover indirect 
elections by group systems are much more open to malpractices than direct elections. 

8. General. 

The Sabha feels bound to emphasize the fact that as separate electorates are 
'detrimental to the sustenance and growifii of^ationalism, they should not find place 
in the constitution. Differences of religion or creed do not obliterate the vital 
nnity of interest in most matters that substantially affect the life. Economic 
interests of different classes of each community must coinicde and the legislature 
will mostly deal with such questions. All that is necessary is to guarantee in the 
constitution to all communities freedom of religious belief and worsliip, subject to 
public order or public moral and further to guarantee to all nationals of the country, 
equality of civil and political rights and admission to public employment functions 
and honours according to the merits of the individuals without distiuction of caste or 
creed, as has been done at the instance of the Leagxie of Nations, in a number of 
constitutions framed in recent years in various countries where there has been a 
diversity of race, religion or language amongst the people. The British Government 
is one of the big powers who are members of the League and have played an impor- 
tant part in the shaping of the minorities* treaties concluded between the British 
and other powers on the one hand and the new countries on the other. The prin- 
ciples and solutions adopted by the League of Nations with regard to the protection 
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of the minorities deserve and command serious consideration for acceptance and 
application in this country also, the problems in those countries being almost identi- 
cal to those in this country, ’ ^ 

The Committee desires to make an observation with regard to weightage. It 
is obvious that weightage cannot be given to any section of the community without 
making a direct encroachment on the rights of the other section or sections of the 
community and such an encroachment must naturally be Sorely resented by the 
section affected by it and form a source of constant rankling and friction between 
sections and sections of the people without doing any real good or benefit to the 
favoured section. Assuming however that it does any good to any section it is 
still objectionable, impolitic and indefensible. The aim of the constitution framers 
should be to do away with inequalities and disabilities, if any, attaching to any sec- 
tion of the community and not to create new inequalities or add to any if existing. 

It is easy to imagine why weightage does not find place in the constitutions and elec- 
toral systems of any country where protection of minorities has been guaranteed 
in the constitutions of those countries through the intervention of the League of 
Nations. It is plain enough that weightage cannot be given to any section or 
community without setting at nought the principles of equal justice and f airplay 
for all persons and sections of the community, and without brushing aside consi- 
derations, which are very important, of future harmony*and goodi^ among all 
concerned. 

The principles evolved and applied in the case of nearly 20 countries inclujjp#* ^ 
Albania, Greece and Turkey for the protection of minorities, by the League of 
Nations, stipulation in regard to which constitute obligations of international 
concern and are placed under the guarantee of the League of Nations, are sound 
and rational solutions, and represent collective wisdom of the nations. They are 
capable of promoting harmony and goodwill between different sections of the people 
of those countries and secure Mendly treatment to minorities and co-operation from 
minorities with the majority. These principles cannot be discarded or disregarded 
with responsibility and statesmanlike foresight for the real interest not only of the 
countries but also of the minorities themselves. 


Raja Bahadur GOVINDLAL SHIVLAL MOTILAL, Representing the 
Bombay Presidency Hindu Sabha. 

1. The Chairman : You represent the Bombay Presidency Hindu Sabha t — 
That is right. 

2. Mr. Jayakar is your President ? — -Yes. 

3. You are in favour of the extension of the suffrage to 25 per cent, of the popu- 
lation. Is that correct ? — Yes. 

4. That is, 50 per cent, of the adult population ? — Yes. 

5. And you make various proposals here for doing so ? — Yes. 

6. You are against any form of indirect election — group system ? — Yes. 

7. As far as women suffrage is concerned, you are in favour of enfranchising 
wives and widows ? — Yes. 

8. And you are broadly in favour of the system of reservation of seats. Does 
that mean that you are in favour of multiple member constituencies 1 — Yes. 

9. Por the present system ? — ^Yes. 

10. Diwan Bahadur Bamaswami Mudaliyar : You suggest that the depressed 
classes should be represented 50 per cent, by their own number and 50 per cent, by 
anybody who is in sympathy with the depressed classes ? — Yes. 

lY 
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11. How. would you apply that test of sympathy ? — I have said those who de- 
clare that they shall stand for the abolition of untouohabUity. That is the test 
I apply. 

• tie % * 

12. You suggest tiiat commercial interests should be represented by men elected 
by a joint electorate of Europeans and Indians. Have you any reason to believe 
that Indian commercial interests will agree to this proposal 1 — ^I think they would.. 

13. Have you tested their opinion by any means ? — ^I am a member of the 
commercial community and I know that this will meet with their approval. 

14. Are you a member of the Indian Chamber of Commerce ? — I am. 

* * ^ Ht 

15. Dr. Ambedkar : What are the interests that are represented on the Cotmoil 
of the Hindu Mahasabha ? — ^AU sections of the Hindu community. 

16. Will you tell me whether there are members of the depressed classes also ? — 
There are members not on our Council but they are members of the general body. 

17. How many ? — There would be about 50 members of the depressed classes, 

18. There are none on the Committee ? — Not on the body that was respom 
sible for drawing up thig memorandum. 

♦ ♦ 5 »: * * * * 

Si. 3Ir. Butler : Do you believe in the special representation of the landownera 
I nd millowners ? — Yes, we are in favour of it. 

20. You do not mention that in your memorandum ? — ^No. 

21. How would you work this European and Indian Commerce ? — They shall 
have a joint electorate. (Just as they have to-day their separate electorates,)* 
There will be one common roll for Europeans as well as Indians and they shall 
jointly elect members and there will be reservation of seats for Europeans. 

22. Would you have cumulative voting ? — Yes, we might have cumulatave 
voting. 

23. Mr. Haji : In a joint electorate would the overwhelming majority permit a 
candidate of the minority community to be elected of their own choice ? — The 
choice will lie with the merits of each individual and not with this community or 
that community. 

24. The choice wiQ be with tho majority 1 — Yes. 

25. Mr. Jadhav : You recommend that literacy should be one of the qualifi- 
cations Literacy should be the test. 

26. Will not that give adult vote to the advanced communities ? — Yes. 

27. And backward communities will not be enfranchised 1 — They will be. 

28. The advanced communities will have more adult voters on the list, while 
in the case of the backward communities a very small proportion will be enfran- 
chised ? — ^Yes. 

29. Is that the right procedure ? — ^It is considered to be so because you cannot 
give the vote irrespective of qualifications to anyone and everyone. You require a 
certain test. You have got to select men who have got some qualifications. 

30. You mean that the administration of the country should be carried on by 

the advanced communities and the backward communities should quietly submit 
to that administration ? — This aspect 

31. Is that the goal of the Hindu Mahasabha ?— That is not the goal. Unless 

you give adult franchise we have advocated that. * 
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32. Sardar Mutalih\' You say^ in your memorandum that any representa- 

tion for special interests should be retained only for 10 years. What is your ground 
for keeping that only for 10 years ? — ^We have to take into consideration the 
attitude and the views of the Government and the other communities also. 
Taking that into consideration we have suggested reservation for 10 years. 
Otherwise we would not have suggested it. • 

33. How can you judge the mind of the next Council towards special interests ? 

— ^This refers to reservation for commercial interests — European and Indian. For 
10 years seats should be reserved and not after that. * 

34. Should they have a joint electorate ? — ^Yes. 

* 4c * ^ :it * * 

35. Bao Bahadur Kale : About women franchise you say wives and widowed 
mothers should be enfranchised. Suppose she is not a mother and is in a joint 
family ? — If the husband is the elector and if he is living then the wife may also 
be erifranchised. But there may be cases where the husband may not be living 
and there may be a son. The mother of the son, that is the widow, will not be a 
wife. If she is a widow how are you going to say that her husband was entitled to 
vote — That is why we say widowed mothers. 

36. My question is about the widows of a joint family without a son ? — You 
are referring to a case where she may not have a son. 

37. Yes, widow without a son ? — You should have a*vote for her. 

38. Mr, Winterhotham : Will you tell me what is the idea underlying your 
recommendation that European and Indian Commerce should have 0 
electorate with a reservation of seats for Europeans ? — The idea underlying 
European and Indian Commerce will have greater co-operation. 

39. Do you know how the present representatives are elected and how do you 
think is your proposal going to make their interests more common ? — There is a 
certain amount of community of interests between them and therefore they will work 
together in elections. There will be better feeling between Indian and European 
commerce, just as you have in the Millowners’ Association Europeans and Indians 
together. Similarly in so many walks of life and so many items of business Indians 
and Europeans have an identity of interest. Where their interests differ this re- 
servation comes in and works for some time. 

' ♦ * ♦ 4c 4e !|: 

40. Bao Bahadur A savale : In your memorandum you say ‘ we cannot 
suggest any method of giving representation to agricultural labour except 
through adult suJSrage.’ If adult suffrage is not introduced what becomes of the 
agricultural labour ? Do you mean to say that there should be no representation 
for them if adult suffrage is not reached ? — We have not yet been able to think of 
any method by which they can be represented. 

41. You have suggested many other things, educational qualification, giving 
the vote to widowed mothers and wives, but nothing has come to your mind as 
regards agricultural labour. You have not considered as to who are to be 
enfranchised ? — ^It really comes to having adult franchise and we favour adult 
franchise. We do not want to make any distinction between interests and interests. 

4c 4c * 3|c * 4c * 

42. Dr, Solanki : May I know the aims and objects of your Sabha ? You 
said its aim is the removal of untouchability ? — ^It is the organizing of the BQndu 
society. 

43. Do you also get back people to your fold by Shudhi ? — Yes, 


is that 
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I am very happy even at this late stage to utilize this opportunity to express 
my views on many vital questions relating to the tough problem of the extension of 
the franchise which is bristling with no few administrative difficulties and the 
vast variety and complexity of which looked for a time a sufficient ground not to- 
undertake the task of expressing so widely divergent views even among certain 
sections of the Liberal Party to which I have the honour to belong. But other 
more substantial reasqps have prevailed upon me and I am submitting, therefore,, 
my views, though somewhat late. 

2. There are, however, special reasons why persons of my way of thinking should 
express even with the scanty material at their disposal, their opinion, at the present 
moment, on such of the live issues or questions of the day as are most closely con- 
nected with the impending constitutional advance based upon a broader and more 
comprehensive franchise in the absence of universal adult suffrage which is now 
generally recognized as the goal of all parties in the country but the immediate 
realization of which has to be postponed for some time for very sound reasons. 
The time thus gained should now be utilized for the paving of the way to bring 
into existence the reality or the actuality of general adult franchise by a steady 
advance which should be provided for in the constitution in regard to stages for 
its gradual expansion till the goal is reached with the help of education and better- 
ment of the general condition of the masses. There are many who are very closely 
associated with the Liberal Party and who have zealously laboured for over one 
or two decades in popularizing some of the neglected causes, the need for the recog- 
TftWiin of the importance and justice of which is now being clearly felt as a result 
of the political education the country has received in the past ; and any measures 
or steps, therefore, which members of that party would now advocate would be 
such as would necessarily support these causes and promote them in the interests 
of the minorities, the depressed classes, women, aborigines, and labouring classes, 
because by improving their lot without the sacrifice of any basic principles and by 
enfranchising them ; for in that way alone, they feel that the coimtry and the Gov- 
ernment could secure a truly effective and responsible democracy. Any constitu- 
tion that could be forged for the good of the country must be so drafted that there 
would he definite endefivour at effecting a healthy fusion of the so-caUed different 
interests that have come to be magnified to-day and at bringing about a harmonious 
welding of the apparently conflicting elements. This alone would be the real test 
of a healthy, sound, and truly national and political advance towards the achieve- 
ment of the status of equal partnership within the British Empire which is our 
goal and which, if secured without any loss of time, in a proper spirit, would bring 
contentment to the classes and the masses of the country and secure steady all- 
round progress. The end of all political reform and freedom is social happiness 
to achieve which is the object of every political organization and more so of a party 
like the one to which I belong. 

3. It is the firm conviction of people of this school of thought that the true 
progress of this land will rest upon the system of franchise that comes to be evolved, 
its nature and scope, and the ways and means that are adopted to introduce it. 
Moreover, it is the firm belief of men of liberal thought that unless a few basic 
principles are defined and closely adhered to, such as adult franchise, joint elec- 
torates, merging of classes, equal opportunities, removal of sex or class bar, etc., 
the introduction of any wider system of franchise would not be conducive to true 
permanent national interests of the country and healthy growth of the masses of 
the people whose happiness and contentment must be the aim of any well-regulated, 
rightly developed and fully organized political community. 

4. I am, however, painfully aware of the intricate nature of this problem which 
is complex in its character and very difficult of easy solution. Moreover, it is so 
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very -widely different in different provinces that any attempt at even a reasonable 
unanimity would be sheer impossibility, but barring extreme views, it is quite 
possible within reasonable limits to fix up a few essential points for agreement, 
so as to indicate the working basis for a scheme which with some modifications 
needed by local conditions, without sacrificing the essentials, could be n^de appli- 
cable to most of the territorial divisions of India. I would like to reiterate the im- 
portance of a correct and comprehensive method of franchise because that alone 
would furnish the foundation or substratum on which the edifice of the political 
reform with Provincial and Central Governments is to* be successfully reared up. 
In order to make the political and constitutional progress broadbased, the fian- 
chise must be large enough. It must extend to those realms that were so far be- 
yond the scope of its operations. 1, as a Liberal, have no hesitation in declaring that 
I feel and believe that the British Government does honestly desire to grant a very 
substantial measure of political advance in the shape of Dominion Status, so as to 
make India an equal partner of the British Commonwealth. The contemplated 
reforms, therefore, must be in strict consonance with that policy. Particular cars 
has to be taken at this stage that the system of franchise should be so devised as 
to avoid the common errors of making it too wide and elastic as to leave out the 
best brains, culture, other powerful resources and useful elements in the country 
outside the scope of its working, and to divide the people into many waixing and 
obnoxious groups. It should, moreover, afford ample scope to fulfil or satisfy 
the legitimate ambitions and desires of those classes ^at have now' awakened t-o a 
due sense of their importance and status, and let us also hope to a proper sense of 
their responsibility. It must further so obliterate the differences that the society 
should be rid of aU divisions and factions which cut people asunder and th^ 
society and the community to pieces by encouraging the separatist tendency. The 
system oi fi'anchise should make for unification and not lesult in disintegration. 
If one strengthens the socio-political fabric the other makes society most feeble 
and renders it a prey to interested groups in no w'ay national in their outlook. 

5. This is not the place to go into the history of the question of the gradual 
widening of the franchise and the principle and the policy of representation to the 
different legislatures ; but it is useful to bear in mind at this stage of the discussion 
that any steps that might have been taken in the past by any responsible statesmen 
or political leaders to placate the sympathies of special interests to avoid difficulties 
in the way of national advance, they were more or less a matter of expediency 
for the time being, but not a permanent healthy policy defined. They were tem- 
porary props. These transient palliatives could not be made the basis to build 
thereon a permanent superstructure meant to serve the purpose of a w-orkable 
and stable constitution on broad basis, in no way, however, inconsistent with the 
basic principles that ought to guide the truly democratic machinery of Govern- 
ment entirely national in outlook and capable of producing lasting results to secure 
the true welfare both of masses and the classes who have to be so knit together 
in bonds of true patriotism as to produce one solid mass or brotherhood of loving 
and progressive citizens of this vast country and also of the great Empire, living 
in peace and promoting good-wfiU among all the subjects of His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment. 

6. The above-mentioned principles have so far governed the conduct and 
activities of the party styled “ Liberal ” but which is both truly liberal and entirely 
national in its outlook in the past since the impact of Western culture and civili. 
zation. The observations that will be made hereafter in the examination of the 
several topics that have been touched in the questioimaire emanate in that spirit. 
They are as follows. The aim and the policy of universal adult suffrage, the methods 
that are going to be advocated, and sought to be adopted to secure it in as large 
a measure as possible, the qualifications for, and the limitations that come to be 
imposed upon, its application, the need for its expansion and the lines along which 
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its extension has to be pushed on, the modes of securing an Adequate representa- 
tion of the yet unenfranchised groups or classes like the women, the depressed classes, 
the aboriginal classes, and the labouring classes residing in urban as well as in rural 
areas, 

7. There are some other subjects belonging to this category which come to be 
mixed up unavoidably in this general survey, but which have been specially kept 
out of account. As far as possible this memorandum will not touch (questions 
like:— 

(a) Special electorates for minorities. 

(5) Representation of special interests. 

(c) Advisibtlity or otherwise of creating bicameral legislature within the Pro- 

vinces. 

(d) The qualifications or disqualifications of candidates. 

These questions, however, are so interlinked that it is very difficult to avoi<3- 
references to them while discussing the wide issue of the franchise and the ultimat® 
voting strength that would be secured at the other end of the legislative ladder and 
the time that would be needed to climb it. 

8. The questionnaire issued by the Indian Franchise Committee, however, deals 
principally with the following subjects, among others, and calls for an expression 
of opinion specially with regard to the following : — 

(fl) Franchise for elections to Provincial and Central legislatures. 

( d) method of election — direct indirect. 

(c) The pi'oportion of the adult population that could be enfranchised anew 

in addition to those that have been already put on the electoral roll. 

(d) The merits or otherwise of the group system. 

(e) The difficulties in the way of giving effect to the accepted basis of 

franchise or suffrage. 

(/) Qualifications of voters. 

(g) Groups of voters — territorial or communal. 

Qh) Representation to women, 

{%) Representation to the depressed classes. 

{j) Representation to labour. 

{h) Representation to the aborigines. 

(Z) Special interests not covered by the above classification. 

I shall now deal with the above questions t>ne by one as far as possible. 


(1) Franchise, 

9. Granting that universal adult suffrage was the generally accepted and truly 
legitimate goal to be reached within a reasonable time, the present strength of the 
.existing electorate is very unsatisfactory. For instance, in a Province like Bihar 
.apd Orissa it is reported to be “ only just over one per cent, of total polpulation ” 
and in a few other progressive provinces it is not supposed to exceed 3 per cent, 
of the population. Thus, a fresh start to enfranchise 10 per cent, of the popula*- 
Mon, would not he a bad beginning to go ahead with that objective ; though some 
of the officials see many initial difficulties. The constitution should definitely 
lay down a judicious scheme of lowering the franchise, so tha^ the proportion of 
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enfranchised adults would be steadily on the increase and in course of time, by 
gradual steps, we may be within an easy reach of the goal. Having once definitely 
adopted the policy of broadening the franchise, attempts could faithfullj be made 
to overcome the obstacles and difficulties by introducing a large element of avail* 
able non-official administrative machinery with facilities to cope with the diffi* 
culties and to carry out faithfully the work entrusted to it to bring by gradual- 
steps within the enfranchised circle 10 per cent, of the#total population. There- 
ought not to be much difficulty in securing presiding or returning officers or poUing^ 
stations as pointed out by officials who have to bear the brunt of the actual work. 
These could be had in the persons of Head Masters of Schools, Municipal servants 
of superior grade, Officers of the Cb-operative and Agricultural and Health Depart- 
ments, as also of Co-operative Banks, etc. For women voters special returning or 
presiffing officers could be enlisted, as suggested by a lady witness, in the persons 
of School Mistresses, Nurses and Health Visitors not employed in Hospitals and 
having a day’s holiday. All these could be armed with instructions about the pro- 
cedure to be followed in such cases in the same way in which census enumerators 
are trained and employed. The difficulty of polling booths or stations could with 
some effiort be removed. Schools, Municipal buildings, Ghavadis, other buildings 
of public utility concerns, etc., could be found for this purpose of a temporary 
character. Even the courtyards of temples and other^places of worship could be 
borrowed or rented for small consideration. 

In order to secure for enfranchisement 10 per cent, of the population several 
methods have to be used. First, the franciiise has to be lowered, secondly, Crural 
parts where even the lowering of the franchise would not be of much avail, group 
system could be introduced. The two-fold method would yield the desired results.. 
Grouped areas might form a constituency with the power of electing representatives 
to the provincial legislatures. The villagers and the backward people though il- 
literate are not devoid of commonsence and though it would be difficult to assert 
that they would be above influences, they would learn to cast their votes intelli- 
gently and independently in course of time. The remedy is more in action than 
in caution. Group system has its own advantages and lessons. To some it makes 
a powerful appeal as an educative factor of the simplest kind, requiring very little 
outlay, and quick in results. It is free from the evils of separatist tendency and 
brings all classes of people into one mould. The principal motive in supporting 
the group system of voting is to encourage public spirit among the poor unenfran- 
chised section of the population and the need of freely mixing among them all 
on the part of the better classes. It is preferable to have such a constituency 
open to those who are on its rolls. Persons chosen by groups to vote in their be- 
half should be those who could satisfy both qualifications of property and educa- 
tion as they would be called upon td take much wider and intelligent interest in 
affairs not only relating to their locality or constituency, but also in affairs of much 
broader application. Effort should be made to avoid permanent cleavage bet- 
ween rural affairs and urban affairs. Narrowness does not elevate the person 
but degenerates and keeps one down. 


Extension by group system. 

10. I would suggest a group of 15 unenfranchised adults of both sexes irrespec- 
tive of caste, class or creed leaving the duty of framing them to akeady existing 
units of organization for civic purposes like the Municipalities and District Local 
Boards through their subsidiary branches or divisions, it being made obligatory 
on Government seryants or revenue officials in immediate charge of such areas 
to render the necessary help to these public bodies. Voting in such groups should 
be arranged by show of hands as is now; done in rural areas for the election of Vil- 
lage Panchayats or Sanitary Unions according to the provisions of that Act under 
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the supervision of the Mamlatdar. The “ Statesman ” dated the 17th of February, 
1932, in its Delhi edition observes with regard to this as follows : — 

“ What is necessary, therefore, is some system eof indirect election by ecroups 
of a Mnd that would enable every man to feel that he had a share in controlling 
events. This is a possibility to which the Oommitte is devoting much of its at- 
tention, and its ideas on the subject seem to be growing in definiteness as it moves 
about. What may emerge from the deliberations, we imagine, will be something 
of this sort. The adult population will organize themselves into groups based upon 
the village or the union or some other community. These groups will elect a mem- 
ber each who alone will vote on their behalf when the election comes round. The 
preliminary activity need be only of the simplest ; for any sort of registration that 
sought to assure membership of a group to every individual in the land would 
be too cumbrous and expensive to contemplate. All that is wanted at first is 
fri&ndly gatherings round the village tree, a form of deliberation in which the Franchise 
Committee itself has indulged. But in the new India, whatever it is to be, political 
institutions will not be established on clean sites. What already exists will have 
to be used, adapted or removed. There are already electorates, individuals have 
votes aa individiials in virtue of certain qualifications. If indirect election through 
groups comes to be the fashion of the land, what is to happen to these ? They 
can hardly be disfranchised because something else has been thought of. Some re- 
conciliation of the two shbuld be possible. What seems clear beyond question 
is that Indian sentiment, while favouring a wider franchise, recognizes the im- 
*** pos&biUty of adult franchise, and that the group system is a wider and more demo- 
oratic^ntrivance than a direct system limited to a small percentage of the popula- 
tion. When “ one man, one vote ” is out of the question to every man an in- 
terest in one vote ’’ may be found a useful substitute.” The result of this system 
of group voting though indirect would be substantial addition to voting strength 
so as to secure something more than 10 per cent, of the population which is nearer 
three times of the present strength, thereby enabling the yet unenfranchised 
adults to feel though indirectly a kind of organic connection with the Government 
of the country. A certain section of the politically minded public is distinctly in 
favour of direct representation and would not be very enthusiastic about the com- 
bination of both the direct and indirect methods of representation ; but it would 
be readily conceded that there are obvious advantages in Lord Zetland’s proposal 
of the group system styled as “ Mukhi System ”. It deserves a trial as it would 
lead on to the goal of adult franchise. 

Feanchise Qualieioations. 

11. In the absence of adult suffrage it hj^ been found necessary to fix some 
minimum qualification for the exercise of the vote which has a great value as an 
instrument of education. The result of the present system of property qualifica- 
tion has been to restrict the franchise. "The only way to widen it in order to reach 
the first landmark of the enfranchisement of the 10 per cent, of the population at 
the present moment is to lower it to one-fourth of what is to-day ; and further in 
the case of those v\ho are unable to satisfy the property or rental qualification or 
that of payment of land tax or the chowkidari tax or any other tax, simple educa- 
tional test of having passed the Vernacular Final Examination in Urban Areas 
and the Vernacular Fourth Standard Examination in Rural Parts should be added 
to the qualifications. According to some people the voter ought to have some 
stake and possession of property in the form of an asset yielding some income on 
which the voter has to maintain himself or herself is a stake and a sound qualifica- 
tion. Such a factor would conduce to the wealth producing capacity of the countiy. 
Moreover, we must pinvide some direct incentive to the gro'^b of knowledge in 
this country and that is w^hy we could enumerate literary certificate on the part 
of adults of 21 as a qualification. Buch a qualification would encourage the spread 
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of education and emphasize the importance of the diffusion of knowledge and cul- 
ture. These must be stressed as they form some of the most vital forces of advano 
ing civilization. It is easily granted that many disparities do at present exist as 
a result of the present system of franchise, especially with regard to women, labour- 
ing, aborig^'nal, and the untouchable classes, but the best way to remove or to mini- 
mize the disparities would be not to put a premium upon illiteracy and poverty 
but to remove the defects by reservation of seats in joint electorates to make up a 
certain proportion as a temporary measure. It is very difficult to see the grounds 
on which military service should be counted as a qualification for voting. If this 
form of service is to be retained as qualification it would be difficult to reject the 
claims of other more risky or hazardous services like the “ Naval Service ” and the 
Air Service I would either do away with the militaiy service qualification or 
admit the other services to this previleged position. I would rather not count 
this as a qualification in these days of Peace Pacts, Disarmaments, and League 
of Nations. 


Women’s Suffrage. 

12. Among the most aggrieved parties in the country women have been the worst 
sufferers socially and politically for centuries past ; and the wrongs of the centuries 
unfortunately could not be righted in a few decades. It is a matter of deep national 
pride that woman is wide awake to her place in the society and is justly conscious 
of the importance of her close association in work to promote nation-building 
activities. Their recent participation in the ever widening public or national 
social service has earned for them the universal attention, respect and Esteem 
which could surely stand them in good stead. Their ever increasing contribution 
to the growing national life is most admirable. Educationally their advance is 
very re-assuring and naturally they have begun to show resentment against the 
treatment that was meted out to them. They demand those rights to which they 
feel entitled by virtue of their work and worth- In brief they claim equality of 
opportunities and also of service surely. The steady progress which they have 
made in several walks of national life has made a very powerful appeal to the poli- 
tically minded and educated people in the country. There is observed great eager- 
ness aU-round to do them justice by recognizing their status and their service. 
The spirit of appreciation and the rectification of past mistakes is reflected in the 
dictum of the Indian Statutory Commission to the effect that “ the Women’s move- 
ment in India holds the key of progress, and the results it may attain are incal- 
culably great”. Woman, therefore, is no longer an object of pity or commisera- 
tion. She is a great ally. The advocates of their cause have made a strong case 
and it should be a matter of pride to share aU national work with woman bj’' grant- 
ing her a large measure of political povier for public good by admitting them to the 
suffrage on such terms as would enable the self-respecting among them to enter 
the arena of pohtics and public life by open door. There are some among them 
that would claim nothing short of adult franchise and would consider any other 
proposals short of universal suffrage as “ undesirable expedients The adult 
suffrage on which women pin their faith so stoutly has a great merit of avoiding 
many intricacies respecting all classes that deserve admission into the domain of 
enfranchisement. The Indian Social Reformer of the 27th of February^ 1932, puts 
its claims very lucidly but succinctly. It says : — 

“ Adult suffrage is the only means of giving an effective voice to the women of 
India in public affairs, and their arguments apply with equal force to men also. 
The administrative difficulties, which do exist, can be got over by adopting some 
plan of indirect election. Mahatma Gandhi agreed to this in London and informed 
opinion among Indians has since been steadily flowing in the same direction. The 
Lothian Committee, we are glad to see, does not rule out this solution. The adop- 
tion of adult suffrage simplifies the franchise problem in more than one direction. 
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For instance, the difficulty, a serious one, of devising means for bringing up the 
voting strength of each community to its population strength, disappears. Then, 
again, there will be no need to improvise voters among women by conferring the 
franchise on the wives and widows of male voters, with the attendant risk of putting 
a premium on polygamy. Within the memory of men still living, it was no rare 
thing for a KulJin Brahmin in Bengal to have a score and more of wives, to be con- 
verted into widows in due course, and the adoption of the Simon Commission’s 
•quaint suggestion may easily lead to the revival of this nearly obsolete custom. 
Women all over the country have repudiated the proposal as perpetuating their 
inferior status as appendages of their husbands, alive, dying, and dead. The 
representation of the Depressed Classes and Labour will also be provided auto- 
matically by adult suffrage. The only special interest which may require consi- 
deration is that of Britishers not domiciled in the country.” 

13. The joint memorandum on the status of Indian women in the proposed 
new constitution of India which was issued last year by the All-India Women’s 
Conference and three other political bodies of an equally high status sets forth the 
extreme case from their point of view which is worth quoting. This view is held 
by women who are highly educated, weU-placed in life, and who belong to all classes 
and creeds. Their claim is very bold and uncompromising. They state their case 
as follows : — 


” UKDESIEABLE EXPEDIENTS.” 

^^e are aware that certain expedients have been suggested, i.e.”: — 

(а) Property qualification for franchise on the basis of wifehocd if the woman 

does not hold property in her. own right. 

(б) Literacy qualification for franchise. 

(c) Nomination for legislatures. 

(d) Eeservation of seats or co-option in legislatures. 

“ All such expedients are, in our opinion, wholly undesirable for the following 
reasons : — 

1. We look upon any qualifications for the vote based on property as unde- 
mocratic, and, as such, wholly against the spirit of the age. At the 
same time an expedient of this nature is quite contrary to the interests 
of the humble poor who constitute India’s main population. 

. 2. Owing to the almost incredible illiteracy prevalent amongst the women 
of India any such qualification stands clearly self-condemned. 

3. We look upon nominations, reservation of seats, and co-option in any sphere 
of activity as a pernicious and humiliating system which must run 
counter to aU real progress. However impartially carried out, it must, 
by its very nature, engender an inferiority complex amongst those for 
whom it caters--a contingency to be avoided at all costs. It may 
even tend to create a spirit of communalism amongst women which 
we, at any rate, are determined shall not be the case. We realise to 
the full and with immeasurable sorrow to what an extent this canker 
amongst men has retarded and is retarding the progress of our beloved 
land.” 

^'We submit, therefore, that adult franchise, immediately applied, without 
special expedients, constitutes the only way hy which the mejp. and women of India 
can possibly come into their own. We do not think that there will be insurmount- 
able difficulties in achieving these object^ forthwith if suffiicient efforts are made.” 
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14. “ Even if men are in favour of expedients meanwhile, we wish to make 
it quite clear that women do not stand by them in this demand. For ourselves, 
we have made up our minds that even if few or no women are returned f®r the pre- 
sent to the Legislatures by the open door of competition, we shall not attach any 
importance thereto — ^for we are certain that our cause is righteous and that in the 
end it will prevail” 

“ Pbetoiple not to be ignored.*’ 

“We urge the Governments of Britain and India not to ignore the principle 
that we are setting before them and we call upon all our brothers and any individual 
sisters who may differ from us to follow our lead. There can be no live conscious- 
ness of nationhood or true patriotism until we are willing to sacrifice to the utter- 
most for a principle.” 

“ As representatives of important women’s organisations we know that we have 
a strong body of opinion which lends full support to these views besides that which 
is voiceless to-day behind prison bars and we hope our declaration will be the means 
of securing for Indians, men and women, a real voice in the governance of their 
country.” 

“ An Appeal to Women.” 

“Finally we wish to broadcast an earnest appeal to women’s organizations 
throughout the world — remote in distance but kindred, no doubt, in spirit — to 
stand by the women of India in their fight for real emancipation at this important 
stage in the history of India.” 

15. The above quoted sentiments of an idealistic character have found echoes 
“ at home and abroad ” 6 ls will be evident from the following extract from “ The 
Indian Social Beformer of Bombay ” of the 20th of February, 1932. 

“Madras Decision.” 

“The Women’s Indian Association, Sri Sarda Ladies’ Association, Triplicane, 
the Tamil Ladies’ Association, George Town, and the Madras Presidency Muslim 
Ladies’ Association, have unanimously arrived at the following decision : — 

(1) They do not at all approve of the suggestion that the wives and the widows 
of men entitled to vote under the property qualification should be enfranchised 

(2) They do not recommend any literacy qualification for the reason that the num- 
ber of literate women, especially among the Hindus and the Muslims form a very 
small percentage of the total population even in this Presidency (in other provinces 
like Bengal and U. P., it is even mu<3i less) and further as literacy is no education. 

(3) Even a nominal property qualification will not bring many women on the elec- 
toral list as the majority of the people are poor, the majority of women do not 
practise any profession and many women wiU go without a vote. Hence this me- 
thod did not commend itself to them. 

Therefore, the above associations strongly recommend the system of “ adult 
suffrage ” as they feel that the right of citizenship should be enjoyed to an equal 
degree both by men and women as well as by the poor and the rich and by the 
literate and the illiterate. 

If this is considered impracticable, at present, they are prepared to accept any 
other equally good and effective method by which every adult over the age of 21 
will have a voice either direct or indirect in the government of the country. 

Equal Bights eob Women. 

16. The Equal Bights Committee, the Actresses’ Franchise League, the National 
Union of Women Teachers, the Open door Council, the Saint Joan’s Social and 
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Political Alliance, the Six Point Group and the Women’s Freedom League of Great 
Britain have submitted the following Memorandum on the Terms of the Franchise 
as they affect women, to the Chairman and Members of the Franchise Committee 
of the Indfan Hound Table Conference : — 

Memorandum. 

17. Believing in the principle of equality with all its advantages and disadvan- 
tages, we whole-heartedly support the demand of the Indian women’s organisations 
that the franchise should be based on equality between men and women. Any 
apparent privileges or special rights, no matter how seemingly beneficial they may 
appear on the surface, lead to the ultimate disadvantages of the “ privileged ’* 
classes and are beneath human dignity. 

The new franchise should be based on tw’o principles which are essential to the 
best interests of women and of India. 

These are : — 

(1) That the terms of the franchise shall be the same for women as for men, 

without special exceptions. 

(2) That the terms shall be such as to enfranchise as nearly as possible the 

same number of women as of men voters. 

Representation of Women. 

We are confident that, if practical equahty is secured for women in the matter 
of franchise, they will be able to find their way into the legislative and administrative 
institutions of the country through the open door of ordinary election. No special 
expedients for securing the presence of women on these bodies such as reservation, 
nomination or co-option are really to the advantage of women. Such difierential 
treatment would read adversely on the whole status of women and on the respon-^ 
sibility of the individual women concerned. 

We urge that there be added to the Central Franchise Committee women re- 
presenting the Indian women’s organisations which are asking for political equality 
between men and women, and we further urge that all the Provincial Committees 
to be set up to co-operate with the Central Franchise Committee should also in- 
clude Indian women holding such views. 

The creation of a new constitution at a stage when world-wide opinion is recog- 
nising the right of women to political equality with men provides an opportunity 
for establishing this principle from the outset. We trust, that, in determining 
the basis of the franchise, the Committee will,^ therefore, give effect to the full and 
equal citizenship of Indian women both in theory and in practice. 

18. Women’s claims have been also stated with great force in a very weighty 
memorandum submitted jointly to the Hound Table Conference Franchise Sub- 
committee No. VI and the Minorities Sub-Committee No. Ill, by Mrs. Subbarayan 
and Begum Shah Nawaz on the political status of women under the new Indian Con- 
stitution. In their firm and clever advocacy of the cause and claims of their sex 
they do not plainly pin their faith on adult suffrage and state that in actual practice 
the property qualification for women results in a very great discrepancy between 
them in voting power, as the number of women holding property is small. While 
the Bengal Chamber of Commerce did not favour specifically women suffrage, fran- 
chise in their opinion should not be granted to women other than those who are 
entitled in their own rights by possessing the necessary qualifications, purdah 
custom being an absolute bar ^ any considerable extension of suffrage. Method of 
co-option in their case has neither appealed to them nor to many among the sup- 
porters of their cause. It is generally recognized that the present representation 
o" women is very inadequate and that to make a substantial addition to the ranks 
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■of women voters would be the first reform. The idea of separate electorates for 
them in common with those for other special interests is ruled out of court ; the 
'Simon Commission’s suggestion that the wives and widows should be enfrunchised 
on the rights of their husbands in respect of property and electoral franchise has 
not many supporters even among women. In our opinion there are obvious grounds 
on which this novel suggestion has to be rejected. It deprives women of initiative 
lor education and betterment of their economic and sociaf condition. It further 
•tends to make them a kind of an appendage of their male relations. Hindu law 
as relating to the status and position of a married woman in a joint family or that 
of a widow in divided family with a male issue living has not supported such a plan ; 
•unless, therefore, a great reform is efiected in their status independent of their hus- 
'bands’ position, Hving or dead, no substantial improvement in numbers is possible. 
Moreover, it has been pointed out by a few critics of this strange view that the adop- 
tion of this scheme would tend to put a premium on polygamy which was at one 
time prevalent in Bengal in the form of Ktdinism^^ among high class Kullin 
Brahmins, but which is dying out now and also among some Mahomedans in the 
belief that Islam allowed them to marry up to four wives. There now remains the 
-only feasible method of giving women the same rights as men on the basis of pro- 
iperty or educational qualification as soon as they attain the age of 21 like men, 
these qualifications for the first tw'o decades being lowei^d in urban areas to half 
of those for men and in rural parts to one-fourth of those that are in force for men. 

In this way the great disparity among their numbers to which they would be 
entitled on the basis of the strength of adult women’s population should b^^ade 
•up by the votes of educated women who are members of well organized institutions 
•that have been working for the gradual emancipation of women and the improve- 
•ment of their economic status in urban areas as well as in rural parts. This device 
would enable the women themselves to secure an intelligent electorate of their own 
to make up the deficiency. In rural parts this disparity could be made up by adopt- 
ing the group system — of both men and women. Even separate groups here would 
witiate the basic idea. 


Represeittation oe the Depressed Classes. 

19. Satisfactory solution of the problem of representation of the so-called depres- 
sed qr untouchable classes lies in common with other similar problems in the dhec- 
t}ion of adopting the adult franchise. Some kind of measure, however, would be 
necessary other than the one mentioned above till the ideal of universal adult 
suffrage is reached. These are Hindus first and foremost and naturally the vast 
bulk of them are averse to change of iaith or more appropriately it could be said 
that they are more loyal and devoted to their creed not being sufficiently educated 
in modern sciences and not having been brought under the influence of free thought. 
The Hindu society as a class has treated this community with scant consideration 
and its treatment has unwittingly resulted in their ignorance, degradation, poverty 
and extreme backwardness. Even among these vast masses there are several 
grades — touchability but no water accessibility in the north of India and the un- 
approachability in southern India generally. Superstition has made havoc among 
them and they are victims of age-long tyranny and prejudices due to sincere re- 
ligious beliefs. 

20. Education and social reform have begun to influence their life and conduct, 
as a result of unselfish labours of those who did not necessarily belong to them by 
any tie of blood rels^tionship, but felt knit together by ties of love of common 
motherland and spiritual oneness. They have now become vocal both as a result 
of enlightenment and social tyranny undej which they are smarting. Some amoi^ 
them like a certain section among women are whole-hoggers- They demand adult 
“franchise and separate electorates which in the opinion of some of their leaders. 
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it is reported, could be removed automatically from the Statute in the course of a 
few years ; but this device of separate electorates has not answered the larger 
purposes^ and does not find favour with people concerned in a province like Madras 
where they are more vocal and where an increasing section is advancing educs' 
tionally, socially, and even economically with the help of Government’s Depart- 
ment of Labour. It is true so far as numbers are concerned, these classes received 
very scanty representation in the Legislatures and that is what is intended to be 
secured. With regard to their policy of representation they too are divided among 
themselves on this great problem. Rao Bahadur M. C. Rajah, m.l.a., has now de- 
clared himself a strong upholder of a constructive view of seeming an adequate 
representation by reservation of seats with joint electorates and would like also 
to be free to stand for open competition in the general constituencies. He sees 
that salutory and enhghtened forces are at work to remove their disabilities and the- 
remedy for it, in his opinion, is not the cutting off of the limb from the Hindu body 
politic which has slowly begun to reahze that great mischief was done to them and 
that liberal treatment alone would mend matters. I would rather grant the de- 
pressed classes even a slightly higher proportion of representation than the propor- 
tion of their adult population would justify by lowering the franchise and bringing 
down the rental, property, tax, and educational qualification than set up separate 
electorates instead, as wei^htage for the Hindus’ past sins. The experience of se- 
parate electorates has not been such in regard to other interests and minorities aa 
to warrant safely their extension without prejudicing the ultimate national interests.. 

I haV^ alluded to a section of political leaders among them who would take an un- 
compromising attitude. Without being pedantic or doctrinaire I would welcome 
the stand, very boldly and wisely taken by Rao Bahadur M. C. Rajah, m.l.a., from 
Madras, judging from the ultimate goal. In the form of a dialogue wldch is report- 
ed in papers (the Hitavada” of Nagpur, dated the 14th of February, 1932, publishes, 
it in full) Mr. Rajah has sought to elucidate for the benefit of his people by means 
of questions and answers his view with regard to the most contentious issue. He 
advocates that the acceptance of joint electorates with the reservation of seats 
is the best way calculated to promote the interests of the depressed classes of whom 
he is one of the most enlightened leaders and spokesmen in the legislatures of the 
country on behalf of these depressed, suppressed or untouchable classes in Madras 
where their condition is as bad as it could be and as compared with the rest of 
India they may safely be said to be in the worst plight. 

21. Considering the great importance of this matter we give below the whole 
dialogue which brings out his point very clearly — 

1. Why do the Depressed Classes w.ant separate electorates ? — Because 
separate electorates would be the safest method of securing the return of re- 
presentatives who enjoy the confiidence of the community. 

2. Do the Depressed Classes want separate electorates for ever ? — ^No, the De- 
pressed Classes want separate electorate as a temporary measure only, and ulti- 
mately, after a certain period they agree to have their seats reserved in joint elec- 
torates. 

3. Why should the Depressed Classes now reject joint electorates with reser- 
vation of seats ? ^In the joint electorates, the proportion of the Depressed Class 
voters would be small ; the Depressed Classes fear that the representatives who 
would fill the reserved seats would be nominees of the majority of electors (caste 
Hindus); a Depressed Class member elected on the strength of the caste BQndu 
voters would not be beholden to this community. So they now reject even re- 
servation of seats m joint electorates, as they fear that the Depressed Classes voters 
in joint electorates TOuld be few, when compared with the caste Hindu voters in 
the electorate, and that the caste Hindu influence would be greater in the joint, 
electorates. 
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— 

4. Will not the caste Hindu influence be equally great in the separate electo’ 
rates ? — 'No doubt, it would be there also, but will it not be less there than in joint 
electorates ? — 

5. As long as Depressed Classes are ryots and servants under caste Hindu 
landholders and as long as they are subservient to them and as long as they 
are economically poor, can you expect these poor citizens to be free of the caste 
Hindu influence ? And do you t hink that these caste Hindus would not exercise 
their potent influence in the separate electorates and run in their own dummy 
candidates for these seats in separate electorates ? — True, true, we cannot help it. 

Joint Electorates. 

6. Very weU, if the proportion of the Depressed Class voters in joint electorates 
is appreciably increased, then would the community still reject reservation of seats 
in joint electorates ? — No, when their fear is removed by appreciably increasing 
the Depressed Classes voters in the joint electorates, then they would willingly 
accept joint electorates with reservation of seats immediately, instead of waiting 
for a certain period. 

7. Do the Depressed Classes have representation on the Panchayats, Taluk 
Boards, District Boards and Municipal Coimcfls ? — Yes, they have. 

8. Is it by nomination or by election ? — ^In some provinces it is by means of 
nomination and in others by election. Till now the representatives of the Depressed 
Classes in the Madras Presidency were nominated to the Panchayats, Taluk Boards, 
District Boards, and Municipal Councils, but that system had now been abdSshed. 
Hereafter their seats on these local bodies have been reserved in joint electorates. 
Their candidates now seek election in joint electorates with reservation of seats 
for those local bodies. 

9. Since the Depressed Classes have already agreed to reserved seats in joint 
electorates in Madras Presidency for Panchayats, Taluk Boards, District Boards, 
aid Municipal Councils, will it not be extending the principle of the same system 
of election, if joint electorates with reservation of seats are adopted for the Legis- 
latures also in that Province as well as in other Provinces ? — ^Yes, it would be very 
helpful to the candidates also. But all that the Depressed Classes want is, that 
their voting ratio should be increased. 

Reservation of Seats. 

10. If as the Indian Statutory Commission had said in their report to devise 
such qualifications, as would secure, ^s far as possible, the same proportion of 
voters to population in diflerent communities, the electorates are enlarged then 
would the Depressed Classes have any objection to the system of reservation of 
seats in joint electorates ? — If the Depressed Classes voters are increased according 
to the suggestion of the Indian Statutory Commission, then the Depressed Classes 
will have absolutely no objection to accept reservation of seats in joint electorates. 

11. Do the Depressed Classes realise that if separate electorates are adopted, 
the area or the constituency for a single seat would be much larger and unwieldy, 
say two to four districts for a single seat ? — ^Yes, they do realise. The constituency 
for a single seat would, in any case, be not less than two districts and would be 
very imwieldy. The candidates will have to tour through this vast area, visit the 
cheries, mohallas, tolies, or bastis in these districts for canvassing votes ; appoint 
innumerable canvassers and agents in these districts. Not only this, the polling 
booths will be innumerable, scattered in these districts. It would entail a large 
amount of labour, time and money. This will, no doubt, be too much for a poor 
community like the Depressed Classes. • 
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12, On the other hand do the Depressed Classes realise that joint electorates 
with reserved seats would be very convenient for them ? — ^Yes, certainly it would 
be very convenient. The area in this case would be very much less than a district 
for a single seat and the reservation would be in the taluks where the Depressed 
Classes^'Hve in great numbers. Thus, the area or the constituency would be con- 
siderably small, say, two or three taluks, instead of districts. The polling booths- 
would be very limited and would be within easy reach. A few agents would do ; 
much labour and time and money would be saved. 

On the whole, after considering the various aspects you have placed before 
me, and that very clearly, I have no other alternative but to say that reservation 
of seats in joint electorates would be the best system for the Depressed Classes to 
return their representatives to the Legislatures.” 

22. JMr. Rajah has defined the aims and needs of the Depressed Classes in a book 
which he wrote in 1925 called “ The Depressed Hindus."^ There he says : — 

What do we need ? We need at the hands of our co-religionists — ^the caste 
Hindus — a recognition of the fact that we are men equally with themselves. We 
are not to be segregated. We are not to be treated like lepers. This was what 
I said in the concluding chapter of my book “ Depressed Hindus ” in 1925. Since 
then what is happening ? — We see everywhere throughout the country and in 
Bombay in particular, that the Depressed Classes have started movements called 
“ Temple Satyagraha m&vements 

This shows clearly the process of Mr. Rajah’s change in the angle of vision when 
it is remembered that he had himself protested very strongly against reservation 
of s^ts with joint electorates when he was a member of the Indian Central Com- 
mittee on the ground that there was not to be found “ enough broadmindedness 
in the majority community 

Mr. Rajah who has been the representative of the Depressed Classes for the past 
twelve years now, sees a gradual happy change in the mentaHty of what he calls 
the “ majority community ” ; and the majority community wo^d thank him for 
his frank and enthusiastic admission of this changed outlook on national politfcal 
life on the part of the Hindus. This is a virtue of an honest convert and I happily 
xmderstand that his views have been endorsed by the Working Committee of the^ 
All-India Depressed Classes Association. This has enabled Mm to enter into a 
pact with Dr. Moonje, the present accredited leader ('^f a large section of the majority 
community through the Hindu Mahasabha. 

23. We should aU be delighted if otit esteemd friend and another leader of this 
great community especially from Bombay, Dr. Ambedkar, would credit the Hindui 
society with the same measure of sincerity and candidness as evidenced by the rapid 
change that is coming over the vast majority of educated and thinking Hindus.. 
Knowing as he does the tremendous difficulties from his own experience of the- 
community he represents, in the way of social reform or revolution, the process of 
which is far too slow and more tedious and arduous, as would be the verdict of 
history in this matter, than that of political revolutions which are more quickly- 
brought about, we would expect him to be somewhat forbearing and accept this com- 
promise now effected by his other colleague for very sound reasons especially be- 
cause the sympathy of the majority community would be very necessary to carry 
out into practice any great political changes that would be enacted in the new 
constitution for India. We believe that it should not be difficult for Dr. Ambedkar 
to see the evils of “ separate electorates ” which when granted to our Mahomedart 
brethren by the so-called Lucknow Pact about fifteen years ago, led Mm to write 
very trenchant criticism of them at great length. 

24. Moreover, even with regard to the Depressed Classes be has very emphatically 
declared himself against their representation by separate electorates. His view 
has all along been “ that territorial eleotOTat©3 and separate electorates are the- 
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two extremes wbich must be avoided in any scheme of representation that may be 
devised for the introduction of a democratic form of government in this most un- 
democratic country”. He further adds that “The golden mean is the system of 
joint electorates with reserved seats Less than that will be insufficient and^more 
than that will defeat the ends of good government. 

25. We only want our friend Dr. Ambedkar to stick to his own opinions so 
lucidly and forcefully expressed by him in the abovementioned Report he had sub- 
mitted to the Statutory Commission and in which he has made valuable suggestions 
for the recasting of the electoral system while presenting a case of his own class. 
In conclusion, he has stated that though he was for securing the special representa- 
tion of certain classes, he was against their representation by separate electorates. 
This view we urge should settle the question once for all and we should no more 
hear of separate electorates for our Depressed Classes brethren in Indian pohty. 

(a) Other neglected people : — ^The aborigines. (5) The criminal tribes. 

26. There are numerous groups of very backward people though not untouch- 
ables — ^because they are “ Jalchal ” at whose hands water could be taken— who 
also need our careful and sympathetic treatment. They are the aborigines and 
some of the criminal tribes. Their ease has to be systematically studied. Both 
Government and private charitable agencies some of which are indigenous ones 
are devoting zealously their time and energy and money for their uplift ; public 
consciousness is roused with regard to the Bhils at any rate ; there are besides^ 
Ramoshis, Harinshikaries, and similar classes all over the country for "aliom Gov- 
ernment are working out some plans themselves or through private charitable 
agencies. These classes should also be given for their adults, one or two seats in 
the country’s legislatures by way of nomination if not by reservation. This would 
reflect their ne^s and wants faithfully in their ease in the Legislatures of India. 
Though this has not been prominently noticed by responsible authorities, we would 
not like to neglect them in this survey of their claims as citizens. 

Labour and its Representation. 

27. Luckily this great group of industrial workers has found very enthusiastic 
advocates among the ranks of liberal pohticians and their cause would no longer 
sufler for want of able pleading on then’ behalf. It was urged, esjjecially in view 
of the difficulties in their way in regard to property, education, and organization, 
that adult franchise should be granted as a solvent of all their shortcomings. But 
if that is not to be, the next best course for us to advocate is to grant them reser- 
vation of seats in joint electorates on the basis of lower rental qualification. As 
described by Government of India in their despatch on proposals for constitutional 
reforms, “ the bulk of industrial labour is ignorant and uneducated ”. It is broadly 
speaking true of many centres in India and their great need is organization which 
alone would enable them to secure their objects as a result of community of interests. 
They are an ever-increasing class ; and in proportion to their growing strength orga- 
nizations are being set up which would soon come under the influence of registered 
Trade Unions. My view is that with the help of important and well regulated re- 
gistered Trade Unions adequate representation should be given to these classes who 
would thus come into the body politic along with the spread of education among 
them, improvement of their economic condition by methods of co-operation, and 
in the case of a certain section by gradual elimination of evils of driiik. No ques- 
tion of caste or community should enter into the consideration of their just claims. 

^ The Special Interests. 

28. The group of special interests consists of (a) Universities, (5) the Land- 
holding classes like the Jahagirdars, Iiiamdars and the Vatandars, (c) the represen- 
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tatives of trade and commerce, (d) Mining and planting industrialists, (e) Anglo- 
Indians, (/) Europeans, {g) Indian-Christians, etc., etc. These are well established 
and well organized bodies or interests. Like other interests these are rendering 
valuable se^ces to the community for which adequate rei)resentation could easily 
be secured by them on the strength of the various qualifications to w'hich they are 
naturally entitled and which they could so easily command. To recognize their 
interests as distinct from those of the rest of the community amounts to setting up 
separate electorates for them which is against the general principles that have been 
guiding us in our deliberations. There is a large body of opinion against any 
such recognition ; but it could not, however, be gainsaid that some of these vested 
interests have a proud history behind them and ordinarily it would be very difficult 
ani impolitic to ignore them. If has been, therefore, suggested by one of the lead- 
ing Liberal leaders in this Province that should that view gain strength a small se- 
cond chamber could be created with a hmited number of the representatives of these 
special interests whose voice ought to count in proportion to the burdens they bear 
in the economic and cultural advance of the country ; but this presentation of their 
case has found many able advocates among their own ranks as also among those 
of the politicians in the country. Our Liberal friend’s support to the alternative 
plan of a small second Chamber is, however, conditional ; and according to him 
in that case they should not claim any separate representation so far as Provin- 
cial legislature is concerned.f Liberal opinion, however, is tending more towards 
unicameral form of provincial legislature on the ground that the creation of a se- 
cond Chamber whittles down the powers that would be conferred in the new consti- 
^tution oftr^the Provincial legislature which must be as democratic as possible both 
in form and spirit. 

29. We would, however, give these important classes adequate representation 
by separate electorate for a limited period. 

I do not know how far and to what lengths this classification would carry us. 

I may even in passing mention here by w’ay of an illustration that the liquor con- 
tractors of Nagpur, Chindwara and Hoshangabad in C. P. are reported to have ^ 
sent a memorial to the Eranchise Committee requesting them to allot them two 
seats to protect their interests inasmuch as the income from the excise revenue 
is the second most important item on the receipts side. That is only by the way. 

pEDERAii Legislatures. 

30. There seems to be general dissatisfaction with regard to the number of seats 
to be contested for the Lower Chamber and the Upper Chamber of the Federal 
Legislature in India with its large number of territorial divisions or districts num- 
bering over 260, because the proportion of representation that is alloted by the 
Federal Structure Committee falls short of the adequate requirments though it 
is generally recognized that such an election is attended with a number of difficulties. 
These are the two most important centres of legislation and a larger representation 
would naturally be claimed by other interests as well. There is a strong desire 
that the number of seats in the Lower Chamber should be increased by not less than 
25 per cent, on the present basis. As regards the method of electing the represen- 
tatives of the British Indian Provinces to the Upper Chamber it should not be by 
the Provincial Legislatures but should be in the present form and that the franchise 
for the Lower House should also be extended by lowering it down, the method of 
election there too being direct. 

I would naturally favour direct election to the Lower Chamber of the Federal 
Legislature on territorial basis. The difficulties would gradually vanish with the 
ad.vancing tide of administrative experience in urban areas. *For reasons men- 
tioned in this memorandum under the caption extension group system ” indirect 
election should he attempted through the fepresentatives of the rural parts with 
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the help of tbe well constituted local bodies, the grounds for such a recommenda- 
tion being more or less the same as mentioned already for obvious advantages. 

The present constitution has omitted representation in these legislatures t 0 ‘ 
women, labour, and Depressed Classes. This defect should be remedied in the 
new constitution by giving them adequate representation by direct election as 
at present reserving seats for these classes in proportiom to their voting strength 
in the Provincial legislatures. 

31. In conclusion, I have tried to set forth generally the views held by a large 
majority in our party and I would wish to stress the important fact that these have 
found favour with most of the Commissions and Committees that were appointed 
to smvey the whole field of franchise from the true national point of view. The 
Nehru Report, the Southborough Committee, the Simon Commission, the lead- 
ing political organizations in India started to watch over the national interests of the 
country, have all thrown the weight of their experience on the side of joint electo- 
rates, the special interests being guarded by the reservation of seats. With the very 
limited time at my disposal and the scanty material that I could command I have 
tried to give expression to views held by leaders of different sections up-to-date on 
the most important burning topics relating to the wide question of franchise. The 
remedy, in my opinion, which is calculated to promote'* the largest interests of the 
country is to set up joint electorates and in the words of the majority of the Indian 
Central Committee as observed by the Government of India in their despatch 
on proposals for Constitutional reforms, “ wider considerations must ov^ride the 
wishes of particular communities^^ and recommend “ that communal electorates 
should he abolished 


Mr. G. K. DEVADHAR, CI.E. 

1. The Chairman: ]\Ir. Devadhar, are you here in your individual capacity 

are you representing the Servants of India Society ? — I am here in my individual 

capacity. 

2. I see that you are in favour of the group system ? — Yes, as an additional 
measure. 

3. You enfranchise part of the population by direct votes and the other part as 
proposed at the Round Table Conference ? — ^Yes. 

4. You think that the group elections should be conducted informally ? By- 

informally, I mean by show of hands and not by a system of ballotting. — By show 
of hands. I want that it should be conducted as simply and as cheaply and 
as quickly as possible. • 

5. Whom do you think should conduct the elections and at what period of the 
year ? — Just one year or so before the date fixed for the elections, or a short time 
before the preparation of the electoral roll. At present that kind of system is in 
vogue in regard to the elections to Panchayats. I think the same system can be 
utilised for choosing secondary electors who would then be added on to those per- 
sons who would come on the roll by the direct system. 

6. In your presidency, elections are held in December and that means that the 
roll has got to be completed in July ? — ^About six months before the elections. 

7. The informal elections will take place in the preceding spring ? — ^I am not 
very particular about the season. It all depends upon the time when elections are 
to be held for the council. But it would be necessary to prepare the roll about 4 
or 5 months before. 

8. On what basis would you form the groups ? — Groups may contain 20 per- 
sons or, as I said, 15. It is an arbitrary limit. 

9. On what principle would you group persons ^ — ^My own idea is that the groups 
should be formed in order to bring in the arena of franchise as many people as are- 
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likely to take interest in the affairs of government. I would make that group as 
much as possible easily manageable. There may be 15 in a group. 

10. Would the groups be formed geographically ? — Not communally. I am 
in favour of the group system because it brings us nearer our goal which is adult 
franchise. 

11. Does it mean that? the village officers conduct the elections ? — Yes. 

12. On the basis of the inmates of houses ? — Adult inmates. 

13. With regard to women’s suffrage you say that the franchise should be 
the same for women as for men and that it should be such as would enfranchise 
the same number of women as men. How will you bring it about ? — ^It is rather 
difficult, I recognise. But I have^ got figures here before me which show that out 
of nearly 21 millions in this presidency, only about 40,000 are w^omen voters. 
In order, therefore, to remove that disparity, I propose that they might be given 
easy franchise in urban areas and easier franchise in rural areas. 

14. Again, on the assumption that adult franchise is possible you take property 
and education as some of the qualifications ? — Yes. 

15. You know that women have very little property and very little education ? 
—Yes. 

16. Under such circumstances, what franchise can you suggest for making the 
number 4 jf women voters anything like the number of men voters ? — ^In my opinion 
the mere attainment of 21 years will not be enough. I would attach some value 
to their earning capacity. If a lady is an earning member she would come within 
the terms of the franchise. That I have described. Again, if she has a little literacy 
or education qualification, she would also come on to the roll. 

17. You will apply the group system to women as well as to men 1 — Those 
who wiU not come in by the ordinary franchise. 

18. Group system is to be on the adult franchise basis. In other words, groups 
will consist of persons who have no votes now ? — ^Yes. 

19. All the women wiH, therefore, be included ? — Yes. 

20. Will you put women in separate groups ? — I am not for any division either 
on grounds of sex or of community. 

21. Therefore, in your groups, women and men will be on the same basis ? — 

Y^. 

22. You are in favour of a second chamber ? — ^I am not in favour of a second 
chamber. But if it is decided that some of %© substantial interests in the country 
who have made great contribution to its progress ought to be given some voice in 
the affairs of the country, I would be in favour of a small second chamber provided 
those who seek franchise to that chamber forego their foanchise in the joint elec- 
torates. 

23. Major Milner : Your anxiety is to do away with the artificial restrictions on 
voters and all that sort of thing ? — ^Yes. 

24. And to endeavour to get some fair proportion of representation to all ?— 
Yes. 

25. You are in favour of adult suffrage in the first instance, but if that be not 
practicable, you want to approximate the franchise as near to it as possible ?— 
Y^es. 

26. Have you considered the possibility of giving franchise /to all those above a 
certain age I think I will start with 21. 

27. Assuming that it is not possible for administrative reasons to enfranchise 
10 million people, have you considered the possibility of enfranchising those above 
a certain age That is the group system. 
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2S. Not necessarily. ■ I do not know how many could be enfranchised in the 
presidency if you give the vote to persons above 30 ? — Age will not necessarily 
be a qualifying factor. 

29. Can you not enfranchise those above 30 ? — In my scheme I have proposed 
that all adults having a certain property qualification or some educational qualifica- 
tion should first come within the group which will be enfyanchised. 

30. According to your proposal, you will have groups in the rural areas ? — 
Groups for those who are not enfranchised. 

31. Supposing you do away with the direct qualifications altogether and start 
a new system of enfranchisement. Do you think it would be feasible to enfranchise 
everybody over and above a certain age, and, j^ear after year, bring that age- 
limit down to 21 when everyone will have a vote ? — ^Is it something like a substitute 
for the group system ? 

32. It has nothing to do with the group system at all. For administrative 
reasons we start with enfranchising people above 40 years and then gradually bring 
down the age-limit to 21. Would you approve of it ? — Whatever age we start 
with, I would have some kind of property or educational qualification. 

33. You think that the property qualification is quite satisfactory ? — ^It may 

be lowered. I am not going to entrust everjiihing to inan simply because he has 
attained 20 or 30. I would like him to have some earning capacity and also some 
sense of responsibility. ^ 

34. You think that possession of property necessarily qualifies a man ? — ^It 
indicates a certain capacity for earning money or producing wealth. 

35. Your suggestion is that we should have, what is called, the hybrid sys- 
tem ? — I call it joint or combined system. 

36. You laid down somewhere that you want it to progressively increase the 
ijumber of electors. If you have the direct qualification on the one hand and the 
indirect qualification on the other, those who will be enfranchised in groups will be 
dissatisfied and continue to be dissatisfied until such time as they are directly quali- 
fied ? — I think it would not be a bad thing if they feel so, because it will indicate 
progress on their part. 

37. If that is so, it would not give any great possibility of stability to the fran- 

chise and it "will continue in that condition for some fittle time ? — That is true. 
If they show discontent with the indirect system it would show that they attach 
some importance to the power of the vote. If they attach importance to the power 
of the vote, it would act as an incentive to them to acquire that power by acquiring 
the necessary qualification, • 

38. Have you appreciated the fact that the suggestion you are making will 
divide the population really into the ‘ haves ’ and the ‘ have-nots ’ ? — That divi- 
sion is there already and we are trying to remove it as far as possible. 

39. Mr. Tarribe : Will you have groups if they are not formed on a geographi- 
cal basis ? — No. 

40. Mr. Butler : You want that those who get the vote for the second 
chamber should sacrifice their vote in the general electorate ? — Yes. They should 
sacrifice the vote in the general electorate because they are securing the same right 
in a different manner altogether, 

41 . Sir Muhammad Yakub : What method would you suggest to give adequat e 
representation to the minorities ? — I will suggest reservation of seats ih joint elec- 
torates. 

42. The Honshu Mary Bickford : You, say that for women’s franchise you would 
have half the qualifications for men in urban areas, and in rural parts one-fourth of 
those that are in force for men. Then you say that the disparity should be made 
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up by the votes of educated women who are members of well-organised institutions 
that hav^ been working for the emancipation of women and for the improvement of 
their economic status ? — Yes. 

43. Will you explain it ? How can it be worked ? — If a widow happens to be a 
member of that organisation, I think she will naturally be entitled to be a candidate. 

44. Presumably she would already have a vote since you advocate literacy 
qualification ? These will be educated la»iies. — That alternative is suggested by 
me for the purpose of removing disparities if any. Supposing it is agreed that six 
ladies should be elected and by a regular process of election about 4 come, the 
remaining two may be brought in by means of election in which members who are 
already taking interest in women’s emancipation and doing other important work 
for them being membei's of a regularly registered body should have the vote. 

45. Your suggestion then is for filling some seats in the council ? — Yes, when 
there are vacancies, my idea is that women should be elected by their own sex. 

46. No doubt you are aware that one of the fundamental rules of some of these 
women’s organisations such as the National Council of Women is that they should 
not take part in politics. How then are they to elect members to the council 
which presumably will be beyond their sphere of activities ? — I am not sure if this 
will come under politics. We have got in India one of the biggest organisations 
for women. I am quite prepared to believe that this will not come under the class 
of poliTtcal activities. They are already voting for municipal elections. The rule 
regarding politics should not come in the way of these elections. 

47. Do I understand you to say that elections to the provincial councils is not 
politics ? — If that is the idea of politics, we must change that idea. 

48. You are perhaps aware that a good many women are not in favour of a 

separate electorate for them ? — I know it and I am not proposing separate electorate 
for them. ^ 

49. You are proposing selection for filling these vacancies ? — It is for the 
deficiencies. 

50. That should be done by women alone ? — Yes. 


51- Don’t you think it will be difficult to have this system instead of having 
franchise on the basis of qualifications ? — If adult franchise is not workable, group 
system with its defects might be tried for the unenfranchised masses. 

52. I put it to you that if the ultimate goal is adult franchise don’t you think 
that the group system will be the easiest way to adult franchise ? — ^It is an addi- 
tional way. I do not advocate it for the whole population. 

53. But then there is the difficulty of disfranchising those who are already 
enfranchised ? — ^The number of those who will come under the group system will 
gradually diminish. As educational qualification and property qualification are 
lowered considerably, more people will get the direct vote. The group system 
will thus gradually disappear. 

54. You said that you do not want separate rolls for women ? — ^Yes. 

55. You know the condition of women in the villages. Do you think that they 
are likely to mix with men for electing spokesmen ! — That difficulty can be over- 
comer by having a sej^rate polling booth for them. Even now they are taking part 
in elections to municipafities. 

56. Do you think that in joint groups there is the least possibility of women 
being chosen as spokesmen ?— -Yes* I think it is possible. There are very intelligent 
women among them also. 
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57. In what sense ? — In the sense of knowing exactly what they are about, 
what is franchise, what is Grovernment, and what their responsibilities and duties 
a»re, 

58. I want to know whether you are confident that in the joint groups women 
will be elected as spokesmen ? — Yes. I am quite confident. 

59. I take it, you are a behever in widow remarriage ? — ^Yes. 

60. So you would like widows to be enfranchised ? — Yes, just as much as married 
women are enfranchised. 

61. To the exclusion of any other qualification ? — Widowhood merely should 
not be a quaHfioation. If it is necessary for women to possess other qualifications, 
widows also should possess those qualifications. 

62. Would you like to have widowhood alone as a qualification ? — No. 

63. You do not like it ? — I would not make it a qualification. 

64. Sardar Mutalih : You are in favour of the group system because it will 
educate the electorate ? — ^The very fact that several people are asked to come to- 
gether will necessitate an enquiry and an answer as to what an election is, how they 
are going to elect their Mukhi and what that Mukhi is going to do on their behalf, 

65. Unless you place some particular principle before the electorate, how can 
you educate them regarding their political ne^ ? — They know their needs and 
those who will supply those needs. 

66. Then they will select particular persons and not vote for the principles 7 — 
That is what generally happens. 

67. Mr, Haji : Are you in favour of permitting the minorities to have re- 
presentatives of their own choice ? — If the election of that representative is through 
a separate electorate, I am not. 

« * ♦ 3it a|c 

68. In a joint electorate where one community has an overwhelming majority, 
^ it possible for a minority community to have a representative of its own choice ? 
— Quite possible. 


Memorandum submitted by the MARATHA EDUCATIONAL 
CONFERENCE, Bombay. 

I.— PROVINCIAL LEGISLATURES. 

1. Extension of the Eeanchise. 

(а) The franchise in the rural area* should be brought down to Es. 8 assessment 
or rental value except in those districts where the present franchise is based on Rs. 16. 
In the latter districts we propose that the franchise in the rural area should be 
brought down to Rs. 4 as the assessment or rental value. The preparation of the 
electoral roll in those districts where the franchise is proposed to be brought down to 
Rs. 8 would be facilitated by the adoption of the present electoral roll for the Taluka 
Local Boards in those districts, the present franchise for Taluka Local Boards being 
Rs. 8. As regards the franchise in the Municipal towns and cities excepting the city 
of Bombay, the franchise which is at present Rs. 36 as rental or municipal taxes 
should be brought down to Rs. 18. 

(б) Yes. 

(c) Yes. 

(e) The arrangement for the lowering of the franchise in reply to (a), would 
sufficiently enlarge the electoral roll in the rural area and it is practicable and desir- 
able to do so. 
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(/) The arrangement of forming primary groups of 20 persons each from amongst 
the persons who are not entitled to vote in the rural area is feasible and advantageous, 
but the system should not be made applicable to Municipal towns and cities. 
Moreover there should be no separate constituencies for group electors ; but they 
should vote in the general constituencies. 

(g) (i) We do not agree to this proposal. 

(ii) No. The system of group electors should be in addition to the present 
system of franchise based on property qualification ; but the former can by no 
means be a suitable substitute for the latter altogether. 

(Hi) 20 persons. The bases of the formation of these groups would be the adult 
persons, males and females, residing in houses in villages which should be conse- 
cutively numbered. The village officers namely the Patil and Talathi should be 
charged with the duty of the formation of these groups ; and the Mamlatdar 
should be charged with the duty of supervising the work. 

(iv) There should be no special qualifications for the group voters. 

2. Fbanohisb Qualtpications. 

(a) Yes, there is such a disparity. The disparity is that the voters in municipal 
towns and cities are quite out of proportion in number at present as compared to 
voters in rural area lookiug^to the size, importance, from the national point of view 
of the rural area. Moreover the voters in the municipal towns and cities being 
situated in small compact areas can easily attend the polling booth in fairly large 
numbei^ Experience has shown it that in municipal areas more than 80 per cent, 
of the voters come to the polling booth. As against this if we compare the position 
of the voters in the rural areas, they are scattered far and wide and live in quite out- 
of-the-way places and in many cases in Mils and dales. Many of them have to 
travel more than 10 to 15 miles to come to the polling booth to register their votes, 
and the elections in India are held at such an odd time that the agricultural voters 
find it very difficult to attend the polling booth leaving the work of the agricultural 
season. This is the reason why hardly 30 per cent, of the agriculturist voters comS 
to register their votes at their respective polling booth. Thus it will be seen that 
voters in Municipal towns and cities are in far too advantageous a position than the 
voters in the rural area. This disparity must be removed and there is only one way 
in our opinion to do that. The foancMse in the rural area and that in municipal 
towns and cities should be so lowered and fixed as to keep the limit of the franchise 
in the rural area approximately one-half of what would be fixed in urban area. 
This could be seen from our proposal contained in our reply to 1 (a). 

(b) Yes, for the Marathas joint electorates with reservation property and non- 
property qualification of voters, the desired ^object of giving a voting strength 
proportionate to their population would in our humble opinion be acMeved. 

(c) Yes. Details under 1 (a). 

(d) No. 

(e) Yes. 

3. Women’s Suffrage. 

(a) The wives and widows of the voters should not be enfranchised unless they 
have got a property qualification or they come in as adults in group voters. Only 
the group voters’ system should he applicable to women and in this connection we- 
propose that there should be one woman voter out of a group of 11 women. 

(5) Separate groups should he formed for women as apart from males. 

(c) If women contesting joint general election along with men, fail to get them- 
selves elected altogether and if no woman is elected or less than’^ women axe elected 
to the Proviuoial Legislature, then 3 or as many as less than 3 are elected, should be 
co-opted by persons elected to the Provinefeil Council by single transferable vote. 
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Memorandum by the Maratha Edtjcatioital Conference. [Concluded 
s — 

4. Representation oe the Depressed Classes. 

The Franchise Committee should be guided in this matter by the opinion expressed 
by the accredited representatives of the Depressed Classes. * 

5. Representation oe Labour. 

A separate electorate should be formed for labour. ^ 

5 (a). Representation on special interests. 

The only special interests which should be given separate electorates should in 
our opinion be the University and the European and Indian Chambers of Commerce. 

n.— THE FEDERAL LEGISLATURE. 

We strongly urge that looking to the condition and circumstances which obtain 
in the Bombay Presidency and its Commercial, Social, Political, and Economic 
status as compared with the provinces of Bengal, Madras and United provinces, 
Bombay caimot be and should not be allowed to have a single seat less than the other 
three provinces mentioned above. To allocate to Bombay seats equal to those 
allowed to Bihar and Orissa would be to class Bombay as a second-rate province in 
India when there is every reason to class it as the foremcfet province in India. We 
regret to say that the Federal Structure Committee seems to have been guided mainly 
by the consideration of the population of the Bombay Presidency when it allocated 
as many as 6 seats less to the Bombay Presidency than those allowed to oth^ three 
provinces mentioned above. The Bombay people would not be satisfied with any- 
thing less than the allocation of equal number of seats with the three other provinces, 
whatever change in the ultimate number of seats in the Federal Assembly would 
have to be made by this arrangement. 

(а) We entirely agree and strongly corroborate the views of the Federal Stractnre 
Oommittee when they suggest that the election to the Upper Chamber of the Federal 
Legislature should be from the Provincial Legislatures. 

(б) In view of our opinion expressed in reply to (a), reply to (6) would be unneces- 
sary. 

(c) 50 per cent, seats should be reserved for indirect election to the Lower 
Chamber of Federal Legislature through Provincial Councils and 50 per cent, should 
be allocated for direct election. Single member constituency should be formed for 
the direct election to the Lower Chamber of the Federal Legislature, and the franchise 
qualifications should be brought down to the present qualifications of voters to 
[feovincial Legislatures. ^ 

7. Representation oe Women, Labour and Depressed Classes. 

Certain seats should he reserved for Labour, Women and Depressed Classes by 
indirect election through the Provincial Legislatures. 


Mr* B* V. JADHAV, M.LA. ) 

Rao Sahib R. V, VANDEKAR, [ 
MX.C ) 


Representing the Maratha Edu'^ 
cational Conference** 


1. The Chairman / Are you speaking on behalf of the Maratha Educational 
Conference ? — (Mr. Jadhav) : I have not been authorised by that body. 

* Mr, K. E. Navale, B.A., LL.B., M.L.C., submitted a separate note, which is 

printed as appendix on page 439. • 
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2. Now the point on which I would like to get some evidence from you is about 
the special representation of Mahrattas. A proposal has been put forward by the 
Provincial Committee, that there should be some reservation of seats for the 
Mahrattas. I think the number suggested is 7. Is it so ? — 7 is the number in a 
House of 114 members. 

3. And if the number of the House is raised to 200, what should be the 
number ? — A rise in the Same proportion. 

4. Can you tell us the reason why the Mahrattas require reservation of seats ? — 
One reason is that they are educationally backward, and their condition is such 
that if they are not protected by any such reservation they will not be able to 
secure as many seats as they are entitled to. 

5. What is their proportion to the population ? — Their proportion is about 60 
per cent. 

6. Is that in the Deccan ? — ^Yes. 

7. What is the percentage of the depressed classes there ? — I think the depressed 
classes would be about 10 per cent. 

8. Against whom do they require special protection if they are 60 per cent.? — 
There is not any particular community. But if any community is to be named, 
they want protection against the advanced classes. These reserved seats are 
reserved for them in the general electorate where persons of all castes and creeds 
except the Muslims are voters. 

0. Now by what method do you propose to have reserved seats if you get multi - 
membered constituencies ? — There are multi-membered constituencies in certain 
districts but in three districts there are single-membered constituencies, and there 
the reserved seat is given in turns. 

10. In every alternate election a Mahratta must be elected ? — In every third 
election. 

11. And in the other two anybody can be elected ? — Yes. We have invariably 
found that except in the year in which the seat was reserved for the Mahrattas, 
a Mahratta could not get in. But I may add. Sir, that if all the constituencies are 
made single-membered constituencies, then my people would not require any pro- 
tection at all. 

* ♦ ♦ ♦ # 

12. Diwan Bahadur Ramaswami Mudaliyar / In 1919 you went to England and 
fought for this reservation of seats on behalf of the Mahrattas ? — ^Yes. 

13. And if the system of multi-membered '^jonstituenoies is to be continued, then 
you feel you will be at a disadvantage as the advanced classes will combine against 
you and defeat you. That is your fear ? — ^Yes. 

14. Mr, Tanibe t What will be the voting strength of the Mahrattas on the pro- 
posed franchise ? — ^It will increase in proportion to the present strength. 

15. How many Mahrattas will be on the electorate ? — ^What percentage of the 
electorate will be Mahrattas ? — I think nearly 30 to 40 per cent. 

16. Sardar Mutalih / With the experience gained in the last three or four 
elections, don’t you think the Mahrattas got in in every poU ? — No. In the City 
of Bombay they had the painful necessity of taking advantage of the reservation. 
In some districts the apparent success of the Mahrattas was not due to their innate 
strength but to extraneous causes such as non-cooperation. In the first and last 
elections the Congress did not contest the^eats and therefore the Mahrattas got in* 
That does not show that their inherent strength has increased. 
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17. Do you agree ttafc the voting strength of the Mahrattas is about 60 to 70 
per cent.? — No. It is not. It is between 30 and 40 per cent. 

18. In the Satara district, is it not a fact that in spite of the Congress candidates 
standing, you succeeded ? — In the election of 1926 I may have had the honour of 

list, but the other two candidates were Brahmans. I was^he only 
Mahratta candidate. 

19. You topped the list in spite of the fact that Congressmen were candidates. 
Mr. Soman was one of the candidates ? — ^When Mr. Soman was the candidate, 
he topped the list and I came second. 

20. And the third ? — He was Khan Bahadur Cooper. 

21. He came because he was recognised to be the leader of the Mahrattas ? 
No. He does not belong to the Mahratta group. He is a Parsee. 

22. But he was the leader of the Mahratta community ? — No. 

23. Mao Bahadur Asavale j You have stated that if single-membered cons- 
tituencies are given to the Mahrattas then there is no necessity for reservation. 
Bven if a single-membered constituency is given in Bombay City, would a Mahratta 
i )0 elected ? — The conditions of Bombay are quite different. 

24. So whatever franchise is given to the Mahrattas in the City of Bombay re- 
servation is necessary ? — If multi- membered constituencies are to be adopted there. 
But when Bombay is divided into single-membered constituencies, I think 
the Mahrattas ought to stand on their own iegs- 

25. Mr, Munawar / What sort of constituency would you propose for the 

representation of labour ? — The registered trade unions. I cannot propose any 
other. ^ 

26. Mr. Covernton t I would like to ask Rao Sahib Vendekar whether he 
associates himself with Mr. Jadhav’s opinion that if they are given single-membered 
oonstltuencies, there would be no need for reservation ? — {Rao Sahib Vandekar). 
In certain places where the voting strength of the Mahrattas is larger, there is a 
possibility of success of the trial of giving single-membered constituencies. Not 
eSewhere. 


APPENDIX. 

Note by Mr. N, B. Navale, B.A., LL.B,, Deputy President, Bombay Legislative 
Council, on Mr, B. V. Jadhav's and Rao Sahib B, V, Vandekar' s evidence before 
the Indian Franchise Committee, 

Mr. Jadhav said that the seats reserved for the Marathas are at present 7 out 
of 114 which is the present strength of ^Jie Council and if the seats are increased to 
200, then the reservation for the Marathas and allied communities should be increased 
in the same proportion. I think the statement is rather incorrect. The fact is 
that 7 seats are reserved for the Marathas out of 86 seats which are open for election, 
the rest being reserved for nomination. So the proportion to be observed for the 
reservation of the seats for the Marathas in a fully elected Provincial Council, should 
be 8*3 per cent, of the total seats to be provided for. So if the number be 200, then 
the reservation should be 17 seats. Now this proportion is arrived at, if Sind is not to 
be separated. But if Sind is to be separated, then the proportion will and must 
change because out of the total seats now open for election there are only 67 seats 
for the Presidency, excluding Sind (as there are 19 seats for Sind). On this basis 
the proportion would be 7 out of 67, i.e., 10*4 per cent. So if the total strength of 
the reformed Council be 200, then the reservation must be not less than 21 seats. 
It must be borne in mind that the 7 seats are for the Central Division and some 
othm: places akin to Central Division. This has nothing to do with the Kaxnatic 
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Marathas and the allied communities. At least 4 seats must |)e reserved for Maratha^s 
in the 4 districts of the Karnatic, viz., 1 Belgaum, 2 Bijapui*, 3 Karwar and 4 Dhar- 
war. Thus for the Central Division and allied areas and the Southern Division 
there ought to be a reservation of not less than 25 seats in the reformed council. 

I am also opposed to Mr. Jadhav’s advocacy of single-member constituencies 
coupled^with no reservation for Marathas. I am sure I am voicing the sentiment of 
Central Division and the Kamatic that as we have in Bombay gone on the lines of 
plural-member constituencies, it is not advisible to change that system. If single- 
member constituencies come into being influential and advanced class people will 
buy up the support of \ handful of influential men in those small areas and the 
poverty-stricken and debt-ridden people like the Marathas of the Deccan (look at 
Government of Bombay’s Deccan Agriculturist Relief Act) will be driven to the wall. 
It will be very difficult for the Marathas to get in. Rich men cannot bribe voters 
at present simply because the area is too large for such purpose, and the people 
too many. Reservation is absolutely necessary for Marathas for a decade or two. 
There can be no scheme of reservation under single-member constituencies ; and 
without reservation Marathas cannot get in in Central Division, much less in Rar- 
natic. In the Kamatic, there are, as usual, pliural- member constituencies and stiU 
no Maratha was elected during the last 10 years of the reformed council except the 
solitary case of IVIr. Dalvi, who was returned because of the non-cooperation move- 
ment, though their population is vast as is given in their memorandum. How 
can a single Maratha hope to be elected then from the Kamatic under the scheme of 
single-member constituencies, as the population of the Marathas and the allied com- 
munities in the Kamatic is scattered in each of the 4 districts ? For the Kamatic 
Marathas, therefore, plural- member constituencies with 4 reserved seats is the only 
soluticn. So looldng to all these difficulties, a vast community like the Marathas 
and the allied cannot get proper and adequate protection under any other scheme, 
except the present system of plural-member constituencies and the adequate 
reservation of seats. 


Memorandum submitted by the BOMBAY PRESIDENCY WOMEN’S 

COUNCIL, Bombay. 

3. Women’s Suffrage. 

{a) The Council is in favour of continuing the existing qualifications which are 
based on property and the payment of taxes, for admitting women to the suffrage. 

The Council is not in favour of the Statutory Commission’s proposal, to en- 
franchise the wives and widows of men entitled to vote under the property qualifica- 
tion, but the Council agrees to the said Conemission’s proposal, that an educational 
qualification should apply to women over 21, which the Council suggests should 
be a literacy test, i.e., ability to read and write in their own vernacular. 

The Council unanimously approves of the suggestion of the Franchise Sub- 
committee of the Round Table Conference that the age-limit for women be 21. 

The Council is in favour of increasing the women’s electorate by the two latter 
methods, but a greater increase would be possible if the “ educational qualification ” 
be reduced to mean “ literacy test,” i.e., ability to read and write in their own 
vernacular. 

The extent to which the Council would favour the increase in the women’s 
electorate is not defined, since the larger the proportion of the women’s electorate to 
that of men’s, the better it would be. 

CJouncil is not in favour of any system of group representation being 

63 OilSIlOCt % 
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Memorandum by tbe Bombay Presidency Women’s 

Council, Bombay. [ Concluded, 


(c) Tbe Council is not in favour of suggestion of co-option, or reservation of 
seats, for women members in the legislatures. 

Resolution. — Tbe Bombay Presidency Women’s Council recommends that 
women of 21, having passed a literacy test (t.e., ability to read and write in their 
own vernacular) should be admitted to the suffrage in addition to thcfee who are 
already qualified through the holding of property and the payment of taxes. 
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Present : 

All Members of the Indian Franchise Committee and of the Bombay 
Provincial Franchise Committee. 


Mrs. J. R. DOCTOR, Representing the Bombay Presidency 
Women’s Council. 

1. The Chairman / You represent the Bombay Presidency Women’s Council ? — 
Yes. 

2. That is purely a provincial Association ? — Yes. 

3. Can you tell me what the membership is ? — About 500 in the Bombay Presi- 
dency. 


4. I see that they are against adult franchise ? — Yes. 

5. But they are. in favour of the literacy qualification for women together with 
the ordu?.ary property qualification ? — Yes. 

6. Have you formed any estimate of the number of women who would come 
on the roll by means of the literacy qualification alone ? — ^That would depend on 
the literacy test. 

7. Supposing it is proof that the villager is able to read and write ? — I can- 
not say the exact number because under that qualification hundreds of thousands 
would be enfranchised. 

8. I think the total number of women under the new sections classed as literate 
were 270,000 and out of that a certain number would be under 21. I think that 
would leave about 200,000 or 250.000 and of course you have no idea how many 
would come under the property qualification ? — No. 

9. You don’t know, in other words, what the percentage of women voters 
would be to men voters ? — ^We don’t care so much for the percentage as the 
quality and we say by the education test it would be more. 

10. You are against any special provision being made for women for election 
in the legislatures, why is that ? — e thought it best that women should contest 
the seats for themselves. In the late mumcipal elections we saw women at the 
top of the polls and we think if intelligent women come forward there is no reason 
why they should not he on the top of the polls in the le^slatures. 

11. You think you ceuld get some women elected ? — ^Yes. 

12. The Honshu Mary Fickjord z Do you feel that it will be extremely important 
when the system of responsible government is first introduced that in the Provin- 
cial Council women should have an opportunity of putting forward their case and 
expressing their point of view on matters which will affect them and their children ? 
Do you feel that it will be a particularly important matter when responsible govern- 
ment comes in under the new Constitution t — Women can rely on men to bring 
in such resolutions in the legislature and if women contested the seats we feel sure 
that there would be one woman or two in the legislature. 

13. I hope you are right but supposing you are not, and the women voting 
strength will not be very great under your proposals, and supposing owing 
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to party considerations and other matters no women did enter the Councils, do yon 
not feel that this would be a very great loss to the Councils in these first very im- 
portant years ? — It might be a loss, but we should like women to be there as women 
on their own strength and not because seats were reserved for them. ^ 

14. I (luite realise that there are many disadvantages about co-option and 
there are some other methods ; but may I put before you very shortly one matter 
that has been suggested for securing some representation ? It has been suggested 
that women should contest a constituency in the ordinary way by soliciting 
votes from men and women electors and supposing not 5 per cent, or none were 
returned ; then there were a small number of seats, let us say for argument, 5 
seats, given to those women candidates who having fought in the ordinary 
way were not able to secure a majority but they had some measure of success 
and therefore would go to the Council. Would you have any objection to that ?— 
I will just say this, that it has not been put before our Council and as I represent 
the Council, I cannot say. 

* in * ^ * 

15. I see you are not in favour of any system of group representation. Does 
your Council realise that that is a method which would bring in a number of women 
voters proportionate to the women population ? May I know what the feelings of 
the Council against such a system were ? — As there ^as no adequate system of 
grouping put before the Council, the Council thought it would not work properly 
because women in those rural parts are quite uneducated and they do not know 
anything about exercising franchise ; so we thought they would not?* cast an 
intelligent vote and might be influenced. 

16. Don’t you think it might be the means of giving them political education ? 
After all if politics are not brought to the village woman she will not be able to 
oast an intelligent vote ? — ^We thought so, but in the absence of an adequate sys- 
tem we could not say anything. If a system could be drawn up we might consider 

i*- 

17. Mrs. Suhharayan : Could you explain why your Council objected to the 
enfranchisement of wives and widows ? — They say that women should be enfran- 
chised in their own rights. They do not want women to be dependent on men. 
Although fewer women might be enfranchised yet the Council thought it better 
for them to stand on their own merits and we thought the literacy test w^ould extend 
the franchise. 

18. You say in your memorandum “ The extent to which the Council would 
favour the increase in the women’s electorate is not defined, since the larger 
the proportion of the women’ s electorate to that of men’ s, the better it would be. 
What in the opinion of the Council tvould be a fair proportion ” ? — ^They do not 
gay any proportion. They only care that women should have votes on their own 
merits. 

19. If we had only the literacy qualification and property qualification a very 
small number of women would come on the roll. Your Council do not think that 
would matter ? — e thought it would cause them to demand property and educa- 
tional qualifications. 

20. Do you mean to modify the inheritance laws ? — No, they would ask their 
men to let them inherit property. 

21. Do you think the women would be able to influence the men to do it 
(No answer.) 

22. Is your Council aflSliated to the National Council of Women ? — Yes. 

23. Does your Council know that the Executive Committee of the National 
Qbuncil of Women presented a memorandum to the second Bound Table Conference 
last year ? — Yes. 
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24. And has again presented a memorandum to our Committee, and both these 
memoranda differ from your memorandum ? — Yes. 

25. Was your Council consulted by the National Council of Women before they 
issued their^memorandum ? — Yes. 

26. Your Council expressed its dissent ? — Yes. 

27. With regard to the reservation of seats, you said that women had come out 
successfully in the Bombay Corporation elections, but if my information is correct 
there the system is differeiit ; there are multiple member constituencies, one divi - 
sion returns 14 members ; there is also the cumulative vote, one member can give 
his 14 votes to one candidate and that helps a member of the minority community 
to come in but in the elections to the legislature it is different ; it will be for a 
single member or two members. When your Council is reconsidering the question 
of seats, will you bring this point to their notice ? — Yes. 

**♦*♦*♦ 

28. Bao Bahadur Asavale : You have supported the educational qualification 
don’t you think if this qualification is applied to women it would mean that you 
are giving the advantage to the advanced classes ? — ^Why, the quaHfioation is very 
low so that it can reach the women of the villages, — if at all educated. As I said 
we are for the quahty of the vote. If there are uneducated women in the villages 
we are sorry for that but wo do not think there is any use enfranchising women 
unless they can exercise the franchise properly. 

^ 29. You mean to say if they are not educated they do not exercise the franchise 

properly some cases. 

30. Where did you find that ? In what election ? — What do they know about 
• exercising the franchise if they are not educated. 

31. Mr. Haji : I just wanted to know from you whether the enfranchise- 

ment of wives and "widows is a practicable method of enfranchising women at 
large ? — As the representative of the Council I cannot go beyond that. Personally 
I don’t like it. * 

32. Under the regular enfranchisement most of the women enfranchised would 
be wives ? — W e have not advocated adult enfranchisement. 

33. The Chairman : The proposal has been made that instead of enfranchising 
both wives and widows only wddows should be enfranchised. If you had to choose 
between the two what view would the Women’s Council take ? — ^I shall put it 
before the Council. 


Memorandum submitted by the WOMEN’S INDIAN ASSOQATION, 

Bombay, 

I.— PROVINCIAL LEGISLATURES. 

1. EXTBlSrSIOK OF THE EbANOHISE. 

(a) The Women’s Indian Association have accepted the principle of adult 
franchise to be the immediate basis of the new electorates in India ; and if that 
principle were adopted, the desired extension of the franchise would be most liberally 
achieved. The lower limit of enfranchising only 10 per cent, of the population 
would, I think, be unacceptable to any responsible organisation in India ; while 
even the upper limit of 26 per cent, suggested in the covering reniarks to this ques- 
tion appear to me as Hkely to be utterly inadequate in view of the rapidly growing 
political consciousness among the masses. .The principle, therefore, that we have 
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suggested, — viz., adull! franchise, would enfranchise about half the population of 
India, — that being the proportion of the adult to the total population according to 
the Census of 1921, in round terms. 

{h) Yes. Large aggregates of voters in modern democratic communities, can 
"be said to “ cast an intelligent vote ” only under certain well-known limitations of 
'that phrase. These masses can, an I do, only record their vote on large issues of 
general public pohoy. By the very nature of the case, electors, whether in this or 
any other country, cannot pronounce any judgment on every detail of public policy, 
every measure of legislation in all its technicalities and complications. The elec- 
"ifiorate is ordinarily consulted at certain intervals ; and then on broad issues, if it is 
■at all to give a dependable verdict. On that assumption, there is no risk, in our 
opinion, of the Indian electorate, widened as we have suggested, failing to record an 
intelligent vote.” The danger, if there xs any, of the electorate not being able to 
"Understand the niceties of a public issue place! before it, and therefore failing to 
cast an intelligent vote, would be there, whether only 10 per cent of the population 
'is enfranchised, or 25 per cent, or 50 per cent, as we have suggested. Hence such 
Sh remote and negligible possibility should not, we submit, be made a reason for 
denying, or withholding, the primary right of citizenship in a modern civilised 
community from large masses of our men and women. For, any qualification, 
whatever that be, that is imposed with a view to keep the ehctorate down to a 
predetermined proportion of the population, would have this highly objectionable 
result ; and we would, therefore, suggest to the Commfttee that the we 

have put forward be recommended by them for immediate adoption. 

(c) With our modern means of mechanical devices, and quick transport facilities 
we can see no insurmountable administrative obstacle in giving effect bo oursugges- 
tion for adult franchise. Take in order the three categories of difficulties envisaged 
by the Committee, viz., {i) the preparation of electoral rolls ; {ii) the maintenance 
of the same ; and {Hi) counting of the votes. The initial preparation of the Eleo- 
-toral Boll must, admittedly, involve extra trouble ; and there is no question but 
that we must face it. The trouble, however, will practically be the same, whether 

have 25 per cent, of the population enfranchised, or 50 per cent. With the 
necessary, adequate number of units— i.e., by Bistricts or Talukas in each Province, 
if not by each town and village, in which the electoral roll is prepared for the new 
constitution ; and given the new consciousness among the people, and increased 
interest of the candidates likely to seek their suffrages, the introduction of every 
eligible voter on the roll will not cause half the actual trouble that wc might 
-at present anticipate, without considering properly such intangible, but not in- 
effective, factors as I have just named. The candidates, the people, or their several 
communal or other organisations will, I am certain, heartily co-operate with the 
administrative officers engaged in the preparation of these Rolls ; so that the increase 
in difficulty in practice would be negligible, (ii) Once these rolls are prepared, their 
maintenance up-to-date, from time to time, is a matter of relatively very little admi- 
nistrative difficulty. With the experience we have already gained about the main- 
tenance of the roll and its revision from time to time rules can be easily framed by 
• which this difficulty can be minimised. The representatives, the future" candidates, 
the organisations of voters, like the Trade Unions or even Village Co-operative 
Unions, these several classes will be amply interested and concerned to render every 
aid in their power to the administrative machinery engaged in keeping the rolls 
up-to-date. A few more clearly worded rules, gained from past experience of our 
•own or other countries ; a more definite time-table, shall we say for the addition or 
alteration of the roll, and this argument against the increase of the electorate on the 
.lines suggested by the Women’s Indian Association vanishes. (Hi) The counting, 
which may also comprise the collection of votes at an election, is the least of the 
. administrative diffic^ties, which must never be allowed to stand in the way af 
every citizen of this country obtaining this primary right of citizenship. The 
votes at an election will necessarily hav^ to be taken at more than one place in a 
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constituency. The Bombay Oily sets up 7 polling booths a»t the time of Municipal 
Elections, and two or three at the time of Council elections. Even this number may 
be increased so as to make the voting place more easily accessible to the voter. In 
country districts the same principle may be, must be, followed, so that, at the time 
of any provincial or federal legislative council election, there is a voting booth, let us 
say, for every 10 sq. miles of area. This is onty an illustrative figure, which will of 
coui’se vary according to the distribution of the population in any given electoral 
area. The bringing of voters to the voting place from their homes in any such area 
would be no very difficult task under our modern conditions of transport. Let me 
illustrate my meaning with reference to conditions in this Presidency. On the 
basis of adult franchise, the strength of the electorate for the Presidency would be 
roughly, 10 million. If the electorate is thus increased about 10 times, the number 
of the representatives will also have to be increased. If we only double the present 
strength of the legislature in this Presidency, the number of electors to a re- 
presentative would on an average be ^^ =40,000. The area of the PresL 


dency may be taken at 200,000 sq. miles, which would give, on the basis of 250 
constituencies, an average area of about 800 sq. miles or 20 by 40 miles in 
breadth and length. If the voting booths in such an area are conveniently 
placed, with proper consideration of the actual distribution of the population in 
the area, the voters can all be conveniently brought to the booths by motor buses 
engaged for the occasion by the State. If the election is on a public holiday, as is 
even now the case, the difficulty of transporting the voters to the polling station 
would be still further reduced. The counting of votes will then be spread over* 
severab^ stations ; or even if the counting takes place at one central place, with 
our modern devices of an adding machine and the like, there should be no very 
geat difficulty in properly counting the votes and declaring the result. 

(d) In view of the answ’ers already given, this question does not arise. 

(e) This also does not arise, since we have advocated adult franchise and I have 
tried to answer the counter-arguments implied in {h) and (c). I may, however, add 
note in passing at this stage. If the ultimate decision of Parliament is to restrict tjie ■ 
right to vote to a section smaller than the adult population of the Presidency,- 
contrary to our deliberate opinion, I would suggest that the constitution should 
contain clause by which the voting qualifications, as originally laid dovm 
in the Parliamentary enactment, may be open to modification by the Local Provincial- 
Legislature, should the elected representatives of the Province think it right and- 
proper thus to extend, not to restrict still further, the francMse. This would make - 
the constitution, as settled by Parliament more elastic in one of its movst important . 
particulars ; and^ at the same time place the responsibihty for modifying it in a 
particular direction only on the people presumably best entitled and qualified to^ 
make such a change. The franchise proviaaon, as laid down in the Parhamentary 
enactment, woffid on this basis, apply only to the first elections thereunder, the^ 
Provincial Legislature being left the free unfettered judge of when and how tO'^ 
extend the franchise. 


(/) The organization I represent has accepted the principle of adult franchis® 
for immediate adoption ; but if, for considerations appearing to Parliament adequate? 
direct voting is replaced by indirect voting through groups of secondary electors^ 
themselves elected by primary electors, the Women’s Indian Association have 
indicated in their memorandum how that organisation would view such an eventual- 
ity. ^ It is, however, open to me to point out that indirect election, whatever its. 
administrative conveniences, suffers from very considerable defects. Take this 
simple calculation. If the entiie adult population were qualified as primaries * 
they would aggregate, roughly, 125 milHon electors, in British Indian Provincesr 
Now, if only 1 m every ^ of these were to be elected by them to be the secondary 
or final electors the real strength of the electors would be only about 6 million no 
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increase over the existing position, but actually a reduction over even the present 
strength. This figure has but to be mentioned to make its seem utterly unaccept- 
able to the daily growuig mass of politically conscious people in India. Again, in 
every 20 primaries electing a voter, if the choice is, as it will have to be, by absolute 
majority, the minority of as much as 45 per cent, may prove utterly inifiective. 
This is on the assumption that all the 20 primary electors vote, and elect their re- 
presentative elector by a majority of 11 : 9. But if we remember that jn every 
election, not whole electorate votes, and if we on that e^xperience, consider that 
.about 15 out of 20 would go to the polls, it may be that the person elected to vote 
Jor such a unit does not represent even a bare majority of the electorate. The 
interests of a very large minority, may, on this basis, come in practice to be 
disegarded. This would be the more so, if we remember that in such grouping, 
there can be no possibility of proportional voting or transferred preference in 
voting. The groups will, in all probability, be single-member units, in which the 
minority can have no chance cf political expression or recognition. Given the 
soonditions of India, which in other connections the Committee have themselves 
^emphasised, where large masses of people are still uneducated*, and unorganised, 
where political consciousness is growing but the right, to vote has not yet become 
a regular habit, the device which imposes such a heavy handicap on the minority, 
.and such a large one, at that, must be viewed with the utmost distrust. 

In laying out these points, I have deliberately referred only to the obvious, 
easily demonstrable, considerations. That, however, does not mean that I think 
nothing of the invisible, but potent, forces, which will be bound to be at work to 
defeat the real objective of this enquiry and its recommendations, whatever they 
^eventuate to be. Elections are possible much more easily to manage wl7en the 
number of voters is small. Managed elections, Tammany Hall practices, will receive 
a heavy premium, if we adopt the group system in the manner indicated. Nearly 
80 per cent, of the population even in this Presidency, the most advanced industrial 
Province in India, lives in rural districts ; aud thaD population is particularly liable 
to be “ managed,” if we resort to such grouping in place of direct and free election, 
wjjatever be the basis of the franchise. If a choice has to be made between the two 
.devices of either a somewhat restricted franchise, or grouping, though I would 
dislike both, I would certainly prefer the former to the latter. This, at any rate, is 
my personal opinion. 

(g) I do not favour the idea of restricting the right to olfer oneself as a candidate 
only to the members of an electoral unit, no matter on what basis the electoral units 
are eventually constituted. The objection would, if anything, be stronger, if the 
principle of indirect election on the basis of a group sj^stem is adopted. The one 
reason for this objection is that, by such restrictions being imposed, we shall prevent 
t;he sense of provincial solidarity being developed as w'^e would desire. In Provinces 
like this Presidency, where several distjnct linguistic people are combined into one 
.administrative unit, like the Gujeratis, the Maharashtriyas, the Sindliis, the Kanarese, 
— the prohibition to a member of a given division to stand from any other division 
than that to which he or she belongs, would only serve to intensify the already too 
prominent parochialism visible to-day. We must foster and promote, by every 
means in our power, the sense of national solidarity, on the Provincial scale, the 
same sense will appear as Provincial solidarity, — the sense of community of interests 
.and ideals between the inhabitants of the Province as a whole no matter what 
particular geographical region within it one inhabits. With this ideal in view, I 
would emphatically object to any such suggestion as is put forward in the question 
under reply. 

(h ) ; (i) ; (j). In view of the answers already given, these do not arise. 

2. Eranohise Qualieioations. 

(a) The character *of the electorate in the rural (agriculatural) areas and that in 
the urban (industrial and commercial) areas is so obviously different in this Presi* 
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dency, that there is an unavoidable disparity in the voting r ights of the two, unde^ 
present conditions. The only eftective way in which that disparity could be finally 
removed would be the adoption of adult franchise. Eor, on that basis, no other 
qualification would be expected from a voter to be qualified to vote, except, being of 
the prescribed age, of sound mind, and having been resident, amd registered as such 
resident, — - m the given area for the required length of time prior to the election. 

(6) This trenches on the communal problem, and the organisation I represent is 
clearly of opinion that^joint and common electorates only should be adopted. 
In that case, the principle of adult franchise would, we think, efiectuaily secure to 
each commmiity its adequate strength in the Legislature. The reservation of a 
prescribed proportion, or number, of seats in the Legislature for specified communi- 
ties, even on the basis of joint electorates, would, we are aware, draw needless 
attention to the specially favoured position of particular eonimunities. But it seems 
that the solution of communal issue would be impossible, unless some such assur- 
ance of adequate representation is given to minority communities. Hence, the 
organisation I represent is reconciled to the suggestion of reser\ung, on the basis 
of jont elctorates, a given proportion or number of seats for particular communities 
in the Presidency Legislature. This is only as a temporary measure ; and we 
v'ould recommend that a provision in the Constitution settled by Parliament should- 
be included so as to enable provincial legislatures to abolish this peculiar feature 
when the need for it is over. 

(c) The holding of property of any kmd is not a test of pohtical capacity. The 
ability to cast an intelligent vote is conditioned by soundness of mind, not fullness of 
purse. Hence the organisation I represent is against any such additional qualfica- 
tions b^ing imposed as a condition precedent for voting. 

(d) The educational test may, on the face of it, be more justifiable than a property' 
qualification, since the former is a better evidence of political capacity. But large- 
sections of the community are still ^ ery backward in education, particularly women,*- 
and the so-called “ depressed classes.*’ Hence, if any such test is imposed as a 
qualification for voting, these important sections would be automatical^ debarred 
from exercising or enjoying their primary right of citizenship. As against 14 otit 
of every 100 adult male literates in British India, there are only 2 in every 100' 
adult women so qualified. This needs but to be stated to emphasise the unbearable 
hardship and injustice of adding such a qualification for the right to vote. And- 
probably the condition of the so-called Depressed Classes is even worse. 

(e) If we accept adult franchise, there would be no need nor justification to 
recognise any special qualifications of particular status. 

3. Women’s Suffbaoe. 

m 

{a) The Women’s Indian Association is emphatically in favour of extending the 
women electorate. But they are convinced that the method suggested in this- 
question would hot at all suffice to give effect to the new consciousness of Indian 
womanhood. Adult franchise is the only way in which every woman of the pre- 
scribed age would get a real, efiective, vote. To enable only the wives, — or wido-n^s- 
— of men entitled to vote to have tliis right -would, in practice, only result in 
doubling the male vote, and making the condition of women less enviable than ever. 
Besides, in a land where poligamy h not unlmown, and where desertion of wives 
by their husbands is also not uncommon, the mejelj admirnstrative difficulty 
as to which of the several wives of a qualified voter should be allowed to vote 
or whethei’ a wife residing not with her husband should be qualified to vote 
is likely to cause the utmost difficulty. We are, therefore, unreservedly in favour' 
of adult franchise, as the only means to secure the politicals as well as social and 
economic emancipation of w^omen in India, wdthout adding any such condition or 
restriction, — e.g., being married, — as woulii place a reedless and unw^anted handicaps 
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on woman. Binally, the organization I represent would increase the strength oi 
women voters, so as to include every adult woman in the roll. * 

(6) In view of the answers already given regarding the Group System, this 
question does not arise. As for the co-option of woman representatives up to 
5 per cent, of the strength of a local Legislature, I fear the device would only result 
in adding to the strength of the Party in power in that Legislature, without really 
i't'cognising and giving effect to the political consciousness of women. For, however 
camouflaged, the co-optees will in eflect he nominees of the majority m the Council ; 
and the device of Proportional Kepresentation would not help really to enfranchise 
'women. Besides aU this, if women are to find their place in the Legislature through 
co-option, they would only secure the proportion they arc allowed by law in this 
manner. The minimum will also be the maximum in that case. On the other 
hand, if women trust to the open door of election to obtain representation in the 
Legislature, they may be sure eventually of obtaining all the representation they 
desire, even though to commence with they secure much less than 5 per cent, of the 
total strength. In this connection, it might be interesting to note that the women 
representatives in the German Beichstag, under the present constitution, have 
averaged something like 10 per cent, of the total (about 40 out of 400), in spite of 
the fact that in Germany women are much better educated and organised than any- 
where else perhaps. Even in Britain, at the last general election, despite the adult 
suffrage, women representatives lost practically everywhere, and their present 
strength is, I believe, much smaller than in the last Parhament. This ig» only to 
show that once we recognise the political consicousness and civic rights of women 
on a basis of equality with their menfolk, women may be trusted more fully even 
than men to vote intelligently in the best interests of the nation, rather than for the 
special glorification of their sex. 

4, 5 AND 5A. 

^ The main principle, already elaborated in the pre'vious answers, should apply 
in these cases also. I would afld, however, that so far as the representation of the 
Depressed Classes is concerned, every care must be taken that the method de'vised 
dees not result in perpetuating the social ban which today. constitutes “ Depression ” 
and which we are all agreed it must be the first concern of the new constitution t-o 
remove. Separate representation, by separate constituencies, by members qualified 
in those exclusive constituencies^ would, we fear, only perpetuate this unfortunate 
ban ; and, were there no other consideration, on this apprehension alone, I would 
vote against such a principle. The possibility of maldng multi-membered constitu- 
encies, so that the minority of depressed classes, which in single-member constituency 
may not get any representation at all^ should secure adequate representation, may, 
however, be advantageously considered. As that, however, would involve too 
detailed a consideration, I refrain from going further into the particulars of that 
suggestion at this stage. 

Memorandum submitted by Dr. (Mrs.) MAUNI SUKTHANKAR, 
Honorary Secretary, AJl^India Women’s Conference. 

L— PROVINCIAL LEGISLATURE. 

1. Extension or the Franchise. 

(a) As the Organisation I represent desires an immediate adoption of the principle 
of Adult Franchise, I would suggest that the principle be adopted so as to include at 
least ten per cent, of the population in the electoral roll, ii not more. 

(h) Yes. So far as intelligent recording of vote is concerned all large ag^egates 
of voters, whether under Indian, British, European or American conditions are 
bound to record their influence on very broad generalities without attending to the 
details or technicalities involved in any piece of national policy ; besides the elec- 
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torate should be consulted necessarily on large issues of policy and at considerable 
intervals so that the danger implied in the question will either not aiise at ail or be 
insignificant. The very remote possibility that such an electorate may not be able 
to “ cast an intelligent vote ” should not be made a reason for denying franchise 
to very large members of our country-men and country-women who will be unable 
under present conditions to fulfil any of the tests or qualifications that are imposed in 
other systems for the privilege of voting. The right to vote must be regarded as a 
fundamental right of citizenship and should as such not be conditioned by any other 
tests except that of age of discretion, sanity and freedom from any taint of moral 
turpitude. Tn India any qualification for voting by way of property rights or literacy 
tests wO'dd necessarily exclude practically all women and a largo number of poorer 
men since over two- thirds of the country lives under the margin of starvation. 
Undei’ the circumstances, I repeat the possibility or otherwise of an independent 
vote being recorded at frequent intervals by such an extended electorate should 
not be made into a reason for denying the vote to such members. 

(c) I can see no insuperable administrative difficulties in accepting the principle 
of Adult Franchise ” in these days of mechanical devices for counting votes as 
well as for recording votes in the shape of transport facilities. The obstacles we 
might have encountered in the past, no longer seem to be unsurmoun table. The 
first pieparation of the electoral roll in every Province w ould of course mean extra 
trouble but the increase in the trouble (whether we have ten per cent, of the popula- 
tion enfranchised or such a larger population as is advocated by the Organisation 
I represmit) will not be so great as to negative by itself the policy advocated. The 
fact, moreover, that the electorates in almost every Province will have to be sub- 
divided into numerous constituencies will go a long way to minimising these difficul- 
ties, such as they may be. Besides, as the number of seats will also be relatively 
increased for securing adequate representation of the entire population of all interests 
and class included, the average constituency will not bo so unwieldy as is apparently 
implied in the question under reply. As for revising the roUs from time to time, 
that would not mean greater trouble than we encounter nowadays or would encounter 
if only ten per cent, of the people w^ere enfranchised, if the experience gained in 
revising the roll is utilised to the utmost for drafting rules of revision. Every- 
thing considered, then, I see no difficulty in preparing or revising or maintaining the 
rolls and in recording and counting votes under such increased electorates, as would 
justify the exclusion from the primary right of (^itizenship of a large bulk of the 
population. 

(d) As I have already suggested the alternatives to (h) and (c), this question 
does not arise. 

(e) As I have already suggested the adojbtion of Adult Franchise, this question 
also does not arise. If, however, the ultimate decision is to. restrict the franchise to 
a basis narrower than Adult Franchise I would suggest that provision should be 
incorporated in the constitution enabling every Provincial Government to extend 
the franchise within its jurisdiction by its own motion so as to enfranchise those 
excluded under the contemplated constitution. The precedent for such a poHcy is 
to be found even in the provision of the existing constitution which has enabled 
every Province to extend the franchise to women within its jurisdiction, for the local 
Legislature and for the Central Legislative Assembly. The provisions on the lines 
just suggested would render the constitution elastic and enable the proper parties to 
judge of the expediency or the advisabihty of extending the franchise in such a 
manner as they should think proper without in any way being restricted or condi- 
tioned by outside authority or under the provisions of the constitution. The 
original franchise provision should be made applicable only for the first constitution 
of the Provincial Legislature leaving it to that Legislature or its successor to take 
such measures as they choose in regard to the extension of the franchise. In this 
connection may also be mentioned the device of a referendum to the entire Provincial 
electorate on the simple straightforward question as to the advisability of further 
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extension of the franchise, though I feel confident that the good sense even of the 
Local Legislative Council under the provision of the reforms now under contempla- 
tion will bring about an early extension of the franchise. 

{/) I have nothing to add to what has been stated in reply to this question by 
Baj Kumari Amritkaur, Chairman, AU-India Women’s Conference at Lahore. 

{g) I am not in favour of rigorously restricting the right to be a candidate to 
members of the electoral units on whatsoever basis such units may be formed. I 
should permit the citizens of a Province to be entitled to stand for election in any 
electoral unit, whether it is the one in which they habitually reside or carry on 
business or have other interests or not. The sense of provincial solidarity will not 
be achieved if distinctions are maintained between electoral units even to the extent 
of restricting non-members of a unit from standing for elections in the unit. 

(/?-), (i) and (j) I have nothing to add to what has been stated in reply to this 
question by Kaj Kumari Amrit Kaur, at Lahore. 

2. Franchise Qualifications. 

{a) The character of the agricultural or rural or urban and industrial or com- 
mercial areas in this Presidency is so different that there is an existing disparity as 
regrds franchise qualifications in these two main groups of electoral areas. The 
only way in the opinion of our Organisation by which such disparity can most effec- 
tively be removed would be to accept the principle of Adult Franchise, as no qualifica- 
tions or tests Avould under that principle be required for the voter to be qualified to 
vote with the exception of having the required age and being of sound mind. No 
disparity of the type here considered would at all arise and no other measure, I would 
submit, would effectually remove the present disparity. Moreover the conflict of 
interest, such as there is between town and country between industry and agriculture 
would be needlessly emphasised if we were to permit such disparity to continueo 
The real record of popular sentiment on larger issues of policy can only he obtained 
i4we have simple unity basis for the electorate and consequently the recommenda- 
tion of the Organisation I represent is reinforced by these considerations as well. 

(h) This question relates to the communal problem. The Organisation I re- 
present is of opinion that joint and common electorates alone should be adopted. 
The principle of Adult Franchise would effectually secure to each community its 
adequate strength in that electorate as also in the representation in the Legislatui’e 
in so far as such proportionate strength requires and is justified to be maintained. 

The reservation of a given number of seats in the Legislature even on the basis- 
of joint electorates would, we are aware, draw attention to the special position of the 
particular communities. But inasmuch as any settlement of the communal problem 
will have to be recognised and given effect to by means of some such device, we must 
be reconciled to this course in order to do away with the communal tension as prev- 
ailing to-day. Accordingly, we would welcome joint electorates mth reservation 
of a certain proportion of seats in the Provincial Legislature to certain specified 
communities, as a temporary measure. In this case, as in the previous case the 
Organisation I represent would also recommend that the constitutional provision 
in this behalf should be so framed as to leave a measure of latitude to the newly 
constituted Provincial Legislature for varying, altering or modifying this provision 
as it seems best in the interests of the people of the Province under the new' regime : 
and no restriction should be imposed by way of time limit or othenvise, within w'hich 
the change desired by the Provinicial Legislature should be accomplished. 

(c) The possession of property of any kind, real or personal, jointly or separately 
is no test of the intelligence for the vote in the opinion of the Organisation I represent. 
The capacity to vote ifidependently is dependent upon the possession of sound sense 
and not upon the holding or owning of any property or deriving any income from such 
property or from one’s labour. If any qualifications are at ah to be imposed for 
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securing that intelligent voting shall result, they should not be of the nature of 
holding or possession of property or income. The only way therefore that the 
Organisation I represent would suggest would be on the lines of giving the vote to 
an adult 'inan and woman of sound mind residing for a given period within the 
Province and registered as such. 

'{d) The educational qualifications of the t3rpe suggested in the question would 
perhaps be more importaiut than the property qualification, as by itself it would be 
better evidence of the soundness of mind than the property qualification. In view, 
however, of the prevailing backward state of education in large sections of the 
public in this country, and particularly as such qualification is bound to operate 
iajuriously upon women, it must be negatived by the Organisation I represent. 
Even recognising that the progress of women’s education is growing, that applies 
only to girls now under the system of education. A large proportion of adult women 
are still uneducated and would as such be unqualified if the education test was 
imposed for the right to vote. Thus it is unnecessary for us to suggest any educa- 
tional qualification whether of literacy in one’s own language or otherswise. 

(e) On the basis of the Adult Eranchise it would be unnecessary to recognise any 
.separate special qualifications of the type mentioned in this question. They are 
necessary if at all when the franchise was so restricted as is the case under existing 
■circumstances. Hereafter any such qualification of status or work would be unneces- 
sary. 

3. Women’s Suffrage. 

(a) The Organisation I represent is emphatically in favour of increasing the 
women electorate, but they consider that the way suggested in this question would 
not suffice for giving effect to women’s political consciousness in the country. The 
only method by wliich all women would get a real right to vote and not merely be 
duplicates of their parents or husbands, would be to accept the principle of Adult 
Eranchise. The Organisation I represent strongly desires the extension of women’s 
electorate so as to include every adult woman as a duly registered voter. 

(&) The answer to this question must be found in the previous question in par§.- 
^raph (1) (/). The Organisation I represent would never countenance any constitu- 
tion of electorates whether on communal lines or on lines of sex. The electorates 
must be joint and common. Their basis should be uniform and their lines of division 
should be only regional and geographical. 

(o) Having suggested Adult Eranchise, the solution of the contingencies suggested 
question does not arise. The co-option of women even on the basis of propor- 
tionate representation would not serve the purpose of really enfranchising women ; 
for if they have not an independent right to vote, for themselves, the co-opted women 
representatives would only be nominees of tiw party in power. The suggestion of a 
proportionate representation would be a mere camouflage. And the restriction 
of co-opting women to the extent of five per cent, of the strength of the council 
would not only not secure that place for women, in the scheme of the constitution, 
and in the life of the country, which is their due, but it may be that in the ordinary 
election, if women secure only five per cent, of the seats they would get no more. 
It would be much better for them to come in by open door of election than owe 
their place to party influence and political wire-pulling. 

4. Eefresentation of the Depressed Classes. 

(a) Strictly speaking, women of all communities must be regarded as the most 
considerable of the depressed classes in India under the present conditions. If any 
separate recognition is to be constitutionally given for representation to the depressed 
classes the women of India must first get such recognition. Tfee All-India Women’s 
Organisation which I represent, would, however, desire no such recognition, as it is 
neither in the interests of women nor in the»interests of the country as a whole. They 
would be content with Adult !BVanchise and the direct election, and wait for 
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their adequate recognition on public sentiment being properly educated for that 
purpose. 

If we consider people to be depressed, who are economically or educationaily 
backward, the list of depressed classes would be enormous. Even in thisJPresidency 
if every such class is to be regarded as a depressed class, the representation on the 
basis of separate electorate for each such class would make a mockery of the constitu- 
tion, and render the administration of the Province utterly unworkable. If, on the 
other hand, the social bar alone is to be considered as a*maik of “ depression,” the 
statutory recognition of such a point would only intensify and not remove the ban, 
as ail social reformers desire. If the real intent of the methods proposed is to remove 
the taint of depression, then it is best not to give statutory recognition to the social 
ostracism which has caused the “ depression.” The one thing one should do, would 
be to undo the social distinction by refusing separate representation simply on ihe 
ground that any particular class is untouchable, or according to any such other hne 
of distinction. On social as well as political considerations, therefore, the Organisa- 
tion I represent, would strongly oppose any suggestion for a separate representation* 
of any class economically or socially depressed by separate electorates. The de- 
pressed classes, however, will in our opinion and on the basis of the franchise thaL 
has been contemplated by the Organisation I represent, secure representatives of 
their own choice sufficient to safeguard all their legitimate interests. The increase 
in the strength of the Councils, coupled with the proper grouping of ectorates, would 
suffice to secure these. It may be considered, however, that on the basis of adult 
franchise, since the so-called depressed classes (mostly untouchables) would in evciy^ 
village be by themselves a minority, the constituencies proposed to be s«M^ up under 
the new reforms may generally speaking be advantageously made mu]ti-numb(3( d 
constituencies. Let me give an illustration to clear my meaning. If it is found 
that on the general distribution of the population, the so-called depressed classes are 
all in a minority of twenty per cent., in every electoral unit that can be conveniently 
formed, each constituency may be made of not less than five members, or in 
multiples of five. There would be more than an academic possibility on that basis^ 

* for the depressed classes thus cefined to obtain their own representation, in a just 
proportion, and adequate strength. This would be so always assuming that they 
will have such a degree of distinct consciousness and separate interests as to 
allow them to choose their own separate representatives. As a transitional 
measure, I would even consider that if in this device, the representatives of the 
depressed classes returned to the Provincial Legislature fall short of one-fourth of 
their proportionate strength in the electorate an equal number may be added by 
means of co-option from amongst the defeated candidates of that class, and from 
new candidates by the members of the council already elected. This device might 
render their strength in the council as fluctuating, in any given term of council, but 
that is a much smaller defect than*leaving this class with a sense of grievance as 
being under-represented. The details however on this principle can be worked out 
and exact measures may be adopted later on while making rules for the distribution 
of seats. 


5. Representation op Labour. 

In this case also the Organisation I represent is against separate electorates or 
separate representation by methods other than election. The organisation of 
labour in industrial areas and the consciousness of that class as a separate class is 
already proceeding in this Presidency. To emphasise it further by inffirect separate 
representation of that class would only serve to promote or accelerate -the advent 
of a class conflict and class war and it is to be hoped that the purpose of the new 
reforms would not be to introduce devieps that would add to the cleavage of interests 
already manifest in this Presidency. 
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5 ( a ). Representation op Special Interests. 

Tbe Organisation I represent is against any separate electorates for separate 
representation of any special interests whether landholding, mining, labour, com- 
merce or, even universities. All these are interests which would be sufficiently 
powerful of their own accord to obtain more than adequate representation from 
general constituencies and so need no separate representation whatsoever. To 
grant them separate representation would only be to add to their strength at the 
expense of a class of interests and sections of the people hke the women who would 
fail to obtain representation at all under the existing conditions ; and this altogether 
apart from the fact that such separate representation would only serve to emphasise 
the class conflict and accelerate class war. 

II.— FEDERAL LEGISLATURE. 

I have nothing to add in reply, to questions under this head to what has already 
been stated in reply to them by Raj Kumari Amrit Kaur, Chairman, All-India 
Women’s Conference at Lahore. 


Miss G. J, BAHADURJI, M.A.^ Representing the Women’s Indian 

Association. 

Mrs. HAMID ALI 7 Representing the All>-India Women’s 

Dr. (Mrs.) SUKTHANKER3 Conference.* 

1. The Chairman : Miss Bahadurji, I am not quite clear as to whether you are 
giving evidence on behalf of the Women’s Indian Association or the All-India 
Women’s Conference ? — ^I am giving evidence on behalf of the Women’s Indian 
Association, but the memorandum which the Women’s Indian Association has 
submitted is practically the same as that submitted by the All-India Women’s 
Conference.* 

2. The two associations are in agreement ? — Yes. 

3. The All-India Women’s Association is in favour of adult franchise ? — Yes. 

4. Either in the direct form or wholly indirect form ? — ^Personally, I am not in 
favour of the group system in any form. That has been suggested only as an alter- 
native. I think, it is better to have a restricted franchise than that system. 

5. Supposing it is a fact, for whatever reasons, that either of the two systems 
that you suggest is impracticable, what third best would you have then ? — Even 
then I would be in favour of restricting the f{;anohise rather than have the group 
system, because I think that that system is entirely a wrong system. Even if adult 
feanchise is not accepted, I would rather favour a restricted system of franchise 
than have indirect voting. That system is not good at aH. 

t). Mrs. Sulharayan ; Is that your personal view or the opinion of the associa- 
tion t — ^The association is in favour of adult franchise, but only as an alternative 
in favour of the group system. My personal view is to have a restricted franchise 
rather than the group system, 

7. The Chairman: Restricted franchise and direct voting ? — ^Yes. 

8. Mrs. Suhharayan / What basis would you suggest for that ’—Having been 
all the time thinking about adult franchise I have not considered that parti- 
cular side at all. I was thinking that adult franchise might be made to be 
practicable. 

* The memorandum of the All- India Women’s Conference is printed at page 86 
fo Vol, V. ® 
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9. Would you be* opposed to making literacy, defined as ‘ ability to read and 
■write’ as the basis fox women’s franchise ? — I thinl?: that would be out of the 
question because only about 2 per cent, would be able to read and write. That 
would give a voting strength of only 2 per cent. That is hardly sufficient. 

10. You are against wives and widows getting the vote ? — Positively against. 
That would only mean duplicating the male vote, and apart from that amongst 
Muhammadans they have got 4 or 5 wives. Which wife would get the vote ? Then 
again so man}’’ women are living apart from their husban,ds. 

11. It has been said that it may not be practicable under the ordinary system of 

election for the women to be returned in the first one or two Councils. It has also 
been pointed out that it is important that a certain number of women should be 
in the Council in order to put the women’s point of view before the legislature. 
A number of ways have been suggested in which this could be done. One is co- 
option. Another way is that women should contest the elections in the ordinary 
way and five or six women who got the largest number of votes but did not win 
should fill 5 or 6 seats specially reserved for women. Would you say that such a 
proposal too would be pernicious and humiliating ? — I don’t say it will be per- 
nicious and humiliating, but I am against the principle of co-option. After all who 
will be those 5 or 6 women ? They would be the nominees of the party in power. 
I don’t think that they will be the nominees of the women really. The real women 
will not be able to get in. I am therefore against cojoption. If, however, adult 
^’ranchise is definitely negatived, and it is decided to reserve some seats for women, 
I would suggest as the third best alternative that the seats so reserved for women 
should be thrown open to direct election on the basis of whatever franoh^e should 
be decided upon. ^ 

12. You thinlr reservation of seats is better ? — Only in the first two councils 
and not after that. 

13. Are you speaking on behalf of the Women’s Association ? — They did not 
consider the whole questionnaire. 

* * * * 

14:. You personally are of that opinion Yes, I am against co-option. I would 
favour the system of reservation of seats for the first two councils. In addition to 
that I would like to say that when the Parliament passes the Act it should only 
apply, in the first instance, for G months and then it should be left to the provincial 
legislature to extend it or to do away with it just as it considers satisfactory. 
That would depend upon the conditions prevailing in the respective pro-vinces. 

15. Sir Znlfiqar AU Khan : Could you please tell me if there is widespread 
education among the women of Bombay ? — ^Well, it is more than in other parts of 
India, but even then it is very little. 

it: * s{t * 

16. Would you tell me whether among the Mushm women in Bombay there is 
any awakening of consciousness ’—There may not be, but I think giving the right 
to vote will be one indirect way of fostering that pohtical consciousness. Even if 
they have no desire it is up to the women of India to teach them to have that desire. 
I mean that there may be no real desire at the present day. Just as there is no 
desire among children for education and it is up to the parents to create that desire, 
in the same way even if there is no desire among the Muslim women it is up to the* 
women of India to ameliorate their lot and create that desire in them. 

17. The Chairrmn : One of the ladies is speaking, I understand, on behalf of the 
Muslim women. Might we have her views t — {Mrs. Hamid Ali) I am not really 
representing the Muslim women as such. I am representing the All-India Women’s 
Conference and the National Council of Women. But, I think, as a Muslim woman 
I am entitled to speak for the Muslim women I know. 
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18. Sir Zulfqar Ali Khan : Could you please let us have your views ? — {Mra, 
Hamid Ali) — Amongst the educated Muslim women there is as much desire for full 
franchise as there is amongst the women of any other community. 

1 9. Do I understand that in Bombay among the Muslim women there is a great 
deal of edhcation spreading ? — I am speaking for the whole of India. There is a 
great deal of education. 

29. We are dealing with the Bombay Presidency ? — know the Bombay Presi- 
dency quite well. I have lived in a great many parts of it and the desire among the 
educated Muslim women is for full franchise and it is just as great as the desire 
.among the women of any other community. 

21. Could you please tell me whether if in big cities like Bombay, Karachi, 
Ahmedabad and so forth the women are enfranchised, these women are likely to 
return intelligent candidates to the Council ? — ^Certainly. 

22. Muhammadan women also ? — ^Yes. 

23. Would the Muhammadan women like the direct system or the indirect 
system ? — In places where I have lived— I come from rural areas — there is no 
direct system as yet, but I think it would work as well in rural areas as in urban 
areas, and I don’t think that the women would vote on a communal basis at all. 
They would i)ick out the best women and vote for the best person. 

24. The Hon'ble Mary Pickford ; Miss Bahadurji, you are here representing the 
Women’s Indian Association. Do you represent the branch in the Bombay Presi- 
dency ? — ^Yes, I have been asked by the Bombay Presidency branch to represent 
them. 

25. Alfthe answers that you have given are after consultation with the Bombay 
branch ? — ^I have studied their memorandum. That is aU. The Indian Women’s 
Association have not considered the whole questionnaire of the Franchise Committee- 

^ 4 : * * * 

26. Mrs. Suhharayan : Is your Council affiliated to the National Council of r 
Women in India ? — ^Yes. It is the same organization. They have submitted the 
same memorandum. 

27. The Women’s Indian Association issued another memorandum last year in 
March ? — ^Yes. 

28. And later this memorandum was published by them jointly with other 
women’s organizations in August ? — Yes. 

29. Was it placed before the Executive Committee or before your general 
meeting ? — don’t know about that. 

30. The Honshu Mary Pickford: Mrs. HaWd Ali, do you give evidence as 
representing the Bombay Presidency branch of the All-India Women’s Con- 
ference ? — ^I represent the All-India Women’s Conference. {Dr. {Mrs.) Sukthankar) : 

I also represent the National Council of Women in India. 

♦ **♦♦** 

31. With regard to this memorandum which Mrs. Subbarayan has just men- 
tioned, was this submitted to your branch organization ? — Certainly it was. 

32. You said it was published in August. When was it before your branch ?- — 
In Jime. 

33. Before it was issued ? — We had a draft memorandum before this and that 
was sent to the organizations. After their approval we had the final memorandum. 

34. Of course, this memorandum is for adult franchise and nothing else ? — Yes. 
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35. Since then it has been modified and the latest memorandum is in favour of 

'the group system ? — Failing adult franchise. ^ 

36. When was that submitted to your local branch ? — It was submitted in 

April before the meeting. {Dr. {Mrs.) Sukthunkar) : It was passed by the *4^- 
India Women’s Conference Standing Committee at Delhi on the 17th of last 
month. • 

^ ^ ^ ^ 

37. I only wanted to know whether there had been time enough to have this 
revised memorandum submitted to the local branches ? — I don’t think there is 
.any revision in it, because we say failing adult franchise there may be the group 
system. It is only the group system which we did not consider last year and that 
is the only new thing that has been added to our memorandum. We have not 
modified our memorandum at all. That was a new matter brought to our notice 
very lately^ — only in the beginning of this month. We wrote to our committee 
.and called an emergency meeting and considered whether failing adult franchise 
we would like to have the group system or not. 

4c * 9|C :ic 9ie * 4c 

38. The idea is that the women should contest in ^e ordinary constituencies 
in the ordinary way. But supposing none were returned or not 5 per cent, were 
returned, then that number of seats would go to those women who had secured the 
largest number of votes. A woman would not be able to get in unless riie ;iad 
.fou£iht in an ordinary constituency and only those who are the most successful 
would be returned. The suggestion is that perhaps women may not be able to 
get o per cent, of the seats. If any woman was returned at the head of the 
polls, in the ordinary way she would be, of course, additional to this small number 
of special seats. Do you think that your Conference would have any objection 
to such a system ? It will be necessary under that scheme for the women to 
‘fight in the ordinary mixed constituency ? — {3Irs. Hamid Alt) : I think we would 
object strongly. We do not want any special favour for women. We think it 
will not be helpful. It will be a sort of inferiority complex as we call it in our 
•memorandum. Wc do not want any special favour done to us. We want to be 
just on the same basis as men. If men fail they do not get any special re- 
presentation. They are not specially nominated. They stand on their own rights. 

In no other countiy that T loiow of have any special concessions been made in 
this way. There is no nomination and no co-option for women. I don’t think 
that was done in the British Parliament. 

39. I was not suggesting nominatioru? — Even co-option in the way you suggest — 
that is, the woman who gets most votes in a general election should be taken in. 

A woman should not be shown a favour simply because of her sex. To nominate 
her or co-opt her because she is a woman, I don’t think that is right. Another thing 
is that this will breed communal feeling which we are all against. At present we 
are a one solid block— women of India. We do not want any communal feeling. 

If there is nomination then there wiU be the question of having a Muslim woman 
and then it will be necessary to have a Sikh woman and so on. We want the women 
to compete in the elections on the same basis as men do. Then, again, there is 
the opinion amongst our people here that the women get in by the softest way ; 
they alwa^^s get into things more easily than men and perhaps their educational 
qualifications are not up to the standard of men. We do not want any favours. 

40. Am I right in thinking that the All-India Women’s Conference was original- 
iy formed with the object of seeing to the social and educational advancement of 
women and that it has taken a g]*eat deal of interest in such legislative measures 
as would conduce to that advancement, fov instance, the Sarda Act and so forth ? ' 
—Yes. 
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41. And therefore, no doubt, you feel that it is very important that the women’s 
point of view should be expressed and that was your object in forming your Con- 
ference ?-^Yes, it was one of our objects — that we should be represented in the 
Central Legislature and the provincial legislatures and we did ask in the begin- 
ning for nomination to the various provincial councils and the Legislative Assembly. 
But having thought over the matter more deeply — we have discussed this matter 
for almost a whole year—we have come to this decision. In fact, that is the only 
straightforward way, the reasonable way and the right way. We do not want 
any reservation or co-option, nothing that the men do not have. 

42. 3Irs. Subharayan : Did you say that your Conference asked for nomi- 
nation ? — In the beginning. 

43. The Hon' hie Mary Piclford : Which do you think is more important — the 
abstract principle which you have put forward or securing the voice of women in 
the councils during the first critical years ? — I think, the principle. {Dr. (Mrs.) 
SuJdhanJcar) : It is not only the principle. I do not think v/e can get the right 
sort of women ; secondly, even if there were a few women what good 'would it do ? 

He :|e * 

44. Mrs. Snbbarayan : You told us that your Conference asked for women to be 
nominated on the legislatures ? — Once, I think, in Delhi they did. 

‘^5. And I know that some provincial Governments did nominate women to 
the Legislative Councils. Does your Conference appreciate the work that the 
women Cid on those Councils ? — ^I must also remind you that later on our Conference 
passed a resolution to say that we’would not in future appeal to Government to 
nominate any w^omen because we thought that that was wrong. That was done at 
the Bombay Conference. 

46. Why ? — {Mrs. Hamid A li) : Because w'e felt that the right class of women 
are not always nominated. The first real exception to that was Dr. Muthulakshmi 
Beddi who did most excellent work in the Madras Council. Women like her aie 
very, very exceptional not only in India, but in any country. 

47. Your Conference does appreciate the importance of the women on legisla- 
tures ? — ^We do appreciate it very much. But we do not w’ant to get in this way. 
Women like Dr. Muthulakshmi Eeddi can do more work by keeping outside rather 
than entering the Council by what we call the back door. 

48. Your Conference feels that women are likely to come in in the ordinary 
way ? — ^Yes. 

49. Your Conference is aware that the majority of women do not enjoy inde- 
pendent property. They have no independent means and elections are very expen- 
sive as our men colleagues will tell you and £here are very serious transport difficul- 
ties ? — ^We know all that. Many of our women have fought municipal elections. 
They know ail the troubles and expenses involved. We have taken everything 
into consideration. 

He * He ❖ Hs * 

50. Was the statement given here in reply to the questionnaire discussed at the 
Madras Conference ? — No. This statement repeats what our memorandum *says. 

51. I take it that the All-India Women’s Conference represents the whole 
womanhood of India, Hindus, Muslims, Christians and depressed classes and 
that they all approve of the views set forth in this statement that there should be no 
separate electorate and no separate representation of any kind for anybody ? — 
When the memorandum was first drafted in Bombay last April a copy of it was 
sent to all our constituent conferences asking them to go through it very carefully 
imd communicate their opinions to the Central Committee. They have considered 


* Printed at Page 86 of Vol. V. 
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It and intimated to us their approval of it. Of course, some of the units do not 
approve of it entirely. But that rests with the organising secretary. I have no 
Imowledge of that. « 

52. They are all agreed that there should be no separate representation for any 
body ? — ^Yes. 

53. Mrs. Sukthankar, Mrs. Hamid Ali stated just^ now that the All-India 
Women’s Conference does not approve of any special representation for anybody s 
But you say in your own memorandum that you would welcome joint electorates 
with reservation of a certain proportion of seats in the provincial legislature to 
certain specific communities as a temporary measure. Would you please explain 
that point ? — That is my personal opinion. 

54. It is not the opinion of the Conference ? — No. 

55. Would you tell us what communities you mean ? — I mean Muhammadan 
and depressed class communities. 

56. You do not include women ? — Certainly not. 

57. And then you say as regards the depressed classes as a transitional mea- 
sure I would even consider that if in this device, the representatives of the 

' depressed classes returned to the Provincial Legislature fall short of one-fourth 
of their proportionate strength in the electorate an equal number may be added by 
means of co-option from amongst the Council already elected.” — That is also my 
personal view. 

58. Would you not extend that privilege to women also ? — My orgai^ication is 
against it and so am I. 

59. But your organisation is against the other too ? — Yes. 

60. Though you state here that women of all communities must be regarded 
• as the most depressed of the depressed classes in India under the present condition, 
yjfou would not extend that privilege to women ? — No, though it is so under the 
‘ present circumstances. 

3ic sj; Hs * 

61. Sir Muhammad Yakub : Your idea is that there should be no separate re- 
presentation ? Is it on the assumption that there should be adult suffrage ? — 
Yes. 

62. Supposing adult suffrage is not administratively possible to wwk, what 
would you do for the representation of Muslims ? — ^Whatever is done should be made 
applicable to all alike. We are against any sort of separate arrangement made 
for communities. 

Hi H: * 

63. Do you think that in the present conditions, if there is adult franchise and 
no reservation and no safeguards for women, any appreciable number of women 
will be returned at the elections ? — I do not see why any appreciable number of 
women should be returned. We are not out to go into the councils or municipalities 
merely for the purpose of sitting there. We want to take an intelligent interest in 
the civic affairs of our coxmtry and we feel that if the people get adult franchise they 
will exercise their votes intelligently. 

64. Supposing there is no adult franchise -There will be group franchise , 
perhaps. 

65. Then you will accept the group system ? — If it is necessary. 

66. Would you like women to be grouped with men ? — ^Yes. 

67. You think that a sufficiently large number of women wifi be elected as 
secondary voters ? — Yes, I do think 
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68. Dr. Ambedkar : With regard to the representation of the depressed classes- 
you say : ‘ The depressed classes, however, will in our opinion and on the basis of. 
the franchise that has been contemplated by the Organisation I represent, secure- 
representatives of their own choice sulBScient to safeguard all their legitimate- 
interests. Is there any foundation in fact for the opinion expressed here ? — In 
our opinion it is so. 

*♦♦:!!*** 

69. Diwan Bahadur Eamasuami Mudaliyar : I understand that in the- 
supplementary memorandum your Association has sent, you have advocated the 
group system if adult franchise were found to be impracticable. That is the only 
suggestion you have put forward as an alternative to adult franchise. Now, if 
it is suggested that in the grouping communities should be grouped separately, 
would you be in favour of it ? — ^No. 

70. If the Muslims were to suggest that ^hey will not accept any system ol 
grouping unless their community was separately grouped, what alternative suggestiouv 
would you then put forward ? Unfortunately this cannot be left entirely in the* 
hands of the Women’s Indian Association to decide. Would your association 
consider any alternative if Muslim men were to say that under no circumstances 
would they accept the group'^system without having separate groups for Muslims ?" 
— ^I could not undertake to answer for my Association. They have not considered- 

^ t his particular aspect. 

71. A^you have put forward these two alternatives and as you have realisedl 
that there may be the possibility of adult franchise being not found practicable- !■ 
want you to put it to your Association whether- if communities insist in the case ofl 
Rouping on communal groups being formed, you would accept that suggestion andl 
if you would not accept that suggestion, what alternative your Association will 
then put forward ? 

72. As regards co-option, Br, Sukthankar, you V ere once a co-opted member*^ 
of the Municipal Corporation ? — Even now I am a co-opted member. Erom April 
I will be an elected member. 

73. What is your experience of co-option ? Have you found it personally 
irksome to canvass and so on because you are a co-opted member and not a full- 
fledged elected member ? Have you in any way had reason to regret the fact that- 
you are a co-opted member ? — ^I would not say that there was any opinion dead 
against me, but there is a feeling that a co-opted member does not represent any- 
body. There is that feeling. 

74. But apart from the personal feeling, 1ms that opinion manifested itself in* 
others Our objection to co-option is that you do not always get the right sort' 
of persons. It is generally by influence that they get in. 

75. One should have thought that a highly intelligent electorate like the 
members of the Legislative Council would be the most satisfactory electorate of all f 
— ^Then it will be a question of party allegiance and party spirit. 

76. Not under the single transferable vote ? If there was no single transferable 
vote, I would agree with what you say that the party in power will flll up with its 
nominees all the co-opted seats. But on the basis of the single transferable vote, 
no party however strong can hope to swamp the seats. Under such circumstances, . 
will you consider the suggestion of co-option ? — I shall put it before my organisation* . 

77. The Chairman : Kindly send us a copy of your Constitution and Buies, 

78. Mr. Wadia : Mrs. Hamid Ali, you suggested that wou want adult' 

’ anchise and failing adult franchise, you would have the group system — Yes* 

"^9. You suggested that groups of 50 adrdts should elect 5, that is, one for everw 
ten. You also suggested that the groups should be all mixed Yes. 
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80. You suggested that as the only remedy, failing adult suffrage, by which you > 
will increase the women’s electorate ? — ^Yes. 

83 . Do you think that by women voting in this way they will be able to secure ' 
the election of women representatives to the secondary electorates ? — I am quite 
sure of it. Women who are fit to be elected will get in. 

82. But you do want that in order that women may^ have an effective voice ■ 
if not in the Councils at least in the electorates, there should be sufficient number * 
of them on the electorate. At present they are less than 48,000. You think that > 
by this system there can be any appreciable increase in the women’s electorate, con- 
sidering that according to the proposals now made the men’s electorate will be 2} . 
to 3 millions ? — {Mrs. Hamid Ali) : I think we would get an appreciable number, and ’ 
they will be the right kind of women that we want. 

83. Do you think that by this method you would increase the women’s elec- - 
torate to anything like a hundred thousand ? — I cannot tell you the figures, 

84. Supposing you get a total women’s electorate, both on property qualifica- - 
tion and the group element, of about a hundred thousand, that will give women 
an effective voice ? — We are not at all in favour of women having the property ^ 
qualification, A woman like me cannot get in on the property qualification. 
How can the other women get in on the property qualification ? Thousands of 
women in my position cannot get in on the property qualification as it exists now, - 

85. Would you get a larger number of women by this method of miSed elec- ■ 
torates ? — By adult franchise, we can get larger numbers. 

86. Failing that ? — 

87. The Chairman : Supposing the proposal is to have adult franchise and ’ 

groups ?—If every woman who is 21 has the right of being a member of the group, , 
we can get in larger numbers. ^ ’ 

88. Mr. Munawar : You say if adult franchise is not found administratively" 
possible, that ‘ the original franchise provision should be made applicable only 
for the first constitution of the Provincial Legislature leaving it to that Legisla-- 
ture or its successor to take such measures as they choose in regard to the " 
extension of the franchise’. Further you add, that ‘ in this cormection may' 
also be mentioned the device of a referendum to the entire provincial electorate • 
on the simple straightforward question as to the advisability of further extension 
of the franchise though I feel confident that the good sense even of the local * 
Legislative Council under the provision of the Reforms now under contemplation 
will bring about an early extension #f the franchise ’. Do you adhere to this ' 
view after having heard all these questions here that a referendum will have to be 
made ?— Do you think it is only of academic value or practical utility as well ta - 
make a referendum to the whole provincial electorate ? — {Dr. {Mrs.) SuUhan- ^ 
kar) : I still think it is practicable. 

89. How do you think the whole electorate in the Presidency will be collected 
in one place for referendum ? Do you think that reference should be made by 
post to the whole electorate ? How is the view of the whole electorate to be as-- 
certained ? — Through the Council. 

90. You are in favour of the deletion of this alternative of referendum - 
I said it might be done that way, 

91. You do not practicaUy adhere to that. I take it like that. Again you. 
say in regard to the representation of labour that the organisation you represent is t 
“against separate electorates or separate representation by methods oSIer than 
election. And then under the heading Representation of Special interests ' 
you say you are against any separate electorates for separate representation of™ 
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any special interests whether land-holding, mining, labour, commerce or even 
universiti^ ”. And then in answer to 2 (6) you say ‘ The electorates must be 
joint and common What do you say to that ? — I have akeady said that it 
is my personal opinion. 

92. Supposing special interests include Labour representation as well, would 
you advocate election ? *if it is by election, would you advocate separate labour 
representation ? — I have said that if they do not get representation through election, 
there may be reservation. That is my personal opinion. 

^93, Dr. Solanki : In your reply to question JTo. 4 second paragraph, you 
have said ‘ If we consider people to be depressed, who are econobiicaUy or 
educationally backward, the list of depressed classes would be enormous Do 
you include the untouchable classes among these ? — I have included ali. 

94. As well as the touchable backward classes ? — Yes. 

95. You say ‘ If social bar alone is to be considered as a mark of depression, 
the statutory recognition of such a point would only intensify and not remove 
the ban as ail social reformers desire. If the real intent of the methods proposed is to 
remove the taint which has caused the depression, then it is best not to give statu- 
tory recognition to the social ostracism which has caused the depression ’ Further 
you say ‘ The one thing one should do, would be to undo the social distinction by 
refusing separate representation simply on the ground that any particular class 
is untouchable, or according to any such other line of distinction *. And further 
you have stated also that ‘ on social as well as political considerations, therefore, 
the organisation I represent would strongly oppose any suggestion for a separate 
representation of any class economically or socially depressed by separate elec- 
torates ’. Here you say ‘ our opinion.’ It means the opinion of your association ? 
— The opinion of the organisation. But I personally think that reservation may be 
made if they fail to come in by the’ ordinary method. 

96. You say that the * depressed classes will secure representatives of thef 
own choice sufficient to safeguard all their legitimate interests ’. No-w Dr. Suk- 
thankar, may I point out to you that you are a member of the Municipal Corpora- 
tion of Bombay ? 

97. The Chairman : I am just wondering whether we could confine our dis 
cussion to the representation of the orgardsations of women before us and not to 
personal opioions. We have got the representative of the Indian Women’s Con- 
ference and other ladies in their representative capacity. And I think we had 
better confine our questions to those representations and not to the individual 
opinions of individual witnesses. I want to -ask the witness whether the opinions 
read out are her personal opinions. (Dr. (Mrs.) Sulcthankar) : I have answered 
that. I have already said that they are personal. 

98. What we want to know is the opinion of organised women. 

99. Dr. Solanhi : Only one question I would ask. Is it presumed that members 
of the untouchable classes wiU come into the Council if they join the general 
electorate t — ^Provided they get adult franchise. 

100. If they do not get that ? — We have not expressed an opinion on that. 

101. jRao Bahadur Angadi : Is it not a fact that in this Presidency the com- 
munity in which widows remain widows all their life is the Brahman community 
and not any other community ? — ^More or less. I do not think it is the only com- 
munity. There may be other communities. I do not understand how this ques- 
tion relates to the foanchise problem. 

102. It is related like this. The proposal of the Government of Bombay is that 
they want to enfranchise widows to the exclusion of every other woman. There 
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fore I want to know from you whether it is not a fact that the only community in 
this Presidency, generally speaking, in which widows wdl remain widows aU their 
lives is the Brahman community and not other communities ? — I might say in 
general that is so. 


Note by Mr. H. K. Kirpalani, LC.S.» Municipal Commissioner for 
the City of Bombay, dated the 20th January 1932, regarding the 
working of the Trade Union Constituency in the City. 

The total number of registered Trade Unions in the City in 1929 as per infor- 
mation furnished to this Municipality by the Registrar of Trade Unions under his 
letter No. T-114, dated 16th October 1928 was 21, having an aggregate membership 
of 36,734. Only 12 of these were Unions of manual workers entitled to representa- 
tion on the Municipality. As regards their membership, status and standing, it is 
suggested that the required information may be obtained from the Registrar of 
Trade Unions. 

2. Out of the 12 Unions of manual workers, 5 Unions having a total membership- 
of 16,535 subnntted their rolls of members within the. time fixed by section 21- A 
(d) of the City of Bombay Municipal Act. Under the provisions of section 21- A (6) 
idem, these Unions were entitled to elect 80 delegates, who were duly elected and 
their names communicated to this Municipality. The number of candicJiites from 
this Electoral College was 6 against 4 seats allotted to the College. Out of 80 
delegates on the roil 76 exercised their right of voting. 

3. Two, out of 12 Unions referred to above, submitted their roll after the time 
fixed under section 21- A (d) of the Municipal Act. The rolls were therefore rejected. 
The remaining five did not submit their rolls. 

• 4. Eor the forthcoming Municipal General Election to be held in February 1932 

the total number of registered Trade Unions reported by the Registrar of Trade 
Unions under his No. T-194 of 5th August 1931 is 28 with a total membership of 
39,837. Only 16 of these Unions consist either wholly or partly of manual workers 
and they were called upon to submit their rolls of members. Only four of them 
with a membership of 12,187 submitted their rolls within the time prescribed. 
Six Unions submitted their rolls after the time prescribed. They were not therefore 
accepted. The remaining 6 did not submit their rolls. 

5. The number of delegates to be elected under the Act by the 4 Unions referred 

to above was 60 and this number was duly elected and their names communicated 
to the Municipality. ♦ 

6. Out of the four members elected by the Electoral College of delegates in 1929,- 
3 are not manual workers. It appears that sufficient interest is not taken by the 
workers themselves in the scheme of election. 

7. The system, as will appear from the above description, cannot be pronounced 
a success. 


Note by Mr. H. K. Kirpalani, I.C.S., Municipal Commissioner, 
Bombay, regarding working of Group System of Election in 
Bombay City. 

The principal franchise qualification in the City for the Bombay Legislative 
Council is the payment of a minimum rent of Rs. 10 per mensem. On this basis^ 
the number of voters in the City is 138,804 out of a population of 1,161,383. If, 
as recommended by the Franchie Sub-Committee of the Round Table Conference,. 
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the present qualification is lowered, the proportion of the population enfranchised 
mil considerably increase. Assuming that the franchise is lowered to a monthly 
rental of Rs. 5 the number of persons enfranchised will be 250,000 approxi- 
mately. JChe adult population of the City being about 700,000 the number of 
unenfranchised adult citizens will be 450,000 approximately. The preparation of 
a list of these unenfranchised people, formed into suitable groups, in addition to 
the preparation of the roll of regular voters will be a formidable task, the magni- 
tude of which only those • acquainted with the preparation of the present roll 
numbering less than 140,000 can properly appreciate. The formation of the un- 
enfranchised mass into groups of 20 each would give roughly 22,500 groups. To 
conduct the elections of these groups, to prepare a roll of their 22,500 “ spokes- 
men,” and to insert their names in their proper places in the general roll, would, 
I fear, prove a herculean task which cannot be undertaken without a good deal 
more experience than has been available up to the present. 

2. The formation of the groups would be a matter of no small difficulty. As 
explained in the circular letter dated 28th January 1932 from the Provincial Fran- 
chise Committee, the restriction of the group to a particular number might involve 
the splitting up of one family or tenement between two groups. This might present 
no difficulty in rural areas where the population is practically stationary and the 
residents are known to each other. But such will not be the case in Bombay with 
its large floating population and residents who change their quarters fr'=‘quently. 
The formation of separate groups for women as suggested would make the work 
still more difficult. 

3. It is suggested in the reference under reply that the proposed group system 
might be applied for the enfranchisement of the depressed and labouring classes 
in Bombay. But I am afraid that the restriction of the system to these two classes 
would be even more difficult than its general apphcation. The groups to be formed 
would not be contiguous as in the case of the general population ; but might be 
spread over some distances, thereby creating confusion both in the preparation of 
the roll and at the time of group elections. The enrolment of even the regulai^ 
voters is not always carried out without difficulty, as owing to their ignorance, some 
of these people are suspicious of the object of such qffiumeration and are in some cases 
known to have given vent to their feehngs by assaults on the enumerators. This 
difficulty would be intensified if the group system is applied to the depressed classes 
and the labouring classes only, as inquiries would have to be made into the castes 
and professions of these ignorant persons. The difficulties arising out of the shifting 
character of these people and their change of habitations would further complicate 
the matter ; and I fear that on the whole the system would be found unworkable. 

4. I am of opinion that the reduction of the franchise to Bs. 5 will result in 
enfranchising a very large proportion of the labouring classes including a fair number 
of the depressed classes ; and is all that need be aimed at at the present day. In 
my reply dated 20th January 1932 to an unofficial reference from the Secretary to 
Government, General Department, I have described the working of the Trade Union 
constituency in the City. As will appear therefrom, the system has not been a 
success. If such is the case with a comparatively well organised constituency like 
the Trade Unions, I fail to see what is to be gained by extending the vote, although 
indirect, to the vast mass of unorganised people. 

5. The proposed system of giving an indirect vote to the unenfranchised is, in 
my opinion, indistinguishable in principle from adult franchise ; only the vote given 
^ these people has a lower value than the ordinary vote. I am of opinion that if 
this line of development is to be pursued it would be better to have adult franchise 
straightaway, for the difficulties of direct voting in an electorate of even this 
magnitude would not be so serious as those involved in the round-about way of 
group voting. With due deference I would* add that the subject of franchise is one 
with which the world has been familiar for the last century or so ; in my humble 
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opinion it does not therefore call for any new experiments. If other countries have 
reached their present pohtical development by gradual enfranchisement, there is no 
need for us to experiment with impracticable methods designed to enfranchise, 
directly or indirectly, the whole mass of people at the very outset. 


Mr. H. K. KIRPALANI, I.C.S., Municipal Commissioner, Bombay City.* 

1. The Chairman : Mr. Kirpalani, you are the Municipal Commissioner for 
the City of Bombay ? — es, my Lord. 

2. Would you explain to us what your purpose is in bringing that box ? — 
It is a ballot box ; I understood that one of the members of this Committee wanted 
to see it. This is how the name of the candidate is put on the front and the symbol 
on the top. (He showed the box to the Committee.) The symbol here represents 
a book. 

3. That is what is known as the symbol and cross method ? — There is no 
cross in our voting. This is the ballot paper (showing one). It is perforated to 
contain as many tickets as there are seats and the voter is supposed to drop it into 
that box (showing the ballot box), either entire or as many slips as he wants to put in 
for the candidate. 

4. Will you just circulate it ? — (The ballot paper and the box were shown to 
all members.) 

5. Have you any experience of the period when the coloured box system was 
in operation ? — I do not think I have much personal experience of it. • 

6. The coloured box was abandoned, I understand, because of the difficulty 
of multi-member constituencies. Is that correct ? — ^That is so. 

7. You see no reason why the colour box system should not work in single- 
member constituencies and multi-member constituencies where the candidates 
do not exceed five or six ? — ^I do not see any insuperable objection. 

8. I suppose it would be practical de in single-member constituencies to have, 
in addition to coloured boxes, the boxes marked with symbols ? — Yes, 

9. Now, you are very vigorously opposed to the group system in any form in 
a big city like Bombay ? — I think there mil be difficulties specially in Bombay. 

10. Could you tell us quite briefly what is the special difficulty in Bombay ? — 
Well, the population of Bombay is not altogether permanent. There is a large 
floating population in Bombay and there is frequent change of residence, and bet- 
ween the preparation of the register an(ithe election, there are many changes, which 
would result in confusion in the election. 

11. How would it be administratively very difficult to group people ? — Is it 
because of the change of population and change of I'esidence ?■ — Yes. 

12. I suppose you can take so many bouses down a street and take the voters 
in those houses ? — ^It could be prepared but there would be very many changes 
between the time of the preparation of the roll and the election. 

13. In your note on the working of the Trade Union Constituen?y you make 
comments on the working of the system whereby trade unions become^ the eleo 
torates for representation of labour in the municipality. You say the system 
cannot be pronounced to be a success. Is it because there is ’ any peculiar 
difficulty in working it or because the workers do not take active interest in it ? — 

* The views expres3^d by Mr, Kirpalani are entirely his own. He does not 
claim to represent in any way the views of the municipal corporation of Bombay, 
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Firstly, the trade uiiions do not take interest. Only 6 out cf 16 sent their lists in 
Bombay. Secondly out of the 60 delegates who are entitled to vote no less than -iO 
belong to one union and they were able to swamp the election completely. And 
that union happened to be the Indian Seamen’s Union who, I should think, have 
the lea^ to do with Bombay Municipality, with the result that one union got the 
seats, and that union had the least to do with Bombay. So in all these respects 
the object of the election failed. 

14. Mr. BaJcMle : TJiere is just one little correction that I would like to bring 
to your notice, Mr. Kirpalani. In your statement you have said that in the 1 929 
election not less than three persons out of four that were elected were not workers. 
As a matter of fact, there were two workers and two non- workers. Mirhammad 
Sharan is a seaman himself and now not in active service. And then there is Muham- 
mad Umrali and he is working for the last 16 years. — ^I have no personal experience 
of what happened in 1929. It is difficult to say whether certain people who 
gave up 'work were still manual workers. 

15. Could you tell us something about the polling this year as compared with 
the polling in 1929 ? — That is given in one of my statements. 

16. Is it less ? — It is slightly less. I think it is 56 per cent, this year and 62 1 
last time. 

17. Do you consider this reduction in the percentage of voting w^as due largely 
to the political situation in the city ? — I cannot say largely, but it was to a certain 
extent due to that. 

18. What can be true in the case of general elections can also be true in the 
case oi^ sioecial constituencies like the trade union constituency ? — Yes. On the 
other hand the trade union constituency has the same record in 1929. 

19. Quite right. But if the political situation had not been the same as it is 
to-day, there wmuld have been a possibility of more trade unions sending in their 
returns ? — T'hat is not my impression. I do not think that the trade union con- 
stituency was in any way aflected by political considerations. 

20. Is it your personal knowiedge or simply a guess ? — Personal knowledge. 
General impression formed by contact with so many people. 

21. Are you aware tha.t a fair number of trade unions are at present non-co- 
operating with the Round Table Conference Committees ? — I do not know. 

22. Then you raised another point, namely; that only one union practically 
swamped the whole elections this year. Supposing that an arrangement could be 
made under which seats are reserved according to the importance of the industries 
or the number of workers working in these industries, do you think that this defect 
' can be remedied ? — think it will be a very complicated system by which to reserve 

seats for different types of unions. 

23. But if it can he arranged conveniently then the defect can be cured ? — 

I do not think it can be conveniently arranged. 

24. Assuming that it can be conveniently arranged ? — Assuming anytbingy 
anything can be done ; but it is not possible. 

25. Suppose one is reserved for textile union, another for seamen and so on^ 
There should not be any insiiperable difficulty ? — ^It is possible. 

26. Then in that case this particular objection can go ? — ^Yes. 

27. Divxm Bahadur Eamaswami Mudaliyar : What is the largest number of 
voters for a ward you have got in the Bombay Corporation ? — ^The largest number 
of voters seems to be about 34,000. 

28. For these 34^000 voters how many presiding and polling officers do you 
employ ? — ^We had a total of 190 people working in the polling stations in all capa- 
cities. 
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29. How many seats had to be filled up in that election ? — 16 in that parti- 
cular ward. 

30. I suppose the large number is necessitated by its being a large multiple 
constituency. Has the number of polling officers anything to do with the number 

seats to be filled ? — ^It depends on the number of voters, not so much on seats. 

^ ^ :!c ^ ^ ^ 

31. Can you explain why you should have 190 officers for recording the votes 
of 34,000 people ? — ^We split up the constituency according to the different com- 
munities in order to facilitate voting and then we give a certain number of votes to 
each clerk. 

32. How many ? — About 225 to 250. 

33. Who issues the polling ticket ? — The ballot clerk. As soon as a voter 
goes to the poll clerk, he ticks off his name and issues the ballot paper ? — There is an 
earlier stage at which the voter goes to what is called the slip clerk. He finds 
out his name and gives him a slip. Then he goes into the second compartment to 
the ballot clerk. This slip he takes and on finding out the name, he issues the ballot 
paper. Then he goes into the ballot room. 

34. Can you tell me how many slip clerks and how many polling officers there 

are ? — The slip clerks are very few, six or so. ^ 

35. Why do you find it necessary to have one polling officer for 250 voters. 
Could he not do more ? — I believe he could. 

36. In your counterfoil you have a column for taking thumb impressions. 
Does that delay the issue of the ballot paper ? — Partly. 

37. That is for identification ? — Yes. 

38. Did you have any complaints in the last election about impersonation ? — 
Yes, there were a number of complaints but they did not materialise because the 
people who put in the complaints did not think it worth while to press the matter. 

• 39. Did you have any complaints that the cards you had given the voters were 
taken back and sold outside ? — Yes. 

40. Is that a serious defect in the method of polling ? — It is not serious ; cases 
are very few indeed. 

41. Major Milner : What was your particular job before you became a 
Municipal Commissioner ? — I was a Collector. 

42. In Bombay or elsewhere ? — Elsewhere. 

43. When you first discussed the matter of the group vote you had one or two 

objections, the principal one being, as I understood you, of keeping up the rolls ? — 
Yes. • 

44. How often do you overhaul your electoral rolls at present ? — Every three 
years. 

45. You have an election only every three years ? — But there is constant re- 
vision going on, 

46. I don’t see that there is any more difficulty in keeping up the group rolls 
than in keeping up at present the electoral rolls ? — Changes in the group roll are 
considerably more ; you are taking the whole population as against a fraction of the 
population to-day. 

47. That is only a question of arithmetic ? — I don’t say that under any con- 
ceivable circumstances it could not be done but taking things as they are at present 
it is more or less impossible. 

48. I don’t know you mean by the generalisation “ taking things as they 
are at present ”, but if you put on double the staff or whatever proportion is neces- 
sary you could keep up the group rolls precisely in the same way as you do the 
present roUs ? — ^It would mean an increase to the staff. 
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49. What is the limit of staff ? You gave two reasons, one is “ limit to the 
staff employed I suggest to you that is more conditioned by reason of the money 
to be spent ? — I suppose so. 

50. iJemocracy must be paid for. I suggest that if money is forthcoming over 
a number of elections there would be no more difficulty in keeping up the group 
system rolls than there is in the present system ? — If all the difficulties are got 
over then anything can fee done, 

51. What other difficulty is there than expense ? — It boils down to expense^ 
but I think in practice it is difficult to keep up the correctness of the roils. 

52. It is proposed to have these elections once in 5 years ? You already have 
an overhaul from house to house once in every three years ; that being so I suggest 
it is the easiest thing in the v/orld to put 10 people on the roil in place of one if 
you have the staff ? — I think, having had something to do with the rolls, the diffi- 
culties are very great. 

53. This is a very serious matter and I suggest to you that the reasons you. 
have given are wholly inadequate and illusory. Can you give me any fact to the 
contrary, — to put 10 people on the rolls where you have one at present ? — My main- 
argument is that I have been connected with the preparation of rolls for 140,000 
people and I have seen that it is a very difficult thing to do, and if we are going to- 
have a roll of 12 lakhs of p^eople in Bombay, I fear it is beyond our resources. 

54. I regard that as a confession of failure. On the matter of Trade Unions' 

I understood you to say that as three representatives of one Union were elected, 
in your view that was not the purpose intended, or something of that sort. Have 
you looked at the matter from this point of view, — representation of labour in 
this connection is agreed by everyone to be by way of function as opposed to the 
function of capital ; that being so I suggest to you that the representative of one 
Union, whoever he be, if he is a competent and fair man and desirous of doing 
good, can represent the labourers of that Union or any other Union ? — If that is 
so why should labour have any special representation at all ? • 

55. I think you will agree with me that adequate representation {bearing in 
mind employers who are represented by Chambers of Commerce) can only be 
achieved through properly constituted Trade Unions ? — I don’t think it should 
necessarily be so. In Bombay we have parts of the city inhabited by labour classes 
who belong to the MiU industry and I think if they are so minded they can easily 
return persons representing their interests. One man returned by trade unions on 
a previous occasion has now been returned by one of the ward constituencies 

56. How many Labour men are there on the Bombay Corporation ? — Apart 
from Trade Union people it is difficult to say who is a labour man and who is not, 
because labour is being represented by non-workers. I say that one of the repre- 
sentatives now was a representative of a Trade Union. He is definitely a labour 
man. 

57. How many men are there who profess to represent labour ? — I can say, at 
least 3 or possibly 4 are definitely labour men out of a total number of 94 elected. 

58. That is a small proportion ? — ^Yes. 

59. On technical matters and the way you deal with polling, how many polling 
booths have you throughout the city ? — 7. 

^9. And having your elections every three years you elect three councillors 
for each ward ? — No. 

61. Does the whole Council retire every three years ? — Yes. 

62. You have here a more complicated system than we have in England. 
We in England only return one vouncilloy while here you return three and you seem 
to work it very well ? — I dom’v u&j 3 : it is anything from 8 to 16. 
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63. Every voter k^s to exercise from 8 to 16 votes and you say they do that 
with reasonable ability ? — i think so. 


64. Would you have any difficulty in getting competent officers to preside 
■over polling booths to poll the whole of the adult population in Bombay ? — Per- 
haps not. 

65. May we take it then that so far as the polling Superintendents are con- 
eerned you could find sufficient ? — Yes, a couple of hundred. 

66. Can you find an appropriate number of polling clerks for the whole of the 
adult population of the city of Bombay ? — I should not like to say no. 

67. I always understood that while there may be difficulty about polling 
officers or superintendents there was never any difficulty in getting competent 
clerks ? — ^Por an electorate of a lakh and a half we have 800 clerks, so in proportion 
for about 5 lakhs voters we would want about 5 times as many. 

68. Can you find 4,000 polling officers in the city of Bombay ? There is no 
doubt you could find 4,000 clerks ? — Yes. 

69. Is there any further difficulty you could suggest in polling the whole of the 
adults in the city of Bombay ? — I have told you the difficulty of preparing the roll 
and if the number of booths could be multiplied. • 

70. Is there any difficulty in finding accommodation for 200 polling stations ? — 
We have seven stations ; a good many of those 200 would have to be erected. We 
could not find a building big enough to allow of so many people polling a^the same 
place. 

71. Cannot you take the schools and other public bhildings ? — They would 
have to be adapted to our purpose. 

72. Supposing there was only one vote to give instead of 8 to 16, that would 
pro rafu increase the number of people to go to the polling booths in a day 7-^ 
■^'ery slightly. 

73. I think it would be to the extent of 4 times ? — After all a man has to drop 
his ticket into boxes. He drops the whole or sometimes splits his vote. 

74. What is the maximum number you get through a polling booth in a day 7- — 
Seventy-eight thousand through aU the booths. 

75. The Chairman : What do you mean by polling booth ? How many com- 
partments would there be and polling boxes ? — There are 20 compartments in the 
largest booth. 

76. Major Milner : That would mean under the present conditions you get 
15,000 in one day ? — Yes, in one boo^. 

77. If you were given a year’s time to make your arrangements, engage build- 
ings, readjust the rooms, etc., would it not be a comparatively easy matter to poO ^ 
the whole adult population of this city ? — I do not think it feasible : from my own 
experience I would say it cannot be done. 

78. Have you tried it ? — ^I have tried a section and seen the difficulties, 

79. I am anxious for information. I have put certain propositions to you» 
with 9 out of 10 you have agreed ; the only one with which you have not agreed is 
with regard to the electoral roll and I have invited you courteously to tell us the 
reason ? — ^I think I have answei’ed to the best of my ability. All these calculations 
may be perfectly true but when you come to deal with the actual facts they don’t 
work out as you wish them to. 

80. They may xiyt work out porfootly for the first time. Don’t you think if 
givon lust'’ 13 ton to do that after one or two elections, or three elections, the 
-mister coali be orgiiisei ?— I sho iM certainly try. I don’t say I would succeed. 
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81. Khan Bahadur Aziz-ul-Huque s If the franchise was reduced to Es. 5 you 
would get double the present number on the electorate ? — Yes, between 2 and 3 
lakhs, 

82. If Es. 5 was made the basis would that bring in a large section of the labour- 
ing population ? — It would be very much bigger than at present. 

8.3, And the depressed classes would be represented ? — They would be, but 
perhaps not adequate to their numbers. 

84. Would it bring out a large section of women voters ? — The present strength 
of women voters on the Municipal roll is about 6 per cent, of the population ; with 
the reduction I should say it would work out to about 15 per cent. 

85. You have no experience of Borough Municipalities ? — Mo recent experience. 

86. Mr. GMnta^nani i What precautions do you take to identify the voters ? — 
At two stages the voters are asked their names and addresses ; that is all. 

87. Lord Dufferin : Tell me roughly what the cost of an election is first to the- 
candidate and then to Government ? — So far as Municipal elections are concerned- 
we do not call for any return of expenses. It does not amount to much ; a few 
hundred rupees. 

88. Who pays ? — The candidate himself. 

89. Does he pay for the printing and the polling ? — No. The total expense to 
the municipality comes to about Es, 50,000. 

90. And if you double your electorate it would cost about double that ? — 
Yes ; wd" would have to make arrangements for far more booths. The expenses 
may not be proportionate ; I should say it would be about lakhs. 

91. Is it your experience that in the system of multiple member constituency 

the candidate does not bother much about the constituency as a whole but contents 
himself with canvassing in his own community knowing if they plump for him 
he is bound to get in ? — It does happen, but not always. ^ 

92. It strikes me that under your system it is the majority that is under a dis- 
advantage. I see that a Hindu majority of 65 out of 94 is turned into an actual 
minority of 45 or 49, the actual number of seats held. Is there no feeling of griev- 
ance about that ? — I have not noticed i^. 

93. We have been told that if the qualification was reduced to Es. 8 wardS' 
E, F, and G would aU have a very large majority of labour voters ; that they 
would practically become labour seats 1 — ^It is difficult to say. I think if labour 
voted solid they would be very predominant in those three wards. 

94. Mr, ButUr / If the franchise was reduced to Es. 5 what percentage of 
the city would it bring in of the adults ? — ^About 25 per cent. 

95. Would that give sufficient representation to the minorities like labour 1 — 
I think so. 

96. With regard to trades unions, do you imagine that one day the system of 
using the trades unions would be better than it is now ? — Yes, I should think so^ 

97. Would it be as satisfactory as the alternative which you just suggested of 
lowering the mark ? — ^I am for lowering the franchise and letting everybody come 
in from there. 

98. How soon do you think it would be, supposing the trades unions were 
given every opportunity, of them becoming a unit ? — That is rather difficult to say. 

99. Within the next three elections t — I imagine so ; it is very difficult to be 
precise. 

100. Would you like some areas notified as labour seats ? — ^There would be no- 
need to notify them in the case of the franchise being reduced#' 

101. That would automatically go ? — Only for labour ; it may be necessary for 
the depressed classes. 
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102. The Eon' lie Mary Fichford i Do you make any special arrangements for 
T;7omen at the Bombay Municipal elections ? — No. 

103. Has any demand been made for it ? — No. 

104. So far as you know there is satisfaction with the general arrangement ? — 
I think so. 

105. Can you tell me the percentage of women voters who go to poll ? Do you 
keep statistics ? — ^We have not got any at present. It may be possible to compile 
them later on. 

*«>!«**** 

106. The Chairman / Were there any considerable number of women voters in 
the last general election ? — I can only answer from my observation. I cannot say 
there were a large number ; there was an appreciable number. 

107. They voted without difiSculty ? — ^Without the least difficulty. 

108. Lord Dujferin : If the franchise is lowered by half you say it would include 
25 per cent, of the population. That practically means 100 per cent, of adult 
males ? — It would come to about 3 lakhs which is 25 per cent, of the total 
population. It would be under half, about 40 per cent, of the adult population. 

109. Mr, Haji : Have you got the figures to show how many Hindus and 
how many Muhammadans voted in the last election ?”»No. 

110. Are you aware of the fact that the Hindus abstained from voting ? — That 
is not correct. 

111. The Congress abstained ? — No. # 

112. It may be possible there was a large percentage of Muhammadans and a 
smaller percentage of Hindus ? — No. 

113. There were 97 per cent, of Muhammadans ? — I am not in a position to say 
■that. 

114. Er, E" Bourn : What is the difference between the roll as dravm up 
iSy the Government for the Bombay Legislative Council and that drawn up for the 
Municipal elections ? — ^You mean in numbers. I think we had on the last occasion 
about 18,000 voters who were not on the municipal roil but were on the Government 
roll. The qualifications are different. The Government roil includes income-tax 
payers and those who pay land revenue and retired military officers. 

115. Is not the roll as prepared by Government the municipal roll fluB the 
income-tax payers ? — Income-tax payers and retired military officers. 

116. Mainly it is the corporation roil ? — That is so. 

117. Fao Bahadur Angadi : I want to know whether this feature of minorities 
securing a large number of seats, that is, more than they are entitled to on the 
population basis is of this year’s elections only. Figures have been supplied to us 
which show that the Muhammadans though they w'ere entitled to 17 seats on the 
population basis yet they were able to capture 24 seats. I want to know whether 
this is a peculiar feature of this years election only or whether it is generally so ? — 

I am speaking of my experience of this election only. But that does not apply to 
Muhammadans only. 

118. About other elections have you got any figures ? — Parsi representation has 
always been very much in excess of the population basis. You will see from the 
statement that the number of seats to which they would have been entitled on the 
population basis was about 4J and their representation has been in the neighbour- 
hood of 15 or 16 or perhaps more. 

119. I put tliis question because my friend Mr. Haji said that this time the 
Muhammadan voterS voted solidly and the Hindu voters refrained from voting, 

I wanted to know whether in normal circumstances tliis disparity exists or not ? — 

I can’t say for the previous elections. ' 
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120. Bao Bahadur Asavale : Your statement shows that out of 65 seats to 
which Hindus Avere entitled on the population basis only ^5 are actually held. Out 
of this 45 how many belong to the backward classes ? — T think about 10 belong 
to the b^ckAvard classes. 

121. May I knoAv the names of those men ? — I can't give you their names, but 
1 can tell you that 2 are Agris, 2 Malirattas, 2 Kamatis and 1 Sonar. 

122. Is Sonar a backward community ? — I used the official classification. 

For the purpose of appointments and for various other purposes they are regarded 
as backAvard. Out of the two Mahrattas, T did not AA^ani to be personal, one of them 
is yourself. 

123. The Kamatis don't come under klahrattas and allied castes ? — I consider 
them as backward. 

124. The population of the Mahratta backAA’ard classes is about 4-| lakhs ? — I 
can’t say that. 

125. You don't know the population of Bombay ? — I knoAA' the population of 
Bombay, but I do not know the population of every section. 

* ^ 'As 


Memorandum submitted by the BOMBAY CHAMBER OF 
COMMERCE. 

I.-~~PROVINCIAL LEGISLATURES. 

1. Extension of the Franchise. 

1. (a) to (e). It is not possible to put forward any definite means by Avhich the 
electorate could be increased so as to enfranchise not less than 10 per cent, of the 
population but this end might be attained if the franchise Avere extended to ail 
persons paying direct taxes of any description to Government or to local bodies, 
the term direct taxes to include by definition rent, provided that the existing reirt 
qualification is not reduced by more than one-half. The present restrictions em- 
bodied in rule 10 of the Bombay Electoral Rules should continue to apply. The 
idea underlying this suggestion is that evey one who pays direct taxes, whatever 
their form, and so has a stake in the country, should be entitled to vote. It is 
considered that people with this qualification will be as capable of discriminating 
between candidates as the existing electorate. Such an electorate should be ad- 
ministratively manageable as the same staff who collect the revenue should be able 
to prepare and maintain the electoral rolls, and the same data will be required and 
aArajiable in each case. No figures are available at present on which to estimate 
the number who wfil thus be enfranchised but if after obtaining these it was found 
that the number would be likely to prove unwieldy it would be necessary then to 
consider whether some system of grouping would be practicable and desirable. 

(/) and {g). On the assumption that the recommendations in answer to (a) to 
(e) are accepted, the suggestion contained in (/) of separate group electorates for 
unqualified voters is not favoured as it is considered that the suggested widening of 
the direct franchise goes as far as is wise as a first step towar(k the goal of adult 
franchise which the Round Table Conference Sub-Committee has laid down. To 
adopt the group system so as to include all unqualified voters is in reality a disguised 
form of adult suffrage for Avhich it is thought India is not ripe. 

The Committee believe that the suggested group system contains all sorts of 
practical difficulties which would rule it out. 

(h), (i) and (j). The committee do not consider that it would be advantageous 
and they doubt whether it would be feasible to abolish all existing qualifications^ 
for voters, and to extend a system of the nature described in question (!)(/) to all 
adult voters confining the electorate for all constituencies to secondaries chosen by" 
of primarv voters. 
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2. pRAHCHisE Qualifications. 

2. {a) The Bombay Provincial Committee which was appointed to co-operate 
with the Indian Statutory Commission, pointed out that the total population of 
the Bombay Presidency was 19,291,000 of which 4,440,000 were urban,* say, 22*9 
per cent., w^hiie 14,851,000 were rural, say 77T per cent. The total number of 
electors was 778,000 of which 240,000 were urban and 528,000 were rural. The 
Committee were of opinion that steps should be taken to widen the electorate so 
as to give the rural population larger renresentation. They pointed out that 
oertain important sections of the population, such as the depressed classes and the* 
labourers, were not adequately represented and that the qualification for the fran- 
chise in rural areas was comparatively higher than that in urban areas. For instance 
a man paying an assessment of Es. 32 or cultivating land assessed at that figure is 
economically in a better position than a resident of an urban constituency paying 
an annual rental of Rs. 36. The Bombay Provincial Committee recommended 
that the rural qualification should be halved. 

The Committee agree with the abovomentioned remarks of the Bombay Provin- 
cial Committee and consider that the suggestions put forward in answer to questions^ 
(1) (a) to (e) would go a long way towards correcting the existing disparity. 

(6)%The Committee are not in favour of the suggestion that in communal 
electorates each community should be given a voting strength proportionate to its 
numbers as this would inevitably mean a different basis of qualification for each 
community. Assuming that communal electorates are to be retained there can be 
no question of fixing the proportion of voters to population of each ccjjnmunity. 
Attention is drawn to the remarks of the Government of India on this point in their 
Despatch on the proposals for Constitutional Reform, dated 20th September 1930, 
page 23. 

The Committee are in favour of separate electorates and with their retention 
the suggestion referred to above has no importance at all. 

^ In the ease of joint electorates with reservation of seats it would be quite im- 
practicable to give effect to the suggestion. 

In the case of joint electorates without reservation of seats it would be essential 
to give effect to the suggestion but this could only be done either by adult suffrage 
or by substituting indirect or group election for aU other franchise qualifications. 

(c) As stated in answer to question (1) {a) to (e) the Committee are of opinion 
that the franchise should be extended to all persons paying direct taxes of any 
description to Government or to local bodies. This is in effect a widening of the 
existing property qualification and they consider that it is a more suitable qualifica- 
tion than any other at the present stage. 

(d) The Committee are not in favour of the introduction of any form of educa- 
tional qualification in a general constituency. 

(e) The Committee are in favour of retaining the existing Military service 
quahfication and w'ould agree to its extension so as to include service in the Auxiliary 
and Territorial Forces provided the qualification applied to those who had been 
borne on the strength for a reasonable period, say two years. 

3. Women’s Suffrage. 

3. {a) and (b) On this point the Committee are in general agreement with the 
opinion of the Government of India in their Despatch on Constitutional Reform of 
20th September 1930, pages 24 and 25. They arc definitely not in favour of the 
suggested special qualifications for women but they agree that any extension of 
the existing franchise or any new qualification applicable to men should equally 
applv to women. 
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In spite of tbe need for encouraging the progress of the -^omen’s movement in 
India the Committee do not consider it equitable or logical to grant women an ex- 
*tension of the franchise by applying to them the group system, which they do not 
recommend for men. 

(c) The Committee are in favour of this suggestion as they feel it would ensure 
'women being on the Councils to help on the progress of the women’s movement. 

4. Represent ATTOH of the Depressed Classes. 

The Committee are of opinion that the only communities that should be included 
^as belonging to the Depressed Classes are those classified as “ Untouchables ” in 
the “ Report of the Depressed Classes and Aboriginal Tribes Committee, Bombay 
Presidency, March 1930.” 

The Committee think that the extension of the franchise which they favour 
would substantially increase the number of qualified voters in the Depressed Classes, 
but not to such an extent as would enable them to secure representatives of their 
own choice in the general electorates. It is not even felt that the number would be 
sufficient to warrant their being constituted the direct electorate of a separate 
constituency though if this were proved to be possible it would, it is felt, be the 
best solution, - 

A number of the Comnfittee consider that at this stage there is no practical 
alternative to representation by nomination which should therefore be continued. 
The minority, however, are opposed to this as they feel that it is not a solution of 
"the difficulty which is likely to be acceptable to the Depressed Classes or to any 
•other section of opinion but they are unable to offer any practical alternative, 
unless the application of the group system should prove feasible, which they doubt. 


5. Representation op Labour. 

As far as this Presidency is concerned this question is narrowed down to the 
■representation of organised industrial labour in the cities as the Committee are not 
aware of any plantation enterprises where labour could be organised and do not 
■consider that agricultural labour in the general sense can be organised. The 
Committee are of opinion that by a wide extension of the direct franchise such as 
they have advocated sufficient number of labourers should become enfranchised 
to give them a proportion of votes in the general constituencies adequate to secure 
lor themselves the election of their own representatives. If, however, it can be 
■shown that the desired result would not thus be obtained it is felt that separate 
representation should be provided for labour. 

In regard to the method by which representation might be obtained it is 
suggested that in the case of organized labour in industrial areas it might be done 
through recognised trade unions, provided that tbe electoral rules in this connection 
required from Trade Unions an adequate standard of membership and financial 
stability. 


5 (a). Representation of special interests. 

The Committee are of opinion that all special interests at present represented 
whether by election or nomination should continue to be represented in the new 
Legislature. 

The present methods of election to the Commerce and Industry Constituencies 
.are satisfactory except that amendments in the Electoral Rules are necessary to 
overcome the difficulties that have been experienced at practically every election 
rand by-election since the present electoral rules came into force. The electors in 
4he case of the Bombay Chamber of Comttnerce constituency are really the firms 
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who are members of, the Chamber font the electoral rules limit the candidates to 
persons whose names are on the electoral roll. In practice therefore each member 
is called upon to nominate one representati^ve to vote and act on behalf of his firm 
in connection with the elections. The names of the persons so nominated are 
registered on the roll and they comprise, of course, the only persons who maj^ stand 
for election. The frequent changes in the personnel of partners in firms and direc- 
tors of companies owing to absence on leave, etc., often renders the electoral roll out 
of date within a very short time of its bemg prepared with the result that many 
members are disfranchised at the time of a by-election because the particular 
partner or director whose name appears on the roll is absent from Bombay. This 
question has been the subject of correspondence between the Chamber and the 
Government of Bombay on several occasions in the past. In 1927 the Government 
of Bombay submitted, under cover of Legal Department’s letter No. 562 of the 
11th February, a note explaining the diflOLCuities experienced by Commerce and 
Industry Constituencies and suggesting certain alternative proposals for the amend- 
ment of Rule 7 of Schedule II of the Bombay Electoral Rules. The Chamber 
agreed to the jSrst alternative amendment nnder which the electoral roU would give 
the names of firms (instead of individuals as at present) each firm casting one vote 
through an agent, the qualification for a candidate being that he should be one of 
the persons authorised by any firm on the roll to take part in the business of the- 
association. 


II.— THE FEDERAL LEGISLATURE. 

6. (a), (b) and (c) The Committee are not in favour of the proposes of the 
Federal Structure Committee that the Upper Chamber of the Federal Legislature- 
should be elected by the Provincial Legislatives and the Lower Chamber by the 
direct votes of territorial constituencies. They confirm the opinion expressed by 
the Cornmittee of the Chamber in their Memorandum on the Recommendations of 
the Indian Statutory Commission, that election to the Federal Lower Chamber 
^ould be by the Provincial Councils by a single transferable vote this being, they 
understand, the surest way of giving to the various interests and communities the 
same proportion of representatives in the Central Legislature as they would have- 
in the Provincial Councils. 

The Committee agree with the Indian Statutory Commission that it is essential 
to the working of the Central Government that the diversities of provincial needs 
and opinions should find real expression in the Central Legislature, and in spite of 
the weighty arguments in favour of direct election put forward by the Government 
of India and in other quarters, they consider that election by the Provincial Councils- 
is the best means of securing this end. 

If this view does not prevail and*tiie eventual decision is that election to the 
Lower House should be by direct voting the Committee are strongly of opinion that 
the franchise (jUalifications for the Lower Uoiise of the Federal Legislature and for 
the Provincial Legislatures ought not- to he the same. They would not be in favour 
of widening the franchise to anything like the same extent as for Provincial Councils. 

In the case of the Upper House of the Federal Le.gislature the Committee are of 
opinion that the representatives should be elected by direct election in the same- 
manner and mth the same franchise as is at; present in force. 

The Committee feel that it is by such direct election with a narrow franchise 
that the services of the right type of man will be best obtained so as to make the 
Upper House, as it should be, a steadying mfiuence on the Lower House. 

7. The Committee consider that those special interests, which are likely to be 
represented in such shaall numbers on the Provincial Council that they will be unable 
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to secure representation in the Lower House of the Federal Asgembly by the method 
^of election which the Committee have advocated above, should have one seat each 
reserved for them out of the total number of seats allotted to the Presidency. The 
special representation of Commerce is a case in point. The representatives of the 
Commerce and Industries constituencies would not be in sufficient number to 
ensure the return of even one representative to the Federal Assembly whereas 
4t is absolutely vital to the interests of the Bombay Presidency that at least one 
representative each for Indian and European Commerce should find a place in that 
.body. 

Memorandum submitted by tbe EUROPEAN ASSOCIATION, 

Bombay. 

We desire to follow the lead of the Chamber of Commerce in emphasizing certain 
.fundamental ideas underlying our answers to the specific q[uestions asked by the 
Indian Franchise Committee. 

1. We approve of a wide increase in the franchise. 

2. We desire if possible to do this by increasing the number of direct voters. 

3. We desire the continuance of the present property qualification so long as 

it is understood in its widest sense as including not only the owners fdp 
of landed property, but also the occupation of land or house propejty 
or the receipt of income or wages whether ir cash or kind. 

4. We approve of the maintenance of separate electorates at any rate for some 

time in accordance with the terms of the Minorities Pact concluded 
at the Round Table Conference. 


1. Provitscial Legislatures. 

[a) We feel that the franchise should be extended from 3 to approximately 
10 per cent, of the total population on the general ground that democracy would 
.appear to demand this. We make this remark at the outset for the special rea'^oii 
that we feel that the answer to the numerical increase to be granted is of greater 
importance even than the conditions on which such increase should be granted. 
We feel that an electorate of less than 10 per cent, would not justify the statements 
regarding democratic institutions mads by the Prime Minister in the White Paper. 
Generally speaking, we feel that an extension of the franchise could bo brought about 
on a basis which can best be described as a “ stake in the country ’’ basis. This 
basis corresponds exactly with the property bg^is suggested by the Indian Franolfise 
‘ Committee themselves, but not as generally understood in previpus electoral regtfia- 
tions. This would enfranchise everybody paying any form of d%ct tax to Govern- 
ment or Ix>cal/Bural Bodies and would also include those rural dwellers who, by 
.reason of the existing ryotwari system in the Presidency, do not pay sufficient 
.taxes to become enfranchised. We would point out that the present rule allows any 
mral land owner or lessor to have a vote provided that he pays sums var 3 dng between 
Re. 1-8 and Rs. 3 per month and so may fairly be described as including aU land 
owners. We think that the fairest method of thus increasing the direct tax payer’s 
vote would be by halving the existing rent qualification for urban dwellers and 
including occupiers of property as well as property owners. This implies the en- 
franchisement of a large number of wage earners and land workers and these 
expressions must necessarily be properly defined. We have not sufficiently accurate 
data to be certain whether the increase which will result from^the action which we 
have suggested would amount to a total of 7 per cent, and we would suggest that the 
4efinition of the words “ Occupier of iaryi ” and “ Wage earner ” should be left 
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iso the Indian Franchise Gommittee themselves who will be in a position to regulate 
by their definition the size of the increase. In this connection we are fully aware 
that we are suggesting that a man who has at present no liabilities to the State in 
•the form of taxation should receive a vote, thus putting him on an exactly similar 
basis as a man who is already subscribing to the finance of his country. The system, 
however, being as it is, we do not see how this can be avoided. Finally, we feel that, 
should the suggestions which we have made produce an increase of more than 10 
per cent, the less urgent of our suggestions should be so altered as to bring the 
mumber down to 10 per cent. 

{h) We do consider that such an electorate will be capable of casting an intelli- 
gent vote. It is true that an enormous percentage of agriculturists are illiterate, 
but- they are extremely shrewd in matters which affect themselves and their business 
^and woid, we feel, be quite capable of easting a vote in their own interests. This is 
all that is accomplished in the most advanced democracies, and quite sufficient to 
warrant the giving of a vote in this country. 

(c) We do consider that such an electorate would be administratively manage- 
able, though it is difficult for us, without more information, to state exactly ways 
and means. We agree with the Chamber of Commerce that the same staff who 
collect revenue should be able to prepare and maintain the electoral rolls, as the same 
,data is required and available in each case. 

(d) This does not arise, as we have answered {h) and (c) iil the affirmative* 

(e) We do not consider it practical or desirable to enlarge the electoral roll still 
^further. The system of grouping is obviously intended in dealing with cases of 
universal adult franchise, and is extremely open to abuse. 

(/) As we do not agree with universal adult suffrage nor at any rate for some time 
with the system of grouping, this point does not arise. 

(g) This point does not arise. 

{h) This point does not arise. 

(i) This point does not arise. 

(j) This point does not arise. 


2. Franchise QuALmoATioNS. 

(а) At present the rural population of the Bombay Presidency amounts to 
77*1 per cent, of the total, while the rural voters comprise rather less than 70 per 
oent. of the entire electorate. This disparity, moreover, is aggravated by the fact 
that in the majority of cases special representation tends to support the urban 
point of view. We are in favour of rectifying the disparity, and consider that 
our recommendation in 1 (a) will go some way to doing so. 

(б) We are not in favour of this suggestion as its adoption would necessitate 
the acceptance of a different basis of qualification for different communities. 

(c) In answering this in the affirmative we would refer to our answer to 1 (a), 
fitressing at the same time the importance of occupation of land or house property 
{this latter being the equivalent of paying rent in kind). 

(d) We are not in favour of introducing any form of educational qualification in 
a, general constituency. 

(e) We are in favour of retaining the existing Military Service qualification, and 
also are in favour of extending this to those members of the Auxiliary, Territorial 
and University Training Corps Forces who can produce a certificate that they 
iliave completed two years approved training. 

IV 
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3. Women’s Sitffbage. 

^ (a) Tbe existing proportion of women to men on tbe provincial electoral roils is^ 
evidently unsatisfactory and we consider that means should be devised to increase 
tbe proportion. 

It bas been proposed that wives and widows (if over 25 years of age) of mem 
entitled to vote under tbe property (or any agreed) quabfication should be enfran- 
chised, and that in ac|^dition an educational quaUfioation should apply to women as- 
well as to men. 

Although we have hesitated to approve of the former suggestion as it virtually 
amounts to enfranchising two individuals on one quahfication and also because oi 
the dubious status of the widow, in certain communities, we feel however that the* 
women’s electorate should be increased extensively and, in the absence of more 
acceptable suggestions, the above should be given very careful consideration in spite 
of the objections we mention. 

As we do not recommend that an educational qualification should be accepted 
for men, we do not consider the application of such a qualification to women. 

(6) We are not in favour of a system of group representation, 

(c) If wives and widows of men entitled to vote are enfranchised, which appears 
to us to be the utmost limit to which women’s suffrage can be extended at the present 
juncture, it is possible that women will still not obtain adequate representation on 
the Legislatures. In such a circumstance, as other proposals are lacking, we would 
turn to the suggestion that as a temporary measure Legislatures should co-opt women 
members to an extent not exceeding 5 per cent, by a system of proportion al 
representation. Such an arrangement should continue until women are in a position 
to obtain representation equal to or exceeding 5 per cent, by the normal means oi 
election. 


4. Repbesentation of the DepFvESSed Classes, 

We would include as belonging to Depressed Classes only those untoucliable' 
classes as shown in the Starte Committee’s Report. These should be given* ^ 
separate electorates. 

5. Representation of Laboitr. 

We feel that the increasing of the franchise as suggested in the answer to question 
1 provides a sufficiently wide basis to include representatives of labour both in urban 
and rural districts. We agree, however, that labour constituting as it does 10 
per cent, of Lidia’s total population, without taking depressed classes into considera- 
tion, is entitled to still further representMon, In our opinion this object which* 
should be always in the forefront car only be put into practical effect when labour 
organisations such as Trades Unions for urban and Kisan Sabhas for rural districts 
have been properly developed. As soon as these representative bodies are properly 
organised and constituted, labour representation should undoubtedly be increased.- 
While we agi’ee with a great deal of what is laid dowi ii. the Appendix to the Indian 
Round Table Conference on labour imder the rew constitution, we cannot agree 
that the only solution lies in universal adult suffrage. 

6. The Federal Legislature. 

(a) We do not agree with the Federal Structure Committee’s proposal buy 
consider that the Upper Chamber of the Federal Legislature should be elected by 
direct election in the same manner and with the same fran^jhise as for the Council 
of State to-day. 
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(h) As regards the franchise qualifications of the Provincial Legislatures, we 
would refer to our answer under 1(a). In the case of Federal Legislature, we consider 
the present franchise should remain unaltered. 

(c) We consider that the Lower Chamber of the Federal Legislature sh?)uld be 
yelected by the Provincial Legislatures by a single transferable vote. 
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BOMBAY. 

Dated 11th March, 1932. 


Present : 

Ale Members oe the Indun Pranohisb Committee and oe the Bombay 
Provincial Franchise Committee. 


Mr. G. L. WINTERBOTHAM,M.LA., Representing the Chamber 

of Commerce. 


Mr. R. C. THOMAS 
Mr. J. D. BOYLE 


vRepresentii^ the European Association. 


Mr. C. P. BRAMBLEj 


1. The Chairman : You, Mr. Winterbotham, speak on behalf both of the^ 
Chamber of Commerce and the European Association? — represent the 
Bombay Chamber of Commerce and I understand my friends Messrs. Ihomas, 
Boyle and Bramble wish me to speak on behalf of the European Association 
where the views of the two bodies coincide. 


2. Your association put forward proposals on the basis that anybody 
who pays py kind of direct tax, local or provincial, should be enfranchised?* 
— (ilfr. Winierhotham) : That was our original idea. 


3. Have you got any figures showing the numbers that will enfranchise?' 
— ^Following this proposal up in the local committee it was discovered that 
there were no figures available and that the collection of figures would take- 
a very long time. For that reason I \vas unable to follow it up. 


4. The proposal is very similar to the one put forward by the Provincial 
Franchise Committee and the Government in Madras, the basis being that 
anybody paying any kind of tax should have the vote?— Our difficulty in- 
toUowmg np onr suggestion was the impossibility of obtaining figures. 
Probably Mr. Covernton will be able to speak about it. 

you^will be able to get more details? 

The Secretary of our Committee just tells me that the last figures have 
already reached our hands. We will give yon the figures. 

Will you have your Committee consider the matter? ^Yes, Sir. 

6. I see you are against the group system ?— (Mr. Winierhotham): Yes. 

6. In any form?— Possibly not as an expedient in special cases. 

seems to find considerable difliculty in enfranchising anv 
considerable number of women?— That is so. ^ ^ 


8. Why IS it so difficult here? The Prime Minister and others have, 
^ongly urged that betto representation should be secured for women?— 
We bad that in view rn examining all the suggestions put forward. It 
seems to me that there are very grave objections to all J;he suggestions made. 

_ 9. I see that the European Association hesitates to approve of the nrovi- 
sion for enfranchising wives and widows?— (Mr. Thomas): If there are no- 
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better suggestions forthcoming, the one that has been put forward may 
possibly have to be adopted. 

10. Why do You object to literacy as a basis of qualification for women" s 
vote? — {Mr. Winterhotham) : It would enfranchise only a comparatively small 
number of women and it would also work very invidiously, because a large 
number of educated women would be quite unable to produce any proof 
of literacy qualification. They may possibly have none. 

11. The proposal made elsewhere is that any woman who is able to 
write a letter and certified to that effect by a schoolmistress of sufficient 
standing should be accepted as a literate woman? — ^With due deference, I 
do not think that it would work among the higher classes of women in the 
Bombay presidency. 

12. I see that you are in favour of trade unions being made the basis 
for the special representation of labour provided they are properly orga- 
nised? — We cannot think of any better way for giving representation to 
labour. 

13. Turning to special interests, what modification of the rules would 
you have, to make the Chamber of Commerce elect their representatives 
on the basis of each firm having a vote? Have you any objection to franchise 
being given to firms and not to individuals ? — \ cannot speak on that 
without looking up back papers. One alternative was put before us by the 
local Government and we accepted it. 

14. What representation the Chamber of Commerce as a special interest 
should, you think, have in a house of 200 members? — ^Double what they have 
now. The European Association should also have 4 instead of two. 

15. What is their present repi'esentation ? — Two. 

16. They also claim representation in the same proportion? — Yes roughly. 

17. You do not make any definite proposal for the franchise to the 
Federal Legislature beyond merely saying that there should be higher 
qualification for it than for the Provincial Legislature — ^We do not support 
direct election to the lower house of the Federal Legislature and so we do 
not put forward any definite wiew about that. 

18. Siv ZulfiQar Ali K.han: In your memorandum you say that you are 
not in favour of introducing any special qualifications for women? What 
are your reasons for it? — At present at any rate it would be exceedingly 
difficult for those people who are educated to produce the required certifi- 
cate. That is only a minor consideration. Though a wide extension of 
the franchise is desirable you can secure it without an educational qualifica- 
tion wdiich in itself is not desirabl<*, because we do not accept literacy as a 
test of intelligence in India at present. 

19. Do you think that education will not bo the criterion for intelli- 
gence? — I think not. 

20. Well, in <rVor\ society, education is con'^idered to give a man a 
superior status. Don’t you think that an educated man would be a better 
voter than an uneducated man? That is the commonsense view? — Is not 
there all the difference between the theory and the actual fact in India? 

21. In practice, we understand that an edimated man has a better 
understanding of political issues and is a better man than a man who 
knows nothing about politics? — But the position in India is that education 
is in a very backward state and if you introduce an educational qualifica- 
tion at the present moment, it will work most unevenly against the ideal 
of distributing the votes as evenly as possible throughout the different 
sections of the population. 
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22. Then you should have a lower standard of education for the franchise, 
but not deny educational qualification the right for vote? — ^As a general 
qualification, I would eliminate it for the present. 

23. You say that if labour is to be represented, it should be through 
registered trade unions? — That is our suggestion. We can think of no 
better method for the moment. 

24. Well, if labour ,is not organised, how will you secure representation 
for them.P — Our belief is that in big cities like Bombay where labour is 
not organised, the lowering of the franchise would enable workers to get 
their representatives in through the ordinary electorate. 

25. But Bombay is not the only place where we are concerned with 
labour? — ^There again, the lowering of the franchise will enfranchise a very 
large number of labourers. 

26. The Kon^Ue Mary Piclcford: Would you tell us why a literacv test 
would not be acceptable to yon?— I speak with a certain amount of diffidence 
on the subject, as I have only hearsay evidence. My educated Muslim friends 
tell me that it would not be acceptable to their women. They may have been 
educated in their houses and will have no special certificates to produce. 

27. There I agree, but if there is no examination test^ but only a sort 
of test regarding one’s ability to read and write, it will possibly help 
women who have been educated, to vote?— -Who would grant the certificate? 

28. It would be either a certificate from a magistrate and, if a purdah 
lady would not come before a magistrate, she could then be certified by a 
responsible woman teacher or inspector. You will have to select the person 
who could certify? — ^Well, I adhere to my opinion that it would not be 
acceptable to my Indian friends who would be better qualified to answer 
the question than I am. 

29. The difficulty is that women in large numbers would not come in 
under any other qualification.^ — I quite see that. 

so. It is only a device. I see your Association say that as other pro- 
posals are lacking as a temporary measure they would agree to the legisla- 
ture co-opting women? Would you explain what you inean.^ — Is it that 
you dislike co-option? — (Mr. Thomas): Otherwise, we are afraid that there 
may not be any representation at all. 


* 


* 


* 




* 


* 


31. Mrs. Subharayan: Would you tell me why the women voters number 
^ few in the European constituency both in the city and in the mufassal?— 
ml ^ members there were only 69 women voters 

{Mr. Thomas): They are not residents here for any length of time It re- 
quires six months’ residence before they*^ can get on the electoral roU and 
with frequent visits to England, the matter is probably overlooked. 

* * * # * * 

. Yahub: Mr. Winterbotham, how long have you been 

in India ? — 20 years. 


33. Have you had ample opportunities of mixing with the Indians freely? 
—1 think I can answer that without qualification. Yes. 

34. What do you think would be the result of the enlargement of fran- 
chise on the quality of the members.?— My fear is that it would result in a 
distinct deterioration. 


35. Can you suggest any means by which in spite of the enlargement of 
the franchise there might not he this deterioration?—! think that is m to 
the people of India themselves. I cannot suggest any me^s. It will depend 
on whether men of standing will take the trouble to go out and canvass 
votes. 
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36. Mr, Butler: What are the Kisan Sabhas? — (Mr. Boyle): They are not 
groups formed to express any political point of view. As far as I know they 
are merely formations of mutual aid societies or co-operative societies. 

37. How far have they developed? — ^Very little indeed. 

38. And they would not for many years be ripe for representation of 

labour? — Not at present. • 

39. Do you think the agricultural labourers in the countryside should 
be formed into groups to represent agricultural labour? — Our view of that 
is that the needs of the agricultural labourers are not different from the 
needs of the ordinary agricultural voter and that therefore the agricultural 
labourer as such does not require special representation. 

40. You have stated that you would be willing to have groups for specific 
purposes. What purposes had you in mind? — (Mr, Winterbotlia7n) : The en- 
franchisement of the depressed classes. 

41. That will perhaps cover a large proportion of agricultural labour? — 
Hardly a very large portion in view of their numbers. Only some of them. 

42. Lord Bufferin: Does your Association intend that labour should not 
be represented at all until trade unions are properly developed ? — 
(Mr. Boyle): No. At present it is not practicable for trade unions to re- 
present labour, and the lowering of the franchise will in any case give many 
labourers a vote. 

43. So you would not give any special representation to labour? — ^At 
the present moment it is not possible to give. Mr. Winterbothain thinks 
that labourers agree with the suggestion of the European Association that 
they will get proper representation with the lowering of the franchise. 
Evidence on this point, however, is conflicting. But I underst^iod from the 
Municipal Commissioner yesterday that he was of opinion that lowering 

*of the franchise would enable labour to get sufficient representation. The 
figures for this are lacking. 

44. Do you want special representation for Europeans as such? — (Mr, 
Winterhotham): Yes. 

45. Apart from the Chambers — ^Yes. 

46. How many seats do you want?-— (Mr. Brmnble): In the proportion 
that we now have. 

47. You say you want one representative each in the Federal Assembly 
for Indian and for European Commerce. Don’t you think that one would 
be quite capable of representing hoth.?’ — (Mr. Winterhotham) : It depends on 
the man. 

48. You would not be satisfied? — ^No. 

49. Mr. Chintamani: Is there any difference between the European 
Association and the Bombay Chamber of Commerce in their political opinions 
and outlook? — ^They vary considerably from time to time. 

****** 

50. May I know why the memorandum was presented by the Committee 
of your Chamber and not by the general body of the Chamber ?— Because 
the Co mm ittee of the Chamber manages the Chamber’s affairs. 

51. Are there any Indian members in the Chamber? ^Yes. 

52. And in the Committee? — ^No. 

58. Is it a fadt that sometimes you take the opinion of the Committee 
and not of the Chamber on account of the responsible composition of the 
Oomimttee.P — ^No. 
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54. Is it a fact that you consulted the general body of the Bombay 
Chamber of Commerce in 1930 when you forwarded your memorandum to 
the Simoif Commission? — I happened to be President of the Chamber of 
Commerce in 1930, but I cannot say off-hand whether we consulted our 
members or not. But if we did not consult, it was certainly not because 
of the reason which you suggest. 

55. I suggest to you that if you look up your letter to the Associated 
Chamber of Commerce yoir will find that the reason which I suggested 
was the reason you stated there? — ^The Associated Chamber of Commerce? 

56. Your letter on that subject to the. Associated Chamber of Commerce 
stated that it would be the opinion of the Committee and not of the 
Chamber of Commerce because in the Chamber there were Indians and 
Japanese members while in the Committee there were none? — I require 
notice of that question. 

57. Ver^ good. You have stated that in India you would not accept 
literacy as a test of intelligence. May I know what alternative is there 
which you would accept as a test of intelligence? — It is very difficult to 
answer, Commonsense would be a test. 

58. You say that you jyiil not accept literacy as a test of intelligence 
and you will not say what other test you will accept? — No. I will not say 
that. 

59. Wiih regard to the Federal Legislature in reply to question 6 (a), 
ih) and w you say: 

The Committee agree with the Indian Statutory Commission that it^ is 
essential to the working of the Central Government that the diversities 
.of provincial needs and opinions should find real expression in the Central 
Legislature, and in spite of the weighty arguments in favour of direct 
.election put forward by the Government of India and in other quarters, 
they do not consider that election by the Provincial Councils is the best 
means of secui'ing this end.” 

Do you thinF that the diversity of the provincial needs and opinions 
will find better expression by means of the indirect election to^ the pro- 
vincial legislatures than by means of direct election by large constituencies? 

' — That is our view. 

60. I want to know your reasons for that view, — ^It is quite obvious. My 

own Qpinion is that the representatives elected by the Provincial Councils 
will have greater knowledge and appreciation of the province’s requirements 
than people elected by direct vote. ^ 

61. In the face of that opinion of yours which you have so clearly 
stated, why do you recommend direct election for the Upper Chamber of 
the Federal Legislature? — ^Because the aim to be secured is somewhat 
different. 

62. Can you tell me of any other federal constitution with which you are 
acqiiainted where election to the Lower Chamber is indirect and through 
the Provincial Legislature, and the election to the Upper Chamber is direct? 
—No, I cannot. 

63. May I suggest that you have reversed the ordinary process? — If we 
have, I do not think it matters. 

64. Mr. Miller t In reply to the Chairman you said that you did not 
like the group system, but in special circumstances you may consider it. 
Would that be in connection with the depressed classes? — I^ connection with 
the depressed classes. 

56. I gather also from your reply to the Chairman that you are not 
satisfied wdth trade union as a kind of electorate for labour. — Not altogether. 
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66. Would you consider the group system in connection with that? — Quite 
impracticable, I think. 

67 Is it because it (labour) is constantly changing? — Because specially 
in cities labour population is very fluctuating. That is the reason. 

68. Then what about trade unions? Are the members of trade unions 
constantly fluctuating? — ^That would not affect membership of the trade 
union. If a man is a member of a trade union, presumably he will remain a 
member when he returns. I may add that there are special reasons to 
explain the comparative failure of the trade union movement in India to-day. 

69. I see that the Chamber consider that it is absolutely essential that 
the Bombay Presidency European and Indian Commerce should find a 
place in the Assembly. — ^Yes. 

70. If your recommendation for indirect election for the Federal Assembly 
is not accepted, how do you projiose to provide representation for European 
Commerce in the Assembly? — That could quite easily be done by making a 
constituency of the Associated Chambers who would elect two or three 
members, preferably three members, to reserved seats. 

71. May I ask the representative of the European Association whether 
he will consider it satisfactory for European representation as such? — 
(Mr. Bramble): No. We would require separate representation. 

75^. Why? — Because our interests and those of *the Chamber of Commerce 
are not necessarily identical. Many questions might arise on which the 
Chamber as representing Commerce would not necessarily be in a position 
to represent our views which are more political; and particulai^y, as the 
younger generation, we feel that we should not be represented by the 
representatives of Commerce. 

73. Is it not true that they are representing European interests? — ^Not 
necessarily. Their interests and ours are by no means identical. 

74. So that you want separate representation in addition to Commerce? — 
• As individual Europeans, we say Yes. 

75. Mr. Tamhe: Bo you think that a European representative of 
Europeans elected by a joint electorate will not adequately represent 
European interests? — I do not think so. 

76. Do you wish to enfranchise European and Anglo-Indian women to a 
larger extent than at present? — ^Yes. 

77. How will you do it? — (Mr. Bramble): They are enfranchised in the 
same way as men and the fact that they are not on the electoral roll is 
largely their own fault for the reason wq have given, namely, that their 
residence in this country is by nq means continuous. 

78. At present it is only the property qualification that brings them in? — 
The same qualification as for men. 

79. What percentage or European and Anglo-Indian women are enfran- 
chised on that qualification? — (Mr. Winterbotham) : On the figures quoted 
by one member previously, it is very small, but I should say that this is a 
question which requires the attention of the European Association when the 
preparation of the electoral roll is going on. 

80. You won’t have any other qualification for enfranchising them? — ^No. 

81. Khan Bahadur Aziz-ul-Huque : In reply to Sir Muhammad Yakuh 
you said that with the' extension of franchise the quality of the members 
of the Legislature is likely to deteriorate. — (Mr. Winterbotham) : I said that 
was* my fear. , 

82. But do you think it will be worse than at the present day? — 1 am 
inclined to fear that it may be worse. 
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83. Do yon agree that in the future development of this country it is 
very much essential that the distinction between Indian Commerce and 
European Commerce should go away as much as possible? — ^Yes. 

84. Wliile I am in favour of agreeing with you that the Europeans as 
Europeans should be represented, don’t you think that efforts should be made 
to amalgamate the interests of Indian and European Commerce in the 
Legislature as far as possible? I do not deny that Europeans as Europeans 
with certain interests should be represented. But don’t you think that it 
will ultimately lead to great complications as well as it will mean really 
that both the interests will suffer if Indian Commerce and European 
Commerce are kept separate? — ^No. I don’t. The best way for all parties, 
including European and Indian Commerce, I think, to work together in the 
new Legislature, is for them to enter that Legislature with a feeling of 
security that their interests are properly guarded. 

85. But the moment the Legislature gives representation to Indian 
Commerce and European Commerce separately, it connotes that Indian 
Commerce should be organised separately as also European Commerce. — Not 
necessarily. 

86. Major Milner: You represent the Chamber of Commerce and the other 
gentlemen of the European Association? — ^Yes. 

87. I am sorry I must®' apologise for not being here when you replied to 
the Chairman. You presumably want to ask for a reasonable and effective 
representation of the Chamber of Commerce and the other gentlemen of the 
Europeans? — ^No we do not accept that view at all. We have endeavoured 
to make a general contribution to the problem. 

88. But you desire a fair and reasonable representation as Chamber 
of Commerce and as Europeans? — ^Yes. 

89. Why don’t you put forward figures showing your interests, your 
capital, the necessity for representation and so on, instead of not putting 
forward a single constructive argument or reason on that point? It is- 
entirely taken for granted that you should have representation. — There 
are two replies I would give to that. ' One is that those arguments and figures 
have been put forward ad nanseum in recent years. And the other is that it 
is generally accepted by all, including our Indian friends, that our interests 
should be represented. 

90. I entirely agree with that, I do suggest that associations such as 
these should put forward their interests, capital, the number of their 
members and things of that sort which justify their demand for representa- 
tion. And I gather that Mr. Winterbotham’s answer to that is that no 
figures have been given, — We do not base our claim on any particular figure 
of membership. 

* # * # * * ^ 

91. Diwan Bahadur Jdamaswami Mudaliyar: You suggested that you 
had a fear that there would be deterioration in the nature of the candidate 
that would come into the future Legislatures? — ^Yes. 

92. If that is so, why do you advocate a wide extension of franchise, 
both yourself and the European Association? — ^Because we regard it as 
desirable and inevitable. 

93. Which is the more important view, that it is desirable or that it is 
inevitable ? — ^Desirable. 

94. Desirable from what point of view? Desirable to bring in a better 
class of candidates to the Legislatures? — That was a question which was 
put by an individual member. It does not appear in ourr representation. 

95. I agree. But if your fear is that the candidates wiU deteriorate 
„and less responsible members will be returned to the Legislature, why don’t 
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you frankly say that the present electorate should continue or even he 
restricted, so that the best quality of candidates can represent the people 
in the Council ? Is it because it is fashfonable to advocate wider franchise 
that you do so or because you feel it is necessary? — ^We regard it as necessary 
in the new scheme of the constitution which is due. 

96. You have asked for at least one representative for Indian Commerce 
and for European Commerce in the Federal Lower Hduse, I take it. — ^Yes. 

97. Would you be satisfied with that representation for the Bombay 
Presidency and for the Commercial interests in the Bombay Presidency? — Yes. 

98. Having that particularly in view, do you think a representation 
of 26 members in the Federal Lower House as against 32 members for some 
of the most populous Presidencies is a fair distribution for Bombay ? — 
Definitely no. 

99. You think it ought to be smaller? — ^Higher. 

100. Why? — Because of the position and influence of the Bombay Pre- 
sidency. 

101. What is the particular position and influence? — I take it you refer 

to Commerce and Industry. The Commercial men get two seats and the 
other seats go to others ? — ^After satisfying the claims of other special 
interests. • 

102. The special interests do not vary from province to province. It is 
commerce that made Bombay particularly important — ^Yes. 

103. I am putting it quite seriously to you if weightage is to%e given 
to Bombay on account of its commercial position, and if commercial interests 
are satisfied with two seats, why do you ask for 26 seats or, in fact more 
than 26 seats, having regard to the fact that other Presidencies with double 
your population only get 32 seats? — ^But I am not sure that I accept 
population as 'the standard. 

^ 104. I do not know whether I have made myself clear. You do not 
accept population as the standard because you want a special weightage 
for commerce. Is it not so? Is there anything to distinguish Madras from 
Bombay apart from its commercial importance? — I do not think so. 

105. Then for its commercial importance you are satisfied with two seats? 
— At least two seats. 

106. How much more would you want? — I should be happy to have as 
many as we could get. 

107. Mr. Bahliale: Do you agree that labour should be most effectively 
represented on the Legislatures ?-5L.I agree that it should be effectively 
represented. 

108. The Prime Minister’s letter says that the Committee should also 
consider by what method the representation of labour can most effectively 
be secured. Do you agree with that view? — ^We have considered that. 

»♦•»**** 

109. Supposing agricultural labour may not get representation through 
general constituencies, have you any alternative proposal to make? — I have 
already answered that unorganised agricultural labour does not require 
representation. Because their interests are not different, as far as we see, 
from the ordinary agricultural voter. 

110. As regards trade unions, you have stated that the electoral rules 
in this connection required from trade unions an adequate standard of 
membership and financial stability What do you exactly mean by this? — 
I mean the point that was brought out when the Director of Labour gave 
evidence, that at present there is no p*ower given to the Registrar of Trade 
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Unions to examine the internal affairs of the trade unions. And you could 
not, in our opinion, make the trade unions the electorates without giving 
(to the Registrar) that power of scrutiny. 

111. Has any Government authority got the power to examine the internal 

affairs of any commercial organisation? — should say the Income-tax 
Office has. » 

112. That is for the purpose of assessing income-tax. But for the purpose 
of securing representation on the Legislatures, is there any Government 
authority which examines the internal affairs of any Chamber of Commerce 
in this country? — ^No. 

113. Then is it fair that you should lay down a condition which is 
absolutely unfair to labour, a condition which does not exist in the case 
of other organisations? — I do not consider it is unfair. I consider it is in 
your interests, to secure the healthy growth of trade unions. 

114. What the interests of labour are are for labour to decide but not 
for any outside body. — I do not accept that. 

115. At any rate the proposal that you make, having regard to the 
answers which you have given me just now, clearly shows that you want 
to discriminate between capital and labour. — ^Definitely not time. 

116. You want the internal affairs of the trade unions being carefully 
examinee^ by some authority? — P want to be reasonably certain that those 
trade unions which are to be on the electoral roll have in fact the number 
of paying members which they say they have. 

117. You know very well that under the Trade Unions Act the accounts 
of the trade unions are examined by qualified auditors whose qualifications 
are prescribed in the rules. Won’t you be satisfied with that? The annual 
reports mention the collections, the paying membership as Trell as the unpaid 
membership? — ^I adhere to our evidence and our representation. It is thafi 
the electoral rules should require from trade unions an adequate standard 
of financial stability. I am prepared to examine any method which will 
secure that end. 

118. Don’t you think examination by qualified auditors secures that? — I 
do not think so. 

119. Why? Certain conditions as regards qualifications of auditors are 
laid down l3y rules. It is according to those rules that the auditors are 
appointed by trade unions. The qualifications are laid down according to 
membership. They see the accounts and^the annual reports are published. 
What more do you want? — I should require to examine the Trade Unions 
Act more closely on that particular point, with regard to audit, before I 
could answer. 

120. As regards the audit of accounts? — ^Yes. 

121. The point is that trade unions shall appoint a qualified auditor for 
ihe purpose of examining the accounts. According to the membership of 
'be unions, the qualifications of the auditors are laid down. If the number 
of members, of a union is about 2,000 or over, they want an auditor of a 
certain standard, and so on. The unions must appoint such auditors, other- 
wise the Registrar ^ of Trade Unions will not accept the returns. — ^What 
about the unions with membership of less than 2,000? 

122. Then lesser qualifications are prescribed, or the accounts of such 
trade unions may be examined by a J. P., for example, or an honorary 
magistrate, a municipal councillor or some independent authority. 

123. The Chairman: Did not the Whitley Commission lay down certain 
uroposals about that, the question of special tribunals being set up and so 
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on? — It is precisely because of the recommendations of the Whitley Com- 
mission that we have taken that view. We foresaw exactly the same danger 
which the Whitley Commission foresaw. 

124. I am perfectly willing to lay down certain checks on the meinhership 
,and accounts of trade unions. I do not want any trade union which is not a 

bond fide trade union to get this power. But certainly the checks are there 
and that should satisfy you. There is only one othej: point. How will you 
vote according to your scheme of indirect election to the Federal Assembly 
through the Provincial Legislature? — ^We have indicated how that could be 
tdone in our answer to question 7 under Federal Legislature 

125. Bao Bahadur Asavale: You say ‘‘The Committee are of opinion 
that the franchise should be extended to all persons pa;^ng direct taxes of 
.any description to Government or to local bodies Is it not a retrograde 
step ? Instead of widening the franchise, you are going back to the old 
system of giving franchise to those who pay direct taxes. — I do not consider 
.any step retrograde which has the effect of widening the franchise. 

126. Do you mean to say that those who pay rents on property (land) 

and those who cultivate lands without paying any direct taxes are to be 
fOxcluded ? — They will be excluded under the proposals of our own local 
Committee. ^ 

127. Bao Bahadur Angali: In your memorandum you say “in regard 

‘bo the method by which representation might be obtained it is suggested 
that in the case of organized labour in industrial areas it migh^ be done 
through recognised trade unions, provided that the electoral ^rules in 
this connection required from trade unions an adequate standard of mem- 
bership ” What do you mean by adequate standard? — We discussed 

that very fully in the local committee and T have nothing to add. A great 
many people thought it could not be done without amendment of the Trades 
Union Act by giving Government pow#r to scrutinise the books of Trades 
Unions. 

128. Mr. Jadhav: Bombay makes substantial contributions to the Impe- 
rial coffers. There is ground, therefore, for asking for additional weightage? 
— ^Certainly. 

129. The Chairman: Can you tell me the membership of the Chamber 
of Commerce? — There are 181 firms and companies. 

130. And the membership of the European Association? — (Mr. Bramble): 
Tn the Bombay Branch the number is 950. 

##♦#*** 


Memoy-asidiiii sub'mttedi by Mr. H. L. CHAlBLANI, M.A», Delhi 

University. 

L— PROVINCIAL LEGISLATURES. 

(a) Confining my remarks to Sind, I would suggest that the existing franchise 
ihe extended so as to include 

(1) Every person who pays a direct tax {e,g.. Land Revenue, Income-Tax) to 
the Provincial or the Central Government. It should be noted that the 
number of Landholders alone in Sind comes to 218,640 persons (vide 
page 14* of the Bombay Provincial Banking Enquiry Committee’s 
-Report). 
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(2) Every person who pays a direct tax to a municipality or a local board, e.gr.,^ 

house tax, tax on professions. 

(3) Every adult literate. I would not prescribe a definite standard of education,. 

say, Vth Standard, as this will exclude quite a number of intelligent 
' literates who have been educated at home, at their shops, or in their 
indigenous private schools. 

(h) Yes, to some extent even at present. While the electorate will for many 
years be incapable of caistmg an intelligent vote on specific issues, it is certainly 
capable of an intelligent choice between two individuals offering for elections, 
provided their ignorance is not exploited by communal fanatics for their own ends. 
The position is bound to improve with the growth of political parties, which a real 
responsible government under a joint electorate is bound to foster* With separate 
electorates, I would not extend the existing direct franchise beyond enfranchising 
every English-knowing adult. 

(c) Yes. I see no difficulty in the preparation, maintenance and revision of the- 
electoral rolls, as the bulk of the work is already being done in connection with- 
Land Eevenue and Income-Tax administration. As regards adult literates, the 
record of the immediately preceding census should suffice with the addition of a 
proviso that any adult literate not in the list can have his name added to the electoral 
roll within a certain period by producing a certificate on a prescribed form, from an. 
educational officer of a certain status, or a magistrate of the area in which he resides, 
that he satisfies a simple test of reading and writing in any vernacular. There wall 
be, however, serious difficulties in the recording of votes in the case of rural voters, 
whose place of permanent residence is at a distance of more than 10 miles from the 
polling s^tion. For such voters, the nearest post office, or the nearest railway sta- 
tion, or the nearest primary school, or the nearest court should be made recording 
offices for about 3 days before the date fixed for the main polling stations. For 
Pardah Nashin ladies, the responsibility of identification should lie on their husbands 
or the nearest male relatives, and severe penalties should be imposed on the latter 
in case of fraud. 

{/) and (g), I am strongly opposed to the group system of indirect election for 
the whole of the population, but I support the suggestion that all adults not entitled 
to a direct vote should be grouped together in primary groups. I consider a group of 
20 to be, however, too small to be influenced by the general opinion of the locality. 
The benefit of this group system should be extended to the unenfranchised both in 
rural villages and towns. So far as the Hindus of Sind are concerned, I would 
suggest that the existing Panchayats should be utilised for working this system, and 
the grouping should be left to the decision of the Panchayats. Such of the Pan- 
chayets as prefer to elect aH the electors they are entitled to elect on the basis of 
their population strength should be allowed to do so provided they are compelled 
by law to include a certain percentage of women, say, 30 per cent., and provided also 
the election at the Panchayet meeting is confined to those who have no direct vote. 
Similar privileges under similar restrictions should be extended to Muhammadan 
Panchayats wherever they are organised. 

I consider it undesirable to have separate constituencies composed of group 
electors only as it will lead to fissiparous tendencies, will foster the belief that the 
direct voters are a superior lot, and will prevent the group electors from bringing 
about the defeat of a candidate whose views and pohey are reactionary or less 
democratic. I attach very great importance to the last consideration, as I feel the 
educative effect of defeating such a candidate will promote the growth of democracy 
far more than the election of a few representatives of the xmenfranchised. 

2. Franchise Qualifications. 

Except for certain anomalies pointed out below, there is no marked disparity 
in the operation of the franchise quahfications in urban as compared with rural- 
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^reas in Sind. The most glaring defect in the existing arrangement is the almost 
invidious distinctions between difl^erent provinces and even different districts in the 
same province in respect of the qualifications for voting. For instance, a person 
can be a voter in elections to the Council of State, if he is in the previous years 
assessed on an income of not less than E.s. 20,000 in Madras, not less than Rs. 30,003 
in Bombay, not less than Rs. 10,000 in United Provinces, Rs. 15,000 in the Punjab, 
Rs. 12,000 in Assam and Rs. 5,000 in Burmah. Similarly it is difficult to understand 
why at the elections to the Legislative Assembly a person with Rs. 2,000 as assess- 
able income should be entitled to vote in Madras, United Provinces, Central Pro- 
vinces, Burma and Bombay when in Bengal, Delhi and the Punjab the same idght 
is confined to persons assessed on an income of not less than Rs. 5,000, in Bihar and 
Orissa to those with an income of Rs. 3,8t0 and in Assam to income tax assessees 
with an income of Rs. 3,600. Even more unjustifiable than this is the differentiation 
between Muslims and non-Muslims in Bengal and Bihar in respect of such a civic 
right as franchise. A non-Muslim in Bengal must pay income-tax on Rs. 12,000 
in order to be entitled to the privilege of voting in the Council of State elections, 
whereas a Mushm gets the same right by paying income-tax only on Rs. 6,000 a 
year. A similar anomaly exists in Bihar, Muslims with an income of Rs. 6,400 a 
-year being placed on the same footing as non-Muslims assessed on an income of not 
less than Rs. 12,800 a year. 

The anomalies that exist in Bombay show a markedT tendency to invidious 
•'distinctions between Sind and the Presidency, and between the voters for Muslim 
'Constituencies and those for non- Muslim constituencies. There is no reason for the 
special lowering of the franchise qualifications in Upper Sind Frontier DHtricr, 
which does not apply equally, if not more, to the conditions existing in the Thar 
and Parkar District, except that the majority of the population in the former is 
Muhammadan and in the latter is Hindu. There is no justification whatever for 
fixing the qualifying rental limit in the city of Karachi at Rs. 60 and in the city of 
Poona or even Ahmedabad at Rs. 36. Again the person who pays Rs. 16 as land- 
reve!4ue in Upper Sind Frontier District is not necessarily more substantial or more 
,_^^ucated or more experienced in voting at elections than the person who pays 
Rs. 16 to Rs. 35 rent for a house in the urban areas of Sind excluding Karach. 
These inviffious distmctions must all be abolished, and even if these changes in 
the franchise result in a greater increase of urban rather than rural electors, I do 
not consider it a matter of regret, as the value of the vote is better undemtood in 
urban areas. The urban elector is likely to be more educated, more under the 
infiuenoe of politically-minded persons, more modern in his outlook on life and 
rnore assertive of popular rights in a democracy. Even from the narrow point of 
view of the rural-interests, the cause of the poor tenant and labourer in rural areas 
is likely to be taken up with greater energy and enthusiasm by the urban elector 
and urban candidate than by the rural voter or rural candidate under the present 
conditions. As a matter of fact, except in the city of Karachi and a very limited 
number of persons in one or two other towns in Sind, there is no marked distinction 
between rural and urban classes. In fact the contact between villagers and residents 
of so-called towns in Sind is pretty intimate. 

The really objectionable disparity arises out of the overwhelming representation 
accorded to one class of the rural population in the Bombay Presidency in o-eneral 
and in Sind in particular. In the rural electorates of the whole province, there are 
270,000“ landholders as against 77,500 tenants. Bombay Oovernment^s 

Memorandum to the Indian Statutory Commission, p. 411). In the Hyderabad 
District Muhammadan constituency, the majority of voters are landlords, and in 
the Upper Sind Frontier District, the electorate is almost entirely confined to the 
.landlord class, while tenets and labouring classes, who form the bulk of the popula- 
tion, have practically no vote {Vide Bombay Government’s Memorandum, p. 441). 
It is impossible to remedy this state of affairs satisfactorily in Sind, unless adult 
.^suffrage is introduced or some system is devised by which, in addition to direct 
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voters, w have group electors elected by the unenfranchised on the basis of adult 
suffrage. If separate electorates, and special constituencies for landlords are 
continued, I think it is but fair to exclude the landholders from a certain number of 
constituencies, which should be reserved exclusively for the Haris (tenants-at-will)' 
and the agricultural labourers in Sind, who form the bulk of the population in Sind. 
Even under joint electorates, I would reserve at least 50 per cent, of the rural seats- 
in Sind for these classes, for without some special protection of this sort, there would 
be no check whatever on the tyrannical power of the big zamindar in Sind. It 
should be noted in this connection that only 218,640 individuals in Sind out of a 
total of about 35 lakhs own land in Sind, that only 2,251 landholders hold more than- 
32 per cent, of the total area, and that 66,862 holders of land monopolise 83*5 per" 
cent, of the land. The Haris, or the actual cultivators, have no occupancy rights^ 
in the land and are completely at the mercy of the landlord, being merely tenants-at- 
will. A reformed Government, particularly, if Sind is separated from Bombay, 
will have no meaning for this class if care is not taken to secure an adequate number 
of seats for them in the new legislatures. 

(b) I am strongly opposed to this suggestion. This goes much further than adult 
iiiffrage, which is the utmost any democracy can Lave, for even under adult ouffrage^^ 
representation will not and cannot in actual practice be in proportion to the numeri- 
oal strength of a group or a community, for minors, lunatics, criminals, insolvents' 
vviE have no vote, and'^adult women in different communities wiU not come to the 
polling station in the same proportion to their numbers. Its object seems to be* 
to destroy aU the advantages in political life, which the members of non-muslint 
comicmnities enjoy, out of the fruits of its own unaided efforts, on account of their 
property, income, education, social advancement, and commercial and industrial 
position. The first principle of a modem state is equality of all individtials before 
the law and administration of the state, for it is individuals and not communities- 
as such that have rights and duties in the State. The Government of India’s Des- 
patch rightly pointed out that the principles that each community should be given, 
a voting strength proportionate to its numbers, and that there should be no difihrent 
sets of qualifications for voters to population in different communities, might be 
found to be mutually contradictory. The fact is that justice as between classes ana 
creeds is a negation of the ideal of justice as between one individual and another. 
If a choice has to be made between the two, it is the latter and not the former that 
should have precedence. The suggestions made under 1 {a) and 1 (/) are perhaps 
the nearest approach to a possible compromise between the two. For similar 
reasons, I am opposed to any weightage to any community, for this would put 
a higher value on the vote of a non-Hindu than that of a Hindu. If mere mmhers 
should count more than property, education, etc., it is illogical to attach more 
importance to religion than to the numbers in each community. It is but fair to 
recogiiise that Muslims cannot have it both ways ; if their religion or their so-called 
political importance is to have greater weight than their numerical strength, they 
cannot in fairness refuse to take into consideration the education, the property, 
the contribution to taxes, and the economic importance of other communities. I 
consider the excessive representation given to the Muslims as such to be a far greater 
evil than separate electorates. If separate electorates are to continue, the value 
attached to a Muslim’s vote should be the same as allowed to a Hindu’s vote, and 
the minority communities in each division should be allowed freedom to choose ^ 
between separate electorates with seats in proportion to the number of their voters, 
or joint electorates with not only reservation of scats on the population basis but 
also the right to contest any number of unreserved general seats. 

(c) and {df The answer’s to these are implied in the suggestions under 1 (a). . 
Under present conditions, I do not think it is possible for ^ voter in India to have 
the necessary sexise of direct responsibility unless he either pays a direct tax or is - 
capable of at least reading a newspaper. But respect for the decision of a Ban- 
ohayat is rooted in the traditions of the race, and group electors elected freely by' 
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those who have no direct vote, are not uniikeiy to show some sense of responsibility 
in voting for those whom the community generally regards as desirable and who are 
likely to work for the interests of the general communiiij rather than for individual 
advancement or sectional interests. ^ 

3. Women’s Suffrage. 

(a) I am in favour of the suggestions made by the Indian Statutory Commission 
as modified by the Franchise Sub-Committee, ?/ it is not considered feasible to 
accept the suggestions made under 1 (a) and (/). 

(b) I do not favour the formation of separate groups of women. The groups 
should contain both men and women but each group should be compelled to elect a 
certain minimum number of w'omen electors, say 30 per cent. The Pardah Nashin 
ladies can participate in a meeting of primary voters by sitting behind the pardah. 

4. Representation of Depressed Classes. 

The problem does not arise in Sind except in the city of Karachi and in the 
District of Thar and Parkar, where the number of depressed classes is appreciable.^ 
Even in these areas, there are practically no disabilities under which they suffer ; 
and very little vdll be gained, and much lost, by the Depressed Classes if they are 
classified as a separate group from the Hindus. If dne seat is reserved for them in 
the city of Karachi and the suggestions made under 1 (a) and (/) are accepted, they 
should have no reason to be dissatisfied in Sind. ^ 

m 

5. Representation of Labour. 

It is only in the city of Karachi that labour engaged on the Railway, the docks,- 
and large establishments can be organised. If special seats are maintained for 
Chambers of Commerce and Trade, a special seat should be reserved for urban 
labour as well. The only way to facilitate the growth of labour unions of agri- 
cultural labourers and Haris (tenants-at-will), who form the bulk of rural population 
in Sind, is to institute the system of group electors. 

II.—THE FEDERAL LEGISLATURE. 

(a) I agree. 

(b) Yes, my answer to the first part of the question is in the afifirmative. I' 
would modify the existing franchise qualifications for the Legislative Assembly,, 
by including among the electors aU persons who are English-knowing. This, in 
my opinion, would be a sufficient extension of the existing franchise. 

(c) I see no reason why the s^e of the future constituencies wnuld be more 
unwieldy than that of the existing constituencies at present. As a matter of 
fact, it ought to be somevv^hat smaller. With the formation of political parties 
which the introduction of an element of responsibihty in the Lower Chamber would 
necessitate, there should be no difficulty in a candidate canvassing and maintaining 
contact with his constituency. At any rate, such a system of direct election would 
be far better than the alternative of indirect election. The so-called unreality” 
involved in the creation of a large unit of representation for India, to which the 
Simon Commission refers in Paragraph 137 of their report, wdll be much less than the 
unreality involved in the system of “ indirect election.” The solution through 
“ election by the elected ” will be much worse than the present system, because 
under it some of the existing divisions may not at all he represented in the Federal 
Legislature. Besides, the distinction between all-India functions and the provincial 
questions is so clearly marked that a candidate selected primarily for his fitness to 
represent the views of his constituency in a provincial question may not be the 
person who would be elected under a,system of direct election for representing the^ 
views of his electors in an all-India question. 
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Assuming that there will be only 6 seats for Sind in the Lower Federal Chamber, 
i would suggest that three seats should be allotted to the rural areas, one of them 
being reserved for Hindus, and one for Muslim tenants-at-will or Haris in Sind- 
Two seats Ihould be filled up by plural voting in cities and towns containing a 
population of more than forty thousand, and one seat should be given to commercial 
and trading associations including European Chambers of Commerce. 

• 

7. Representation of Women, Labour and Depressed Classes. 

I do not see any necessity for giving any representation to the Depressed Classes 
and Labour in Sind on the Federal Legislature. Labour in Sind is almost wholly 
agricultural, and is not interested in the questions before the Federal Legislature. 
The depressed classes in Sind are far too few to be entitled to any representation 
in the Federal Legislature. The number of women, who could take part in the 
activities of the Federal Legislature is far too limited in Sind, and most of such 
ladies are residents of cities, and are likely to take some part in the elections from 
urban constitueneies. 

8. General. 

Existing Anomalies , — The most obvious defect in the existing electorates is the 
small proportion of literate and intelligent voters among them ; and the easiest way 
of remedying it is to make kteracy, especially literacy in English, as a sufficient 
.qualification in itself for voting to the local legislative councils. 

Qualifications for Candidates , — The existing qualifications for candidates do not 
include eveir^literacy as a necessary equipment for a member of the Council. Over 
20 per cent, of the members of the first Bombay Council were illiterate. Unless the 
Councils are to be made the laughing stock of the world, this state of affairs should 
•cease. I am inclined to believe that for several decades to come, a knowledge of 
English up to the Matriculation Standard should be demanded from every candidate 
for election to the Legislative Council or the Assembly. The least that should be 
done is to lay down literacy in English as the irreducible minimum educational quali- 
fication for candidates. 

Inadequate representation of certain interests. Unfair distribution of seats , — The 
existing distribution of seats in the local councils and the Central Legislature appears 
to me very inequitable. Out of 104 elected members of the Assembly offiy 22 
represent urban interests as against 82 representing rural classes, though the main 
taxes of the Central Government, Customs and Income-Tax, affect the former far 
more than the latter. Conditions are no better in the local councils ; the representa- 
tion of the rural and urban elements is out of all proportion to the relative burdens 
which they bear. The Taxation Enquiry Committee bears testimony to the in- 
■ equitable burdens thrown on the urban labourers and the big merchant class ; 
and no redress of this injustice is possible unless the political representation of 
these classes on the legislative bodies is increased substantially. It is difficult to 
discover any justification except the traditions of a foreign Government for the 
excessive representation accorded to the landed interest in the various councils. 
The Zamindars as a body are not only reactionary in outlook but also too selfish 
to allow anything substantial being done for the masses. Their hand already 
sits heavily on the masses ; and transfer of political power to their hands can only 
,add to their power for evil. In fact at present the middle class urban members of 
the councils are distinctly more pro-tenant and are more likely to represent agrarian 
grievances of the masses than the big landlords in the Councils. Be that, however, 
as it may, the excessive representation of the landed interests through the general 
.eonstituencies leaves no ground whatsoever for continuing special constituencies 
ior the landlords in any area or for giving excessively generous representation to a 
-body like the Sind Jagirdars or the Deccan Sardars. 
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Mr. H. L. CHABLANI, M.A., Professor, Delhi University. 

The Chairman: Mr. Chablani, I must point out to you that there are 
certain portions in your memorandum which discuss the communal question 
which is not in itself before the Committee. This Committee is not permitted 
to deal with that question. That is reseiwed to the British Government to 
decide. Therefore we shall not examine you on that part of your evidence. 

Sir Muhammad Yakub: I wish you, Sir, to say th^at that portion of the 
evidence is not on record. 

The Chairman: It is not before us. 

Mr. Chablani: I have not confined myself to the idea of communal 
electorates but also attemi^ted to point out that it is possible to have 
separate electorates on an economic basis. If that part of the evidence is 
also not within the purview of the Committee 

1. The Chairman: I have no objection to your discussing any method of 
representation provided it does not refer to the communal question. We 
had a discussion on multi-member constituencies and single-member const!- 
■'■uencies as a method of giving repi'esentation to local interests. The com- 
munal question itself is out of order. Now, confining your remarks to Sind, 
you say that you would suggest that the existing franchise be extended 
so as to include every person who pays a direct tax to the Provincial or 
Central Government, to a municipality or local aboard and every adult 
literate. Can you tell me what proportion of the population that proposal 
would enfranchise? — I think roughly it will come to 20 per cent. 

2. You are strongly opposed to the group system of indirect election? — 
I am not at all opposed to it in the case of the persons who have ffo direct 
franchise. 

3. Would you enfranchise the balance by grouping them into twenties? — 
More than 20, I say. 

4. Twenty to thirty? — I consider groups of 20 far too small, 

5. Groups of what size would you suggest — About forty. 

6. And each group would elect how many? — Two from among its own 
members. 

7. Have you seen the proposals of the local Government and the Fran- 
chise Committee for dealing with the problem of the Haris? — I have not 
seen them. 

(Mr. S. H. Covernton explained the matter to the witness.) 

(The Witness) I have only to point out that in Sind there will be some 
difficulty regarding tenants because there are no occupancy tenants. They 
are all tenants at will, and I am afraid it will not be easy to get a proper 
record of who the tenants actually were in a particular area. 

Mr. Covernton: I do not myself think that there will be any more diffi- 
culty than in other places. ' 

8. Sir John Kerr: Is the tenant in Sind a tenant at will? — ^Yes. 

9. Is there not considerable danger if he is compelled to vote in accordance 
with his landlord's wishes? — There will be danger, but if the tenants them- 
selves ai'e organised in groups, I do not think there will be much danger 
because their opinion wdll _ prevail againsb the zamindar. But if left to 
himself individually, there is a grave danger that he will be dominated not 
only by the zamindars bnt also by Firs in Sind. 

10. In Sind, is it a competition of zamindars for tenants or competition 
of tenants for land? — In some ai*eas it is the competition of zamindars for 
tenants and in other areas it is the competition of tenants for land; the 
latter will be the case in areas served by the Sukkur Barrage. In areas 
where the Sukkur Barrage does not pass, there wiU be competition between 
zamindars for tenants. 

11. Then you say that ' group electors elected freely by those who have 
no direct vote, are not unlikely to show some sense of responsibility in 
voting for^ those whom the communi^ generally regards as desirable ’ 
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Have you any particular reason to say that? Have yotf had any experience 
>of elections? — My own experience is confined to the Hindu community. 
There are the remnants of the panchayat organisation in Sind and there 
generally the public opinion, the opinion of the panchayat, weighs more 
than that of any individual, however great he may be. 

12. What do the panchayats do in Sind? — They discuss generally social 
matters, they declare certain marriage expenses as valid, they settle disputes, 
-deal with offences against the custom of the community and so on. 

13. Is it a non-official panchayat? — Yes. 

14. How do you propose to conduct the group elections with groups of 
.forty each.? — ^At a meeting of the group of 40. 

16. Would you have a roll which will contain the names of these 40 ? — ^Yes. 

16. Who will prepare the rolls? — ^The Revenue authority. 

17. What class of officer have you in view? — The ordinary tahsildar. 

18. Would the tahsildar have the time to do it? — He will have time to 
-do it, as it will be prepared long before the elections. 

19. Would it be in addition to his work? — He can do it easily. 

20. After the preparation of the roll of groups of 40, what will happen? — 
There will be a meeting of the voters. 

21. Would you call for nominations? — ^There will be only a meeting of 
-the voters, all the 40. At that meeting there will be nominations. 

22. And you would confine the nominations to the members of the groups, 
and th^ they would be called upon to elect one or two or three members 
as electors? — ^Yes. 

23. Those electors would vote in the same constituency as the direct 
^ electors? — Yes, in the same constituency. 

24. Have you any idea as to what the ratio of direct voters to the 
mukhias would be. — ^TYell, it will be about 20 per cent, direct voters and 
about 6 per cent, indirect electors. 

25. 20 per cent, of the total population would have a direct vote and 
5 per cent, the indirect? — Yes, 

26. Then you propose that the candidate should be required to have a 
knowledge of English np to the Matriculation standard? — ^Yes. 

27. How would you test that? — The passing of the Matriculation 
examination. 

28. A considerable number of people do not pass the Matriculation 
examination? — That considerable number belongs to the Anglo-Indian or 
European community; these pass the Cambridge Senior. There are also 
certain other examinations recognised as equivalent to the Matriculation, 

29. Will not this exclude eome deserving candidates? — ^In every kind of 
rule there will he some hardship. 

30. Would you institute a special examination for the candidates for the 
Legi^ature? — No. I would not. 

31. They would have to produce^ certificates of having passed the 
Matriculation or some equivalent examination? — Yes. 

32. The Mon/Ue Mary Fichford: I see you advocate mixed groups for 
men and women. How would you manage it if you are to have groups of 
40? You suggest that each group should be compelled to elect a certain 

.number of women electors, say 30 per cent. — As regards that, T may say 
that the selection of 30 per cent, cannot be effected if the group is 40. If 
you have a joint group of men and women, the group will have to be enlarged 
to about 60. 

33. You may require each group to elect one woman member? — Yes. 

34. Sir Ernest Bennett: Will you say how the groups ^will vote? Is it by 
-show of hands?. — ^Yes. 
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35. Mr. Butler: In, connection with the question of group elections for 
the representation of labour, do yon think that the diiferent castes and in 
some cases the different races which collect together in a factory or indnstrial 
undertaking would militate against the formation of groups? — T do not think 
so in the case of Sind. 

36. We had that experience in the case of a jute mill in Calcutta.^ — ^You 
may have the difficulty in Bombay and Calcutta where industrial labour i? 
more organised, but not in Sind. 

37. What about the labour in Sind? — ^There are not sufficiently large 
number of people so far as industrial labour is concerned. It is only in 
Karachi that you can have a recognised trade union. 

38. You use the expression ‘ groups ’ . How would yon use groups together 
with trade unions? — If in a particular locality there are a large number ol 
labourers (in any territorial area), they will have every chance to put up 
certain electors who are labourers. 

39. Then it means you would not use the trade unions. Is it so? — I do 
not think that will work in Sind because labour is more scattered. 


40. G-roups of 40 and 60 can be used in Sind? — Yes. 


******** 

41. Khan Bahadur Aziz-ul-Huque ' You say that if lanclIonLs’ interests 
are retained in Sind there should be a special electorate of the tenants-at- 
will in Sind. — ^Yes. 

42. I find that in 1921, the Census report says that the condition those 
agricultural labourers or tenants in Sind is just like slaves in America. Is 
the same state of affairs continuing still? — I should think so. 

43. In view of that statement of yours, how do you think that these 
classes can be specially represented in Sind provided ‘adult suffrage is not 
feasible ?“~--Provided the landlord is excluded from their constituency, public 
.ojitnion will have some opportunity of shaping and asserting itself. 

Then I take it that in your view this question is a live issue so far m 
Sind is concerned ?— As a matter of fact for the last few years in Sind there 
has been a Hari Hakdar Society. They had two annual meetings, one in 
Miperkhas and the other in Karachi. 

XT anything definitely specific to suggest as to how 

tliese labourers should be grouped together ?~-If you form a separate consti- 
tuency ot landholders, the remaining agricultural population consists of 


46. Therefore so far as Sind is concerned, you want to divide rural enn- 
slituencies into two gonps the agrichiltnral tenants and the others landlords 
hig and small, and that will give representation to these classes P—Tes. 

47. Major Milner; Am 1 to understand von to sav that there 'to no 

trade unions in Karachi ?-There are. But thev are not alive ‘ 

ledS' knowledge of them.?-! have a general know- 

49. Can you tell me of one labour union?— There is one of wliirh Mr 
Narayana Das Bechar is chairman. air. 

60. You have come here to give us expert evidence in the matter You 
do not know the name of a single union in Karachi ?-I cannot tell vou th^ * 
names of the unions in the wlmle of the country. But as a matter of fiSf 
we do have in mind the leading persons connected with them, 

51. Are .yOT aware that there are quite a number of fullv constituted 

Work'fZTon. “ Karachi P-I am aware of -arRaOwt? 

52. There is the Municipal Sweep^s Union 5" Yes tlint t 

which Mr. Narayana Das was chairman ’ * ® 
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53. The Eailway Workers Union and quite a number of others? — ^Yes, but 
how many are recognised? Only two were allowed to vote for Trade Union 
representatives from India. 

54. Vhere are 8 unions with quite a large membership. That being so, 
don^t you think that the vote can properly be given, as recommended by 
Government and the Provincial Committee, to the trade unions? — So far as 
Karachi is concerned, one seat may be given. I have said that in my 
memorandum, 

55. That would repi’esent the majority in Sind? — ^Will you care to read 
what I have stated regarding this? I have definitely stated that so far as 
Karachi is concerned, one seat should be given to them. 

56. You do not say it should be given to trade unions. Do you agree that 
trade unions should be given representation also? — So far as Karachi 3s 
concerned. 

57. Mr. Butler: You said that labour should be given group representa- 
tion. Now you say that representation should be by trade unions. — It does 
not mean that those who have got the vote and who are labourers outside the 
unions cannot have representation. 

58. Major Milner: Would you give a seat to the trade unions and also 
for the unorganised labourers two seats? — No. 

59. Eao Bahadur Angadi : You say under ' Representation of Labour ’ : 

‘ If special seats are maintained for Chambers of Commerce and trade, a 
special seat should be reserved for urban labour as well.' You refer to 
one seaT, that for the Karachi Labour Union? — ^Yes. 

60 You are of opinion that if Chambers of Commerce are to be given 
separate representation, labour should be given corresponding repre- 
sentation?— No, not corresponding representation. The other labourers who 
are to be in groups, form part of the general electorate. 

61 Supposing three seats are assigned for Commerce and Trade for 
Karachi to take a hypothetical case, would you like to give some kind ^f 
representation to labour in Karachi?— No, because the same amount of 
labour is not organised in Karachi, 

62. If it is organised?— If it is organised, it will depend on the character 
of the organisation, whether it is real or nominal. 


Memorandum submitted by Maulana SHAUKAT ALL 

LeUer from Maulana ShauJcat All, Secretary, Central Khilafat Committee to the 
Chairman, Indian Franchise Committee, Bombay, dated the 16th March 1932, 

I am giving this evidence on my own behalf and have had no time to consult 
the Central Khilafat Committee. However, my organisation in its annual session 
in December 1929 at Lahore passed a resolution authorising its members to waive 
non-cooperation fand co-operate with the British Parliament in its efforts to give 
responsible government to India— and on that authority members of the Khilafat 
organisation, both my brother the late Mohamed Ali and myself, accepted nomina- 
tions as members of the Round Table Conference and heartily joined it with a 
view to bring about an honourable settlement, both political and communal, 
-of all pending questions. As to the future constitution for the government of 
India I adhere firmly to all— what are called the fourteen points— of the Muslim 
demands. 

Without prejudice to them I am glad to give my assistance to the Indian Fran- 
chise Committee. In the absence of the communal settlement it is-difficult for 
me to answer some of the questions, but I will do my best. • 

It would have been easier for ns to give whole-hearted co-operation if the com- 
munal question was fully settled before the Franchise Committee began its work. 
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MEMORAjSTDUM. 

1. Peovincial Legislatijees. 

(a) I am an advocate of adult franchise winch apparently at present is difficult 
I gladly accept the decision that the present franchise should be extended between 
the limits of 10 per cent, and 25 per cent, of the population. I would have insisted 
on the proportion of the population to be reflected on the electoral roll but as I 
am giving my views on the basis of separate electorates, I am to a certain 
extent, relieved. The franchise could be easily extended by including a large 
number of people who are literate both in the Rural and Urban areas. Then the 
property qualifications could, both as regards land revenue and house rent, etc., be 
reduced to include a large number of men and women as voters, including peasants 
and workers who pay taxes indirectly through the land holders and land lords 
and to the Municipalities and District Boards. 

(h) Yes, certainly. It will be the duty of those seeking election to go out to 
the electors and make them realize the responsibilities of the privilege granted 
to them and this extension would have a very beneficial effect on the poorer inhabit 
tants of this vast country. This ought to have been done much earlier but it is 
never too late and this reform should not be delayed much further. 

(c) Yes, I see no difficulty about making arrangements for meeting this excess 
of voters. It is only a question of more polling booths nearer to the homes of the 
voters. I have not heard any complaints about the Returning Officers and there 
is always available a large number of officers who could be trusted to see t]»t baUot 
boxes are not tampered mth ; the same about recording and counting of votes. 

(d) As answers to h and c are in the affirmative, no fresh suggestions are needed. 

(e) In answering questions a, h and c I have given sufficient suggestions to 
enlarge the electoral roU. 

(/) I am opposed to this “ Group ” suggestion which is liable to increase corrup- 
tion and buying of votes in the villages. Further, direct voting by each individual 
would teach him responsibility and give him a very profitable political knowledge. 
I do not desire to make the election machinery complicated. Direct votes exercised 
by individuals at the polling booths nearer to their homes would give very satis- 
factory results. Rural and Urban voters could vote art polling booths near to their 
homes. It is in the villages where the voter needs more political education and 
this method of direct voting is the best means for achieving that object. 

(g) As I said above, we need the simplest possible machinery for elections and 
these “ Group Electorates ” and “ Group Candidates ” only complicate matters. 
I am emphatically opposed to this suggested group system. 

{h) No. 

(i) Does not arise after what I have said above. 

(j) Does not arise. 


2. Eeanohise Qualifications. 

(а) Yes, disparities of franchise qualifications do exist in rural areas as com- 
pared to urban areas. This disparity could be removed by enlarging the electorate 
and lowering the franchise qualifications, particularly in rural areas. 

(б) I would certainly want it but as the basis on which the Committee would 
make its recommendations would be the separate electorates, the absence of any 
arrangement that the electoral roU should reflect the proportion of the population 
would not give much trouble. Yet I would much prefer to have voting strength 
proportionate to the •population. As I strongly advocate separate electorates 
until such time as mutual confidence is established and aU communities become 
better organized and educated, I need not Answer (ii) and (iii). 
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Present : 

All Members of the Indian Franchise Committee and of the Bombax' 
Provincial Franchise Committee. 


Madana SHAUKAT ALI. 

1. The Chairman: Have you got anything to add to your memorandum? 
— Yes, it is being typed. 

2. You are giving evidence on behalf of the Central Khilafat Committee?’ 
— Yes, the Society have given me permission that we should co-operate- 
with the British Government in their settlement about India. My late 
brother and myself had made up our minds to do our best to make this a 
living and a useful se^ftlement. 

3. You are an advocate of adult enfranchisement. You recognise the 
difficulty in the way of carrying it out at present? — I accept the 10 to 25 
per cent, basis. I think it is reasonable. 

4* From your statement it appears that you are opposed to the group 
system ? — Yes. 

5. You remember that the idea of the Bound Table Conference was 
that you should enfranchise from 10 to 25 per cent, which will then bjiing 
in the whole of the population in one group so as to give them some say 
in the country; that unless you have some such system you will leave out 
a portion of the population — If you want to deal with a bigger portion 
of the population, make it 30 per cent, or 35 per cent. I would not like 
to complicate the system that we are used to in India; we have never 
had the group system in India before and nobody understands it. 

6. You will agree that the 10 or 15 per cent, voting power, or whatever 
it is, should be distributed as far as practicable between the various com- 
munities ?— Certainly . 

7. You will remember that the Statutory Commission and the Round 
Table Conference and the Prime Minister in his letter attached great import- 
ance to the securing of adequate enfranchisement of women. It is not easy 
to see how you are going to do it. The Simon Commission has suggested, 
as a rough and ready way, the enfranchisement of the wives and widows? 
—I have no objection to rope in as many women as we can. The idea 
that they cannot read or write should not stand in the way as these 
women exercise a tremendous lot of influence in our home life. I hope 
you will permit me to say that my late brother Mohommed Ali and I 
were brought up by a purdah woman who was uneducated and we both 
owe 90 per cent, of our success in life, such as it is, to women in purdah. 

8. Would they be capable of passing an intelligent vote.^ — ^More capable 
and more intelligent than men. 

m 

9. It h^ been suggested that Muhammadan women find it difficult to go 
to the polling booths by reason of tba purdah they observe and that separate- 
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arrangements should loe made and a woman assistant appointed, to help 
them. Do you think that would bring out the Moslem women? — 1 approve 
entirely of that scheme; the more facilities you give them nearer home the 
greater eJffect will it have on the population and I think you will find the 
women more patriotic than men. I may add that in the Khilafat *hiove~ 
ment, the non-cooperation movement and the present civil disobedience 
movement (of which I did not approve) the women took a very prominent 
part. 

10. It is suggested that it will be difficult in the early days for women 
to get elected to the legislatures and various proposals have been put 
forward for securing the election of, say, 5 per cent, of women in the 
legislatures? — It is a very good thing. I doixH know if I am bringing the 
communal question in but out of the share allotted to the various com- 
munities a share can be given to the women. 

11. You mean to say that in each separate electorate a percentage of 
seats should be allotted for women? — In the beginning they might come 
in through the main gate but I think in each electorate one woman should 
be there. 

12. Of course you apply the principle equally to the provincial and the 
Federal legislatures? — Yes. Judging from the two women that have been 
■on the Round Table Conference and the part they played, it is a very 
good augury that we could get their assistance in enery legislature. 

13. You have a good deal to do with electioneering in its wider sense 
and you have dealt with the mass population in this country. How far 
•do you think it is true that if you enfranchise 15 per cent, or 25 or^O per 
cent, of the adult population the masses will have a discriminate voice 
in politics? — My best supporters in my work in the Khilafat were the 
workers who were unable to read and write. They hold sound views and 
I wish you could hear them. They are very keen and very staunch. 

14. Will that be true of the villages? — ^Yes; and the time has come 
wh^ we must go to the villages. After all there is a huge population 
in the villages and the very fact of us going there and asking them for 
a vote would be an education for them and very good for the country. 

15. Diioan Bahadur Eamaswami Mudaliyar : May I take it that from 
your knowledge of the Moslem masses a considerable section of women 
would be enfranchised ?— Yes ; they play a very important part in our lives 
and I think they vrould be very glad to take part. 

16. You are in favour of the enfranchisement of the wives of male 
voters.^ — I think your property qualification is so large now that a fair 
number of women would come in, but why should you deprive other women? 
A man may have a vote hut his wife may not be capable. 

17. What is your proposal to get a large number of women on the list? 
— It is very difficult to say in the absence of figures. If a woman could 
write her name, I would give her a vote. 

18. Supposing a woman has the same property qualification as a man 
and if literacy is added, hardly -j^4th would be enfranchised? — Many of 
them are workers earning wages : they should have a vote. 

19. In the total electorate, taking all these qualifications, the women 
would be 1 out of 10 — I cannot think of anything else. 

20. Would you oppose the wives of electors having a vote? — Moslem 
women have propei’ty. If you think it will be a good thing to rope in other 
women from other communities I have no objection. 

21. Sir Sunder Singh Majithia: If a man is not able to follow the discus- 
sions in Council you surely would like to have some higher qualifications for 
the candidates? — TheYe is no necessity. If you come to my office this even- 
ing you will find men there who are hardly able to write but who will give 
you sound views. 
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22. There is the language. I have known members who have not been, 
abl© to follow the discussions because they do not know English properly? 
—If you want a larger number, why insist on the English qualiiication?' 
Why not the vernacular of the Province? 

23. ^ The shorthand writers will have to record the proceedings ? — ^There are- 
shorthand writers in Gujerati, Maharati, Urdu. 

24. May I know something of your views about Upper and Lower 
Chambers? Would you care for an Upper Chamber? — I think an Upper 
Chamber would be very useful. I am a great advocate of Indian States 
coming into the Federal structure. I think in the present instance they 
will supply a stabilising influence to the Government of India and therefore 
I shall certainly advocate an Upper Chamber to act as a brake on our 
enthusiastic and wild schemes, 

25. Would you like to have an Upper Chamber in the Province as well? — 

I am not so sure. There you see we have got to train our people. 

26. As autonomy is to be given to the provinces, don^t you think you 
ought to have^ some sort of restricted Upper Chamber there? — So far we* 
have been getting on very well without an Upper Chamber. I think in the 
provinces people are quite able to look after their own affairs. 

27. In an Upper Chamber would you have men of a higher age? — I 
think the Princes will^be there, and you might get the elders. 

28. Would* you also have men who have had legislative experience in the 
Upper Chamber? — In the past the Councillors have not been very brilliant. 

I think, probably, you wiU have better men outside than in the Council. 

29. ^ould you have women in the Upper Chamber as well? — Certainly. 

30. Mrs. Subharayan : From your experience you can say that Moslem* 
women are all taking part in public life? — ^Very much. 

31. And are interested in the welfare of the country? — I can only judge 
from my own self and family. We did not go to schools and my mother waa 
most ignorant and yet when the time came for work she took a most 
prominent part. 

32. You would give them opportunities to take part in the working of ^ 
the new constitution? — ^Yes; you must arrange for facilities to suit their 
convenience. There may be some difficulty at the beginning regarding 
Moslem women. 

33. Have they participated in your Conferences and your Committees? — 
Yes, I put up cliichs for them and they come and attend. 

34. Do they express their views? — ^Yes; when we went to jail in Karachi 
it was my mother who kept the flag flying. They toured India and what we 
collected in a year and half they collected in two months; where I could get 
a few pice she got a few rupees. 

35. Major Milner: How do you propose to get all these people into the 
legislature? — By extending the franchise. 

36. How would you extend it?— In the first few years when they go to 
the new electora^s they will get a certain amount of education and in the 
next year you will find that they are much better. 

37. I understand you are thinking of adult suffrage; but if this is not 
practicable you are not in favour of extending the property qualifications 
from 10 to 25 per cent.? — I have no objection. 

38. You must have some test or qualffication restricted to property 
owners in some form? — If I could teach anybody to sign bds name I would 
give him a vote. In a few years education will be seriously taken up and 
you will have wonderful results. A woman earning 12 annas a day is just 
as much entitled to a vote as any one else. 

39. There would be very great practical difficulty in finding out who are 
the wage earners. You would require a huge machinery? — ^It may not be 
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easy in tlie beginning, but I think yon will find that the village people yon 
pnt in charge will be able to find it ont. 

40. They will be able to j)repare the electoral roll on that basis? — ^Yes. 

41. Lord Lufferin : What are yonr views on the representation of special 
interests as now? — I suggest that the landlords should get in through the 
main door. In the United Provinces the Council is composed of nearly 
all landlords. 

42. Your argument is that when you extend the franchise the landlord 
\vill cease to come in and European commerce will never come in.^^ — Europeans 
I give under communities. I am for communal interests. 

43. And you would give Labour special representation? — ^Yes; and the 
Anglo-IndianSj Europeans, Indian Christians, the depressed classes, Moslems. 

******'(■* 

44. Mr. Miller: You would give the Europeans a special interest? — 
Yes. 

45. And Commerce? — They should come in by the main gate. 

46. Indian Commerce? — ^Look at the list and you will find Millowners, 
landlords and landholders; they are all over-represented. 

******** 

47. Sir Ernest Bennett: Amongst your other points I see that you are 
willing to see labour represented. Have you thought in what way should 
it be done. It has been suggested that the trade unions may possibly form 
a. beginning. Would you be in favour of that? — ^I would like to give an 
individual vote. I am opposed to groups lest corruption should come m. You 
have got to see that votes are not bought and sold. 

48. Have you thought of any other way in which they could be represent- 
ed? — Labour will be very powerful. Labour will swamp the country. They 
can choose their own representatives. You can get men like Mr. Pamsay 
Macdonald out of India. They can have somebody of that calibre. 

*49. Who are the people who will choose.^ — The labourers themselves. 

50. Who are they? — They are mostly workers in the villages. In the 
villages there are carpenters, blacksmiths and so on. They are the people 
who should go and put forward their case. 

51. In a separate electorate!^ — In a joint electorate. I am not to talk 
to-day about joint and separate electorates. I will press for separate elec- 
torates. 

52. You are in favour of adult suffrage but are now not in favour of it 
because it won’t work? — ^Yes. 

53. Sir Muhammad Yahuh: With the curtailed powers of the Governor 
and the removal of the official hlo8 and the nominated members, if you 
-don’t have a second chaniber in the provinces what would be the check on 
the vagaries of the Council? How do you propose to secure stability in the 
provincial councils? — In the last few years I had some very useful ex- 
perience, I think organized propaganda will serve the end of a second 
chamber if there is somebody to bell the cat. You have to go to the people 
and explain things. They have got very good sense and after ail truth 
triumphs. 

54. You think with the enlarged electorate the kind of people, the class 
of people, who would come as members in the Council will be such as • 
would be able to have stabilising government in spite of separate electora-tes 
and communal feelings and all that? — I believe the whole atmosphere will 
be different. You can’t realise it to-day. Though I have got a very 
vivid imagination even I can’t realise it. 

55. But suppose ftiat in the beginning the councils are swamped by the 
Congress people and as you start youi; new machinery they all go in and 
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start with their revolutionary propaganda how wouhi you stop it? The* 
Governor has no power and there is no official bloc. How are you going to 
stabilise? — I have stood against the Congress and the civil disobedience 
movement and they have tried their best to down me and suppress me but 
they h«;ve not been able to do it. If any honest man gets up with courage 
in his hands, I think, the people will support. 

56. Do you think one Shaukat Ali would be quite enough to have a 
stabilised government in all the provinces? — ^There are hundreds and 
thousands of Shaukat Alis in India. There are cleverer people. I am not 
very clever. 

67. If you are not in favour of a second chamber in the provinces, why 
then do you want a second chamber for the Federal Assembly? — There are 
very big questions which will come up there like War, Foreign Aifairs, big” 
questions affecting the whole country. Supposing we made mistakes, the^ 
Crown and the Viceroy will have some power. 

58. The Viceroy will have nothing to do when you have Provincial 
autonomy? — If something happens which practically upsets the good govern- 
ment of the country, the Viceroy should have the power to deal with it. 
For example, martial law has to be declared; in such cases there must be 
some power with the Governor. 

59. You want to giye the Governor some powers to check? — I am not 
enamoured of the Governors. I will give them powers sufficient to control 
the affairs of the country. If necessary, I will get foreign men. 

60. instead of a second chamber you will give the Governor these 
powers? — They have some powers. 

61. The whole constitution is in the melting pot. What would be the 
powers that you would give.^ — What is the function of the Governor? 

62. I want to know your opinion as to what it ought to be ? — The Governor 
will be a part of the machinery. If you want to have a republic have ^ 
republic. Let them choose their own President. If you are willing • to 
do this, I have no objection. 

63. As regards the second chamber in the Federal Assembly, what should 
be the electorate for it? Do you think it would be right to give the whole 
power of electing the second chamber to the provincial councils which will 
consist of men who will come through these enlarged electorates, and they 
will naturally elect some people from amongst themselves or will elect men 
of their own type? What would be the check of the second chamber? — I 
hope I am not discussing the communal question — I have avoided it as muclr 
as possible. In the provinces in India there are certain communities in a 
majority and certain communities in m minority. In provinces where the- 
Muslims are in a majority they would have rabid Musalnians and in places 
where Hindus are in a majority they would have rabid Hindus. That would 
not he in the interest of the good government and peace of the country. I 
am sick of the Congress movement. I am very angry with those who were 
once my co-workers. We should try to do some constructive work instead of 
abusing each other. 

64. You think that provincial councils will be quite safe without the 
second chamber? — They are safe. 

65. How would you distribute the franchise in ordei' that all sections of 
the people might have sufficient voice in the administration of the country? — 
Each community will have a voice. Separate electorate is the basis. 

66. Probably we cannot discuss that.? — ^Your Committee cannot go beyond’ 
that. Your basis is separate electorates. I am giving evidence on that: 
basis. These are my instructions. 
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67. Would you h^ve the same qualifications for the electors as for the candi- 
dates or different qualifications? — Certainly I want my poor people to come 
in. They would he far better than learned graduates. 

68. What, in your opinion, would be the effect on the quality of the 
members with the enlarged electorate? — think the election is no^ for all 
life. We judge a man by the work. If he does not work well, w© send 
him home next time. My best argument is the last election in England. 
Labour had its ministry. Time cam© when the people were not satisfied 
with their principles and they wanted to send the Prime Minister out, and 
quite right too. 

69. At present you consider that to start with 10 or 15 per cent, of the 
population should be enfranchised? — If possible, 25 per cent. 

70. What percentage of this population should be fixed for the women? 
Will you fix some percentage of the population for the women or would you 
allow them to have their chance.? — I think they will get their own chance 
in the ordinary electorate, but the door must be kept open to them, 1 
think there is enough civilisation in the country and the women will come 
in, but supposing there is some difficulty I am quite willing to have a share 
of the seats of each community reserved for women. 

71. Do you think that the women in the rural areas will also utilise 
their franchise to the same extent as in urban areas? — ^There is less purdah 
there. 

72. Not on account of purdah but on account of the political awakening. 
The political awakening which you find in the womenfolk in urban areas, 

I think this must be your experience also, is much more than ic* the case- 
of the rural areas. In rural areas there is very little political awakening? — 
I think they are much better. Probably there will be less corruption in 
the voters in the rural areas. In the cities they are much too clever. I 
have some experience of the Bombay Corporation. I know how votes are 
sold. 

# 

*** •»*#** 

73. Sir Sunder Singh Majithia: In reply to my friend’s question you said 
that you are not in favour of the provincial second chamber. Would you 
give the Governor greater powers? Would you give him the power of veto?* 
— No, I want to give him very little power. After all, we have got a sense 
of responsibility among our own people. They will be responsible for the 
government of their own province. 

74. Supposing a legislative council behaves in a manner which is 
not desirable and is not in the best interests of the country, would you^ 
under those circumstances, give -the Governor the power of veto? — The 
Crown should have the prerogative to dissolve it. 

75. Would you require that the Governor should dissolve the Council? — 

I don’t want to give him much power. The Governor must be only a sort of 
head of the Cabinet like the Chairman of the Franchise Committee. 

76. Who would order the dissolution? — ^The Crown’s representative.. 

77. People should appeal to the King Emperor to order the dissolution? — 
The people, or the Governor may recommend. 

78. The question is whether you would not entrust this power of dissolu- 
tion or veto to the Governor? — ^No. 

79. You would like him to refer to his Majesty, who should decide ?^ — 
Certainly. 

The Chairman: Thank you very much. You have been one of the most 
refreshing witnesses we have had. 
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I.— PHOVINGIAL LEGISLATURES. 

1. Extension of the Franchise, 

(a) Means suggested are the following : — 

(i) Lowering of the existing standard of the franchise qualification ; 

{ii) Enfranchisement of wage-earners ; 

(iii) Subsidiary enfranchisement of adult members of the family to the number 
permissible, according to the minimum pecuniary qualification pres- 
cribed, e.g., a family consisting of husband, wife, son and a daughter — 
aU adults — pay Rs. 20 in taxes and the pecuniary standard laid down 
for enfrancMsement is Rs. 5 only, then all the four members constituting 
the family should be enfranchised, and not only the husband as the head 
of the family, as at present. 

[h) Yes. 

(c) If persons possessing franchise qualifications are compelled under penalty 
to get their names enrolled, then the work of preparation, maintenance and revision 
except in oases of death of electoral rolls will become feasible. Mechanical devices 
for recording and counting of votes are invented and there is a prospect of their 
being perfected for practicS^l purposes in near future ; but even in their absence, 
if arrangements are made for counting of votes at the places where they are record- 
ed, instead of at the District town — as is the practice now — then even counting 
should no*- present any formidable difficulty in making an advance to the limit 
now suggested or even in excess of it. 

(d) Does not arise. 

(e) It is both practicable and desirable to enlarge the electoral roll to an extent 
beyond 10 per cent, of the population adopted by the Committee as a basis. Lower- 
ing of the pecuniary standard of quahfication would accomplish the object in vie^ 

(/) The proposal is merely a palliative. Its adoption will certainly enlarge the 
> electorate to some figure less than 5 per cent. The enfranchisement of these electors, 
who would otherwise have remained unenfranchised, and the fact that a large 
number of indirect voters wall get training — these two appear to be the only 
advantages of the proposal ; but there are several disadvantages also, which must 
not be lost sight of. The indirect electors cannot have any influence over the result 
>^of the election, because they will not know in whose favour their representative 
has recorded his votes in the election, and thereby a door is opened to deception. 
A^ain the procedure will be largely in the nature of a mockery. Also again other 
^abuses are likely to ensue. This is no enfraijjichisement — even indirect — but sheer 
mockery and deception. Moreover, the objections to immediate adult-suffrage — 
if they be valid at aU — ^will apply equally to the indirect enfranchisement con- 
templated under the group system 5 therefore, the submission is that the assump- 
tion is incorrect. Moreover, the gradual advances of the kind mean loss of time 
.and perpetration of injustice to the claims of the masses. 

If the representatives of the Primary groups are placed in the same constituencie s 
.as the directly qualified voters then, ex Jiypothesi — they are more favoured than 
the rest of the indirect voters, because they lack the franchise qualification and 
yet will enjoy the right to vote. If, on the other hand, they are placed in separate 
constituencies, it will only lead to the addition of one more to the already forruidabie 
list of separate electorates with their evil consequences.^ 

My acquaintance with the urban area — ^Bombay City — and the rural areas 
of the Thana, Kolaba and Ratnagiri Districts makes me believe; that the suggested 
-system will hardly be advantageous in the case of the latter and not at all in the 
case of the former. 
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(g) It is already^ stated above that the proposal is open to the criticism that 
it leads to increase in the number of separate electorates, and further, no one from 
among the parties to be benefited makes a demand for it. And stiU further, there* 
is no separate interest to protect. For these reasons, I am opposed to it. 

(h) This course will lead to double elections, and is open to all objectR)ns apply- 
ing to them. If adult suffrage is impracticable, then how is primary group system — 
which would practically include in its fold all adults except those on the rolls of 
the direct electors — practicable ? The same objections which apply to the adult 
suffrage must apply to them also. The system proposed may or may not be prac- 
ticable but it is certainly not advantageous to give it a trial. Creation of primary 
and secondary groups will only result in deferring the awakening of political con- 
sciousness — if it is not already awakened. 

If a person is able to exercise his judgment as to who shall go and vote for him^. 
he can be trusted to exercise his vote in selecting the person who will represent 
him in the council. 

(i and j) Being opposed to the suggestion in (/ and h) the question does not 
arise. 


2. Franchise Qualifications. 

(a) So far as regards rental as distinguished from iand tax qualification is con- 
cerned, there is a marked disparity in the franchise qualifications in urban and 
rural areas. A person possessing rental qualification of Es. 36 per annum in a 
town is less substantial than a person in a village paying Es. 36 landjiax, and in 
that matter a person in urban areas has the advantage over the one in rural areas#. 
The remedy is to lower the standard of land tax qualification in rural constituencies. 

(b) Yes. The ideal could be realised in the case of (a and b) if adult franchise 
is not introduced and through (c) if it is. In the present state of distrust 
separate electorates is the only feasible course to avoid bickerings and to preserve 
^eace and good-will among the people. So long as adult franchise is not intro- 
duced, reservation in favour of those who need protection must be adopted. 
Care, however, must be taken that the protection is given to those only who need 
it and not to those who do not need it. The reservation of seats in favour of the 
Maratha and the allied castes in this presidency has resulted in benefiting the 
Maratha as against the allied castes. If adult franchise is not introduced, them 
reservation of seats should continue, but care should be taken to see that the 
Marathas alone do not get the benefit of the device at the cost of the allied castes,, 
who really required and still do require protection. The reservat'oi should not 
only continue, but the number of reserved seats should be increase m view of the 
facts that the allied castes who wer^ intended to receive its benefit did not get 
it and also on account of the increase of seats in the councils under the new con- 
stitution. 

(c) Yes. No — the qualification should be lowered. 

(d) Not at this stage. When free and compulsory education has been in force- 
for 20 years then education may become desirable as a qualification. 

(e) Not much — but if it is retained I would favour its extension to Auxiliary 
and Territorial Forces. If the standard of electoral qualification is lowered this* 
qualification would prove superfluous. 


3. Women’s Sufeeag;e. 

(a) I am in favour of increasing the women’s electorate to the extent of wiping 
out the difierentiatibn based on sexes. I approve the proposal of enfranchising wives- 
and widows of electors and I would §irther suggest the addition of unmarried. 
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.daughters. I am not in favour of discrimination as regards ag^ between the sexes 
and would suggest that women be enfranchised at 21 years. I have always en- 
deavoured to get the 21 years age qualification lowered. I am of opinion that it 
should be 18 years both for men and women — ^the age of discretion fixed under 
the Indian Majority Act. 

(6) I am opposed to the suggestion contained in 1 (/) and would not support its 
extension to women either in joint or sep arate constituencies. 

(c) I would prefer steps being taken to give representation to women in a direct 
maimer. Resort to cooption, I would consider as an admission of inability to 
adopt any other better course. Limit of 5 per cent, is too low. Bombay Govern- 
ment has proved itself too orthodox and conservative in the matter of admitting 
women as members of the Legislative Council. Except on one occasion and that 
too for the purposes of an amending bill of the Prostitution Act, no woman has 
been a M. L. C. during the Reformed Councils or even before then. Government 
also did not nominate any woman, inspite of there being many among them who 
by reason of education, ability and standing could have fitly represented the in- 
terests of women in the council. 

4. Repeesentation op the Bepeessed Classes. 

i am in general agreement with the view, that the new constitution should 
contain provisions to ensure# better representation for the Depressed Classes and 
that nomination should not be regarded as appropriate. 

Government has been apathetic in the matter, and whatever progress was 
achieved duiing the reformed councils was the result of the endeavours of the non- 
official M. L. C.’s — Government being either against or lukewarm. 

I think several lists prepared by Government departments of castes considered 
Depressed are already in existence. All those in the list may be considered as 
such. Hill tribes, which are not untouchables, should not be bracketed with the 
so-called Depressed. 

I would not include classes other than untouchables in the term Depressed,' 
for the reason that it would create a sort of false security for the former. The 
latter being more organised than the former will be benefited and the interests 
of the former \vili as a matter of fact be sacrificed, though they may appear as 
protected in the constitution. 

If adult suffrage is adopted, there vrill be no reason to fear that the Depressed 
Classes will not be able to secure representatives of their own choice. Considering 
the general treatment they are receiving both at the hands of Government and the 
pubHc I should go even to the length of extending adult franchise to them imme- 
diately, as a special case. The question of joint or separate electorates should 
be left to their choice, but failing agreement aifiong the different groups making up 
the Depressed Classes, care should be taken to see that the minority is not left at 
the mercy of the majority grouj). 

The group system of representation is unthinkable in the case of the Depressed 
Classes. 

5. Repkesei^tation of Labotje. 

Any extension of franchise short of adult suffrage would connote adoption 
of devices and measures to ensure protection of special interests including those 
of labour. Therefore it should be the duty of the well-wishers of the masses who 
form the ranks of labour to think of measures which will result in the adoption 
of adult franchise immediately or at least in the near future. The suggestion of 
representation through group system appears to me to be an admission of justice 
of the demand for adult suffrage, but which is being withheld for the purpose of 
retaining their own power and influence by the privileged classes under one pretext 
or another. 
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(a) In the City of Bombay Municipal Act provision is made in this behalf and 
it appears to work satisfactorily. Its extension to other centres, where labour is or 
could be organised, is desirable. 

(b) In agricultural labour, it would appear that organisation is not possible 
and if its interests are to be protected, then adult franchise alone could^ accom- 
plish that object ; but if it is not adopted then reservation of seats for their re- 
presentatives is the next best course. 


5. ( a ) E/Bprbsentation of Special Interests. 

Europeans and bad land-holders may require special provisions to ensure thei r 
representation, even after the introduction of adult franchise. 

Commerce and University representatives being so few in number are unable to 
protect the interests of the constituency they represent, except with the cooperation 
of other members. If they are done away with no great harm will result. 

II.— THE FEUEBAL LEOISLATUBE. 

6. Allocation of seats to British Indian Provinces. 

As regards the allocation of seats — ^I accept 17 for the upper chamber but would 
desire to have 32 for the lower chamber on the assumption that the numbers 120 
and 200 remain unchanged. 

(a) Being opposed to indirect elections, I have a preference for direct elections* 
The present mode appears to work satisfactorily. 

(b) No — common roll would do. If elections are held simultaneously, there 
would be a saving in expenditure of time, money and labour of all concerned. 

(c) I do not approve of the mixture of direct and indirect elections for urban and 
rural constituencies. I would desire the retention of territorial constituencies, 
v®th the addition of special constituencies for special interests, e.gr., Women, Labour, 
Depressed Classes and the Maratha and the allied castes. 

7. Bepresentation of Women, Labour and Depressed Classes, 

Assuming that the advance in franchise will be to some %ure between 10 
and 25 per cent, then there will remain the need of giving special representation 
to these interests. It is a matter of pity that the present constitution does not 
contain any provision in this behalf. This omission should be remedied. Along 
with the interests enumerated — ^the interests of the Maratha and the allied castes 
also require protection. 


Memorandam submitted by the MUNICIPAL CORPORATION of 

Bombay. 

Before dealing with the specific questions raised in the questionnaire the Cor- 
poration would like to observe with regard to a statement appearing in the first 
paragraph thereof under the head I. — ^Provincial Legislature. 

1, Extension of Franchise, to the effect that ** the Franchise Sub-Conunittee 
of the Bound Table Conference considered that adult suffrage was the goal which 
should ultimately be attained, but the majority thought that it was not possible 
to reach that goal immediately”, that the Corporation agree with the opinion of 
the Franchise Sub-Committee but they consider that the goal should not be a 
remote one and that^if after 10 years any legislature passed a resolution that adult 
franchise should be introduced, effect should be given to that resolution, 

IV 
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PROVINCIAL LEOISLATURES. 

I. Extension of the Franchise. 

With regard to these questions the Corporation beg to state as follows : — 

(a) The present electorate of the City for the Bombay Legislative Council 
numbers 133,807 out of a total population of 1,161,383. The"^ electorate thus 
already exceeds 10 per cent, of the population. The question of extending it to 
that limit does not therefore arise. 

(b) Broadly speaking the Corporation are of opinion that this electorate is 
quite capable of casting an intelligent vote. The results of the recent municipal 
elections which are held on almost the same franchise confirm this opinion. 

(c) The present electorate has been in existence for nearty a decade and no 
serious difficulty has been experienced in the preparation, maintenance and re- 
vision of the electoral rolls and the recording and counting of the votes. 

{d] Does not arise. 

(e) The Corporation have hitherto discountenanced all proposals for a further 
extension of the franchise. They however are of opinion that since further political 
advance is inevitable and a wider electorate is considered to be a condition precedent 
to such advance, further extension of the franchise is desirable ; and would recom- 
mend that the present frafiohise for the Gty, viz., the occupation of premises of the 
monthly rental value of not less than Rs. 10 be so lowered as would double the 
total strength of the present electorate. The Corporation consider that with 
adequate^machinery and by reducing the size of the present constituencies, no 
serious difficulty wfil arise in giving efiect to the extension of the franchise as pro- 
posed by them. 

(/) The Corporation are of opinion that the proposed system of grouping un* 
enfranchised adults for the election of representative members who would be en^ 
titled to vote in the provincial elections, would present serious difficulties in a large 
city Hke Bombay. Assuming that the franchise is extended as suggested above 
the number of unenfranchised adult citizens will be about 4 lakhs. The preparation 
of a list of these persons formed into suitable groups, in addition to the preparation 
of the roil of regular voters will be a formidable task, the difficulties of which only 
those charged with the preparation of the present roll numbering less than 140,000 
men can properly appreciate. The formation of the unenfranchised mass into 
groups of 20 each would give roughly 20,000 groups. To conduct the elections 
of these groups, to prepare a roll of their 20,000 representatives, and to insert their 
names in their proper places in the general roll would, the Corporation fear, prove 
a herculean task which cannot be undertaken without a good deal more experience 
than has been available up to the present, r- The formation of the groups will be a 
matter of no small difficulty ; and the restriction of the group to a particular number 
might involve the splitting up of one family or tenement between two groups. 
This might present no difficulty in the rural areas where the population is practically 
stationary and the residents are known to each other. But such will not be the case 
in Bombay with its large floating population and residents who change their quarters 
frequently. 

If however the system is decided upon, the Corporation are of opinion that 
^the group electors should vote in the same constituencies as the directly qualified 
"electors, and not in separate constituencies composed of the group electors only. 

(g) The Corporation are not in favour of the proposal that in the event of sepa- 
rate constituencies being framed for group electors, only group electors should be 
qualified to stand as candidates for such constituencies. The mass of unenfran- 
chised people being mostly illiterate, it is not unlikely that tSe electors selected by 
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them would also be illiterate. The restriction of the candidates to such electors 
would therefore lead to a distinct lowering of the calibre and influence of the legis- 
latures. 

(A), (i) c& (j) It has been pointed out above that the Corporation do not approve 
of the system of grouping unenfranchised adults referred to in question (/), They 
do not therefore approve of the suggestion made in question (h) for the adoption 
of the group system in the case of all adults also. Keplies to questions (i) and (j) 
do not therefore arise. 

II. Franchise Qualieications. 

(a) The Corporation do not consider that the franchise qualification for Bombay 
“City is unduly high as compared with rural qualification in the Presidency. But 
the same cannot be said of the qualification for other urban areas. The qualifica^ 
tion for Karachi City is a rental value of K.s. 5 per month and for other urban areas 
JRs. 8 per month only. The lowering of the franchise in Bombay as recommended 
by the Corporation in reply to question (e) above, would to some extent remedy 
this disparity. On the other hand the retention of the present franchise in Bombay 
and its lowering in other areas, rural or urban, would create or accentuate a dis- 
parity, which it is desirable to avoid, 

(b) The Corporation are not in favour of the proposal that if communal elec- 
torates are retained, each community should be given a voting strength propor- 
tionate to its number, and that the franchise system should be so contrived as to 
secure this result. The fixing of a varying franchise for diflerent communities is, 
in the opinion of the Corporation, objectionable as it puts a premium off poverty 
and ignorance and unfairly penalises the more advanced communities. The pro- 
posal, moreover, seems unnecessary as, if the electorates are separate, the number 
of voters therein is not very material so long as the extent of the representation 
does not depend upon it. 

^(c) In the opinion of the Corporation the possession of property, though not an 
absolute test of fitness for the franchise, is the most convenient test and should be 
retained until adult franchise is reached. The existing property qualifications are 
accordingly suitable in principle. 

(d) The introduction of a qualification based on education independently of 
property, seems primd facie a suitable method of enlarging the electorate ; but the 
Corporation are of opinion that such a qualification would largely overlap the exist- 
ing property qualification, and would not therefore be of much practical value. 
In view, moreover, of the danger in this country of arousing claims for representa- 
tion based on various standards, the Corporation consider that it would be safest 
on the whole to adhere to the property qualification. 

(e) As regards the question of retaining the existing military service qualifica- 
tion or extending it so as to include service in the Auxiliary and Territori^ Forces 
the Corporation are of opinion that military service qualification should not be 
retained as such but that persons in military service or in Auxiliary and Territorial 
Forces, who are not otherwise enfranchised, might be given the right of voting on 
the basis of an assumed rental payable in respect of their quarters. 

ni. WOJilEN’S SUEERAGE, 

(a) The Corporation are not in favour of the proposal made by the Statutory* 
Commission, vk,, that the wives and widows (if over 25 years of age) of men entitled 
to vote under the property qualification, should be enfranchised. The proposal 
would, in the opinion of the Corporation, largely create duplicate votes without 
giving effective representation to a separate interest. The lowering of the franchise 
on the lines recommended by the Corporation would, in their opinion, automatically 
increase women’s votes. As regards the proposal that an educational qualification 

s 2 
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should apply to women over 21 as well as to men, the Cibrporation recommend 
that women over 21 years of age who are able to sign their names should be en- 
franchised. 

(&) The Corporation have already expressed their opinion on the proposed 
group system. The formation of separate groups for women would, they consider, 
make the system more difficult to work. If however the system is adopted, women 
should be included in the same groups as men. 

(c) The Corporation are not in favour of legislatures co-opting women members 
even as a temporary measure in the manner referred to in the question nor do they 
consider it necessary that seats should be reserved for them. 

4. Repeesentatioit of a?HE Bepeessed Classes. 

The lowering of the franchise as proposed by the Corporation would materially 
increase the Depressed Class vote ; but perhaps not to the extent of enabling these 
classes to secure sufficient representatives of their own class in the general electo- 
rates, and although the Corporation are on principle against separate electorates 
or reservation of seats and are in favour of joint electorates, they consider that the 
only way of securing adequate representation for the Depressed Classes is the reser- 
vation of seats for these classes in the general electorates. The Corporation there- 
fore recommend that seats should be reserved for the Depressed Classes for a period 
of 10 years only and that feose classes only which are described as “ untouchables ” 
in the Starte Committee’s Report should be considered as Depressed Classes. As 
regards the apphcation of the group system of representation to the Depressed 
Classes tfte Corporation beg to submit that apart from the general objection raised 
by them to the group system, they are of opinion that the restriction of that sj^stem 
to Depressed Classes only would be even more difficult than its general application. 
The groups to be formed would not be contiguous as in the case of the general popu- 
lation ; but might be spread over some distances, thereby creating confusion both 
in the preparation of the roil and at the time of group elections. The enrolment of 
the unenfranchised section of those classes would involve inquiries into their ca^te 
and professions which, experience shows, are resented by these ignorant persons. 
The difficulty arising out of their frequent change of habitation would further com- 
plicate matters. The Corporation are therefore not in favour of applying the sys- 
tem to these classes. 

5. Reeeesentatiof oe Laboitb akd Repeeseotatioh of Special Ihteeests* 

So far as the City is concerned, the Corporation are of opinion that even on the 
present franchise the organized industrial labour is quite capable of looking after 
itself, and that no special representation for it is called for. This would be especially 
so after the franchise is lowered as proposed above. Experience of the special 
representation granted to Trade Unions under the City of Bombay Municipal Act, 
1888, does not show that the system bas been a great success or has aroused much 
enthusiasm among the classes concerned. Out of the 12 Unions of manual workers 
entitled to representation in 1929, only 5 submitted their rolls of members within 
the time fixed by the Statute ; two sent their roils too late ; while five did not submit 
them at all. The corresponding figures for the current year are 16, 4, 6 and 6 res- 
pectively. The maximum number of delegates, ie., 80 in 1929 and 60 this year, was 
selected ; but out of the four present representatives elected in 1929, three are not 
^ manual workers. The election hold in the current year shows that out of the four 
representatives elected, none is a manual worker. 

The Corporation would again like to make it clear that although on principle 
they are not in favour of special representation being given to any special class or 
institution except the University, they will have no objection to special represen- 
tation being given to labour, if the special representation in commercial and landed 
interests is to be continued. 
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n.— FEDERAL LEGISLATURE. 

6. Allocation op seats to the British Indian Provinces. 

(a) Until recently a system of co-option by a transferable vote existed in the 
Corporation but from the experience gained, the Corporation are not inclined to 
support the proposal that the representatives of the British Indian Provinces in the 
Upper Chamber should be elected by the Provincial Legislatures by this method. 
In the case of a limited electorate like the Provincial Legislative Council, the pro- 
posed system would put a premium on assiduous canvassing ; and would not result; 
in the election of the persons best qualified for election. The advantage which a 
system of transferable vote confers on small minorities can, in the opinion of the 
Corporation, be secured by a system of cumulative voting. If the franchise for the 
Upper Chamber is fairly high, as at present the electorate is naturally small, and no 
diJ&culty arises from the mere fact that the electorate is spread over a large area. 
The Corporation therefore are of opinion that the present system of election of the 
members of the Upper Chamber should in the main be retained, though the Local 
Legislative Council may form an additional constituency for the return of some 
members. 

(b) The Corporation are of opinion that the franchise qualification for the Lower 
Chamber of the Federal Legislature should be the sarge as that for the Provincial 
Legislature and that as at present there should be direct representation to the 
Lower Chamber and that the primary voter should also be the elector. 

With regard to the francliise for the Upper Chamber, the Corpor^ion recom- 
mend that the existing franchise for the Council of State of Es. 30,000 should be 
lowered to Rs. 15,000 for the Upper Chamber, when constituted, in the case of 
Income Tax, and of Rs. 2,000 to Rs. 600 in the case of Land Revenue, and in addic- 
tion Fellows of Universities, Principals and Professors of recognised Colleges, Head 
Masters of recognised schools, Presidents of City Municipalities and District Local 
Boards, etc., should also be enfranchised for the Upper Chamber. 

(c) The Corporation concur in the recommendations of the Federal Structure 
Committee that the election to the Lower Chamber of the Federal Legislature should 
be direct and by territorial constituencies consisting of qualified voters. The pre- 
sent drawbacks of this system, viz., the large size of some of the constituencies, 
resulting in difldculties of canvassing and maintaining contact between the repre- 
sentative and his constituents are admitted ; but the Corporation consider that the 
remedy lies in increasing the size of the legislature rather than adopting a system 
of indirect elections. The suggested size of the Lower Chamber of the Federal 
Legislature, viz., 200 members is, in the opinion of the Corporation, utterly m- 
adeqiiate to secure a proper representation of a population of 247 millions for the 
whole of British India. The proposed representation works out at one member 
for a 1-25 million of the population. The corresponding figures for some of the 
weU-knovm legislative assemblies of the world are as follows : — 


Country. 

No. of 
members. 

Ration of members i 
population. 

British House of CoiAnions .... 

616 

I to 70,000 

U. S, A. House of Representatives 

460 

1 to 2,68,000 

French Chamber of Deputies .... 

687 

1 to 69,400 

German Riechstag 

493 

1 to 1,12,800 
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Tbe difficulties of securing representation in the Indian Assembly on the above 
ecale are obvious. But a strength of 400 does not seem too excessive and would 
largely eliminate the difficulty arising out of the present size of the constituencies. 
The Oorporlition therefore recommend that the strength of the Lower Chamber 
should be increased to 400 members. 

The system of indirect election precludes all contact between the candidate 
and the primary electors, and to that extent negatives the educative value of the 
vote. In voting for the local representatives, the voter would be influenced merely 
by the personality of the local representative, or by village politics. There would 
be little scope for him to gain an insight into the larger issues involved in the election 
by the Legislatures. 

The proposed number of seats allotted to the Bombay Presidency is, in the 
opinion of the Corporation, inadequate for a proper territorial representation of the 
Presidency. The number allotted would merely admit of one seat being allotted 
to each district with no seats to spare for important urban centres like Bombay 
City, Ahmedabad, Karachi, etc. On the other hand, if seats are allotted to these 
areas out of the proposed number some of the districts would have to be grouped 
together for the pu^oses of representation, thereby creating unwieldy constituen- 
cies. The Corporation would suggest that for rural areas a district should form the 
unit of representation for the JCower Chamber of the Federal Legislature, and that 
extra scats should be found for important urban centres. 

7. Repeesentation op Women, Laboxje and Depbessbi) Classes, etc. 

The Corf&atioD have nothing further to add with regard to the representation 
of women, labour and depressed classes and other interests at present specially 
represented in the Central Legislature beyond what they have already recommend. 


Memorandum submitted by the KARACHI CHAMBER OF COM- 
MERCE^ Karachi. 

I am now directed to advise you that your Questionnaire has received this 
Chamber’s renewed consideration, and to express the following opinions : — 

The replies carry the same numbers as the questions : — 

1. {a) Payment of income tax ; payment of direct land revenue of not less than 
Rs. 30 per annum ; receipt of a Government pension for jMilitary or Civil service ; 
holding of a British or Indian title of honour ; life insurance for not less than Rs. 
2,000j peisonal grant for life for public service by the Govemor-in-Council, 

(b) Hot wholly, but as nearly as possible linder Sind conditions, 

(c) Yes, and inexpensively, by reason of the existence of nomiaal rolls of income 
and land tax payers. 

(d) Does not apply in view of answer to (6) and (c) above, 

(e) Ko, not in Siud, 

(/) Ho, because we wish the basis of representation to be direct taxation, and 
also because we fear the group system will lead to abuse. 

»(g) No. but candidates should have a residential qualification and should be 
registered as voters in the constituency for which they stand. 

(h) No. 

(i) Does not apply in view of answer to (h) above, 

(j) Does not apply in view of answer to (A) above, 

2. (a) Yes, the rural voters are too few 'and have insufficient representation as 
compared with the townsmen. 
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(b) No, in both cases. On the basis of the franchise ^ hich we advocate in 1 (a) 
the Mohammedans should enjoy a fair majority of representatives, but not an over- 
whelming one at the expense of the intdligenisia, 

(c) Yes, property as shown by the payment of taxes. 

(d) No. The education that does not enable the educated man to larn enough 
to pay income-tax at the present limits is not civically valuable. 

(e) Yes, but the service in the Auxiliaiy or Territorial Forces must be of a sus- 
tained and substantial kind ; not merely keeping a few drills as a student, 

3* (a) An educational qualification might be added for married women over 21 
and widows, i.e.. Matriculation or similar examination. This should only be allowed 
when claimed and supported by the husband (if living), to prevent family disputes 
owing to the peculiar nature of family conventions in Sind. 

(b) Does not apply in view of previous answers. 

(c) Nomination by the Governor-in-Council would be better. The majority 
would be inclined to utilise co-option merely as a means of strengthening their 
majority. 

4. Nomination by the Governor-in-Council remains at present the only possible 
method of real representation in the Legislature of Depressed Classes, at all events 
in Sind. 

5. Nomination by the Governor-in-Oouncil. A representative of fishermen 
should be included, as the economic grievances of this class are serious. 

5. (a) In Sind only the special representation of Commerce, by election, arises- 
It should be maintained. 

6. (a) Are the representatives on the Federal Legislature to be the representa- 
tives of the several component parts (Provinces and Native States) or of private 
electors within such areas ? This Chamber agrees with the proposal of the Federal 
Structure Committee. 

(h) The Provincial (or State) legislature would be the Electoral College for this 
purpose, but their choice ought to be h’mited to registered electors within the Pro- 
vince (or State), 

(c) Is it proposed to make the franchise a fundamental constitutional law 
alterable by the Legislatures concerned ? If not, a start could be made with the 
Provincial Legislatures as the Electoral Colleges for the Federal Legislature. There- 
after under “ autonomy ” they will thresh such problems out for themselves in th^* 
light of experience. 
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Note by the Goveimment of Bengal on procedure at elections in 
Muhammadan and non^Muhammadan constituencies of the 
Bei^al Legislative Council. 

The dates of nomination and scrutiny are uniform for all constituencies 
throughout the province and are fixed by the Governor in Council. Separate 
polling days are appointed by the Governor in Council for Muhammadan and 
non-Muhammadan constituencies. These dates are chosen, so far as possible, 
to suit the convenience of the various districts and they need^ not be the 
same for every district. Each constituency is divided into polling areas to 
provide, so far as is practicable, a polling station within 7 miles of every 
elector. To enable this to be done, two days have to be allotted to some con- 
stituencies, but in others one day is sufficient. The determining factor is tbe 
number 'of presiding officers available. The following classes of officers are 
usually appointed presiding officers : — 

Deputy and Sub-Deputy Collectors. 

Subordinate Judges and Munsifs. 

Selected Honorary Magistrates- 

Selected Sub-Begistrars 

Professors and Lecturers of Government Colleges 

Second Inspectors of Schools. 

Selected Head Masters of Government Schools. 

Assistant Eegistrars and Inspectors of the Co-operative Department. 

Superintendents and Inspectors of the Excise Department. 

Assistant Enghn^ers of the Public Works Department. 

Betired Gazetted Officers. 

2. The division of constituencies into polling areas is made by the Beturn- 
ing Officers who are District Officers in the mufassal, and the Chief Presidency 
Magistrate, Calcutta, in Calcutta, in the light of local conditions. In the 
mufassal one polling station embraces two or more Unions or Municipal Wards. 
Where more than one day is allotted to a constituency each presiding officer is 
given two areas, the dates of polling being so arranged as to allow him to 
movfi from the first area to the second, a necessary precaution in districts 
with indifferent means of communication. WHiere only one day is allotted, 
the Presiding Officer is given only one area. The limit of the capacity of a 
presiding officer to record votes in oae day is taken to be 360 votes in a rural 
area and 480 votes in an urban constituency, where the electors are expected 
to be more literate. During the elections in 1929, in 15 districts, e.g.^ Bakar- 
ganj where there were 160 polling stations two days were allotted for each 
constituency. In 8 districts, e.g.j Nadia, where there were 59 polling stations, 
one day was allotted for polling in each constituency. 

3. In 1929 the polling hours were fixed at 8 a.m. to 5 p.m. for Calcutta and 
other urban areas and 12 noon to 5 p.m. for rural constituencies as the elec- 
tions were held in the middle of the hot weather. On previous occasions the 
hours were from 8 to 5 in Calcutta and other urban areas and 10-30 to 3-30. 
in rural areas. The polling days are not declared to be public holidays, but 
facilities are given to Government servants to record their votes. 

4. The polling stations are selected by the Beturning Officers. As far as 
possible school houses, registration and Municipal offices are utilised for 
polling stations. Iff the absence of such buildings enclosures are erected. 

6. A polling station consists of two enclosures. The public are admitted to 
the outer enclosure, while the inner enclosure is reserved for the Presiding 

( 617 ) 
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Officer, the Polling Officer (if one is appointed to help the Presiding Officer) 
and the candidates or their agents. The inner enclosure' contains a compart- 
ment, where the voter marks his paper; this is screened off from the rest of 
the enclosure. The ballot box is on the Presiding Officer’s table. This is a 
cylindrical metal box, similar in design to the village post box and so con- 
structed that a paper once inserted in it cannot be extracted until the box is- 
opened. 

The Presiding Officer is also provided with ballot papers, electoral rolls and 
a percussion press. The ballot papers contain the names of the candidates 
arranged in alphabetical order according to their surnames and are printed 
locally. The counterfoils and outer-foils of these papers are numbered serially, 
bound in books and so distributed that there are- no duplicate numbers in any 
one constituency. The percussion press is for stamping the official mark oB' 
the ballot papers at the time the votes are record^, so as to ensure their 
authenticity. 

6. Immediately before the station is opened for polling the Presiding Officer 
reads out the relevant section of the Indian Election Offences and Enquiries 
Act, 1920. He then locks and seals the ballot bos. He then admits the voters 
one by one to the inner enclosure. He ascertains by a reference to the 
electoral roll, that a person is entitled to a vote in that constituency. He’ 
then maiks the back of the ballot paper (outer-foil) with the official mark and 
hands it over to the voter. The Presiding Officer notes in the corresponding 
counter-foil the number the elector on the electoral roll, and the names 
of the constituency and palling station. He also marks the electoral roll to 
show that that particular voter has received his ballot paper. The voter marks- 
the pape;;, in the compartment set apart for the purpose and places it in the^ 
ballot box. He then leaves the enclosure by a separate exit. 

If the voter is illiterate, the Presiding Officer accompanies him into the' 
compartment and marks the paper according to his instructions, 

7. Tendered ballot papers are used only when a person claims to be an 
elector in whose name a vote has already been recorded or is challenged on the 
ground of personating a voter and fails to satisfy the Presiding Officer as to his 
identity. Such papers are not placed in the ballot box but kept in a separate 
packet. 

8. At the time appointed for the conclusion of the poll, the outer enclosure 
is closed and no one else admitted into it. But the votes of those who are 
already in that enclosure are duly recorded. 

When all the votes have been recorded in this way, the Presiding Officer 
sews up the ballot box in gunny and seals it. He also seafe up in separate 
packets the unused ballot papers, counterfoils, electoral roll, etc., and sends 
them all with the ballot box to the Returning Officer. 

10. On the day fixed for counting the yotes, the Returning Officer reads out 
the section of the Election Offences and Enquiries Act in the presence of the 
candidates, their agents and one person nominated by each candidate. He 
then proceeds to have the ballot boxes opened in his presence and verifies the 
number each contains by the statement supplied by the Presiding Officer and 
the number of unused ballot papers returned. When all the boxes have been 
opened and the papers mixed together they are distributed amongst the officers 
deputed to assist the Presiding Officer and sorted by them according to the 
candidates. Each candidates’ votes are then counted and placed in bundles of 
100 each. The Returning Officer scrutinises any vote which the assistants 

"consider liable to rejection and decides whether* they are to be rejected or 
accepted- The candidates and their agents are also given an opportunity 
during the counting of claiming the acceptance or rejection of any particular 
ballot paper. If any papers are rejected, the Returning Officer notes the 
reason on the back of them. 

11. The Returning Officer finally calculates the total number of votes and: 
declares the result, which is communicated to Government. 
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12. The duties of a Presiding Officer are — 

(i) to keep order at the polling station; 

(ii) to regulate the admission of electors; 

{in) to exclude all unauthorised persons. 

For these duties he is given a head constable within municipal limits or a 
'daffadar and some chaukidars with one or two constables in rural areas, accord- 
ing to the requirements of the locality. 

(iv) to see that opportunity is afforded to all electors who may wish to 
record their votes; 

(u) to maintain the strict secrecy of the ballot; 

(vi) to see that election is free and imrestrained ; 

(vti) to assist the illiterate or physically incapacitated voter to record his 
vote. 

13. Presiding Officers are allotted on the basis thai 75 per cent, of the 
electorate will vote and that one officer is able to record 350 votes in a day 
in rural areas and 480 in urban areas: there is the further consideration that 
a polling station should be, as far as possible, within 7 miles of every elector. 

The following table gives the figures for those districts which had one day 
constituencies only in ’the 1929 election : — 


Presiding 
Officers and 


Electorate in constituencies. 




Polling 

stations. 

Non-Muhamma- 

dan. 

Muhammadan. 

Tippera 


90 

13,762 

20,471 (2) 

Bajshahi 


46 

10,867 

25,927 (2) 

Chittagong 


82 

13,265 

28,554 (2) 

Murshidabad 


49 

18,434 

12,562 

Nadia 


69 

26,779 

19,442 

Pabna 


42 

(a) 

14,224 

Noakhali 

. 

51 

7,356 

17,437 (2) 

Jalpaiguri 


35 

10,952 

w 


The 

■encies. 


number (2) indicates that the district was divided in two constitu- 


(o) Figures not given as the con|titnency comprised more than one district. 

As the elections for the non-Muhammadan and Muhammadan constituencies 
were held on different days the same Presiding Officers did duty for both classes 
of election and their number would therefore be determined by the larger of 
"the two electorates. 


14. Figures for the polling stations and electorate of certain typical dis- 
•tricts in which the polling extended over two days are given below : — 


Electorate in constituencies. 


District. 

Polling 

stations. 

Non-Muhamma- 

dan. 

Muliammadaii. 

Bakarganj'^ 

160 

29,770 (2) 

61,601 (3) 

Midnapore 

123 

• 47,314 (3) 

(a) 

TMymensingh 

163 

33,027 (2) 

65,787 (4) 
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{a) Figures not given as the constituency comprised more than one district. 
(2), (3), (4) represent number of constituencies within the district. The 
records available do not show how many polling officers were actually employed. 

IS, Instructions issued to the Returning Officers and Presiding Officers 
together with specimen copies of ballot papers during the general election of 
1929 are attached. No identification paper is used. 
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CALCUTTA. 

Dated 16th Februairy, 1932. 


Present : 

All members of the Indian Franchise Committee and of the Bengal 
Provincial Franchise Committee. 


Mr. H. R. WILKINSON^ C.LE .9 I.C.S .9 Education Secretary to the 
Government of Bengal. 

Mr. A. S. LARKIN^ I.C.S .9 District Magistrate^ Hooghly. 

Babu HRIDAY RANJAN SEN^ Deputy Magistrate and Deputy Coli* 
lector, 24«^Parganas. 

Babu KARALI CHARAN GANGULEE, Deputy Magistrate and 
Deputy Collector, 24''Parganas. 

Babu SUDHANSU MOHAN MUKARJEE, Circle Officer, •24-Par- 
ganas. 

1. The Chairman : 1 understand this Memorandum entitled, ‘‘ Procedure 
in regard to Elections, Bengal Legislative Council repi'esents your memo- 
randum. You say you can only poll 350 rural and 480 urban votes in a day. 
Ii 3 » Bihar & Orissa they say that they can poll between 800 and 1,000. As far 
as I can see, on reading this memorandum and comparing it with the Bihar k 
Orissa one, the difference lies in this, that the polling officer has to write 
the name of the constituency, and the individual voter has to make a cross 
on the polling paper, if he is literate. Under the Bihar & Orissa system 
none of those things are done. As far as I understand it, the difference 
between Bihar & Orissa is this — ^the voter comes in and goes to the clerk 
who finds out his name and locates him on the electoral roll. Unless there 
is an objection raised, a number is then given to the voter who goes to the 
polling officer who writes the number in his register. He ticks off the name, 
gives the voter a ballot slip, and the voter then goes to the polling booth 
and drops it into one of the ballot ^oxes, each candidate for the legislature 
having a ballot box. Nothing is written by the presiding officer as to the 
constituency or the polling station, and the voter has not got to make any 
mark on the paper. The reason why they are able to poll twice as many 
people as you are able to is because they eliminate those particular steps, 
and no objection is raised to the system. Have you any comments to make 
on the matter? — (Mr. 'Wilkinson) : I think one reason whj the number is low’ 
is because the proportion of illiterate voters is too high. Nearly 50 per 
cent, of the voters are illiterate. 

2, The advantage of this system is that very little can be done by the* 
presiding officer by way of writing. The voter is given a votmg slip, and 
all he has to do is to go to the polling booth and drop his vote into the bos, 
the boxes are in different colours, and if he is literate, there is the name of 
the candidate on the box. Do you see any serious objection to that system? 
—•No; I don’t think so. In one constituency the experiment was tried of 
having the names written in different. colours, and the objection was raised 
that a particular colour might attract voters more than another I 
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3. Lucky and unlucky colonrs! — A further objection would be that the 
secrecy •of the ballot would be lost, as it would be seen whom the voter was 
voting for. 

4. Not necessarily so. The boxes could be arranged behind a curtain 
and he could choose either a red or green or yellow box. If he should 
happen to be colour-blind he might want assistance, and could get somebody 
to help him. Under your system the voting paper contains the name of 
the candidate and he has to put a cross opposite the one which he wants to 
vote for. Under this system each candidate has a different bos. — see no 
^reat objection to it. May I, however, ask Mr. Sen to address you on this 
matter ? 

{Mr. Sen): Many of the voters are illiterate; w^hde going to drop their vote 
into one box they may easily drop it into another. That w’ouid be one objec- 
tion. 

5. A candidate’s agent cannot make this clear to a voter? — (Mr. Sen): 
We do it, but still maiiy of the voters do things in the wrong way. At the 
■time of counting we find many mistakes. If a mistake is committed there 
is no way to remedy it, as, for instance, if a voter wanted to vote for a 
particular person and dropped His vote into the wrong box, there is no remedy. 

6. Diumn Bahadur Eamasivami Mudaltyar: These boxes are often in such 
dark places that it is very difficult to distinguish one from another. Mr. Sen 
will bear me out in this. — (Mr. Sen): So far as Bengal is concerned, there is 
one advaKage in continuing the present system, because the existing proce- 
dure has become familiar to the people and they, know how to vote. For the 
first election there would be a good number of mistakes, with any new system. 

7. The Clxciirman: The reason why I asked you the question is that because 
it is not possible for the same staff to poll the same number of voters. 1 
think you might give us your opinion later on as to how far a system of 
that kind would be practicable in this province. — (Mr. Wilkinson) : Mr. Larb^n 
has a suggestion, to substitute for the coloured boxes separate turnstiles. 

(Mr. Larkin): You could have three compartments, one for the voter, and 
one for the check by the presiding officer and one for the turnstiles. In the 
case of a literate person he would go into the particular turnstile where he 
wanted to vote. If the person was illiterate he could be told what a particular 
turnstile represented. 

*#«-****jfr 

8. The important point is whether a system makes it easier for you to 
poll a large number. You might give some consideration to this and give 
us your views later on.* The essence ^of the thing is the simplification 
of the procedure, both for the returning officer and the voter. I notice you 
•say that the polling hours are only five hours of the day in rural areas. Is 
that one of the reasons why you are only able to poll 350 votes in the rural 
area and 480 in the urban.-- (Mr. Wilkinson): It is because at each polling 
station there are no more than that number. The number at the polling 
stations is governed very largely by the distance of the farthest elector from 
nny one polling station. 

9. Supposing you increased the franchise, it would mean more voters, 
and unless you are going to be brought up against a limitation, you would 
have more voters in a day. Is it possible to pursue the English practice of 
hping the station open for more hours? — ^Yes, if you had longer hours and 
give them an interval, that would he possible. 

10. You could lengthen the hours which are now from 12 to 5? — (Mr. Sen): 
You might have two periods from 7 to 11, with a little respite and frcm 2 to 6. 
If the hours were extended we could poll double the votes. 
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11. With your existing method could you poll 1,000 votes per day? — I 
think we could. 

12. You have not given, us your considered viev^ of the total number v;hich 

it is possible for you to poll per day with the staff which in your judgment is 
capable of being used for the presiding and polling officers. The Franchise 
Committee of the Round Table Conference wanted to know whether it was 
possible in practice, administratively, to poll 10 per cent, of the population 
of Bengal. That would mean 5 million voters. In order to do that, you would 
have to get so many presiding officers, so many polling officers, so many 
clerks, so many buildings, so many police to supervise the polling stations to 
prevent disorder. Could you give us your considered opinion as to what it is 

possible to poll per day, using everybody ht to discharge his office with com- 
petence and responsibility? — (Mr. Wilkinson): Yes. As far as buildings are 

concerned, there is no difficulty. The only question is that of the presiding 

officers and having a sufficient number of days, 

18. I asked you per day. How many people could you poll per day, with 
a ten-hour polling period. Is that clear? — ^Yes, Sir. 

» ****if*-}f 

14. Diwan Bahadur Ramaswami Mudaliyar: I understand that, at present,, 
the election day is not a Government holiday in this province, whereas it is a 
Government holiday in some other provinces. — It is not. 

15. Would you give us the number of presiding and polling officers avail- 
able in the province for election duty? — ^Yes. 

16. May I know; the qualifications necessary for a presiding officer? — 
The officers in the higher grades are considered to be qualified for the purpose- 
and, of course, we are allowed to use people like sub-inspectors of schools, 

17. Sub-Begistrars ? — Y'es. 

18. Supposing the coloured ballot boxes system is introduced and coloured 
Boxes are kept behind a screen by the side of the presiding officer and then 
the voter puts his voting paper in the particular coloured box he likes, would' 
it not obviate the necessity for the presiding officer walking with the illiter- 
ate voter to the screen every time? — But the elector must know which box is 
which. 

19. The agents of the candidates wull take car© of that. When they con- 
duct elections on that basis, there will be marks put in different colours every- 
where in the district by the candidates or their agents to distinguish one 
candidate from the other. The agents will take care to tell the illiterate 
voters, before they enter the polling booths, which colour represented their 
candidates, — It may be so. 

20. Khan Bahadur Ash-uUHuque : You are probably aware that in the- 
Bengal municipalities, the ballot system is now prevalent? — It has been 
introduced. 

21. And that elections are conducted by non-officials and to a certain 
extent, by officials? — ^^es. 

22. Has there been any complaint at any of these municipal elections 
that the polling officers manipulated the votes ? — ^IMy experience is that it is 
seldom left in the hands of non-officials. There is the scrutiny by the chair- 
man and the vice-chairman. 

23. Could you not find out to what extent non-officials can be utilised for 
the purpose ot running these elections in urban areas? — ^They are not taking 
interest in the elections. 

2-1. But you can find out a certain number taking interest. — Yes, there 
will be a certain number. 

25. You find that the nresent svstem of election works well? — ^Yes. 
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26. If you extend the time in the afternoon, I take it that more electors 
will come to the booth in rural areas? — I doubt whether, with the present elec* 
vtorate, you would get any more voters coming to the polling booths. 

27. If you increase the electorate, you will find more voters? — ^Yes. 

28. What are the usual working hours in the villages for cultivators? — 
Their working hours in the morning are up to 12 o* clock. 

29. So, naturally, if you keep open the polling booths for longer hours 
in the afternoon, you will get more people coming to the booth? — ^Yes. 

30. Therefore, the hours suggested by Mr. Sen, from 7 to 11 and 2 to 6 or 
7 will probably bring in a larger number even if the electorate is the same? — 
I do not think at present it would make any difference if you altered the 
hours. 

31. I take it that your view is that you can get any number of poUing 
clerks? — I cannot say.’ 

**){■#**** 

32. Lord Dufferin: Do you agree with what is stated at page 146 of the 
Report of the Working of the Reformed Constitution in Bengal, 1921-27? — 
This is what is stated there : 

To provide a suffici^t number of presiding officers for the elections, it 
is necessary to employ practically all members of the Bengal Civil Service of 
both the judicial and executive branches, and of the Subordinate Civil Ser- 
vice, besides selected Sub-Registrars and gazetted officers of other depart- 
ments, e^ffiept the Police. The work of a general election thus throws a 
great strain on the Civil Services throughout the Province and involves a 
suspension of ordinary business from two to five days. As the franchise is 
extended, the administrative difficulties will increase.” — From my own 
experience, I would not regard the ordinary business as suspended. The 
-offices are open. Tn the judicial offices, however, we do not post any case on 
those days. Immediately before and after an election, cases are not posted. • 

33. But if, as is stated in the Report, we have to use all the Civil Services 
•for the election, business must be paralysed. It is necessary to avoid that, 
if by extending the franchise, we increase the number of voters for each 
polling station? — ^Yes. I agree with you. 

84. Sir Ernest Bennett: It is stated in the Report that endeavour is made 
in mral areas to see that there is a polling station within 7^ miles of every 
voter. Can you not get much nearer to the voter? — Not with the present 
number of presiding officers. 

86. But if you could get nearer you could get more votes. Apart from 
the question of presiding officers, will tbe expenditure of installing booths, 
he considerable? — ^If we use school-houses, sub-registrars’ offices and Koth walls’ 
outcherries, not much of expenditure will have to he incurred. 

36. Lord Dufferin: It is stated at page 148 of the Report that in other 
provinces, women electors do not exercise the franchise, because they do 
not like to go to the same booth as men. Here in Bengal, there are separate 
booths in the villages for women? — ^No, separate entrances. 

37. Major Milner: Would you kindly include in the note* which you are 
-sending up to the Chairman one paragraph showing the number of women 
presiding officers and clerks of a suitable character who would be available 
for polling duties? — ^Yes. It would be very difficult in mufassal areas to get 
•women to preside at elections. 

88. Can you give roughly, later on, the number that you could possibly 
.get? — Yes. 
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39. The'Eeport says that in spite of the fact that you had separate ^arrange- 
ments made in Calcutta, very few purdanashin women recorded their votes, 
and that those that did were not of a respectable character. Therefore th® lady 
presiding officers found their duties distasteful and the education department 
has refused to lend their services. Do you agree with this? — ^Yes. 

40. So that there would be even greater difficulty in getting women pre- 
siding officers and polling officers than there was in the last election? — It 
will be just as difficult, but it will be more difficult to get an increased 
number; because, I think, in no district was any woman presiding officer 
used. It was only in Calcutta, I think, that women presiding officers were 
used. 

41. Is the statement made in the Eeport that the Education department 
would not allow their women officers to serve at the elections, correct? — ^Yes. 

42. So, the women officers in the colleges and schools could not be used? 
-Yes. 

43. Then there w^ould be great difficulty in getting polling booths for 
women separately? — should think so. 

44. You have separate arrangements for women in polling booths? — ^We have 
separate exits and entrances. 

******** 

45. In the villages it would bo possible to have"^ women polling clerks 
and men presiding officers? — It would be impossible, 

40. Mrs. Suhhamyan: Is the objection of the Department of Education 
based on public opinion or is it the opinion of the department? — I cffiild not 
tell you that. The department themselves objected. They anticipated that 
their own teachers would not like to record votes. It appears that the lady 
presiding officers objected and so the department stated this. It was stated 
that the lady presiding officers found their duties distasteful and so the 
Education department refused to lend their services. 

47. But, as regards the using of schools, was there any objection on the 
part of the public or from the parents of the children? — ^I could not tell you 
%t all. I ima^ne that ^ the Education department anticipated that there 

would be objection even if they had none themselves. 

******** 

48. Sir Zulfiqar Ali Khan: By enfranchising 10 per cent, of the population, 
you calculate that you will have 5 million voters? — ^About that. 

49. Would it he possible to increase the number of polling and presiding 
officers? — I should say, no. What we can at best do would be this: we could 
pool the resources of two districts and employ all of them in one district one 
day and in another district later. ^ 

50. The Chairman : Have you ^ given any consideration to the technical 
problem of carrying out the indirect group system which is recommended 
by the majority of the provincial committee? They have proposed that 
the adult population should be formed into groups of 20. Have you 
examined the question carefully? — ^We have not examined it carefully. Our 
first impression is that it would not he workable. 

**« *♦**» 

61. Mr. Mallick : What is the longest distance in the rural area that 
a voter has to travel to record his vote? — In some parts it is 15 miles 

52. In the rural areas the voters are mostly illiterate? — That is so. 

63. And many of them have no idea of time and so, they arrive at the 
polling booths after the scheduled time? — I should say, lack of interest. 

54. Has there not been a case where, as they arrived at the booth after 
the scheduled hour, they were refused ballot papers ? — 1 have not heard of 
it. 
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55. hi youx’ memorandum you speak about the location of polling booths. 
Is it not a fact that landlords* offices are also used as polling booths? — Yes, if 
no ofher house is available. 

56. Does it not follow therefore that if the landlord is himself a candi- 
date and another candidate is contesting the seat, the tenants of the 
landlord candidate would not have liberty to use their ‘ votes freely against 
him? — If he is a candidate, his office would not be selected. 

57. Mr. Bose : Eegarding the question put by Mrs, Subbarayan, you said 
that the Education Department sent in a circular objecting to the use of. school 
houses. Is it correct — I merely quoted from the Report. 

58. May I call your attention to the fact that in 1929 certain schools and 
colleges were used for election? The Brahmo Girls’ Schools were used in 
1930. Is there any order passed by your department in this connection? — 
I was not there in 1930. Was it used for male voters or female voters? 

59. Only male voters? — ‘ Oh I *. 

60. Is it possible to send out voting papers to women and get them to 
record their votes at home,^^ — ^That would not be free and secret voting. 

61. Each woman can be sent to her house her ballot paper as is done 
at the University el^'tion and the same attested by the officer? — Where 
are they to be attested? 

62. In the house of the voter? — ^In the University election it is attested 
at the^Senate House. But if the papers are to be sent to the voters, the 
candidates will have to bear the cc^. It is very hard on the candidate to 
bear all that expense for one vote. There are 41,970 ladies who are 
enfranchised. It is impossible for them all to go and exercise their right 
of vote. 

63. Mr. Basil : Only one question regarding the shortness of the hours 
within which the polling takes place. Is it your experience that any consi- 
derable number of voters have got to be turned out because of the shortness, 
of the hours?— Not so much in the rural areas, at least so far as the 
24-Parganas are concerned. 

64. The Hon' hie Khawaja Nazim-ud-Din: As i&r as this group voting 
is concerned, suppose in a village the president of the panchayat takes 
down the names of the adult population, forms the first 20 into one group, 
the second 20 into another group and so on, till all the adult population 
in the village are formed into various groups; then later on one circle 
officer with the president of the rnnkwor' board goes to the village and holds 
the election; that is, it will just he 'something on the lines of the pi^esent 
Union Board elections. Do you think there will be any seiious difficulty 
in making groups like that? — ‘It will be a big affair. It will be difficult 
for one circle officer to do so much. In a union with an area of about 
G to 17 square miles, though the average is about ten square nailes, it will 
be difficult for the circle officer to do all that. It will be an unmanageable 
task. 

65. Supposing these elections take about a month and a circle officer 
IS appointed for this particular month, he will have nothing else to do for 
that month. So that for the whole circle, would it not he possible to 
complete the elections in one_ full month’s time, because there will be no 
immediate hurry, as they will first be placed on the rolls of secondary 
electors, and the elections will take place much later. Supposing the circle 
officer goes about touring from place to place, will it not be possible to 
complete the elections in a month? — ^It is impossible? There are 30 or 40 
Union Boards, and he cannot do gill of them in a month. 
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66. How long will it take? — I think on the whole it will take much 
longer than a month. It may on the average take one Union Board a week. 
Of course,^ that is the average. There are some big union boards which 
cannot be finished in one w’eek, because some of them are divided into w^ards. 

67. Suppose some officer other than the circle officer is put on duty and the 
president of the union board also assists him. Is there any objection to that? 
W^ill it not be finished sooner? — ^Even then it may take about four months, I 
think. If a sufficient number ot officers are available, it may be finished sooner, 
In the elections, are they to have a ballot? 

68. No. The election is to be conducted by a show of hands. Candidates’ 
names will be proposed and seconded, and then the election wffil be held by a 
show of hands, and then the man so elected will be placed on the electoral 
roll. — ^What you suggest seems to be an election by acclamation. It is more 
on that basis. 

69. It may be by ballot, I have no objection. What do you say? — If ballot 
is to be introduced, there may be other objections. 

70. Or it may be done by a show of hands. Only 20 people will be there 
and opinions for and against can be taken, or you can have something like a 
Council division. — Supposing you take one union board ^d divide the population 
there into groups of 20, then in each group we have to find out the time which 
will be taken up separately. Show of hands cannot be relied on. 

71. You can proclaim^ it by beat of drum in the village that election will 
take place, is it not possible? — Supposing it goes on from 7 in the mcnmiug to 
5 in the afternoon, then you will have t-o provide a number of officers for 
different periods. Even then it will be a cumbrous affair. 

72. The area is small and all the local people can form the meeting. 
Is it not possible t-o give effect to this method? — (Mr. MuTcarjee): From my 
ow^a experience as Circle Officer I am inclined to think that it will be a 
cumbrous affair. 

• 73. Khan Bahadur Abdul Mumin: What is the average number of villages in 

each union? The number may be from 15 to 20. In some cases the number 
is ten. 

74. Do you say that there are some unions wdth even one village? — If there 
be such, these are amalgamated maujas. 

75. So we may take it that the average number of villages is ten? — Yes. 

76. Supposing the average adult population in a village is about 300 it can 
be divided into groups? — In a settlement village, it will be much more than 
that. A settlement village is a more^ distinct unit than a mauja generally. 

77. May w^e take it that a settlement mauja would have about 4 or 5 
hundred adults? — Yes. 

78. If the adult population in a village is taken as 400 on the average, 
and if w^e introduce group voting by show of hands, and 20 people are 
elected by such groups, could not this be done by a single officer visiting 
that village with the assistance of the panchayat? Can he not see that 
20 people are elected in an hour or two.^ — It will he difficult to get the 
help^ of panchayats always. They will then have to be made statutorily res- 
ponsible for it. Otherwise we cannot get their help always. 

79. Supposing you get such help by persuasion, or get the help of the 
presidents of panchayats, then is it not possible for the circle officer to 
elect by a show of hands 20 secondary voters? — It may he possible, but 
it may take about fc^ur months. 

80. Where is the difficulty in this, I want to know. Even supposing 
there are no registers, still they know* the people whom they are going to 
elect. — I suppose, a candidate will try to get the votes from all the people. 
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At the initial stage lie must have some agents. The agents^ of two or three 
candidates will be canvassing. So there will be practical dilBScuities. 

The Chairman: I just want to make a suggestion to the committee. As 
you are aware, we are going to visit villages on Saturday. If it is possible 
for some of the members of the Provincial Committee and one or two of 
the witnesses also to go there, we can go into this question and we will 
have various opportunities of testing the question now raised. The best method 
is to have it worked out on the spot, with a presiding officer, the polling 
officer, and others. I think we can get better results by examining it on the 
spot than by discussing it here. 

The Honshu Khawaja Nasim-ud-Din: I agree that is a very good suggestion. 

81. The Chairman: I hope we will have it arranged. Now, Mr. Wilkin- 
son, will you please get the information* on the points referred to in the 
course of to-day’s evidence and possibly we can study that after visiting 
the villages from the point of view of the group system of representation. 
Do you think it is possible before we finish the work here to produce one 
of the lady presiding officers to see what her experience of polling booths 
was? If necessary, our lady members can see her personally. T think 
it would be better to g^et direct evidence on the point. — Yes, Sir. 


APPENDIX. 

Notes by Mr. H. R. WILKINSON, CXE., LC.S., Eaucation Secretary 
to the Government of Bengal, ana 

Mr. A. S. LARKIN, LCS., Collector of Hooghly. 

We have been asked to give our opinion on the following points : — 

[a) The comparative merits of the Bihar system of separate coloured 
boxes for eacli candidate (or a similar system) and the present 
system in Bengal. 

(h) The maximum number of votes which could be polled with the 
existing material available (presiding and polling officers, 
buildings, etc.). 

(c) Whether the English system! of polling officers would help. 

(d) How many days could he spared for polling. 

{e) The number of women presiding officers who could be made 
available. 

Note by Mr. H. E. Wilkinson, C.I.E., I.C.S. 

(a) The oomparative merits of the Bihar system and the Bengal system. 

Mr. Larkinas note, which is separately attached, gives the arguments in 
favour of the separate ballot boxes or of the turnstiles which he proposed. 

The Bihar system will undoubtedly enable one Presiding officer to deal 
with more votes in the day and as it has worked successfully there, there 
is no reason why it should not succeed in Bengal. In Bihar, however, one 
"polling station has served a very much larger area than in Bengal; in 
Bengal the polling stations are much nearer each other and in a large 
number of cases the extension of the franchise would not mean an increase 
of the electorate in any given area to a figure above the 1,000, which will 
be the capacity of on© officer per diem. There is the further consideration 
that the present system is familiar to presiding officers and electors alike. 


* Vide Appendix, pages 528 — 5S2, 
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The objection to the turnstile as opposed to the separate ballot boxes is 
that there is no meaue of knowing how a particular voter voted in the event 
of a petition for false personation, etc. 

One advantage of the present Bengal system is that it is less expensive, 
and it does not involve any extensive lighting arrangements. 

On the whole it seems that there would be no particular objection to 
introducing the Bihar system, if this were found desirable. 

(b) The maximum number of votes which could he polled with the existing 

material. 

(c) B.OXO would the English system of polling officers help? 

I understand the English system to be that the work is done by polling 
officers (clerks) working in pairs. Under the present regulations the 

presiding officer can delegate any of his duties to the polling officer, but ib 
seems to me essential that he should retain in his own hands his duties 
vis-a-vis the illiterate voter, challenged and tendered votes. The polling 
officers could do all the preliminary work of verifying the electors, issuing 
the^ ballot papers, and if polling days were declared public or executive 
holidays, two or four such officers could be allotted to each station according 
to its requirements. This would expedite matters. At the same time 

the capacity of the station would be limited to the number of illiterate 
voters with whom the presiding officer could deal in one day. The polling 
day would be one of 8 hours (say 8 to 12 and 1 to 6)* and I do not think an 

officer could deal with more than 480 (say 600) illiterate voters in that 

time. At the 1929 elections the percentage of illiterate voters, who polled, 
was 42-2 non-Muhammadan and 62-4 Muhammadan. With the extended 
franchise we must expect 50 per cent, of those who poll to be illiterate. 
One polling station will therefore be capable of dealing with 1,000 voters 
per diem. 

The elections for (a) non-Muhammadan, (b) Muhammadan constituencies 
in each district are held on different Hays and generally speaking the same 
poUing stations and officers are used for both classes. It will therefore be 
necessary to cater for the larger of the two classes in each district. 

In some districts the elections for one constituency were concluded in 
one day, in others it extended over two days but never longer. The same 
polling stations were not however used for subsequent day for the same 
constituency. It is assumed that the same time will be allowed and the 
calculations are made on this assumption. 

On the last occasion there were 1,918 polling stations. These stations 
could cope with 1,918,100 in the time that was occupied by the last elections. 

The total population outside Calcutta is — 

Non-Muhammadan . . » . . . . 20,353,171 

Muhammadan 20,884,618 

If 10 per cent, are to be enfranchised the figures will be 2,035,317 and 
2,688,461. 

In the past arrangements have been made on the assumption that 
75 per cent, might go to the poll. The following figures give the percentage 
of electors in contested seats who actually went to the poll; — 

1921 .... 29-3 1926 .... 39*4 

1923 . . . .39 1929 .... 26-5 

It is anticipated that the first elections are likely to arouse more interest 
but 60 per cent, would be a generous estimate. 

60 percent. 75 percent. 

Non-Muhanynadans . . 1,221,189 1,526,487 

Muhammadans . .. . 1,612,976 2,016,346 
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If therefore 60 per cent, is taken as the percentage, the existing material 
wiil be sufficient to deal with the elections; if 75 ^per cent, is taken 99 
additional presiding officers will be required. 

If all Government offices are closed and Sub-Registrars are more exten- 
sively used it will be possible to find these extra officers. 

Oh a provincial basis, therefore, the existing personnel wiil be able to 
deal with the increased electorate. But the unit is the district. In the 
larger districts the number of officers employed on the last occasion would 
not be sufficient to cope with the increased electorate in the time then 
allowed, in Mymensingh there were 163 polling stations, the population 
is 3,927,552 Muhammadans and 1,202,710 non-Muhammadans. If we take 
our standard of 60 per cent, going to the poll, this wall give 235,650 and 
72,172. The capacity of the 163 polling stations is only 163,000. 

Polling took place on two days for each constituency. I have worked 
out that 118 is the absolute maximum of officers that could be employed in 
this district. As each will officiate on 2 days, this wull give the equivalent 
of 236 officers, who would just be able to cope with the increased electorate. 
But it would probably be necessary to extend the election over three days 
for the Muhammadan constituencies or to indent on other districts for 
officers for the purpose. It is probable that only a very few of the larger 
districts are so situated. But all the districts could increase their presiding 
stafi by at least 10 per cent, if the days were hoiida 3 's. 

(d) Koxonnany days could he spared for polling? 


This would depend on Government, but the actual days of polling — 2 in 
some districts, 4 or even five in others — would require to be holidays. On. 
the days immediately preceding and succeeding the polling days only those 
officers employed at stations near their headquarters would be able to do 
their normal duties. 


(e) The number of women Fresiding Officers. 


The following districts would 
Chittagong 

Dacca .... 
Hooghly .... 
Jalpaiguri 
Midnapore 


be able to supply officials : — 
2 Murshidabad 

4 Mymensingh 

1 Bajshahi 

1 Tippera 

1 


2 

1 

2 


The 24-Parganas would probably be able to provide considerably more and 
in most districts possibly wives of officials might be enlisted, but their number 
would be small. 


In any case there would be sufficient^ to man only one or two polling 
stations in the headquarters of the district, where presumably they would 
be most needed. 

I should like to add a word about the si&Q of the areas served by each 
polling station. According to the standard prescribed, no polling station 
should serve an area of more than 150 square miles. In actual practice 
it will be found that the average area served is far smaller, e.g ,: — 


Chittagong . — ^Area 2,570 square miles, 82 polling stations, average area 
31 square miles. If 60 per cent, of the population vote each polling station 
will have to cater for 970 voters. 


Faridpur . — ^Area 2,356 square miles, 76 polling stations, average area 
31 square miles. If 60 per cent, vote, the average polling station wiE cater 
for 1,190 voters, 

Mymensingh .—-Aiesi, 6,237 square miles, 163 polling stations, average area 
38 square miles. If 60 per cent, vote the average polling station will cater 
for 1,445 voters. As we have seen the number of presi<fing officers is capable- 
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of increase but in some cases probably other officers will have to be enlisted 
from other districts or the number of polling days extended. 


Note by Mr. A. S. Larkin, I.C.S. 

Under the present arrangements with a small electorate, it is considered 
feasible to deal with only 350 voters in rural and 480 in urban areas. By 
increasing the election hours, we consider that 1,000 votes a day could be 
recorded in rural areas, if an eight-hour day is given provided that the 
number of illiterate voters is not excessive. Much of the existing slowness 
is due to the elaborate procedure, which has to be observed by the Presiding 
Officer in the ease of each voter, a procedure which in the case of an illiterate 
voter, becomes more elaborate. In the lat ter c ase, in addition to asking each 
voter {vide Bengal Electoral Regulations XXXV) three questions, he has to 
miark the ballot paper according to the voter’s wishes, so it can quite easily 
be imagined that it is impossible to deal with such voters with any great 
rapidity, as long as the procedure remains the same. I suggest that the 
following system could be adopted with advantage and it would simplify the 
labour of the Presiding Officer, particularly if the franchise is extended, thus 
increasing the number of illiterate voters: — ^ 

Voters should assemble in a compound outside the polling booth and 
should be kept in groups, e.0., mauza groups where the election is confined 
to one Union Board or Union Board groups, where the polling extends over 
3 or 4 or more Union Boards. If possible, a clerk or polling office? should 
be detailed to each group and he will deal with the voters in his own group 
only. Each voter will, go up to his polling officer and, if not objected to by 
the candidates’ agents — identifiers being produced, when necessary, will 
after a mark against his name in the electoral roll then be admitted 
through a gate to an inner enclosure, where the Presiding Officer will be 
waiting. His admittance to this enclosure will be sufficient proof for the 
Presimng Officer that the voter is qualified to vote. 

The question of abolishing the single ballot bos now in use in Bengal 
and substituting a box painted a different colour for each candidate was 
raised yesterday, I objected on the ground that the mofussilite is very 
vague about his colours, his colour scheme being mainly limited to black, 
white, and red. None of these would give any difficulty, but it is not im- 
probable that, owing to lack of party organisation and to a likelihood of an 
increased number of candidates when the new constitution comes into 
being, more colours than these may be necessary and blue, green, etc., 
will be introduced, causing a lot of jjonfusion to those who are colourblind. 
Nevertheless, the difficulty is not insurmountable and the experiment is 
well worth a trial. It is better than the present single box system and more 
likely to be satisfactory than the other proposal to have the candidates 
photograph over each box. This proposal is inconvenient because many 
people do not understand photographs and also because the candidate is 
unlikely to he known to many in the constituency. 

My reasons for suggesting the use of turnstiles are as follows: — 

(1) The turnstiles would automatically record each vote. ^ The numbers 

on the turnstiles would be shown to the candidates’ agents 
before and after the election and a certificate^ signed by them 
and the Presiding Officer would be taken. This would prevent 
any suspicion of doubtful counting at the Retinming Officers’ 
headquarters and would save all counting of votes, which now 
involves an extra day’s labour to the detriment of omex Govern- 
ment work. 

(2) Ballot papers would he unnecessary. 
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(3) After tlie election, there would be no necessity, as there is at 

present, to sew up the boxes in gunny, seal, and despatch them. 
All that the Presiding Officer would have to do would be to 
send the certificate referred to above. 

(4) There would be no spoilt ballot papers. 

(5) It is easier for people to pass through a turnstile than to have 

to fill up forms and deposit them in a box. 

(6) Secrecy would be greater than it is at present, as the Presiding 

Officer would not have to see illiterate voters passing through 
the turnstiles, unless they were in difficulty about their candi- 
dates particular one, which would be marked with his colour 
as well as his name, whereas now he must know for whom an 
illiterate man is voting. 

(7) The turnstiles would permit of a voter going out, but not returning. 

(8) No time would be spent by the voter or Presiding Officer in filling 

up papers. 

(9) At least 2,000 voters could be dealt with in one day and more 

where the voters are literate, which would reduce the polling 
days in congested areas. 

(10) A non-official could be the Presiding Officer, as the personal ele- 
ment woul<J not be so much in evidence as it is now owing to 
Eeason No. 1. 


Mr. R. N. GILCHRIST, Labour Commissiouer audl Deputy Secretary 
Commerce Department, Government of Bengal. 

1. The Chairman: Now, Mr. G-ilchrist, what exactly is your position 
in connection with labour? — I do the work connected with labour in ^he 
Bengal Government. I am Deputy Secretary in charge of the Commerce 
Department and of the Marine Department. I am also Begistrar of Trade 
Unions. 

2. You have special knowledge of what may be called industrial labour in 
this province? By industrial labour 1 mean factory labour. — Yes, Sir. The 
Factories Act conies within my department. 

3. Now could you give us a brief statement of the numbers and any 
special characteristics of factory labour in this province? — ^The actual number 
of workers in factories registered under the Factories Act in the last year 
of report was 563,877, or practically 564,000. 

4. How were they mostly employedf? In what main industries? — Over 
half were employed in the jute mills. Out of this number of 563,877 which 
I have mentioned, the number in the jute mills alone was 328,177. 

5. What are the other main industries P^Engineering, railway work- 
shops, jute presses as distinct from jute manufacturing concerns. There are 
very few cotton mills; cotton manufacturing is a very small industry as 
compared with Bombay. 

6. Any mines? — They come under the Mines Act. About 46,000 are em- 
ployed in the mines. The exact figures are given in the report of the 

^ Chief Inspector of Mines. This figure relates to Bengal alone. Most of the 
mines are in Bihar and Orissa. 

7. WHiere does most of the labour come from? Is it from Bengal alone 

or from other places also? — ^If you take the jute mills as typical, only 
one in every five belongs to Bengal. « 

8. WTiere do the rest come from?y-From North Bihar, South Bihar, the 
United Provinces, Orissa, Chota Nagpur, Madras and the Central Provinces. 
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9. Are they settlgd here for long periods, or only for short periods?— 
That is a diMcnlt question to answer. There has been no complete enquiry 
made on that particular point, and there are also no statistics. But when 
the Whitley Commission was here, we collected some figures along with 
the Jute Mills Association; and during last year I worked them up fc?r some 
other purposes. I have got some results which I may give here, though they 
have not yet been published. For the purpose of the enquiry we took a sample 
of about 75,000 employees. The figures show that about 60 to 65 per cent, 
had served for five years; the number that had served 10 years was between 
15 and 16 per cent, and 8 per cent, had served about 15 years. Between 
5 and 6 per cent, had served about 20 years. The percentage of those 
that had served above that was very small, almost microscopic. These 
figures, I may say, show not the length of service in the jute mill industry, 
but the length of service in individual mills. I have not got figures to show 
the length of service in the jute mill industry as a whole. 

10. Can you tell me something about the trade union organisation? 
Can you say anything about its character and strength in the industrial 
population? — This is shown in the reports of the Registrar of Trade Unions 
from year to year. As regards the jute mills, perhaps the following figures 
will give a general indication. I have already given the total number of 
employees in the jute mill industry for the last year for which we have a 
report, and in my last report as Registrar of Trade Unions, I showed that 
in the textile group of trade unions there was on^ registered trade union, 
with a total membership of 1,483. 

11. Is it a jute union? — Yes. 

12. That trade union is registered? — ^Yes. 

13. Are there any not registered? — I have got a record of a lai’ge number 
of labour bodies that have come into being before and since the Trade 
Unions Act came into force. 

14. They disappear, you mean.? — ^They disappear and re-appear, and do* 
al? sorts of things. 

15. Are there unions in the railway workshops? Are they well unionised 
or organised? — There is one purely railway workshop union. The workers 
are much better organised on the railways, but the unions are not neces- 
sarily railway workers’ unions; they are railivay unions. 

16. Can you give us any particulars about the railway unions.? — ^In the 
last year’s report five were given, with just over 42,400 members. 

17. Is there any union of importance in Bengal apart from the jute and 
railways? — Sailors. The Indian Seamen’s (Lascars) Union, the Quarter- 
masters Union and the Bengal Mai^ners Union, which represents employees 
on inland steamers, that is to say, river vessels. 

18. What is the total membership? — 21,696. 

19. I understand that in the jute group there is only one trade union 
and they have got 1,400 members out of 328,177, the total number of 
employees?— That is correct. The total number of jute employees this year 
is smaller than what 1 gave for 1930, because last year owing to the trade 
slump close on 60,000 employees were dismissed. 1931 figures have been 
compiled, but I have not got them yet. 

20. You would -have noticed that in the Whitley Commission’s Report a 
suggestion has been made that representation of labour might possibly be 
done through the medium of the trade unions. As in the case of landlords, 
commerce and others, special representation should he given to labour- 
special representatjpn as apart from the votes they^ poll in the general 
constituencies, by giving certain seats to the trade unions as such. That is 
the suggestion. Do you think that thfe trade unions to-day are sufficiently 
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well organised and are sufficiently representative to t)e constituencies for 
representation of what may be called subsidiary labour ? — It seems to me that 
quite a number of considerations have to be taken into account in this 
connection. One of the first is this — are we to recognise as trade unions, 
trade unions at large or registered trade unions? 

21. They definitely say registered trade unions. — My opinion is that trade 
unions at large cannot be used for the purpose. When we come to regis- 
•tered trade unions the first thing that appears to me to be of importance 
is the definition of a trade union. Under the Trade Unions Act (Section 2) 
a trade union means “ any combination, whether temporary or permanent, 
•formed primarily for the purpose of regulating the relations between 
workmen and employers or between workmen and workmen or between 
employers and employers or for imposing restrictive conditions on the 
conduct of any trade or business, and includes any federation of two or more 
trade unions It is important to note that a trade union is not necessarily 
a combination of workpeople. It may be ai combination of employers. 

22. Supposing the Act is altered, would a trade union be a satisfactory 
medium for labour representation in the legislature? — The Commission 
recommended some sort of tribunal for getting over the first difficulty. 

23. Assuming we get round the difficulty, would a trade union, using 
that word in the English sense of the word, be a proper medium.? — My 
answer to this is that the present stage, the trade unions excluding the 
employers’ unions, are not very well organised (I might say that the Indian 
Jute Mills Association is a registered trade union). The total number 
represented by the registered trade unions, is about 73,956, say, 74,000. 

24. Out of a total labour force of? — ^Under the Factories Act, the number 
is over 5^ lakhs, and under the Mines Act about one half lakh. There are 
other workers such as dock employees, municipal employees, and big class 
'Of general labourers or coolies, who are not included in these numbers. 

25. Major Milner: Assuming other interests are specially represented as 
indicated by the Chairman, you agree that representation through the tr^de 
unions is the only practicable method of getting effective representation of ^ 
labour as opposed to capital? — No, I prefer nomination. 

26. Assuming nomination is ruled out, trade unions are the only organised 
labour, are they not? — They are the only organizations. 

27. That being so, do you not agree with the conclusion reached by the 
Whitley Commission that that would be a satisfactory means of giving 
-special representation to labour, assuming special representation was given 
to capital ?^ — ^Assuming nomination is impossible, that seems to be the only 
way -fchat is left. 

28. Khan Bahadur Aziz-ul-JELugue : In Bengal most of the labourers are 
confined to three particular places, the tea planting labourers in Jalpaiguri, 
the jute workers near about Calcutta and railway workers in one or two 
places. They are concentrated in three definite areas. — It is perfectly true 
’that there are well-defined industrial areas round about Calcutta and 
Jalpaiguri, but there is also the coal mining area round about AsansoJ. 
And there is the ju-fce pressing area round about Narayanganj and Serajganj 
and in Eastern Bengal generally. 

29. Is it possible to divide Bengal territorially to give representation to 
“labour? If labour representation is given to those areas and confined to a 

certain class of wage earners, practically it would mean labour repre- 
-sentation? — ^Theoretically there seems to be no objection to that. But the 
difficulty is in making the electoral roll. One of the greatest difficulties is 
fixing the unit which is to vote. Is the unit to be a certain area of Bengal 
or the worker as such? If it is to be the worker, I can ’I see any possibility 
of keeping an electoral roll because ofi the fluidity of labour. 

30. You think that the fluidity of labour is such in labour areas as to 
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make real effective representation impossible? — If we take tiie jute area, we 
find two distinct classes of workers on the two sides of Calcutta. On the 
southern side, there is a big proportion of Bengali employees. On the north 
side, the preponderating majority are up-coimtrymen. The Bengalis are more- 
or less permanent residents and live in the surrounding villages. On the 
north side, the up-country people come to Bengal for two years, nine months 
and so on, and go back regular iy to their homes. 

31. Most of the operatives so far as the north side of Calcutta is con- 
cerned are non-Bengalis? — In one big industrial area, for example, 90- 
per cent, of the inhabitants are up-country men. 

32. Supposing the Calcutta Municipality sent one member to the Council, 
will that or will that not give representation to labour? — It would give 
representation to labour in a way. But it would be for Bengali labour, not 
for foreign labour in Bengal. 

33. Lord Dujferhi: If adult suffrage is given in one form or another 
don’t you think that labour will have an important part in returning 
representatives? Their numbers are such that it would be possible for them, 
to control other constituencies? — I can scarcely answer that question, as I 
do not know what the qualifications for the general constituencies will be. 
But I may point out that in the southern jute mill area there is a big 
proportion of Bengali labour, which would take part in the ordinary voting 
provided the franchise is given to them. 

34. They will play a large part because their i3?umbers are large? — Yes. 

35. Even under those circumstances you are content with nomination 
or you might prefer representation to come through the trade unions repre- 
senting the great mass of the workers? You want only noniinati^? — ^Yes. 
There is one variation of nomination that has occurred to me, but I do 
not know if the Chairman will permit me to mention it at the present stage. 
That is the principle of Article 389 of the Treaty of Peace, the Versailles 
Treaty. It is the principle which is used in nominating both employer and 
labour representatives for the International Labour Conferences at Geneva. 
Anticle 389 requires the members of the International Labour Organization, 
bhat is to say, the Governments, to nominate non-Government delegates 
and advisers in agreement with the industrial organizations, if such 
organizations exist, which are most representative of employers or work 
people as the case may be, in their respective countries. The ultimate 
power of nomination rests with the Government, but Government under the 
Treaty of Peace mnst consult representative organisations of employers 
before nominating employers’ delegates and advisers, and of workers for 
the workers’ delegates and advisers. Possibly some scheme might be worked 
out whereby Government might take into consideration nominations made 
by registered trade unions, but the final power of making the nomination 
must be reserved for Government. -• 

36. If you form the workers into groups, the sirdar would have too much 
influence and either he or his nominees would ordinarily be returned? — I’d 
expect the sirdar’s nominees to be returned always. 

37. Has your experience been that the sirdars or their nominees are 
returned in trade unions — ^I could not answer that question because trade- 
unions have been managed very largely by people who are not work people 
themselves. The work people, the actual manual workers, are not sirfiB.- 
ciently educated to run a registered trade union. Management requires^ 
a certain amount of literacy in order that the rules might be observed and* 
accounts kept properly. 

38. Nevertheless the sirdar is the servant of the employers and any 
influence that he can exercise will be exercised in favour of the employers ? — 
The sirdar as the sel'vant of the employer may possibly do so, but it may be, 
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on the other hand, in the interests of the sirdar to see that the work- 
people are properly looked after. Sirdars get an iruDome not only from 
the employers hut from their own people. 

39. If the sirdar had influence in the trade unions, that would be an 
additional reason for not giving representation through the trade unions? — 1 
would hardly say that. If you look on the sirdar as equivalent to the foreman 
in England, I don’t know that you could argue that, because the foreman 
uses a good deal of influence amongst the operatives, he should not get a 
vote. 

40. That would apply to the group system also? — Possibly it would 

apply to the group system also. The real problem seems to be that as most 
workmen are little educated, it is diMcult to apply any ;r 

representation. 

41. The sirdars generally exercise their influence in the wrong way? — it 
depends. That influence tvill be exei'cised is all I can say. The sirdar 
will certainly have a powerful influence in a group system. 

42. And in trade unions .P — ^In some trade unions. 

43. Dr. Ambedkar: I thought you said that the best method of giving 
representation to labour in the legislature was for the Government to 
nominate out of a panel selected by labour organisations? — I said nomination. 
Nomination is the method I am in favour of. Let Government consider 
all the circumstances oi^ the case and nominate the persons best fitted to 
represent the interests of labour. If nomination was absolutely impossible, 
a variation of Article 389 of the Treaty of Peace might be tried. 

44. "V\8iy do you favour this particular system to election? — Because, in 
the present stage of trade union development, I can’t say that there is a 
sufficient number of trade unions well enough organised to be fully repre- 
sentative of labour. There is another noint too. Some adequate labour 
representation is required in the centre also. Now take our biggest group — 
the railway group. It has 42,500 members. There would be much more 
point in sending the railway representatives to the Central Legislature, 
because the local Government has nothing to do with the railways. Similarly 
is the case of lascars and quartermasters. The local Government has nothing 
to do with merchant shipping — it used to have, but not now. 

45. That would not necessarily be inconsistent with the system of elec- 
tion? — No. But under nomination the local Government could exercise 
their judgment in selecting representatives from a group put forward by 
registered trade unions. 

46. If it is possible for the labour organizations to organize themselves 
in order to select men, what is the difficulty for the same organizations 
electing men? — 1 just now said that out*of a total strength of about 350,000 
in the jute industry only 1,500 are members of the one registered textile 
trade union. The trade unions are not yet fully representative, and 
Government could select from all labour interests. 

47. You mean to say that many are outside the trade union ?-^There are 
only 1,600 in it. 

48. Would their point of view be necessarily different? Do you think 
that those who are outside the organization would necessarily take a 
different view? — ^Probably not. In the particular case I have given it might 

"happen, because a large majority of them are up-country people. They do 
not represent Bengalis at all, and they might not take the same view. In 
practice, what we do in the local Government when any question affecting 
labour arises is that we ask all the registered trade unions for their opinion, 
to see if they have got anything to say. They are not representative but 
they are the only organisations you can get to. 
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49. Mr. Butler: }3o you consider that if the trade unions begin to play 
^ome part in these elections, that would distract them from their industrial 
work ? — ^Yes. 

50. Sir Muhammad Yakub: Do you think that labour in Bengal h suffi- 
oiently strong so as to be entitled to have separate representation in the 
Council? — This is a matter on which I cannot express an opinion because 
it is a problem on which Government has to decide. I am only giving 
my personal opinion. 

51. Are the railway trade unions really organised by those who are 
actually working, by the working class? — If I had had the time, I would 
have brought the register of trade unions and you would have been able to 
judge for yourself. A very large number of those who are managing trade 
‘Unions are not actually working people. But it depends on the trade union. 
'There is, for instance, the union of quartermasters of Calcutta. They run 
their own union, in the main, but not entirely by themselves. There are 
other unions — ^the jute mill union, for example, — ^which are not entirely 
run by persons employed in the industry. 

52. If labour is allowed to have separate representation in the Bengal 
Council, and if it is decided that there should not be representation through 
trade unions, what other electorate would you suggest for labour? — I cannot 
•conceive of any, except nomination, which, I take it^ is ruled out. I cannot 
conceive of a group system working. 

53. You would not give them direct franchise on their own qualifications? 
— If they came into the general constituencies, but you are asking something 
to be decided by the Government of Bengal. I would point out '%he diffi- 
culty in the case of an up-country labourer who does not belong to Bengal. 

54. Sir Ernest Bennett: A very large proportion of the jute mill workers 
are non-Bengalis, "^at is their status? Do they come for a certain period 
to earn their living and go hack? — ^They come here from up-country villages 
to make a little money, part of which they send home to their village. 
TlJfey may come for one year or two, or more. We have no definite figures 
for all workers. 

***■»♦#*# 

55. Have your trade unions, such as they are, any political side, in 
actual practice? — No. There is a definite section in the Trade Unions Act 
which allows them to have political funds, but there is no such fund. 

66. They are not a very politically conscious body? — No. 

57. The Eon'hle Mary Bickford: Is there any substantial number of 
women engaged in Bengal in the jute mills or elsewhere? ^Yes. In the 
jute mill industry the number of adult women is about 52,000. There is a 
small number of girls under 15 also employed. 

58. Are they engaged in other industries to any substantial extent? — 
In cotton to a certain extent. The total number of adult women employed 
in cotton mills was close to 2,000 in 1930. 

59. Are any of the 52,000 women just mentioned by you as being engaged 
in jute mills, members of the Union? — I could not speak off hand, but I 
think not. The number of women in trade unions is exceedingly small. 
The actual number shown in the latest return, among a total of 73,395 
people in the register of trade unions, in 1931, was only 561. 

60. If the trade unions were taken as an electorate, it would be un- 
representative of women workers? — Yes. 

61. Sir Sunder Singh Majithia: You say that 90 per cent, come from 
outside the province ?— Only in one big mill municipality called Tittaghur. 
Taking the jute mills, as a whole, I would say that four-fifths of them come 
from outside Bengal. 
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62. Sir John Kerr: You could not conceive any system of election for the- 
labouring class in the Council? I would like you to consider the application 
of the group system. Supposing it was decided to give the franchise to- 
labourers in the jute mills. The labourers amount to over 300,000. Suppose- 
you divided them into groups of 20 and told each group to elect one of 
their number to be their mukhia. That would give you a total of 15,000 
mukhias. If you kept the sirdars out of the groups you would have no 
sirdars elected as mukhias. Do you see any objection to a system of that 
kind? — The chief difficulty I see is the forming of groups. You would be- 
forming groups of foreigners to Bengal, of persons wffiose stay here is indeter- 
minate, who are always going and coming. Your group would be the basis- 
of the electoral roll, and would be an extremely fluctuating one. 

63. It would not be the basis of the electoral roll. You could say that 
nobody was to be admitted into a group unless he was working in the mill, 
for six months or a year. But the point is that all the people who were 
working on a particular day would be divided by some Government officer 
into groups, and on the spot would elect their mukhia to vote on their 
behalf. Would that not be sufficiently representative labour for all practical" 
purposes? — At least, you would get all the labour in that area on that one 
day. 

64. Those 15,000 would really represent labour in the jute mills? — Yes^ 
they would be almost c'ompletely I'epresentative, hr theory. 

65. Do you see any reason why you should not have a similar systenr 
for labour on^ the railways, in the coal mines, etc. ? — It seems to me very 
difficult f-practically. One cannot picture a Government officer going round 
to a mill, employing say 5,000 people; and arranging groups of twenty, in 
one day. It would upset the working of the mill and a lot of explanation^ 
would be necessary, if labour trouble were to Be avoided. 

66. Sir Zulfiqar All Khan: You said that the strength of the trade unions 

was 1,400? — Only of one trade union, in the jute mill industry, but for all 
labour included in Bengal the number is 74,000, 'f 

67. This is scattered all over the province — Mainly concentrated in. 
Calcutta. One or two are organised outside Calcutta. 

68. Is there any literacy among these people? — ^Yes, but I cannot deter- 
mine the extent until we get the new census report. But it is not very' 
great. 

69. Is there any political consciousness among these people? — ^I should 
not say that there is a very strong political consciousness among these people 
they are not easily affected by political movements, 

70. Sir John Kerr: You say a very large proportion of these labourers- 
come from outside the province and f^re not interested in Bengal affairs. 
But qua labour, they are interested in the Bengal regulations for labour, 
and, that being so, it is desirable that they should he represented in the 
Council of the Government of Bengal from wheresoever they may come? — 
That depends on the attitude adopted towards the franchise as a whole. 

71. Mr. Qhatterjee : Would not these mukhias also constitute a floating'. 
population? — I should think they would. 

72. As far as your experience goes, have you found these non-Bengal' 
labourers taking any interest in the political problems of Bengal in any 
way? — Not in my experience. 

73. Mr. Moy: You say that one-fifth of all these people are Bengalis,, 
and all the rest foreigners. If all these labourers were given representation^ 
in the Council, do you think that the occasion may arise where the interests - 
of the foreign labourers may be diflei'ent from those of the local labourers ? — 
It might be. 

74. Maulvi Tamizuddin Khan: How are these labourers housed? Do they 
all live in barracks provided by their employers, or do they live in houses:* 
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rented by tkemsel^^es ? — considerable proportion, about 30 per cent., 
live in bouses provided by tbe jute mills. Tbe rest live in the surrounding 
towns in houses privately owned. Many of these houses are owned by the 
sirdars, and the men of a sirdar’s group live in his houses and p]^y rent 
to him. 

75. If quaiiheation for a vote is payment of some sort of tax, could you 
tell us what percentage of labourers could be enfranchised, if some property 
qualification was set up? — could not tell you without a special enquiry. 

76. Major Milner: The point has been made that the trade unions are 
not representative. They may not be representative in point of numbers, 
but are they not truly representative in point of interest of those engaged 
in the particular industry connected with the trade union? — I should say 
that there is a great deal to be said for that point of view. Even if a 
trade union is small, it does its best to represent the views of the industry 
in which its members work. 

##***•*** 

77. The Chairman: I would like to ask one general question. Do you 
think the trade union movement is growing in strength in^ this country, 
and that the special conditions which seem to exist now will rapidly, or 
reasonably so, disappear. Are the embryo organisations -growing in strength — 
Yes, judging by our numbers. This year is an unfortunate year because of the 
general slump," but the movement is growing. 
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2. Resolved that the Bangiya Jana Sangha which represents the views 
of all Backward and Depressed Class Hindus of Bengal is of opinion that 
these classes should be repi*esented by reserved seats in the Provincial and 
Central Legislatures and all self-governing institutions in proportion to their 
number through Joint Electorate. 

3. Resolved that in the matter of consideration of the question of 
Franchise for the Backward Classes, the communities which are considered 

:as untouchables (i.6., whose water is not taken by so-called higher classes) 
^should be considered as the Backward and Depressed Classes who will be 
-entitled to special representation by reserved seats through Joint Electorate. 

4. Resolved that this Sangha# strongly supports and demands Adult 
Franchise. 

I beg to add that this Sangha represents the view of almost all the 
important sections of the Backward Classes of Hindu Community, such as 
Bajbansis, Kapali, SutradhaL-, Rajak,^ Foundra-Khatriya, Begra-Eshatriya, 
Mali, Patni, Rishis, Kalus, Sahas, Kaibartas and Namasudras, etc. 


Mr. BHAGIRATH CHANDRA DASSn , , . , 

M.A., B.L. (Representing the Bangiya Jan 

JRaiSaheb PANCHANAN BURMA, C Sangha. 

M.B.E., M.L.C. ^ 

1. The Chairman ; Will you tell us what castes you would include undp 
^the head of depT.esied classes? — the words “ depressed classes are taken in 
ttheir truest I lyould say that in Bengal there is really no depressed 
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class. By depressed class one means those whose touch is pollution. In 
Bengal we know the Mehtar is really of the depressed class. But still the 
depressed class has got a peculiar meaning in Bengal, and generally 
include those classes who are untouchable in so much as water is not taken 
from them by high-caste Hindus. 

2. "Would disability to draw water from the same well and denial of 
access to temples also be included? — There is no disability in Bengal to 
draw water from wells. 

S. Denial of access to temples — ^To some classes and some temples, 
not to all, as is the case in the western provinces. In Bengal there is not 
this disability, but there is some restriction. 

4. Which castes would you say would be untouchable in the sense of 
denial of access to temples — ^All classes whose water is not taken by the 
higher classes. 

5. Dr. Aoiihedkar : Yours is an organisation which represents what are 
called the Backward Classes phis the depressed classes.^ — There are some 
classes who are more backward than others. They want to be classed as^ 
depressed. 

6. Your organisation Irep resents these two classes, the backward and 
the depressed — Yes. 

7. Are there organisations in this province exclusively for the depressed, 
classes as distinct from the backward classes? — ^If I say “ Yes that would’ 
be no answer. There is an association called the Depressed Classes’ Asso*^ 
ciation, but I know that one or two classes have given another name to 
their organisation, calling it the Depressed Classes’ Association. 

8. What are called the depressed classes as distinct from the back- 
ward classes? Do they have a separate organisation of their own.? — have 
already answered that. 

9. What have you answered? I want to know if it is a fact or not 
a fact. — We hear of the name, but I give it its true character. Practically 
there is only one community, having one association and having a general 
name called the depressed classes, but they are not really depressed classes. 

10. Does the Bengal Government for the purposes of administration make 
a distinction between depressed classes, as such, and backward classes, as 
such? — Not between depressed and backward. They class them all together. 

11. Does not the census of the Bengal Government make a distinction 
between depressed classes, as such, and bapkward classes? — No. 

12. Is there not a special heading and a special chapter in the census 
of 1921, describing the depressed classes as such, and as distinguished from 
the backward classes? — ^It is very difficult to define the term depressed”,, 
and to give the real enumeration- of those classes called depressed. 

13. I am not trying to score a point over you. Impossible as the task 
was, the Bengal Government has attempted to define or describe the classes 
which are called depressed classes as distinguished from the backward 
classes. — But you will also find that in the Gazette of 1930 they have 



14. Have you gone through this volume submitted to the Government 
by the Simon Commission — 1 have read it, but not gone through it. 


Ifi. The main mass of the untouchables are those ^mentioned by the 
Bengal Government at page 10 of the Report on the working of the Re 7 
formed Constitution, in Bengal 1921-27? — ^Yes. 
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16. But then, the figure given there is the same as that shown in the 
Census of 1921?— Yes. 

17. That does not include the backward classes? This total* of 11 J 
millions given here does not include the backward classes — These com- 
munities may be described both as depressed and backward. 

*»****** 


18. This association of yours was started in 1921? — ^In 1922. 

19. Am I right in saying that the depressed classes refused to have 
anything to do with your association? — One community kept aloof at 
first, but the major portion of it is now there. 

20. Am I right in suggesting that you want to mix up with the back- 
ward classes, as otherwise, you would have no legs to stand upon? — No, no. 
Most of the depressed classes are still with us. 


21. The Chairman: What do you estimate is the total number of the 
depressed classes and the backward classes taken together — On a rough 
estimate it may be taken as 11^ millions. ^ 


******** 


22. If a separate electorate is granted to the depressed classes and the 
backward classes, whom will you enfranchise for that electorate?— We may 
lower the qualifications and give the vote to persons paying union rates 
and cess and also to persons who have some occupation. 

23. Lord Duffeiin: What is the difference between the backward classes 
you represent and the depressed classes of the other communities ? — (Bai Sahel) 
Fanchanan Burma) : Among the Muhammadans, there is no social distinction. 
The backward classes among the Hindus have not got political consciousness, 
but among the Muhammadans, on account of their organised ;propaganda, 
there is political consciousness. For the purpose of public service appoint- 
ments, the depressed and backward classes are put together. In the rules for 
the recruitment of candidates for the public service published in the Gazette 
in May, 1929, they have given the definition of depressed classes. Their 
number is 56. These are the classes who are classed as one in the ^nsus 
Report of 1921. Mr. Thompson, the Census Superintendent, has also given a 
list of depressed classes. In Bengal, in fact, the depressed classes are the 
same as backward classes. You cannot draw a line between the two. ^When 
the Saddler Commission came to India in 1925 there was an enumeration of 
the so-called depressed classes made. That was taken as the basis for our 
classification by the Education department. They made a list of them and 
that list is still going on. In this list my caste is mentioned as Bajbansi, 
If you look at the map of Northern Bengal you will find that there 
community preponderates over all others. 

24. Khan Bahadur A&i^-ul-Buque : I want the witness to be clear on 
that point. I am under the impression that in some parts of Bengal the 
depressed classes form the preponderating element of the Hindu community. 
Is that so or not?— That depends upon the definition of the term. 

25. My question is that, in the constituencies as they are at present. 
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aud witli tbe fraiicliise qualifications lowered, what cliance have you of 
sending your representatives oxit of 100 m the whole of Bengal.^ — Out of 
100 men5berSj if the franchise is lowered, there is a "chance of niy community 
returning a greater number of representatives than now. 

26. Eouglily, what will their number be.^ — (Mr, Bhagiratk Chandra Bass): 
Now we are returning 10 or 12 members. Hereafter we may return 20 or 26. 


27. Now, so far as you are concerned, have you informed the Govern- 
ment as to what communities are to be considered as depressed classes.® 
Or are you satisfied with the classification made in the census report.® — 
The Government never asked for our opinion and we are not consulted in 
these matters. 


28. "Will you kindly therefore send us a list of classes whom you consider 
as depressed classes .®— Yes, if you want. 

. 29. You have asked for reserved seats in the provincial legislature through 
joint electorates .P — ^Yes. 

30. Wffat percentage do you claim.® — We have claimed seats in -pro- 
portion to our population. 

31. Are you in favour of the direct system or the indirect system? — We are 
opposed to the group system. 


32. Mr. Basil: Now, Mr. Das, can you tell us whether in the present 
Bengal Legislative Council there are 46 Hindu members from the general 
constituencies? Am I not right in saying that about eight out of these elected 
members belong to the depressed’ classes, one from Rapur, one from Jessore 
and so on? — Yes, but I would rather call them backward classes. 

33. Do you agree with the statement in the report of the Auxiliary 
Committee of the Indian Statutory Commission, which is to this effect : ‘ ‘ The 

recent progress made by the backward communities has been remarkable 

and the most gratifying feature is the improvement of their economic position 

......the growth of education among them would show that they speedily 

emerge from the position of backward classes ’b That review was for the 
period from 1922 to 1927. Do^ you agi'ee that since 1927, for the last five 
5^ears, the backward classes, specially the Naraasudras, have made more remark- 
able progress? — agree that some backward classes have made some progress, 

34. You have already told us that so far as the great public' temples of 
"Bengal are concerned— I am talking of big temples like the Kalighat temple, 
the Dakshineswar temple and such temples—, there is no difficulty about 
admission of the backward classes, is it not so? — ^Yes, hut there are many other 
semi-public temples into which these classes do not get admission. 
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85. Mr. Chatterjee : Are you aware of the well established ethnological fact, 
that no Bengalee, from the Brahman downwards, has pure blood in l^im ? — X 
do not dare to answer that question. 

36. I ask you to dare it. That is the conclusion arrived at by Sir Herbert 
Risley and followed by other scholars, that in Bengal you do not find any pure 
blooded man at all. It is true that many of the depressed classes do not 
inter-dine with me. I am a depressed class man. Is not that so.^ — That is 
a very dij0&cult question to answer. That requires much study and 
investigation. 

37. Are you aware of the fact that the G-overnment have grouped together 
a large number of sub-castes and called them depressed classes? Is it not a 
fact that as between these classes, these sub-eastes, there is no intex’-dining 
and no inter-marriage, nor any kind of social communion at all.P — Yes, it is- 
a fact. 

38. Do you therefore realise the difficulty of members of these sub- 
castes repx’esenting or claiming to represent the other sub-castes? — I shall 
answer the question in this way. Though they may stand separate, common 
interest will induce them all to have a common platform. 

39. Do you say that my friend Mr. Mallick can be your representative, or 
the Baja oi ISIashipur, or the Zamindar of Jalpaiguri, or other zamindars of 
East Bengal? Will the depressed classes stand the idea of these Substantial 
people or my friend Mr. Mallick,, a member of the Namasudp community, 
claiming to represent them? — I already answered your question in a way. 
Sentiment stands against their representing us. I have considered their views. 
They may think that if a member of a backward community is returned, 
probably he will try to protect the interests of all the backward classes. But 

answer frankly, sentiment is against it. 

40. Is it not a fact that Brahmans and other high caste people accept 
service under men of the so-called depressed classes? — Yes, 


*.*****# 


41. Khan Bahadur Abdul Mumin: If separate electorates were established, 
do you think that a Rajbansi of Jalpaiguri would like to be represented 
by a Santal or a Namasudra from Noakhali for instance? — ^Yoii have given 
only examples, but you have not mentioned any particular community or 
instance. As I told you, there will be difficulty in the matter contemplated 
by you. And the reason is this. ' Sentiment stands against it. I have 
consulted many of our men. They say that though in some cases sentiment 
stands against us, common interest may induce all of them to come to the 
same platform. 

42. I want to know whether you can compel a Bajbansi of Jalpaiguri ^ to 
be represented by one of these 18 classes you have mentioned and not give 
him the option of being represented by any one from Jalpaiguri. Don’t you" 
thinlv that the latter would represent his case better ? — We cannot say anything 
hard and fast. Some sort of compulsion necessarily comes in in some eases, 
I think. 

43. Would you like that compulsion ? — ^If you ask my personal view about 
it, I would like it. But there may b® some communities wffio may not like 
that idea. 
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I.-^PROVINCIAL LEGISLATURES. 

3. The questionnaire points out that it is the intention that the Governors^ 
Provinces are to become responsibly governed units, and postulates that the 
electorates must be so widened that the legislatures to which responsibility 
is to be entrusted will be representative of the general mass of the population 
and that no important section of the community will lack the means of 
expressing its needs and its opinion. The Franchise Sub-Committee of the 
Round Table Conference were of opinion that adult suffrage was the goal 
to be ultimately attained, but the majority did not think that it was practi- 
cable to reach this goal immediately, and recommended “ the immediate 
increase of the electorate so as to enfranchise not less than 10 per cent, of 
the population, and indeed a larger number — ^but not more than 25 per 
cent, of the total population— if that should, on full investigation, be found 
practicable and desirable 

Questions 1 (a), (b) & (c) Extension of the Franchise. 

4. In these circumstiinces, the Franchise Sub-Committee invite opinions 

(a) as to the means by which the existing franchise for the provincial legisla- 
ture can be extended so as to include 10 per cent, of the population in 
the Electoral Roll : (b) as to whether it is thought that such an electorate 
will be dhpable of casting an intelligent vote : and (c) as to whether it is 
considered that the electorate on this basis would be administratively 
manageable. The Joint Committee propose to deal with these questions 
together. In doing so, it is necessary to consider the existing qualifications 
of an elector. These qualifications, which apply in the case of all constituen- 
cies, urban or rural, throughout the province, except in the case of Calcutta, 
are as follows : — ^ 

In addition to having a place of residence in the constituency, a ^ 
person, to be qualified as an elector, must either — 

(1) pay municipal taxes or fees, the minimum generally applicable 

being Rs. 1-8 per annum: or road and public works cess of 
not less than Re. 1 : or chowkidari tax or union rate of not 
less than Rs. 2 : or income tax : 
or 

(2) be a retired soldier. , 

5. So far as rural areas are concerned, the principal point that strikes 
the Joint Committee with regard to tfie existing qualifications, as detailed 
above, is that many persons are not provided for who have more right to be 
enfranchised than some of those to whom the system gives votes. The road 
cess qualification, for example, is definitely wrong in principle. To begin 
with, the payment of road cess in rural areas is not analogous to the pay- 
ment of municipal taxes in towns, or to the payment of income tax on non- 
agricultural incomes, although the schedule of qualifications suggests that 
all are on the same basis. The actual cultivator pays to* his immediate 
superior, along with the rent for the land he cultivates, road cess based 

"on that rent, and the amount that he pays to his superior on this account 
itt half an aima in the rupee; the superior pays, in turn, to the superior 
immediately over him, road cess of one anna on the same valuation (i.e,, 
the rent paid by the cultivator) less half an anna on the rent that he himself 
pays; and so on until the landlord pays to the Government one anna on 
the same valuation less half an anna on the rent which is, in this case, of 
■course the land revenue. ^ 

6. To take on example, a cultivator A pays Rs. 30 in rent for ten acres 
of land, an area that represents a large holding and makes him one of the 
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substantial ryots of ..the village, but his road cess is only fifteen annas. 
He pays the rent to a middleman, B, who himself in ttirn pays Bs. 24 on 
account of the holding to his next superior, C, in the scale of subinfeudation. 
The amount of road cess paid by B is one anna on Rs. 30, minus half an 
anna on Rs. 24, that is Rs- 1-2. B is qualified as a voter because hfe pays 
more than Re. 1 road cess, whereas A is not qualified. On the other hand 
B makes only Rs. 6 a year profit out of the land, while A, if he grew jute, 
and his family and he provided the labour, might make as much as Rs. 1,000 
from it. To look at the position in another way:- — 


A pays to B — 

Rent 

Road Cess 

B pays to C — 

Rent 

Road Cess 
B therefore retains 


Rs. A. 

p. 

Rs. A. 

3D 0 

0 


0 15 

0 

30 15 



24 0 

0 


1 2 

0 

25 2 





5 13 


In reality therefore, he pays only three annas in cess, the difference between 
the rent that he receives from A and the rent that he pays to B being Rs. 6. 

7. This example serves to illustrate the point that the Joint Committee 
desire to make, namely that, if road cess is to be a normal basis of Qualifica- 
tion, it is not the nominal amount of cess paid by a person to his superior 
that should be reckoned as qualifying him, but the amount that he actually 
pays out of his own pocket. It may very well be, the case that, in an 
instance such as has been cited, A, being a substantial cultivator, will be 
qualified by reason of his paying chowkidari tax, but the_ important point 
is ‘Shat the road cess qualification is not only wrong in principle, but probably 
quite unnecessary. It brings in, as voters, a class of very small middlemen 
who should not be qualified at all, and a limited number of substantial 
persons who are also mahajans and should be paying chowkidari tax some- 
where and in all probability income tax as well. In these circumstances the 
Joint Committee are inclined to think that the road cess qualification might 
be dispensed with altogether, particularly if, for example, the qualifying 
amount of the chowkidari tax were reduced from Rs. 2 to Re. 1 or even to 
12 annas, because this reduction would bring in most of the people of any 
substance. If the road cess is to be retained the basis should be modified 
on the lines suggested above; but even then there will be difficulties, because 
the Cess Roll shows only the amoun'k of cess which each person has to pay, 
and offers no easy means of discovering how much cess he receives. 

8. So far the remarks of the Joint Committee have been destructive rather 
than constructive, but (as they have endeavoured to show) they consider 
the road cess to be an unsatisfactory basis, and they have thought it advisable 
that they should give their reasons for this point of view. It is more difficult 
to suggest possible substitutes other than, say, the reduction of the amount 
of chowkidari tax which should qualify. It is to be remembered that assess- 
ments of rent cess and taxes in this country are made rather upon the family 
holding or holdings than upon the individual. When the franchise is strictly • 
limited, it is sufficient to base the qualification upon some such assessment, 
and it will let in the head of each of the substantial families, hut when the 
franchise is to be widened, a satisfactory result will not be obtained hy 
lowering the qualification based on a similar assessment, for that will bring 
in the heads of a number of less substantial families but still include only 
one of the co-sharers in the larger holdings. The Joip.t Committee feel that 
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the more substantial cultivators in Bengal have a real ^take in the country 
and are usually shrewd enough on matters in which they are directly affected. 
In the jute growing districts of Bengal, for example, they have ordinarily a 
closer acquaintance with the movements of the jute market, and the reasons 
tor thetn, than they are sometimes given credit for. 

9. The Record of Rights has now been almost completed for Bengal, and 
the Joint Committee feel that it is worthy of careful examination whether a 
franchise system based upon the Record of Rights would not be feasible, a 
system which would include say, the cultivator who had four acres in his 
own possession, or a share equivalent to four acres in a larger holding, and 
the middleman who had a nett income (rent received less rent paid) of Rs. 50 
a year. The Record of Rights is in some districts a number of years old, 
and many changes will have taken place through death and inheritance 
but, apart from tbis, all the information required is in the Record. Some 
expense would be involved, but it should not be a matter of great difficulty 
to prepare a draft roll from the Record village by village. That the same 
person often has a number of separate holdings would bring in some compli- 
cations, but the draft roll would not be expected to be perfect, and it 
would be necessary that it should be attested in the locality in the same 
manner as, but with much less elaboration than, the Settlement Record is 
attested. Provided no attempt were made to finish this in a short period 
it would not appear that such attestation would be an impossible task. 
The Circle Officer would be responsible; it would be a task which would 
bring him into immediate contact with the population of his charge; the 
Union Board members would be available to assist, and during the monsoon 
period tlse services^ of employees of the Settlement Department might be 
lent. The Roll, if it included 10 per cent, of the whole male population, 
would after all be only one-twentietb as bulky as the census schedules, and 
these are filled up entirely by voluntary agency. The system could be 
extended only later to districts where the Record of Rights is not yet com- 
plete or where the Tillage Self-Government Act has not yet been extended. 
It must also be recognised that a very considerable expense would be involved 
but, on the other hand, there would be much educative value to the public in 
seeing the Roil prepared in such a manner; and once prepared, its revision ^ 
would present much less difficulty than its original preparation. 

10. The foregoing suggestion relates to rural areas. In the case of urban 
areas there is not the same urgent need for altering the existing basis, 
which on the whole, and with the exception noted below, probably works 
satisfactorily enough. Difficulties may arise in practice in balancing the 
votes of the rural areas and the urban areas, hut this can he overcome, in 
some cases at any rate, by having separate urban and rural constituencies. 
It is recognised that this separation cannot always be effected, because in 
many districts in a' province such as Bengal, where the urban population 
is relatively small as compared with that of the rural areas, it would be 
necessary to group together, to form one constituency, a number of towns 
scattered over a wide area in different districts, an expedient that would 
not in practice work well. Another reason why the need for increasing the 
number of voters is not so urgent in the towns as in the rural ai^eas is that 
in any case, because of the greater facilities available to the town voter, 
a much larger proportion of the voters on the urban rolls will always vote 
than in the case of the rural voters. The exception to which the Joint 
"Committee have referred at the outset of this paragraph I'elates to the 
position of the skilled artisan class. No adequate provision is made for 
this class in the present franchise, and the Joint Committee realise the 
difficulties that exist in providing for it, because the skilled mistry is not 
.ordinarily a rate-payer; even if he occupies a shop in the bazar he does 
so only as the employee of the owner* The Joint Committee find it a diffi- 
cult matter to suggest any method of meeting satisfactorily the position of 
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the artisan who is not employed in an organised industry; but they draw 
attention to the problem. 

11. To sum up, with regard to the first three questions, the Joint Com- 
mittee think that the suggestions which they have made for the eateiision 
of the franchise might be examined. They believe that the electorate that 
would be obtained, by bringing in the actual cultivator to a much greater 
extent than is done at present, would be capable of exercising a vote not 
less in^lligent than is possible with the existing electorate. And they do 
not think that, from the point of view of administrative management, the 
difficulties to be tackled should be insuperable. With regard to question (e), 
relating to the extent to which it might be practicable and desirable to 
enlarge the roll, the Joint Committee think that it should be sufficient, for 
the time being, to endeavour to bring in ten per cent, of the population. 
They consider that a jump to twenty-five per cent, would be neither manage- 
able nor prudent. 


Question 1 (/), etc . 

12. Question 1 (/) and the questions which follow relate to the group 
system. Reference is made to the assumption that adult suffrage is at 
present impracticable (an assumption with which, as will have been gathered, 
the^ Joint Committee agree), and it has been suggested that adults not 
entitled to a direct vote should be grouped together into primary groups 
for the election of one or more representative members from each group 
who would exercise the vote either in the same constituencies as directly 
qualified voters, or in separate constituencies. The Joint Committee are 
opposed to the adoption of the group system, particularlj^ in the rural areas. 
It would prejudice minorities, who would in the first place probably fail 
to get their representatives elected as voters, and in any case the voters 
they might get elected by the groups would be outvoted at the second stage. 
Further, it seems to the Joint Committee that the adoption of the group 
system would not solve the practical difficulties to such an extent as would 
overcome the objections to it : for the number of voters to be considered 
would be the same whether the election was direct or through groups. In 
view of the Joint Committee’s opinion on this subject it is unnecessary 
for them to reply to the remaining questions in section 1. 

Questions 2 (a) to (e) Franchise Qualifications. 

13. The Joint Committee are of opinion that there is a marked disparity 
m the oiieration of the franchise qualifications in urban as compared with 
rural areas, resulting in over-representation of the urban areas. As has 
been pointed out in paragraph 10 above, there is no great need to increase 
the number of voters in the towns, and the existing disparity can he rectified 
by lowering the qualification for the rural areas, e.g., by reducing the 
ciiowkidari or union rate basis. Such a re-arrangement would probably go 
far towards securing the objective suggested in question (b) of this section, 
namely — on the assumption that communal electorates are retained — to 
give eacii community a voting strength proportionate to its numbers. 

14. With regard to the question of the actual qualifications, the Joint 
Committee cannot see that it is possible, in any system short of complete 
adult suffrage, to avoid the adoption of property tests of some description^ 
such as are already prescribed. The Committee have given their views 
above on the unsuitability of the road cess qualification on the basis on which 
it is now worked, and they have recommended a modification in this basis 
which should, in their opinion, be adopted if the qualification is to be 
continued in the future, namely, that the test should he not the actual 
amount of cess paid by a person but the difference between what he receives 
on account of road cess from the man below him and what he pays on the 
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same account to the man above him. The Joint Committee are not in favour 
of introducing a qualification based on education independently of property ; 
most persons possessing a reasonable standard of education are probably 
alread^ on the roll in respect of a property qualification, and to give any 
material addition to the electorate a qualification test based on education 
would require to be so low as. to be practically worthless. The Joint Com- 
mittee favour the retention of the existing military service qualification, 
bat they do not consider that it should be extended so as to include service 
isi the Auxiliary and the Territorial Forces; for they apprehend that there 
might be a likelihood of persons enrolling themselves for the sole purpose 
of being enfranchised, with no intention of carrying out the service obligations 
undertaken. 

Question 3. Women’s Suffrage. 

15. The Joint Committee are not in favour of specifically extending 
women’s suffrage. The Franchise Committee will of course have the oppor- 
tunity of hearing the views of other bodies perhaps better qualified than the 
Joint Committee are to give opinions on a subject which is made extra- 
ordinarily difficult in this country because of pardanasMn customs and the 
consequent difficulty of identifying individual voters in the way that is 
attempted in most voting systems elsewhere. The Joint Committee do not 
suggest any restriction of^the existing conditions relating to women’s suffrage : 
but they consider that the franchise should not be given to women other than 
those who are in their own right entitled to it by reason of their possessing 
the necessary qualifications. The pardanashin position is, in their opinion, 
an ahsolifte bar to any considerable extension of the suffrage. 

Question 4. Bepresseu Classes. 

16. The Joint Committee agree that better provision should be made in 
the new constitution, than exists at present, for the representation of the 
Depressed Classes. The method of representation by nomination is not satis- 
factory, but on the other hand it is too early as yet to expect that^ th^se 
classes will be able to make their w’^ay and to secure representation in the 
general electorates. It would therefore he a good arrangement if representa- 
tion in special constituencies could be provided and the Joint Committee 
would favour such, because they regard this system as the one most^ likely 
to chcoui’age the Depressed Classes to achieve successful representation on 
their own behalf, and independent of any other political party. A system 
of special electorates is, in the opinion of the Joint Committee, on general 
principle preferable to a system, say, of joint electorates with reserved seats, 
although it must be admitted that the great difficulty of framing special 
constituencies for the Depressed Olaa^ at present is that so many of them 
are unwilling to admit that they belong to these classes and, to have their 
names entered on the roll. When they get this special representation of 
their own, it is probable that they will be more ready to allow their names 
to appear on the Rolls of the Depressed Classes. Whatever system is decided 
on should not however be regarded as permanent and unchangeable, and the 
constitution might contain provisos making it possible to alter the system by 
agreement ; but the J oint Committee do not think that any such change should 
be contemplated until considerable experience has been obtained of the work- 
ing of separate electorates, even perhaps, until the establishment of direct 
mdult suffrage. It should be noted that a franchise system dependent, as has 
beerx suggested above, on the actual holding of land, would work as well in the 
interests of the Depressed Classes as in those of Caste Hindus and 
Muhammadans, for in many districts the majority of the cultivators probably 
come from the Depressed Classes. The Franchise Committee suggest that 
the possible application of the group system of representation to these classes 
should be specially considered, but the Joint Committee have explained that 
they do not favour the adoption of tEis system. 
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Question 5. Eepeesentation of Labour. 

17. Enquiry is made as to the special measures necessary for the repre- 
sentation of labour (a) where it is or can be organised as in industrial areas, 
and (t) where it is unorganised as in the case of agricultural and plantation 
labour. In the case of organised labour, the apparent method would be 
"to arrange representation through the trade unions, but the J oint Com- 
mittee are of opinion that this method is not suitable, and that in the present 
stage of the development of trade unions in this country it would result 
in practice in persons being returned who are not workers but politicians. 
If they saw any likelihood that such a system would be successful in return- 
'ing persons who could be regarded as really representative of the workers 
i;hemselves the Joint Committee would not be so opposed to it. They would 
be inclined to oppose the nomination system for the ^ representation of 
labour if there were no great difficulty in forming either direct constituencies 
-of workers, or electoral colleges composed of representatives elected by the 
individual workers to represent them in the election of a representative in 
iihe legislature. The turnover of labour in the course of the year ^ in the 
industrial areas is, however, very considerable, and the qualification for 
inclusion in the roll would have to be based on the wage roll at the parti- 
cular time of the election (subject to a prescribed minimum wage) combined, 
possibly with a residential stipulation. In the circumstances, the Joint 
‘Committee find it difficult to see, at present, * any alternative to the 
nomination system. The method adopted for industrial areas could, ^ they 
consider, be applied equally well in the case of plantation labour, which is 
on quite a different footing from that of general unorganised q^ri cultural 
labour. 


TI.— THE FEDERAL LEGISLATURE 

^ Question 6. Allocation of seats to British Indian Provinces. 

18. The Federal Structure Committee put forward tentative proposals 
'for the allocation, to the provinces of British^ India, of seats in the two 
Chambers of the Federal Legislature. It is desirable to note certain factors 
which guided them in framing their proposals. They recognised, they said, 
that the population ratio which they had^ been disposed to recommend 
in their previous Report as the guiding principle, would not produce a 
satisfactory result unless it were tempered by other considerations. _ To take 
only one instance, it would immediately reduce the Bombay Presidency^-a 
province of great historical and commercial importance, which has for many 
years enjoyed approximately equal representation in the Central Legist a'^re 
with the other two Presidencies airtl the United Provinces — ^to less than half 
the representation these latter will secure For the Upper Chamber, the 
Federal Structure Committee considered that the guiding principle should 
be a reasonable approximation to equality of representation for each of the 
mam units; the actual proposal was for 17 seats to each of Bengal, Madras, 
Bombay, the United Provinces, the Punjab and Bihar and Orissa. For 
the Lower Chamber the Committee considered that the distribution should 
•tally as closely as possible with the population ratio, but that some adjust- 
ment would he necessary in recognition of the commercial importance or the 
Bombay Presidency and of the general importance of the body politic of 
the Punjab. They suggested that this adjustment might be secured, m the 
case of Bombay, to some extent at all events by adequate^ weightage or the 
special representation that has been recommended for Indian and European 
commerce. In the final result the recommendation is that Madras, 
and the United Provinces should each have 32 representatives, and that 
Bombay, the Punjab and Bihar ^and Orissa should each have 26 
irepresentatives. 
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19. The Joint Committee have considered this tentative allocation of seats, 
and they are bound to say that in their opinion the representation accorded 
to Bombay is excessive. They recognise that in the present legislature, both 
in the ^Council of State and in the Legislative Assembly, Bombay enjoys- 
representation on a weighted scale, but that is no reason why an undue 
amount of representation should be continued in the new legislature, and 
the Joint Committee are of opinion that the criterion of population ratio- 
should be more closely observed. They consider that the disproportionate 
representation accorded to Bombay in the past has exaggerated the influence 
of the western Presidency. They readily accept the fact of its commercia] 
importance, but if this is to be recognised as entitling the province to special 
recognition they hold, and hold strongly, that similar special recognition 
cannot in reason be withheld from Bengal, with its great agricnltnral, indus- 
trial and commercial interests. 

20. The Joint Committee are frankly concerned to see that it has been* 
proposed, by the Federal Structure Sub-Committee, that the adjustment’ 
should be secured, in the case of Bombay, by weightage of the special repre- 
sentation recommended for Indian and European commerce. If this means^ 
that Bombay commercial interests are to be accorded disproportionate repre- 
sentation as compared with what is to be given to commercial interests, 
Indian and European, in Bengal, then the Joint Committee can only say 
that the proposals will ^neet with strenuous opposition in this Presidency. 
No useful purpose would be served by withholding reference to the fact that 
in many quarters the opinion is strongly held that Bombay’s commercial 
interests iiave been able to exercise an altogether disproportionate influence' 
in the Central Legislature in the past; and now that the whole question 
is being reopened it is time to press that Bengal should not be prejudiced 
in this regard in the new legislature. In the event of Sind being given 
separate representation, the representation which it is proposed to accord 
to Bombay should, in the opinion of the Joint Committee, be reduced. 

21. Enquiry is made as to the opinion that is held regarding the i:)^*o-' 
posal of the Federal Structure Committee that the representatives of British 
Indian Provinces in the Upper Chamber should be elected by the provincial 
legislatures by a single transferable vote. The Joint Committee are disposed 
to approve of this method, although they appreciate that it sometimes brings 
about anomalous results. That it does so is, however, not due to any inherent 
defect in the system itself, but rather to the lack of organisation in the 
groups. The position in this respect will, hbwever, improve with experience, 
when the number of candidates from each group can be regulated, a difiicult 
matter in present circumstances when the groups themselves are so fluid.- 
In provinces where there are two Chambers the election should he made by 
joint session of both Chambers. 

22. With regard to questions (b) and (c) of this section, the franchise* 
qualification for the Federal Legislature will largely depend on the method: 
of election. If it is decided to prescribe the system of territorial constituen- 
cies consisting of qualified voters voting directly there will, as is pointed out, 
be more than a million inhabitants on an average in each constituency. The 
Joint Committee are of opinion that such enormous constituencies cannot* 
possibly be successfully worked. Apart from this consideration they think 
that a direct connection between the representatives in the Lower House of 
the Central Legislature and the members of the Provincial Council will- 
make for smooth working between the Federation and the several units- 
composing it, but; that if there were direct elections to the Lower House 
i lie result might easily be to give a representation at the Centre which would: 
not satisfy the provinces and might lead to friction. In these circumstances, 
the Joint Committee feel that a system of indirect ©lection will have to- 
bo accepted. It must be remembered that the constitution to be drafted is 
a Federation and not a unitary Grevei-nment., and- that those who represent- 
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the provinces at the< centre must work as delegates of those provinces rather 
than as representatives of sepaj'ate constituencies. It must also be re- 
membered that unless the system of indirect election is adopted, it will be 
difficult for local parties to exercise any influence over their delegates to 
the Federal Legislature. 


Question 7. 

23. The Joint Committee have no special comments to make with regard 
to the representation of women, labour and the Depressed Classes: the 
remarks they have submitted under these heads in the preceding paragraphs 
^relating to the Provincial Legislature are more or less applicable. 


8. General. 

'24:. There are no further matters in connection with the questionnaire 
upon which the Joint Committee particularly wish to cominent, but there is 
tone point which occurs to them that is referred to in the closing section referr- 
ing to questions for local Governments. They observe that the Franchise 
Committee desire, while visiting provincial headquarters, to spend a day or 
part of a day in a conveniently situated village, to meet typical bodies of 
villagers, and to discuss, with these, matters arising out of the enquiry. 
Although the matter is hardly one within the Joint Committee’s province, it 
occurs to them to comment that, in the case of Bengal, it is hardly possible 
to speak of typical ” villages, in view of the fact that conditions in the 
different districts vary to such an extent. This will doubtless be understood 
by the Franchise Committee, and it is important that it should be, for a 
so-called village in the vicinity of Calcutta cannot be taken as being typical 
.of villages in distant parts of the province. 


Additional Note with reference to the additional questionnaire issued ly the 

Franchise Committee. 

The Franchise Committee have now issued a list of amendments to the 
•original questionnaire, one of these inserting the following question regard- 
ing the representation of special interests : — 

What are your views as to the retention of representation of special 
interests (universities, commerce, European and Indian, mining, planting, 
labour, landholders, etc.) in tile legislatures? If you favour its reten- 
tion, do you consider that the existing methods of election thereto are 
satisfactory? If not, what suggestions would you make? 

The present Note deals* with this question from the point of view of the 
Bengal Chamber of Commerce. 


Bengal Provincinal Council. 

2 Dealing first with the Bengal Provincial Council, a reference is invited 
to the position as explained in the Memorandum as justifying the direct 
representation that was subsequently accorded to the Chamber, and to certa m 
uf the Associations, in the Bengal Legislative Council. Paragraph 7 of the 
Memorandum will,” it is hoped, be specially great im- 

portance. The representation accorded, to the Chamber and its Associations 
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in the new Council was as follows: — 

- 

Constituency. 

Number of members. 

Bengal Chamber of Commerce . 

6 

Indian Jute Mills Association 

2 

Indian Tea Association . 

1 

Indian Mining Association 

1 


The Chamber considers that in each House of the new local legislature at least 
a proportionate number of seats should be allottedf directly to the special 
interests that are now thus represented in the Bengal Legislatiye Council; 
but they would be prepared to consider an adjustment in the representation, 
as between the two Houses, provided that the combined representation is nob 
less, in relation to the combined strength of the two Houses, than the present 
proportion of representation which the interests enjoy in the Bengal Legis- 
lative Council. The Chamber does not think that they need take up the 
time of the Franchise Committee by endeavouring to supplement the reasons 
which were advanced in 1918 to justify the claims to direct representation 
which were then put forward. The claims were accepted, and moderate 
representation was accorded, but not to the extent that was suggested by 
the Chamber as^ being reasonable. In his letfcer to the Chairman of the 
Franchise Committee, dated 29th December 1931, tbe Prime Minister stressed 
the necessity of ensuring that the legislatures should he representative of 
the general mass of the population and that no important section of the 
community may lack the means of expressing its needs and its opinions 
The Chai^er submits that this important principle cannot he given effect to 
in practice unless adequate representation is given to the great interests 
which^ they represent. They are therefore concerned to press that there 
shall in no circumstances he any reduction in the proportion of seats given 
to it and to its recognised Associations. The interests cared for by these 
bodies are such that in the coming years, with the approach of provincial 
autonomy, it will be even more essential to them than it has ever been in the 
past that they are fully represented. Attention is particularly requested, in 
this wnnection, to paragraphs 3 and 4 of the attached Memorandum ex- 
plaining the exl^nt of the interests represented by the Chamber and its 
recognised Associations. The attention of the Franchise Committee is also 
drawn to the remarks of the Simon Commission, in paragraph 88 of Volume II 
of their Beport, regarding the importance of maintaining the representation, 
in the legislatures, not only of commerce as such, but also of mining, planting, 
and trading associations. 

THE OENTBAL LEGISLATURE. 

3. A reference is invited to the opeiflng sentence of paragraph 9 of the* 
1918^ Memorandums — In the past the representation of European non- 
official interests in the Imperial Legislative Council has been, it must be* 
acknowledged, hopelessly inadequate. As has been shown, the Bengal Cham- 
ber and the Bombay Chamber alone have been represented.^’ The Chamber 
recommended that eight per cent, of the membership of the Assembly should' 
be European an arrangement which would enable the leading Chambers of 
Commerce to be represented ” ; but in fact the Assembly of 145 members 
included only 9 Europeans, although since then the Associated Chambers of 
XJommerce have been given the privilege of submitting the name of a repre- 
sentative with a view to his being nominated by His Excellency the Governor-^ 
General as a member of the Assembly. The claim of the Chamber to repre- 
sentation in the Central Legislature was recognised only by according to it 
one seat in the Council of State: but no direct representation was accorded 
to the Chamber in the Assembly. The Chamber wishes to press for the* 
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continuation, in the new Upper House, of the same proportionate direct 
representation as it now has in the Council of State: more is not asked for, 
but certainly nothing less will be considered to be reasonably sufficient for 
the protection of the interests for which the Chamber stands. So far as 
regards the representation of such interests, and of corresponding interests 
throughout India generally, in the Lower House, the matter is one of such 
vital interest to the community that the Chamber would prefer to delay 
submitting an expression of opinion until they have consulted with other 
Chambers; but they hope to communicate their views in the matter at a 
later date. Meantime, however, they make note of the facts that the Simon 
Commission considered that Europeans should have ten per cent, of the seat?!, 
and that the Federal Structure Committee, in their Third Report, affirmed 
their previous recommendation that provision should be made for the special 
ref)resentation of, inter alia, European commerce. 

Method of Election. 

4. The Chamber desires to stress very strongly how entirely unsuitable are 
the present methods of electtilpn which have to be followed in connection with 
the election, to the Council of State and to the provincial Legislative Coun- 
cils, of representatives from the different Chambers and allied constituencies. 
Particular care was taken to bring this matter prominently to the notice of 
the Simon Commission, and attention is now invited to the following para- 
graph in the Memorandum submitted by the Associated Chambers of Com- 
merce : — 

Considerable dissatisfaction has been expressed during the^ past few 
years by the Chambers of Commerce with the methods of election which 
have been laid down under the election rules of the various provinces for 
Chamber of Commerce constituencies, and the Associated Chambers 
strongly urge that the difficulties which have been experienced and com- 
plained of should be removed. They urge that the necessity for nomi- 
nating an individual to represent a member of a Chamber of Commerce, 
and whose name must appear on the electoral roll, should be done away 
with and that the member, when a firm or corporate body, should be 
given power to vote in its own name. Alternatively, the electoral rolls 
of Chamber of Commerce constituencies should he revised semi-annually, 
if not quarterly. Under the present rules many members ar® deprived 
of their votes and are also pi*evented from nominating persons connected 
with their business as candidates for election by the fact that the person 
whose name appears on the electoral roil, prepared perhaps two or three 
years previously, has severed his connection with the member^ s business 
or has died or is absent on leave. Members of Chambers of Commerce 
should be permitted to nominate any duly accredited person connected 
with their business as a candidate and also to nominate any similarly 
accredited person to exercise the vote on behalf of the member. In short, 
the membership roll of the Chamber should be the electoral roll. 

5. There is forwarded herewith, for reference, a copy of a Memorandum on 
this subject which was prepared hy this Chamber and attached as an appendix 
to the Memorandum of the Associated Chambers to the Simon Commission, 
It explains how unsuited the existing system is to constituencies such as the 
Chamber. It may be of interest to the Franchise Committee to know that 
the Chamber made a careful analysis of tbe position on one occasion three 
years ago, when the then current electoral rolls for the Chamber constituencies 
in the Council of State and in the Bengal Legislative Council respectively 
were examined in detail with a view to ascertaining to what extent the rolls 
were ineffective on account of the retirement, absence on leave, etc., of 
individuals whose names were entered in them. The position was that, in 
the case of the Council ef State roll, over thirty per cent, of the members of 
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the Chamber had no vote and could not nominate a'* candidate, the roll 
having been completed only a year and a half before : in the case of the 
Bengal Legislative Council the roll was nearly two years old, and the figure 
was practically the same, thirty per cent, of the members having no vote and 
being disqualified from nominating a candidate. The Chamber very strongly 
presses on the Franchise Committee the necessity of revising this extremely 
unsatisfactory position. Cases have occurred to their certain knowledge 
where persons desirous of offering themselves as candidates for election have 
been unable to do so because of their names not being inscribed on the roll, 
and this is not a position which should be continued. The Chamber invitee 
■consideration of the method explained in paragraph 7 of the attached Memo- 
randum, namely, the method followed in the case of the election of a trustee 
on the Board of Trustees established under the Calcutta Improvement Act, 
1911. The method described therein is entirely suitable, and it is all that is 
required, except that provision might reasonably be made whereby it would 
be possible to dispense with an election by voting card in the event of the 
number of candidates offering themselves not being in excess of the number 
of seats to be filled. 


Memorandum submitted by the BENGAL CHAMBER OF^ COM- 
MERCE in 1918 to the Reforms Committee on the question of 
franchise and electorates. 

* ^ * * * * * * * 

4. Interests represented ty the Chamber . — ^It is not an easy matter to 
define with statistical precision the extent of the commercial and industrial 
interests represented by the Chamber. These interests centre in Bengal, but 
they extend into most of the other Indian provinces also. They have given 
to Calcutta the largest European population of any eastern city. They have 
brought into existence large European settlements in the mining districts -^f 
'Burdwan and Manbhum. They have ci’eated the tea gardens of Assam and 

^ Bengal; and they have made the cultivation and manufacture of jute one ^ 
of the largest and most profitable of India’s industries. The membership of 
the Chamber, and of its allied Associations, includes all the jute mills, an 
- enormous majority of the tea gardens of the two provinces, all the ocean 
shipping companies, and almost all of the inland steamer companies, in addi- 
tion to the railways serving the province, the Calcutta Port Trust, the Presi- 
dency Bank, the Exchange Banks, and most of the principal local banks. 
Moreover, the members of the Chamber, and its Associations, very largely 
control the import trade in piece-goods, metals, etc., and still more largely 
the export trade in raw jute, and jute manufactured goods, tea, grain, 
hides, etc. 

5. The trade of Bengal . — ^In the last pre-war year — 1913-14 — ^the value of 
the import and export trade of the Presidency of Bengal reached the large 
total of Rs. 18,325 lakhs (£123^ millions at Is. 4d,). In 1834-35 the cor- 
responding total was Rs. 680 lakhs (£6,800,000 at 2s.). It is not an exa- 
ggeration to say that this enormous increase roughly suggests the extent of 

■ the growth, during the intervening period, of the commercial interests centred 
in the Chamber. 

" 6. Existing representation of European commerce in the Imperial and 

Bengal Legislative Councils . — ^The foregoing is an outline of what these com- 
mercial interests consist. It is now necessary to examine the extent to which 
they are represented in the legislature of the country. In the Imperial 
Legislative Council the European commerce of the whole of India is repre- 
sented by two members, who are elected respectively by the Bengal and the 
.Bombay Chambers of Commerce. In 4he Bengal Provincial Council the re- 
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i:>i’esentation is admittedly not so entirely inadequate. Its extent is shown 


in the following table ; — 

Members elected by — 

Bengal Chamber of Commerce . . . . 2 * 

Calcutta Trades Association 1 

Chittagong Port Commissioners , 1 

Bengal Tea Planters .... . . 1 

Members nominated — 

Other British commercial interests 1 

Specially nominated 2 

B 


7. Inadequacy of existing representation . — There is no desire on the part* 
of the European community to claim a disproportionately large representation 
in the Councils. But it is claimed that the representation must be adequate. 

A community which, in comparison with the great Indian communities, is* 
numerically insignificant, but which stands for vast interests, must claim 
representation on the basis of those interests. The adequacy of the repre-^ 
sentation to be given must be, that is to say, judged by the extent of the 
interests, and not by the numerical strength of the community. 

8. Election as opposed, to nomination . — The Chamber of Commerce is 
strongly opposed to a reversion to the principle of nomination. By the 
regulations framed under the Indian Councils Act of 1892 the Chamber was 
empowered to recommend for nomination in respect of both the Imperial 
Council and the Bengal Provincial Council. But under the Act of 1909 a 
system of election was introduced. There must be," therefore, no question now 
o:^ reverting to the Act of 1892. The principle of election has been conceded, 
and it must be retained. It is not suggested that the Government ever exer- 
cised their right to refuse to nominate a recommended candidate-. But the 
Chamber claims that this right on the part of the Government is unnecessary, 
and should not exist. The European commercial community is as much 
entitled to elect members as any other community. Under the nomination 
system there is no guarantee that the community wiU be represented by the 
men whom it may wish to represent it. Nor is there a guarantee of any 
representation at all. 

9. Proposals for future representation: Conncil of State . — In the past the 
representation of European non-ofiicial interests in the Imperial Legislative 
Council has been, it must be acknowledged hopelessly inadequate. As hasr- 
been shown the Bengal Chamber and the Bombay Chamber alone have been 
represented. The European commerce of the rest of India, not to speak of 
the general body of the important British community, has been permitted no 
voice in the legislatures, except on rare occasions when special nomination 
has been granted. In the future, it will be in the Council of State, and the 
Imperial Legislative Assembly, that the questions of the greatest moment to 
the commercial community will be discussed. Finance, fiscal policy, railway 
policy, the development of industries, the extension of commerce, the improve- 
ment of agriculture, and other cognate subjects will be dealt with chiefly bj 
the Central Government. The Provincial Legislatures will frame and dispose* 
of commercial and industrial legislation only as aflecting their own provinces. 
This legislation must be of necessity restricted, and must be of infinitely less- 
consequence than the corresponding legislation to be undertaken by the 
Imperial Government. It follows that in the Council of State the European 
British community must be adequately represented. In a Council of fifty 
members it cannot be deemed to be unreasonable that European commerce; 
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^nd industry should claim three elected members. The^ Bengal and Bombay 
Chambers should^ that is to say, be empowered to elect one member each, and 
the third member might be elected jointly by the Madras, Bangoon, Karachi, 
and Upper India Chambers. In addition it must be surely conceded that the 
European British community is entitled to elect one member, thus making 
four European elected members in all. 

10. Proposals for future representation: Imperial Legislative Council . — 
If in a Council of State of fifty members it is reasonable to ask for four 
Europeans, it follows that in an Imperial Legislative Assembly of one hundred 
members there should be eight European representatives. This arrangement 
would enable the leading Chambers of Commerce to be represented, and it 
would also ensure that the general European community would not be over- 
looked so completely as they are at present. 

11. Proposals for future representation: Bengal Legislative Council. — In 
the Bengal Provincial Council the European interests of the Province are 
obviously entitled to a very much lai-ger share of representation. In the 
existing Bengal Provincial Council the Europeans are approximately 20 per 
cent, of the non-official members. Assuming the new Council to consist of a 
hundred members, of whom, say, fifteen would be officials, there ought to be 
seventeen non-official European members. This would ensure not only the 
representation of the European community generally, but also the great 
special interests, such as^the railways, jute mills, the tea industry, the import 
trade, the export trade, the mining interests, shipping, inland navigation, 
general and local commerce and industry. 

12. N'^mher of Europeans. — ^It has been stated that this claim to repre- 
sentation is not based on the numerical strength of the European community, 
it is, however, desirable that these figures should be given. According to the 
census returns of 1911 there were at that time 185,434 European British 
subjects in India of whom 119,732 were males over fifteen years of age. Of 
these 99,681 Europeans were classified as actual workers. The figure for 
.all-India must be, therefore, considered to be approximately 100,000, inclu§^ve 
of 65,971 in the Army and the Police. The European British male subjects 
over fifteen years of age in Bengal were given as 12,413 ; and the male workers 
as 11,887 of whom 3,610 were designated as Public Force i.e., Army and 
Police. 

13. The Anglo-Indian community, — The Anglo-Indian and the European 
British communities should be classed separately. The interests of the two 
.are of course to some extent similar. But it cannot be said that the Anglo- 
Indians are responsible for great commercial interests ,* or that they are able, 
to the same extent as the British, to uphold British traditions, and to strive 
for British ideals. 

14. Voting qualifications. — ^As regards voting qualifications, it is suggested 
that the special representation accorded to the Chamber of Commerce, the 
Trades Association, and the Planting community, should be continued on the 
.present system, i.e., election. For the communal voting by the general 
European electorate it will be necessary to define who is meant by the term 
‘‘vo-ter”. The following definition is one which might be suitable for the 
purpose : — 

A male British-bom subject paying Indian taxes and ordinarily resi- 
. dent in India but domiciled in the United Kingdom, or in a British 
Colony, or whose father or grandfather was at the time of his death, 
domiciled in the United Kingdom, or in a British Colony. 

Conclusion.— In conclusion it is reiterated tkat the number of European 
non-official mem])ers of both the Imperial and the Provincial Councils must be 
adequate. And the number of representatives suggested in paragraphs 9 to 
11 above certainly cannot be deemed --to be excessive. It is, on the contrary, 
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the irreducible minvnum, anything below which would be entirely unaccept- 
able. It is in no spirit of racial antagonism, or of opposition to the interest 
of the great Indian communities, that the Europeans press their claim. 
But they have great material interests, and they maintain that those in- 
terests, — to which the prosperity of India is acknowledged to be largely due — 
must be adequately represented in any scheme of responsible Government. 
It is, moreover, to the advantage of the Indian communities themselves that 
they should have within their legislative bodies as large a number as possible 
of those men of British race who, without being officials, are inseparably 
united to India, and who mainly direct and control her foreign commerce. 
And it is claimed that, here in Bengal at least, educated Indian opinion 
4oes recognise and admit their necessity. For the non-official members of the 
Bengal Provincial Council recently resolved, with complete unanimity, that 
the number of European non-officials, in both the Imperial and the Provincial 
Oouncils, should be adequate ; that it should be sufficient to safeguard 
European interests; and that it should increase in correspondence with any 
-increase in the total number of elected members of the Council. This, and no 
more than this, is the claim which the European community makes, and 
which must be conceded in the new system of Government that is now to 
be established. 


Memorandum submitted by the BENGAL CHAMBER OF COM^ 
MERGE regarding the election of representatives of the Chamber 
on legislative bodies. • 

For many years the Chamber has returned representatives to the legis- 
latures. The principle of the election of these representatives was conceded 
when the Morley-Minto scheme of reforms was introduced in 1910; prior 
to that time the Chamber had recommended members for nomination by 
tj^e Government. In regard to certain bodies other than the Legislative 
Councils the principle of election was in operation, but unfortunately the 
simple methods of election followed in respect of these bodies were not adopted 
for the Councils. A more complicated procedure was introduced, and this 
became still more complicated with the establishment of the Montagu-Ohelms- 
ford Councils ten years later. For an attempt was then made to bring 
the procedure for commerce and industry constituencies into line, more or 
less, with the procedure prescribed for general constituencies. This necessi- 
tated an Electoral Boll, and the question at once arose as to what names 
were to be entered on the Boil. 

2. With one exception the members of the Chamber are firms, companies, 
or corporations, and it was agreed ?n 1920, by Government and the Chamber, 
that the provisions of the rules would be complied with if the names of the 
members, exclusive of aliens, were entered on the Boll. This arrangement 
lasted until 1924, but in the petition presented against the return of Mr, 
Byomkesh Chakrabarti to the Bengal Legislative Council as a representative 
of the Bengal National Chamber of Commerce the Commissioners took the 
view that only the names of individual persons, and not the names of firms, 
companies, or corporations as such, could be entered as electors on the 
Electoral Bolls of commerce and industry constituencies. The Chamber did 
not con best the decision of the Commissioners as to the legal interpretation 
of the rules as framed, and in July 1924 the Government of Bengal informed 
the Chamber that, in order to give effect to the decision, it was proposed 
to submit for the consideration of the Government of India certain modi- 
fications in the Electoral Buies, of which particulars were given. Meantime 
however, recognising that the position must he accepted for the time being, 
the Committee of the Chamber had already taken steps to prepare a revised 
Electoral Boll for the Chamber constituency of the Bengal Legislative Council ; 
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and this Roll was in due course completed by getting the various firms, com- 
panies and corporations each to nominate an individual connected with such 
firm, etc., for inclusion in the Electoral Roll. The Chamber's reason for 
taking'the intiative in regard to the Bengal 'Council Roll was the doubt 
whether, in the forthcoming session of the Council, the presence of the 
Chamber representatives in the Council might not be challenged on the 
ground that their election was invalid. 

3. But the modifications suggested by the Government of Bengal, and 
referred to above, did not meet with the approval of the Chamber Committee, * 
and they informed Government that they were not prepared to accept a 
system of election which necessitated an Electoral Roll gi'^dng the names of 
persons, that is to say, the names of partners in firms and directors of 
companies. They pointed out that such a Roll may be considered to be for 
all practical purposes impossible in the case of the Chamber, because of the 
frequent changes among the personnel or partners in firms and directors of 
companies. The Committee accordingly proposed that the alterations in the 
electoral rules should be such as to enable members of associations such as- 
the Chamber to elect their representatives in their own way subject to 
the approval, by the Governor in Council, of their regulations. 

4. The Chamber maintains that it was never the intention of the framers* 
of the Reforms Scheme to prescribe, for constituencies such as the Chamber, 
such complicated regulations as were in fact introduced. Ltord South- 
borough’s Franchise Committee of 1918-19 was requii'ed to advise inter alia 
as to how representation could be adequately and effectively secured in the 
new Coui»ils for special interests. In dealing with this part of their refer- 
ence the Franchise Committee said in paragraph 23 of their report: — 
are satisfied that the method of ‘^representation through associations has 
worked well in the past and should be continued in the future. Where 
therefore we have found associations which have been proved to our satisfaction 
to be fully representative of the various interests concerned we recommend 
that election to the special seats provided by us for commerce and indu.^'y 

should be made by their members "We have recommended safeguards 

against the abuse of the method of election through association by proposing ^ 
that the regulations for elections should in each case be approved by the 
Governor in Council who will further have authority to modify the system 
of representation in order to meet any alteration in the position or consti- 
tution of the different associations. The regulations should contain provi- 
sions for ensuring that all electors have a place of business within the 
province It is clear from this extract that the Franchise Committee in- 
tended that the members of associations such as the Chamber should elect 
their representatives in their own way subject to the approval, by the 
Governor in Council, of their regulatiourfs. 

5. Two examples may be quoted of the application of a simple system of 
election by the Chamber, The first of these is to be found in the Calcutta 
Municipal Act of 1899; the second in the Calcutta Improvement Act of 1911 r 
Section 58 (1) of the Calcutta Municipal Act of 1899 provided for the appoint- 
ment of Commissioners by the members of the Chamber in such manner as* 
might be determined at a meeting of the Chamber to be convened in accord- 
ance with the provisions of rules made under section 8 (3) of the Act. In 
exercise of the powers thus conferred the Government of Bengal framed the 
•following rules which they published on the 9th July 1900: — 

1. When the term of office of any Municipal Commissioner appointed 
under section 8 (2), (a), (5) or (c) is about to expire, or when a vacancy 
has occurred, or is about to occur, by reason of the death, resignation, 
removal or disqualification of any such Commissioner, the Chairman 
shall cause a notice to be addressed to the President of the Bengal 
Chamber of Commerce, the Master of the Calcutta Trades Association, or 
the Chairman of the Port Commissioners as the case may be, stating the 
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number of vacap.cies in wHcb. Commissioners are to be appointed, and 
fixing a date for submitting the returns prescribed by section 68 (2) of 
the Calcutta Municipal Act. 

2. On receipt of the said notice, the President of the Bengal Chamber 
of Commerce, the Master of the Calcutta Trades Association, ^ or the 
Chairman of the Port Commissioners shall respectively proceed to take 
steps in such manner as may from time to time be decided upon by 
the Chamber, the Trades Association or the Port Commissioners for the 
purpose of appointing Commissioners to fill the said vacancies. 

6. In pursuance of these rules the members of the Chamber adopted the 
following resolution in special general meeting on the 7th August 1900: — 

That until otherwise determined at any future meeting of the 
Chamber, the appointment of a Commissioner or Commissioners under 
section 8 (2) of the Calcutta Municipal Act III (B.C.) of 1899 shall be 
made by a majority of votes of members of the Chamber, Such votes 
shall be given by voting cards to be issued by the Secretary on the 
direction of the President and to be numl>ered and signed by the Secre- 
tary. No voting cards shall be received or used unless so numbered and 
signed. The voting cards shall be signed by the members voting, and 
shall be returned to the Secretary within three days from the date on 
which the same shall be issued and no voting cards shall be used unless 
returned within that time. On the return ol the voting cards to the 
Secretary, such cards shall be examined by two" members of the Chamber 
who shall be appointed by the Committee as scrutineers. The scrutineers 
shall report the result of their examination of the voting cards to the 
Secretary and such report shall, as to appointment of any Commissioner 
or Commissioners, be final and conclusive. 

7. Section 4 (a) of the Calcutta Improvement Act 1911 provides that the 
Board of Trustees shall consist of eleven persons one of whom is to be a 
member of the Bengal Chamber of Commerce; and section 7 (2) of the Act 
provides that this trustee shall be elected by the Chamber. In exercise of 
tHfe powers conferred by section 137 (1) of the Act the Government issued, 
on the 20th December 1911, the following rules governing the election: — 

1. In these rules, member of the Chamber ’’ means a person who — 

(a) is a permanent member of the Bengal Chamber of Commerce, or 
(6) is entitled to exercise the rights and privileges of permanent 
membership of the said iChamber on behalf, and in the name, 
of any firm or joint stock company, or other corporation. 

.and who has a place of residence in India. 

2. (1) On or before such date as may be appointed by the local Gov- 
ernment in this behalf, the Secretary to the Chamber (hereinafter 
referred to as the Secretary ”) shall, under the direction of the Pre- 
sident, send to each member of the Chamber a voting card, which shall 
be numbered and signed by tbe Secretary. 

(2) Any voting card which is not duly numbered and signed by the 
Secretary shall be invalid. 

3. (1) Each member of the Chamber shall have one vote only, 

(2) Every member desirous of voting at the election shall record his 
vote on his voting card and sign it, and shall return the card to the 
Secretary within seven days from the date on which it was issued. * 

(3) Any voting card which is not returned to the Secretary T^ithin the 
said period of seven days shall be rejected. 

4. On tbe return of the voting cards to the Secretary they shall be 
examined by tj^o members of the Chamber, who shall be appointed by 
the Committee of the Chamber to act as scrutineers. 
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5. (1) The scrutineers shall report the result of their examination of 
the voting cards to the Secretary. 

(2) The candidate who has obtained a majority of votes shall be deemed 
to be elected, and the report of the scrutineers shall be conclusive evidence 
of his election. 

(3) If the voting has resulted in a tie between two or more candidates 
lots shall be drawn, in the presence of the scrutineers and in such manner 
as the President of the Chamber may prescribe, to determine which 
candidate shall be deemed to be elected. 

8. In the case of the Corporation of Calcutta the method of election as 
defined above was in operation from 1900 until the Municipal Act of 1923 
came into force. It was a simple, direct ^d practical method, and it was 
never known to create even the smallest difficulty. The similar system which 
was made applicable to the Calcutta Improvement Trust has also worked 
most satisfactorily since 1911, It may be explained that the procedure which 
is now in force with regard to the election of representatives to the Corpo- 
ration of Calcutta requires an Electoral Roll, but the Roll consists of the 
names of members of the (Chamber, that is to say, of firms, companies, etc., 
and not of the names of individuals. This arrangement is of course very 
much more satisfactory than is an Electoral Roll of individuals, because it 
has not the result, as the#‘‘ individual Roll has in the case of an electorate 
like the Chamber, that in a short time after the Roll has been completed a 
considerable number of those whose names appear on it will be found to be 
absent from India on leave. _ A point of importance is not only the possible 
loss of a ^ote in the election of a representative but — as has been found 
again and again in practice — ^the omission of the name of a person willing 
to come forward as a candidate for election hut unable to do so because his 
name does not appear on the Electoral Roll. 

9. The Chamber has been in correspondence with the Government of 
Bengal on the subject for some time past. They have suggested that the 
rules should he so amended as to enable the Chamber to elect its repre- 
sentatives on a simpler system. And they are glad to say that the Gov- 
ernmeiit of Bengal have expressed their willingness to recommend the amend- 
ment of the rules in this sense. The Chamber put forward certain definite 
amendments as framed by Counselj and these were largely adopted by the 
local Government and, the Chamber understands, submitted to the Govern- 
ment of India. It is unnecessary to refer in detail to the changes proposed 
hut it is sufficient to say that a modification of the rules on the basis of 
the suggestions would eliminate the Electoral Roll altogether and 
introduce a simpler system of election similar to that prescribed by 
the Calcutta Municipal Act of 1899 and* the Calcutta Improvement Act of 
1911, which is referred to above in paragraph 5, 


Mr. E. C. BENTHAIX, M.L.C., Representing the Bengal Cheml^r of 
CoJcnmerce. 

Mr. W. H. THOMPSON 7 Representing the European 

Mr. £E. CAREy MORGAN ) Association^ Calcutta. 

1. The Chairman: "Who is speaking on behalf of the European Associa- 
tion? — (Mr. Thompson) : We submitted two notes, one on behalf of the 
European Association and another on behalf of the Bengal Chamber of 
Commerce. We also submitted a joint memorandum. 
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(Mr. Benthall): Mr. Thompson and Mr. Carey Morgan will answer 
questions on behalf of the European Association. About the answers to the 
questionnaire^ submitted by the Bengal Chamber of Commerce, I shall reply 
to oral questions. ^ 

2. The Chairman: I am sorry we have received the Chamber's statement 
only this afternoon, and we have not been able to examine it at such short 
notice. Now on the joint memorandum, Mr. Thompson will speak, I think. 
I understand that the joint committee are in favour of extending the direct 
electorate to ten per cent, of the total population. Am I right? — ^Yes. We 
said not more than ten, I think. 

^ 3. Yen say, ‘ it should be sufficient for the time being, to endeavour to 
bring in ten per cent, of the population \ I understand further that you are 
opposed to the group system and you favour the method of direct qualification 
on the property basis. Bo you include education also as a qualification? — No, 

4. So you base the qualification on property alone? — ^Yes. 

5. Have you got any proposal for enfranchising in any way the remaining 
90 psr cent, of the population? — None. 

6. You think that the enfranchisement of ten per cent, on property alone 
would be an adequate foundation for a legislature which will have, under a 
system of responsible government, the power of taxation and legislation in the 
province? — For the present that is sufficient. 

7. Now you make a proposal in the earlier part of your memorandum 
for substituting the existing property qualification by a record q& rights. I 
want you to explain very briefly what would be the superiority of that method 
over the existing method and why the existing method is in your view unsatis- 
factory — All the assessments and taxes in this country are imposed rather on 
the holding than on the individual. When you have a high franchise, you get 
the right type of representatives, as the limh is high. But when you come 
louver down you cannot get down to, for instance, the co-sharers in a big 
holding who are substantial people in the country, and each of whom may have 
property worth that of three other individual persons who are now enfranchised. 
We thought therefore that when the franchise is being lowered, it is necessary 
to look more carefully into the matter and not base our franchise purely on 
assessment. 

8. Sir John Kerr: I do not want you to go into detail here, hut the record 
of rights in very many villages in Bengal is several years old; is it not so? — 
Yes. 

9. And it is not known if any attempt has been made to bring it 
up-to-date in this province, is it not? — None whatever. 

10. The number of cases which *are not hrought-up-to-date is very large? 
—Yes. 

11. And it would involve considerable labour to bring it up-to-date, and 
to bring the co-sharers on to the electoral roll would be very expensive? — ^Yes. 

12. Yon have to add and subtract from the list from time to time, and 
especially in East Bengal the labour would be very considerable? — ^Yes. 

13. The Chairman: I understand that the joint committee is not in favour 
of specially extending women’s suffrage. That is to say, you are not in favotit 
of the recommendation of the Statutory Commission that wives and widows 
should he enfranchised on their husbands^ qualification. — That is so. 

14. You think that women should get their suffrage only on their own 
property right and that alone. If so, do you see that only a very few would 
get on the electoral roll, and it would make no considerable addition to the 
very small number*’ now enfranchised? — Yes. 

15. A proposal has been made that "inasmuch property and capital, i.e., 

landholders, planters, chambers of commerce and so on get some special 
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representation in the legislature in their capacity as a special interest, labour 
ought to have some direct representation also and that the proper body to 
give that representation is the trade union. I am speaking of organised labour 
as opposed to organised capital. I understand that you are opposed to that 
proposal. Is that on the ground that labour as such ought not to be specially 
represented or that the trade imions are not organised in a manner to fit them 
to exercise that responsibility? — ^^\niat we have said is that we cannot hnd 
suitable substitutes for the system of nomination. We do not want to deny 
representation to labour. We are in favour of labour representation. 

16. You think it will be a fair thing that, inasmuch as capital is repre- 
sented, labour ought also to he in a position to express its special needs and 
interests apart from the representation they may get in the ordinary 
electorate. The businessman has got a double vote, and you would not 
object to labour having the advantage to the same extent? — do not object. 

17. Turning to the Federal Legislature, you say that there is over- 
fepresentation for Bombay, and that the proposal to continue to extend it iH’ 
future would not be fair. So you propose to reduce the special representation 
of some provinces? — 1 would reduce the special representation of Bombay to* 
such an extent would be proportionate to the population. 

18. You say that fedeTal constituencies would be so enormous that they 
could not be successfully worked. Is it impossible for the Federal Legislature 
to poll as many voters as are polled for the Provincial Legislature? There is 
no physicaj^ impossibility in doing so. The candidate may not be able to get 
into touch wnth the actual people, but it is not physically impossible. Is* it 
not so?— It is difficult to establish contact between the candidate and the 
very large number of people who vote. 

19. Then you go on to say that * in these circumstances the Joint Com- 
mittee feel that a system of indirect election will have to be accepted What 
do you mean by that, as applied to the Federal Legislature? — We w^aut it4o 
be recognised that it is really a federation of the provinces and wc visualise 
trouble between the provinces and the centre if the centre is ruled by 
separately elected representatives who may not be in touch at all with the 
Provincial Legislatures of the Provincial Government. 

20. The proposal of the Pound Table Conference was that the Upper House 
or Senate should be composed of representatives elected by the Provincial 
Legislature and thi I.owcr House should in some way represent the natim as 
a whole. I understand that your position is that both the Low'er and Upper 
Houses should be constituted by election from the Provincial Legislatizre, is it 
not so? — ^The representatives from the provinces in both the Houses should be 
delegates from the provincial legislature rSther than be members elected by a 
separate electorate. 

21. Would the same legislature elect delegates or members to both Houses? 
— ^It would rather depend on whether there are to be two legislatures in the* 
provinces or not. 

22. If there are two legislatures in the provinces? — ^We may then make 
arrangements that the Upper Provincial House should elect members for the’ 
Upper Federal House, and the Loyver Provincial House to the Central Lower 
House. What we want is that both the Houses should be representative rather 
of the Provincial Legislatures than of the people of the provinces. 

23. Would there not he some objection raised that in such a case the nation 
as a whole will have no opportunity to consider independently the affairs of' 
the province? — ^Wliat we are afraid of in a Federation is that some side of 
India may get hold of the whole thing, if the Lower Central House is to be 
elected from an electorate for the whole of the country. The danger then 
might be that the Federation would come under the influence of one side. If' 
Bombay got hold of the Centre, then they would pass taxation bills and other ^ 
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measures which would make it impossible for Bengal to stay in the Federation. 
That is what we are afraid of, in the matter of the working out of the Federa- 
tion. We do not want to give a passport’ for such provinces to do as they like. 

24. You do not think that if the centre is controlled by some o5 tie pro- 
vinces as such, the provinces themselves would begin to take full powers .P- -We 
want to avoid the chance of such conflict as much as possible. 

25. You do not think that by constituting the Lower House from the 
nation as a whole, there would be much danger, as the tendency of the pro- 
vinces would be to have full powers, — It is difficult somewhat to understand 

'the expression ‘ nation as a whole ’ as applied to this case. 

26. I will explain. If there is a provincial election over a central issue, 
where the central issue predominates, and a central election over a provincial 
issue, both will be blurred. But if the Lower House were elected from 
'the nation as a whole, leaving the Upper House to be elected by the Provincial 

Councils, the election would turn on a national issue. They would not be 
-elected on a provincial issue. The history of all countries, especially of 
Federations, shows that everywhere this distinction has always been borne 
■in mind and has worked satisfactorily in practice. — ^I don’t see that the 
national issue will ever come before the local voters. I consider that elec- 
tions in a province like Bengal • 

27. They would not be affected by matters like tariffs and possibly ineome,- 
'tax.P — They would be. 

28. Anyhow that is your view? — ^That is our view at present, with regard 
:to the elections to the Central Legislature. 

29. Sir John Kerr: I just want briefly to know your views about the 

■representation of labour. It has been suggested that you may^ have labour 
representation through the group system in this way. Take the jute industry. 
Tnere are about 300,000 labourers employed. A Government officer will go 
round and divide the labourers in jute mills into groups of 20. This group of 
'20 will elect a Mukhia to vote on their behalf. Accordingly you will have 
15,000 secondary voters. There are two objections to this. The first is that 
the Sirdars would exercise a good deal of influence and the other is that labour 
is very fluid. It is here this week and gone next week. Would you care to 
-express an opinion on this question? — ^We rather imagine that in your groups 
the selection would not be on any political issue. It would be on the com- 
munal. One caste will be against another. The real issues will not be seen 
at all. Suppose you had Hindus and Muhammadans in the same group there 
would inevitably be a majority of Hindus or Muhammadans and the minori- 
ties would suffer. • 

**-£-*'^'*** 

30. Mr, Chintamani: Will you kindly refer to paragraph 16 of your state- 
ment. You say that at present there are certain classes who are unwilling to 
admit that th% belong to the depressed classes, but that if you give them 
separate electorates of their own they would probably be more ready to allow 
their names to appear on the rolls of the depressed classes. May not this 
also be a temptation to classes who are not really depressed to caU themselves 

-depressed in order to take their names on to the electoral roll? — ^]\Iy' experienc”^ 
■of these people is that their minds do no work in that way at all. They would 
-avoid being classed as depressed classes. 

31. But then if fchere is special representation they might like to see their 
^jiames included in'' the electoral roll, and call themselves depressed?— You 

can’t change their mentality. 
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32. Wliat is your special objection to reservation of seats in a joint electo- 
rate? Will you kindly elaborate that? — ^We felt that the depressed classes 
would be best represented if they got special representation. 

33. *^ By the same process of reasoning others might also claim to inu-e 
special representation? — We would not listen to them. 

34. You would not listen to them.? — No. We want the depressed class 
people to be represented by people who really represent them . If they go into 
the joint electorates and if there is a depressed class man standing and he does 
not make common cause with the caste Hindus, he will not be able to come ki. 

**»*»***4t 

35. If other castes and classes plead for separate electorates? — We will 
not pay attention to their pleadings. 

#***##** 

36. 3fr. Tamhe: Do you know what percentage of male adult popula- 
tion is at present enfranchised? — Not exactly. 

37. Do you think that your proposal is going to widen the franchise 
at ail? — It is well under 10 per cent. I cannot give you exact figures. You 
can’t expect a Chamber of Commerce to give those figures. 

38. You want 10 per cent, of the adult population to be enfranchised? — . 
It seemed to us that it p’ould be practicable. 

39. Do you know what difference is it going to make? — Considerable 
difference. 

40. Would you like your community to be restricted to 10 per cent, 
adult maffes? — No. We use something different in our own country, 

41. But in India would you make a differentiation? — Certainly, 

42. The restriction of the women’s franchise would apply to the women 
of your community also? — ^Yes. We do not want to give them any more 
say in the matter than they have at present. 

43. Do yon apprehend that in a joint electorate if seats are reserved' 
for your community with, say, the 'Muslims or the non-Muslims, your ... 
interests will not be properly taken into consideration? — ^Yes. 

44. Khan Bahadur Aziz-nURuque : Supposing I tell you that the male 
adult population enfranchised at present is 9*6 per cent., would' you revise 
your view?— I should not believe you. 

45. Will you believe this report? (A copy of the Report on the working 
of the Reformed Constitution in Bengal was shown to the witness). On 
page 131 of this report the total male population is given and the number 
of those who are enfranchised is also given. The number of former i& 
13,232,141 and of the latter is 1,275,5§1. The percentage is 9*6. Would 
you change your view in view of this statement? — The point is that we 
are prepared for a considerable increase is the franchise, but we are not 
experts in figures. All that I would say is that we are prepared for a 
considerable increase and the limit of that increase was placed on considera- 
tions of practicability. That is a matter on which a Government expert 
would be more capable of giving an opinion than ourselves. 

46. You will not be able to give us an idea as to what will the gliding 
principle in finding out what will be the practicable figure. At present about 
10 per cent, are actually enfranchised. Would you tell me what percentage 
Vould you like by way of an increase ? — I will say that a very much increased 
roll would bring in increased difficulties in the way of elections, and from 
that point of view you must put a limit on the extension of the franchise. 

47. Supposing the people of the country want adult franchise, do you 
have any objection to that ? — We would point out that want a real eleo 
tion and not the sham thing which it would be if it is an enormous thing. 
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48. In the past, has it not been your experience that in matters of 
tariff Bengal has been particularly affected and Bombay and other Provinces 
have gained? — It is so. That is our point when we suggest that we want 
to avoid the possibility of one province only getting hold of the Centre. 
Bengal should have adequate representation. 

49. Recently, in the case of taxation on salt you have been particularly 
affected.? — Our eyes were open to that; it is you people in the Council who 
did not see. 

***lfr***Tf 

50. Diwan Bahadur Bamaswami Mudaliyar : With reference to the Federal 
Legislature, you know that Federal Structure sub-Committee recommended 
32 seats for Bengal in the Lower House and 17 in the Upper House, the total 
being 49 seats. Even granting that you have a second chamber for your 
province, I take it that the total strength of the two houses would not be 
much more than 300, 200 for the Lower House and 100 for the Upper House. 
It would mean that for every 0 members of the joint house you would have a 
right to send 1 member to the oentre. You realise that it would be a very 
restricted constituency and they will guide the destinies of the nation as a 
whole. Do you think it would be a satisfactory arrangement having such 
a small constituency. And with your experience of the Legislative Council 
of your own Province do you think it would be a ^tisfactory arrangement 
to give to this Council the right to send 6 members to the Federal House? — 
I consider it would not be ideal, but it would be better than the enormous 
constituencies which would have to be formed if you had direct election. 

51. Granted that such a system is acceptable, how would you'^get over 
the fact that other provinces are not acutely interested as you are in, say, 
such a question of salt, which is imported from abroad, and those provinces 
would still overwhelm you in the Legislative Assembly, '^ou have suggested 
this as a remedy against the evil that Bengal interests might be submerged 
by Bombay? — Not at all. 

^2, Or other provinces, if direct election were introduced. I ask you 
Jiow that, is. Provincial interests may suffer, and you suggest this systemi 
of the Provincial Council electing representatives to the Federal House. I 
ask you how, by this method, you can any more guarantee your interests not 
suffering than by the other method. Take the wheat bill and the salt bill 
which the Legislative Assembly fought the other day. It peculiarly affected 
Bengal and no other province. Was the Bengal Legislative Council unani- 
mous when it discussed this question? — It was practically unanimous, a& 
there was no division. 

53. Therefore you suggest that the Bengal representatives should be 
chosen because they will be the mouthpiece of the Legislative Council in 
the Federal House? — ^Rather the mouthpieces of the Provincial Government. 

Might I give one short explanation of how we arrive at 10 per cent. 
The letter from the Prime Minister, paragraph 3 reads: 

The legislature should be representative of the general mass of the 

population, and that no important section of the community may lack 

the means of expressing its needs and its opinions.” 

The Franchise sub-Committee of the Round Table Conference were of 
opinion that adult suffrage was the goal to be ultimately attained, but the 
majority did not think that it was practicable to reach this goal immediately, 
and recommended the immediate increase of the electorate so as to 
enfranchise not less than 10 per cent, of the population, indeed a larger 
number — but not more than 25 per cent, of the total population — if that 
should, on full investigation, be found practicable and desirable We 
worked on those figures and recommended that 10 per cent, would be sufl5- 
cient for the time being. • 
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•j 4 - The Chairman: I suggest you might give a little considpation to 
u'hat has been sometimes described as the hybrid plan ’’ originally put 
forward at the Hound Table Ooiiference Franchise Committee. On this 
basis ^et us assume tliat the otheial worid says it is possible to enfranchise 
10 per cent, of the population. That will give you 5 million voters in 
Bengal as opposed to million to-day. Let us assume that you enfranchise 
some proportion of that 5 million on the basis of property. You may 
enfranchise two, three or four miliion^ according to the way you draw the 
line. Wherever you draw the line you are going to leave out the great 
mass of the rest of the population, 90 per cent. You are not building a 
very stable foundation for Government if you give the power to so narrow 
a section without giving the other sections any voice at all. If they are 
oppressed, exploited, or their interests are not considered, how is it possible 
to devise a system whereby by grouping the rest of the population you couid 
add to the Sectoral roil one million or two millions of people, and so no 
section of the population would he able to say that it had no voice at all. 
It is true that some proportion would have a larger voice. I would like 
you to consider whether that would be a desirable system if you could work 
it out. I don’t want an answer now. — Would you like me to submit a 
Memorandum* ? 

00 . Yes. The point that strikes us immediately is that you have got 
to enlarge your roll whether you have direct or indirect election, 

«.*** 

56. Mr. Chatierjee: Mr. Thompson, would you agree that in the coming 
'Council lit is desirable that the European members should enjoy the confi- 
dence of the Bengal people ?— Primarily they are the representatives of their 
constituencies. 

57. Do you consider it desirable that they should command the confidence 

not only of Europeans but of the people of this country — That should not 
be a qualification for nomination ^ 

58. Would it not be desirable to have members on that footing in the 
.coming Council? — ^Yes. 

59. Do you not agree that if you had a joint electorate of Indians and 
Europeans, with a number of seats reserved for the Europeans, that that 
would ensure the Council being a more representative body of Indians and 
Europeans.^ — The representative would not be the representative of 
Europeans. 

60. Do you say that the European member must necessarily be restricted 
to seeking franchise from Europeans?’ — That is the idea, that he should 
^^^re®oht Europeans on^ the- Ootincil in a separate electorate. 

* 61. Would you say that the Europe cin who commands the overwhelming 
confidence of Indians is undesirable .P — ^That should not be the criterion for 
his election. 

62. Your idea is that the basis of the franchise should be the rent or 
profit basis? — ^Yes. 

63. Do you realise that land in Bengal does not always yield a profit. 
For instance, 4 acres of land in Dacca may be fifty times more profitable 
than land, say, in Bankura, and there are other factors which may reduce 

•the difierence according as the rate is high or low. — ^Yes. 

64. To arrive at this profit basis it would be necessary to have elaborate 
enuniries as regards the value of crops, and the expenses necessary to produce 
those crops, — ^You need not go into such detail. All you need to find out 
is, who are the substantial ryots and give them the vot^ 
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65. You say you are in favour of extending the franchise so as to 

include as many cultivators as possible? — To include those who had a solid' 
piece of land of their own. ^ 

66. I might remind you that in your own report you state that the 
average holding in Noakhali was less than 2 acres. — ^Yes, but there were 
several holdings belonging to the same man. 

67. Even if it were possible to prepare a roll on the basis of profit, 
will you not be excluding a very large number of other substantial people* 
who have no land, as, for instance, shopkeepers? — There are no shopkeepers 
in villages. 

68. There are niahajans. — ^Yes, but not shopkeepers. 

69. You would not include in your electoral roll anybody who has not got 
land? — ^That is one of the bases, but if a man pays income-tax he would be 
eligible. 

70. In the case of a man who pays union board rates to the maximum- 
of Es. 84 per year? — ^He would be qualified if he paid that much, 

71. The Chairman (to Mr. Benthall) : What is the number of European, 
representatives which the Chamber of Commerce would like to see in the new 
Council? I understand that they have 10 here out of 114. If the House 
was doubled in number, you would want 20, so as to keep the same propor- 
tion — ^We claim the same proportion as we now have. 

72. Supposing you have a second Chamber also, what number would you 
want? — W§ claim the same proportion in both Chambers as w^ have at 
present in the one Chamber, but we would be prepared to consider a large 
proportion in one House or the other. This would depend uiDon the powers 
of the two Houses. 

73. You want the method of election for the Chamber of Commerce 
altered? What is the statutoi'y basis upon which you elect now? WhO‘ 
m«kes the regulations that govern the election of a member of the Chamber 
of Commerce, or of these associations? — ^^"ho draws up the rules, do you 
mean? 

74. Yes. — The rules are drawm up by the Bengal Government. The 
trouble at the moment is that individual names are included in the roll, and 
we find that they have moved to Bombay or have gone on leave. We also 
frequently find that firms who should be on the roll are not on the roll, 
and that other firms, who are on the roll, have gone into liquidation. 

75. Why is that so? Who is responsible for forming the roll to-day? — 
The Bengal Government. 

76. Do you mean that the Bengal Government does not keep in suffi- 
ciently close touch with things?- — ^Yes, it does not keep the roll up to date. 
We would also like an adjustment made in the method of representation 
in accordance with the methods which I understand are adopted in Bombay 
and Madras. 

77. You want the method of franchise to be brought into line^ with the 
system which operates in Bombay and Madras? — Probably that is correct, 
though I am not familiar with their systems. 

78. You are dissatisfied with the existing system? — It does hot work 
fairly with us. 

79. Lord Duffcrin: What is the difference in interest between European 
and Indian commerce? Why do you separate yourselves? — ^We do not think 
that either would be satisfied with a joint electoral roll, nor do we think we~ 
would get a proper amount of representation. 

a 

80. Do you consider you are getting proper representation at present, as 
a European Chamber of Commerce? — Yes, as a member of the Chamber of 
Commerce. 
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81. Mr. Miller: Would you suggest that the member nominated by the 
Associated Chambers in the Assembly should represent the remaining 
Chamb^xs? — In our Memorandum we state that as we have had a very short 
time to consider the matter oi the protection of interests for which the 
Chamber stands, we do not want to give any opinion that might be con- 
tradictory to other Chambers, and that we would prefer to delay submit- 
ting an expression of opinion until we have consulted with other Chambers, 
We have at present one nominated member in the Council of State, and 
we specihcally ask for the continuation in the new Upper House of^ the 
same proportionate direct representation as it now has in the Council of 
State. 

******** 

82. Major Milner: How, in your opinion, is labour to be represented in 
the legislatures; is it through trade unions or what? — ^With my experience 
of trade unions in the past, I would say that a great many of them are 
started at times of political excitement or economic trouble and some of 
them are started with ulterior motives. For that reason, we do not feel it 
necessary to give representation for trade unions. ^ I am not referring to the 
one or two efficient trade unions which are recognised. 

83. You would, of co*urse, limit recognition to the properly constituted 
trade unions and give special representation to labour through these 
unions?— -My experiena* of them is that they do not represent labour. 

84. I An putting the question to you on the basis that they are properly 
constituted trade unions? 

The Chairman : I do not think you can ask him that question. 

85. Major Milner: Then I propose to ask him a question about the 
constitution of one of the chambers here. I should like to know the number 
of members who constitute the Bengal Chamber of Commerce? — ^About 2^. 

86. They are represented by two members? — Six. 

87 . And yet you want to deny representation to some thousands of • 
labourers? — ^We wish labour to be represented in the best manner possible, 
and, we do not think, from our experience of trade unions in the past, 
that the representatives chosen by the trade unions would be satisfactory. 

A great deal was said about the constitution, etc., of trade unions when 
the Labour Commisiiion took evidence and there is a mass of detail given 
in that Commission's report, I think. 

88. The Labour Commission recommended that the representation to be 
^ven to labour should he. through trade unions? — I should think, only 
through properly constituted trade unions. 

89. If they are properly constituted.’^ The Labour Commission 
suggested^ that there should be a tribunal to decide how far trade unions 
were eligible to represent labour, how they were constituted and so on and 
that, then only, they should be given representation. That being so, will 
ydu be able to give representation in that form? — ^From my experience I 
may say, again, that there are not more than one or two unions properly 
constituted and therefore the whole representation of labour should not be 
left in their hands. 

• 90. You are only 220 in number and you have six representatives, 

whereas for labour which consists of tens of thousands you would deny 
representation ?—May I ask where these tens of thousands exist? 

91. In the railway union alone there are 46,000 workers. — My experience 
is confined to the jute mills. I was speaking only of thq, jute mills union. 

92. You will admit that the Calcutta Chamber 'of Commerce and the 
Trades Association are all representing capital?- — ^Yes 
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93. How then do* you propose that labour should be represented? — ^We 
have sent in our views on which we have not been cross-examined. At the 
present moment we cannot see any better way than nomination. We have 
been asked by the Chairman to submit a note on the group system. • 

94. Would you not give special representation for labour — We do not 
propose to support representation for trade unions as we have experience 
of them here. 

95. The effect of that is that you deny representation to labour? — ^By 
election. 

The Chairman: I do not think you are entitled to go on putting inter- 
pretations on his answers^ Major Milner. 

Major Milner : He is perfectly clear. He claims representation for 
capital and denies representation to labour in any form. 

The Chairman : He does not deny representation to labour. He says that 
the best way of representing labour at this stage is through nomination and 
not through trade unions. It is a matter of opinion. 

(Mr, Benthall): I strongly support representation of labour but by 
nomination. * 

96. Fiwan Bahadur Bamaswami Mudaliyar: At present the various 
European commercial organisations have got representation in the council 
as also Indian commercial bodies like the Bengal National Chamber ^ of 
Commerce, the Marwari Association and so on. Supposing all these bodies, 
Indian and European, are grouped into one electorate and the number of 
seats you are now getting is reserved to you on the basis of ^ the general 
electorate with reservation of seats, do you think your association would 
have serious objection to it, especially considering the fact that the diversity 
bett^een Indian commerce and European commerce will be less and would 
tend to be less? — ^The body I represent examined that question and I have 
Vven the answer to the* Government. First of all, I do not think it will 

be satisfactory to the Indian Chambers of Commerce.^ I do not think those 
bodies will approve of it and secondly, we do not think that we should get 
the proportion of representation which we claim. 

97. Supposing that proportion is guaranteed to you by reservation, out 
of the general electorate, would you have any objection? Supposing the 
present seats (11 out of 15) are guaranteed to you in the joint electorate 
of both Indian and European commerce, would you have any serious objec- 
tion? We will approach the Indiau commerce separately.— So far as we 
can at present see, we are satisfied that under that system, we should nob 
necessarily get the representation which we desire. We would like to adhere 
to separate electorates. 

98. Another point of view I should like you to consider. In spite of 
the fact that it is desirable to avoid what has come to be, a clash between 
Indian commerce and European conanerce— I think that clash h^ coma on 
account of this separate representation of Indian and European Oommero^ 
would you like to have the European representatives of your community 
increased so that it may include all the representatives that you now have 
from the commercial bodies. When you have 16 seats reserve by joint 
-electorate it will include the Indian side also. You will both form one 
communal constituency.— I do not quite follow the last point. 

99 Supposing cofumereial constituencies are abolished as such and, as 
A further guarantee to you, the total pumber of seats represented by the 

ir 
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European community is so increased as to amalgamate" the present number 
of seats from the commercial constituencies, would you have any objection 
from the Chamber of Commerce point of view? — ^Yes. That is a question 
which ^as been gone into both by the Simon Commission and by the Bound 
Table Conference; and the Round Table Conference specifically recommended 
that European Commerce should be represented separately. 

“ 100. They are only tentative conclusions of the Round Table Conference — 
Thar was our claim. 

101. But what would be your objection to the suggestion that I have 
now made? — The objection is that the Chamber of Commerce wishes to have 
its own representatives to represent its own interest. There are a large 
number of people on these bodies who are not specially interested in the 
particular matters affecting the Chamber's- interests. 

102. Do you realise that doubling of the legislature and increasing your 
representation to 22 seats would really make the Chamber of Commerce a 
more important body than it really is? — represent large interests. 

103. You have stated that so far as the Federal Upper Chamber is con- 
cerned, you would like to have some seats reserved for the European Chamber 
of Commerce.^ — Yes. 

104. Have you considered this fact that, with the increase of your 
numbers in the Bengal Legislative Council, and vuthi the introduction of 
proportional representation for election to membership on the Federal 
Legislature, you will have a guarantee that you will be able to send a certain, 
number of representatives to that House ? — lUot as^ representing commerce. 


105. You are returning to the Bengal Legislative Council from “the Cham- 
ber of Commerce and allied commercial organizations, 11 members now Tind 
will be sending 22 members in the future. If the Legislative Council mem- 
bers have got the right of exercising the single transferable vote for election of *' 
members to the Federal Legislature, you will have a guarantee that your 22 
members will be able to see to it that 2 of their ranks are sent te the Upper 
House. In that view, will you still insist on special representation to the 
tipper House? — ^I have not considered that point of view. But, if the 
Chairman wishes, we will go into that question and submit our view. 

106. The Chairman: What is the total capital of the industry which is 
represented by these associations? — ^It is impossible to give it. Sir, because 
ijoL many cases there are private firms whose goodwill will come into account. 

I can, however, give you one or two figures. The Tea Industry represents 
about £40 millions and the great part of this capital is British. The Indian 
Tea Association, which represented the industry in North-East India, in- 
cludes approximately 90 per cent, of the acreage under tea in that ai'ea. 
In Bengal and Assam the total number of labourers employed is 700,000.. 
In tbe jute mill induvstry the paid up capital is £20 millions; that is at 
par; the actual value to-day being something like £47 millions. In this 
industry British managemeut amounts to approximately 87 per cent, and 
the mills in the membership of the Indian Jute Mills Association to 

''92*5 per cent. In the coal mining industry, out of an output in 1931 of 
22 million tons, 14 million tons or 65*4 per cent, was raised by members of 
the Indian Mining Association. Rs. 19 ci’ores is sunk in coal industry 
and the number of workers employed is 165,000. 

107. Mr, Cooper : Is it not open to any Indian to joiq, the Tea Association*, 
if he so desires? — Yes. 
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APPENDIX. 

Jjetter No. 1075 — 1932, dated the 2^th March 1982, from the Secretary, 
Bengal ^ Chamber of Commerce, Calcutta, to the Secretary, Indian 
Franchise Committee. 

I am directed to refer to tlie oral evidence which was given, on behalf 
■of the Chamber and the European Association, to the Indian Franchise 
Committee on 16th February. In the course of the examination, three 
points were raised with regard to which the Franchise Committee asked 
that the Chamber should submit a further expression of views, and I am 
now directed to communicate to you the result of the Chamber’s considera- 
tion of them. 

2. In the first place, it was asked that consideration should be given 
to the practicability of adopting a hybrid system of voting throughout the 
province generally, that is to say, a system under which part of the electorate 
would vote direct, and part through groups. The Joint Committee of the 
European Association and the Chamber, in submitting their views, rejected 
the group system, hut the suggestion was that there might not be the same 
■objection to applying it to a portion of- the electorate. On consideration, 
the Chamber, in consultation with the European Association representatives 
on the Joint Committee, has come to the conclusion that the objections 
which the Joint Committee originally had to the group system applies 
equally to the hybrid system. They were objections of principle which went 
to the root of the system, and they hold good whether it is propos^ to have 
the groups universally throughout the province or only for a part of it. 
"The idea that has been suggested is that direct election should be provided 
for in the case of say four-fifths of the electorate, the group system being 
applied to the remaining fifth. But if a satisfactory direct basis can be 
found for four-fifths of the electorate, there does not seem to be any good 
reason why it cannot be extended to cover the whole field. The Chamber 

^therefore can see no essential difference in principle as between the group 
system generally and the hybrid system, and they adhere to the objections 
to the group system which were explained in the original Note submitted 
to the Committee. 

3. In the course of the oral examination of the representatives of the 
Chamber and the Association, and in connection with the suggested applica- 
tion of the hybrid system, reference was made to the possibility of bringing 
in classes which would not be brought in by such qualifications as are now 
in use. There is room for misunderstanding in this regard. Those who are 
not closely acquainted with the agricultural conditions in Bengal often 
visualise some such conditions as are almost universal in other parts of the 
world where, for example, the farmer ”, even if he works his full day 
himself on the land, employs a number of “ farm labourers ”. In England 
there are, ifc is understood five or six such farm-labourers to each 

farm ”, and before the extended use of machinery in farming, there 
were — as is shown by the earlier English censuses — as many as fourteen or 
'fifteen. There is no machinery employed in agriculture in Bengal; bxit the 
figures are very ‘different from these. According to the 1921 Census there 
were in Bengal 30,543,577 ordinary cultivators (cultivating their own lands) 
whereas “farm-servants” were returned as only 19,001 and “field-* 
labourers” 4,389,146 — that is to say, only one “farm-labour” to seven 
“temers”. In each case the figures are workers and dependants of all 
ages. This means that there is not in Bengal an important class below the 
“ farmers ” as is the case in Western countries. The very great majority 
of the agricultural classes work their own land, and whether they are big 
.or small cultivators, tlreir interest is nfuch the same. By adding a group 
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system to the direct franchise system, there would not be any new class 
added to the electorate in Bengal. The farm servants are practically non- 
existeajt and the held labourers are commonly migratory and could not be- 
brought into any franchise vsystem by an electoral roll. The point is one 
which should be kept in mind in considering the question. 

4. The second point to be considered relates to the representation of 

commercial interests in the Central legislature. In paragraph 3 of the 
Additional Note submitted by them to the Franchise Committee, the Bengal 
Chamber asked for a continuation, in the Upper House, of the same pro- 
portionate direct representation as it now has in the Council of State. The 
point was put that, with indirect election from the provincial legislature tO' 
the Upper House, on the single transferable vote system, the representatives 
of the chamber and the interests connected with it in the provincial legislature 
would be able to ensure the return of their appropriate percentage — ^which* 
would probably reiDresent two members — in the Upper House. In these 
circumstances the question was asked whether the Chamber would still 
consider it necessary to press for direct representation in the Upper House* 
The Chamber has in fact considered the question from the point of view of 
the Central legislature generally, tliat is to say, with regard not only to< 
the Upper House hut ajso with regard to the Lower House. In the case 
of the Upper House it is still considered that the Chamber should have the 
same proportionate representation as at present. They recognised however 
that there is not much to choose between direct election and indirect election 
through -ffie local Council, and on the whole they have come to the conclusion 
that the latter system is perhaps the more satisfactory. What is of impor- 
tance is that the existing proportionate representation should be assured^ 
the method adopted of giving effect to it is less material. The Bengal 
Chamber Committee would add that they are by no means certain that the 
indirect method of election will Be of value to any other Chambers which 
are represented in the Council of State. ^ 

5. In the case of representation in the Lower House of the Central^ 
Legislature, the Chamber thinks that, in the event of election being direct,, 
the European community in Bengal should continue to receive a proportion 
equal to what they now have in the Legislative Assembly, on which they 
have three seats. In addition, the Committee are' very definitely of opinion 
that the Chamber should he allotted one seat. If, on the other hand, the 
election in the Lower House is to be indirect, the Chamber would he- 
disposed to accept representation indirectly through the provincial Council. 
Th&s fiiid some difficulty, however, in coming to definite conclusions on these 
points as they feel that much must depend on the functions of, and the 
elective methods adopted in regard to each Chamber, hut they submit thifr 
expression of views in response to the request that they should do so. 

6. The third subject with regard to which the Chamber was invited tO' 
express an opinion related to the possibility of working out a system of 
groups in the jute mills, and similarly on tea gardens and in the mining 
areas, the nominees of the groups being the electors. Under this system 
there would not be an electoral roll as such: the groups would he based 

"on the persons actually employed on the particular day when the election 
of nominees would take place. The Chamber has consulted industnal 
interests connected with its organisation, and they instruct me to say that 
they are unable to view the proposal favourably, or to modify the view* 
expressed in paragraph 17 of the Note submitted on behalf of the Joint 
Committee, namely, that in present circumstances thei'e is no satisfactory 
alternative to the nomination system^ for the representation of labour. 
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Memorandum submitted by Mauivi LATAFAT HUSSAIN, M.L.C, 

My opinion is that at least 12^ per cent, of the total population q£ this 
province (48 millions) should be enfranchised and that labour should have 
special electorate composed of members of the registered trade unions. 
There should be no indirect election through groups of villagers who are 
sure to be duped by headmen in pay of money-lenders and zamindars and 
even lawyers. So far as industrial labour is concerned, franchise should be 
based on monthly wages exceeding R.s. 16 a month. 

This will enfranchise more than 200,000 jute millhands besides another 
100,000 industrial workers. 


joint Memorandum submitted fay the PRESS EMPLOYEES* ASSO" 
CIATION, KANKINARA LABOUR UNION, KANCHRAPARA 
RAILWAY WORKMEN’S UNION, INDIAN SEAMEN'S UNION, 
BENGAL MARINERS UNION, INDIAN QUARTERMASTERS' 
UNION and CLERKS’ UNION. 

Bengal Federation of the above Trade Unions registered under the Indian 
Trade Unions Act, advocate direct adult suffrage and in case special interests 
like Industry, Commerce, etc., are given special representation in Brovincial 
and Central Legislatuies, the Federation demands similar privilege, 
equal numbers of seats to be reserved in the legislatures to be elected by the 
members of registered unions. 

2. In case adult suffrage is modified and group system introduced for 
indirect election, groups should be composed of 5 primary voters for each 
secqj^dary voter. Even on this basis if special electorates for representation 
of special interests as stated above be conceded labour must have equal 
gaumber of seats in Provincial and Central Legislatures ; and special electorates 
for the said purpose to be formed of members of registered Trade Unions, 

3. If adult suffrage direct or indirect is not introduced immediately and 
only a percentage of adults are enfranchised on specific qualifications, pro- 
perty or otherwise, the federation demands a special representation of 
labour on the same basis as the capitalist organisation and a special labour 
electorate to be formed by the members of registered union for the election 
of the members to the legislature (Central or Provincial), and such members 
should in no case he less than those of the capitalist organisation. 
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mSIAN FRANCHISE COMMITTEE. 


CALCUTTA. 

Dated 17th February, 1932. 


Peesent : 

All membehs of the Indun Franchise Committee and of the Bengal 
Provincial Franchise Committee. 


Deputation of die Repiresentatives of Labour. 

L Maulvi LATAFAT HOSSAIN, M.L.C 

2. Mr. SINGESWAR P. SHA, Secretary, Labour Union, KanM- 

nara. 

3. „ P. GUPTA, General Secretary, Workers’ Union, Kan^ 

chrapara, 24*-Pargranas. 

4. „ AFTAB AU, Seamen’s Union. 

5. „ SATISH CHANDRA SEN, Secretary, Press Employees’ 

^ Association, Calcutta. 

1. Th^ Chairman: In wliat capacity have you come to give evidence? — 
I am Maulvi Latafat Hossain. I have come to represent labour. 

2. Yon represent an organised trade union? — ^Yes. The union of Jute 
Mill Workers. 

3. How many members are there in your trade union? — There are be- 
tween 1,000 and 3,000 members, 

4. (Addressing Mr. Aftab Ali) Whom do you represent? — I represent the 
Seamen’s Union, Bengal, the Mariners’ Union and the Quartermasters’ 
Union. 

5. What is the total number that you represent? — ^The total number of 
our three UnionSf put together is between 24,000 to 25,000. 

6. (Ad^^ing Mr. Sha.) Whom do you represent ? — 1 am the repre- 
sentative of the railway labour union. There are 4,000 members in our union. 

7. (Addressing Mr. Gupta.) And you? — am the General Secretary of 
the Workers’ Union, Kanchrapara, 24-Parganas. Kanchrapara is the head- 
quarters of labour. 

8. Ho you wish to make any statement? — {Mr, Sha): We have already 
submitted a statement. 

9. Have you got anything to add to it? — want to add this: We 
want 12 seats in the Bengal Legislative Council for labour and 6 seats in 
the Central Assembly. 

10. 12 out of 200? — ^Yes. 

11. You want a Sipecial constituency consisting of members of registered 
trade unions? — ^Yes, 

12. What is the total number of members of registered trade unions 
to-day.^ — ^All together about 90,000. 

13. The only people who are to vote are members of trade unions?—- 
Yes, Sir. 
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^ 14. Will Mr. Boy Chaudiiurij of the Provincial Committee, explain to the 
witness and elicit the answers? 

lo. ii/r. Boy Ghaudhuri: How do you propose that the register of 
membership is to be maintained? How will you prepare the electoral roll? — 
{Mr. Sha): We want to include all persons in wholetime service earning 
Rs. 10 to Rs. 15 per month. 

16. And will they all be members of trade unions?— They will be members 
of the trade unions or of the workers’ union. 

17. NoWj Mr. Jjatafat Hossain, you have answered the first <3[uestion 
saying that you want 12 seats. Do you want to confine the election to 
those persons who are members of the trade unions, or workers generally 
whether they are members or not?— They need not be members of the unions. 

18. So you do not want trade unions by themselves to send representa- 
tives? — We want that they should send representatives. 

19. You have said that members of trade unions^ are to be constituted 
into a special electorate and that you want those people who are actually 
members of trade unions to be voters. What about the other workmen who 
are not members of trade unions? — They are unregistered, but they are 
going to support our views and we are here as representatives of tlfbse per- 
sons as well. There are two kinds of members, registered and unregistered. 
These unregistered members also belong to the unions. 

20. Usually pajunent of fees entitles persons to membership of a society. 
But in this ease, even if they do not pay, they are considered to be 
memlJ^rs of trade unions? 

21. How would these members of the trade unions elect members to the 
Legislative Council? — Everybody knows about that, and if the candidate 
is a labour union representative the unregistered members also will vote 
for the same man. 

22. But how is the election of these 12 members to take place? — The 
election is to be by the executive members of the trade unions. 

***»*«■* 

• 

23. Now, Mr. Sen, you are the Secretary of the Trade Union Federation 
of Bengal, that is, the provincial committee of the All-India Federation? — 
Yes. 

24. In the memorandum of that committee you advocated that the Trade 
Unions should have the right to elect representatives to the Council. How 
will you do it? — ^As suggested by the Whitley Commission, we want to do 
it this way. All the registered trade unions have the names, etc., of their 
members in their records. That number in the register will be verified 
by the officers appointed for this purpose, before each election. After veri- 
fication of the actual strength of the unions, the unions should be given 
a certain power of voting according to that strength. It may be laid 
down as a rule that each union shall have one or two votes according to 
their strength, say, a thousand or two thousand. The whole number of 
labour members thus elected will exercise their votes, according to the 
strength of the union they represent. 
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25. What you mean is that the members of the trade unions should be 
the ‘actual voters. Is it so? — ^My point is that each trade union shall 
have votes according to its strength of membership. 

26. How can you have that? Are you mixing up your system with the 
group system? — It is somewhat on the lines of the group system. 

27. Now we are discussing special electorates. Please explain your point 
further. — ^I propose that there should be a special constituency, as in the 
ease of the Bengal Chamber of Commerce; all the members of the Bengal 
Chamber of Commerce as a whole elect their member. The power of vote 
is given to the chamber as a whole, but not to the individual members of it, 

28. The members of the Chambers of Commerce vote individually and 
elect their representative. — ^In this case also, every union may he taken 
as a unit and it should be given the power to vote. 

29. The ChairmaTi: You do not want every union to be directly repre- 
sented. You want that seamen should have so many votes, labour union should 
have so many and other unions so many each? Is that what you mean?— It 
may be taken in that way. 

30. Mr. Boy Chaudhuri: Labour interests will be special interests like the 
industrial interests. You have a special electorate for the Bengal Chamber of 
Commerce and the Bengal National Chamber of Commerce, So the members 
of the trade unions should be given the vote. Is that your position? — 
Suppose^' there are six or eight unions; in that case all of them cannot 
have one member. 

31. We are not discussing the number now. We are now discussing the 
question of the procedure of election. What is your view on that? — ^In that 
case the unions representing different industries may be given the power 
of voting. Each industry may be grouped together separately. Suppose 
there are 40 unions representing the jute industry. Ali these unions may be 
grouped together. So also the textile unions, the engineering unions, and 
so on. In this way there may be separate groups and representatives may 
he elected by all the unions. 

32. The Chairman: May I ask you this question? Is this representation 
which you propose for the trade unions in addition to the representation 
which the individual labourer may have in so far as he may have a vote 
in the general constituency? — say that in each case the unions should be 
given the power to vote. 

33. Do you suggest that in addition to the votes which the labour re- * 
presentatives of the trade union may have already? — ^Yes. 

34. Mr. Boy Chmdhuri: You have just now said that the right to elect 
its own representative should he given to the trade union as a special elect- 
orate, is it not?— Yes. 

35. There is only one Trade Union for the press employees, and you do 
not expect that that one union should get the vote.P — My union represents 
30 or 40 thousand. We want to have votes according to the number of 
members of the trade unions. 

_ 36. The Chairman: I may make a suggestion. The Secretary of the Pro- 
vincial^ Committee may talk to these gentlemen separately and obtain de- 
finite infoi^ation on details, and let us have a statement of it afterwards, 
pat will be better. Now, I want to ask another question. You know it 
h^ been suggested that the population which cannot get a vote by reason, 
of its property qualification should be arranged inip groups of 20 each 
to elect a mukhL If that proposal is adopted and if all labour is grouped 
into primary groups and each of tSie groups asked to elect one of its own 
number, it has been alleged that they will elect sardars who will be hardly 
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representative of them. Is it true or not? What is yonr view? — ^It 
is true, because if they are grouped together for purposes of election in 
hatches of 20, the sardars or some interested people or manipulator* may 
have a chance of being elected, rather than the actual persons who can 
truly represent labour. 

37. Now supposing you group them by taking the streets in which they 
live, house after house, even then will a sardar be elected for each group? 
I shall explain. Let us say that on the average there are two adults in 
a house, and you group ten houses together street by street. Then would 
there be a sardar in each one of these groups? — What actually happens in 
that case is that a sardar may have a chance of coming within that street 
or small group, and it is likely that he may come up. It is a question of 
manipulation by means of influence. 

38. What is the proportion of sardars to members? Is it one sardar 
for a hundred or fifty — The number of sardars may be less, but they 
have their own men so that if the sardar has the intention of being elected 
he will ask his men to use their influence, and he will get in. 


# * # « * * 

39. Major Milner: Mr. Sen, the matter we^ ar^ discussing now is the 
method by which organised labour should be represented in the legislature. 
Supposing you are given one member to represent organised labour and it 
is also understood that trade unions should consult together and elect that 
member, it seems to me that there are at least two ways in •which it 
might be done. Please tell us which you would favour. In the first place, 
the executives of all the unions may meet together and select one ^ man 
to represent the whole of the trade unions in the legislature. Alternatively, 
again assuming that there is only one representative to be elected, you may 
have a conference of members of -the unions and they might ^ give their 
rot® according to the membership of their trade unions. For instance, if 
you represent 20,000 you might have 20,000 rotes and so on. In that way, 
^ou may select m.embers to represent your interests. Are you in a position 
to say which of these two methods you would adopt, either the executives 
themselves selecting, or a conference where the selection would be decided 
by votes? — I am in favour of the secretary or any other person elected 
by the union voting for the representatives. 

40. You are therefore in favour of the members of the union authorising 
the secretary, and all these people electing one representative? — I may 
instance one case. In the matter of selecting representatives for the Geneva 
Conference, generally the unions are sending in names. The procedure 
adopted is that all the unions individhally consult their members and ask the 
secretary or another member to send the name of the approved representa- 
tive to the All-India Federation. 

41. At present when you are selecting delegates for the Geneva Con- 
ference, your members authorise the secretary to vote for a certain person? — 
Yes. 

42. In the same way you say you will have no difiGlculty in selecting 
somebody to represent trade unions? — ^In some cases the secretary is given 
power. 

43. That is, he receives either a blank cheque to name any person, or 
he receives a mandate to select one particular person, is it not so? — Yes. 

44. Supposing you have more than one seat in the legislature, would 
it be possible for you to agree amongst yourselves? One group of unions 
may select one particular person, and another group may select another. 
Would it be possible for you to agree in-d^hat way.^^ — ^It would be possible. 
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45. Assuming that special representation is granted to you under some 
such conditions as laid down by the Whitley Commission, ie., that you should 
he registered, that you should be properly constituted and properly repre- 
sentative of the interests of your members, and so on, would you be quite 
agreeable to any reasonable conditions of that sort? — ^Yes. 

46. It has been suggested that your unions are not representative of 
the whole of the working people, because your membership is only a small 
^proportion of those engaged in the particular industry. ^ Do you say^ that 
you are or are not representative of every one engaged in your particular 
industry? For instance, what is your industry? — ^The union I represent 
is composed of Press employees, that is, compositors, binders and so on, 

47. I do not know what proportion your membership bears to the whole 
of the people engaged in that industry, will you please tell me?~In Calcutta 
there are ten thousand press employees. But my union has on its rolls about 
3,000. 

48. So you represent about a third of them? — ^Yes. 

49. Do you say that although you have only one-third of the people 
employed in that industry on your rolls, you are representative of all.^ — ^Yes. 
I am representative in this way. Though my union does not contain all the 
employees engaged in this particular industry, still they represent all the 
people. For, whenever there is any important question regarding their in- 
terest, all the members or at least those members who want to have a certain 
opinion ^pressed on that question, come and help us. In the Government 
of India Press in Calcutta there are about 600 employees but only 300 of 
them are members of the union. But whenever any important question affect- 
ing the interests of the workers there comes up, all them support us. 

50. So, as in all countries, there are always a number of people engaged 

in an industry who are prepared to get the benefits of the union without 
paying the proper subscription, is it not so? — ^Yes. • 

51. Two suggestions have been made. One is that if all the workers in a 
factory are put into groups, the sardars, by their influence would be likely 
to get elected. Is that so? — ^Yes. My experience in that case is this. If 
the small groups are given power to elect a certain person each, and there 
is no ballot system, the person interested in getting himself elected can see 
that he succeeds, because he will have all the people under his thumb. The 
reason is the absence of the ballot system. Althou^ the people may not like 
the sardar, still as they are under Ms thumb, they will he forced to elect him. 

52. I am sure the Committee appreciate your point. Now do the officials 
of the trade unions make' a special study of the subject, and do you claim to 
have special knowledge of your interests? — Yes. 


53. The GhairTtian: Now I would like to ask one other question. I 
understand that under the constitution as it stands to-day and as it is 
likely to be in future, labour matters will be primarily the concern of the 
Central Parliament rather than of the Provincial Parliament. Now have 
you got any view as to which of the two legislatures, the Provincial or the 
Central, you would like labour to be represented in.P — ^I am of opinion that 
both the legislatures should be given the power to deal with questions relating 
to labour.. 

54. You have said that if elections take place by means of small groups, 
sardars will he elected.^ Supposing there was the ballot system, so that 
secrecy could he maintained, would you approve of that? — ^Even under the 
ballot system everhody knows. It is my experience. That is the difficulty. 
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There is no question of secrecy. Everybody knows who is the person one 
is voting for. 

***#*» 

55. The Chairman (to Mr. Aftab Ali) : Yon have heard the discussion. 
Do you agree with the views expressed by the other gentlemen^ or have 
you to say anything additional? — ^Practically the views of the union which 
I represent are almost opposite to the views just placed before you. Firstly, 
my union, the workers, would request this Committee to recommend adult 
franchise. My union will also, as an alternative, only for a limited period 
of say 10 years, agree to the whole population of the country being formed 
into groups and exercising franchise through secondary voters, as has been 
referred to in the questionnaire in section I. My friends have talked jx^t 
now of the sardars. My union holds that though the sardars can exercise 
power or influence, they are better than outside politicians, briefless lawyers, 
who have nothing to do with the unions. They may come in and get control 
of the union and do the same thing and in that case I am personally of 
opinion that they will prove more dangerous than the sardars who are at 
least workman-like. 

56. Do you want any special representation? — Not at all. We want all 
the people to be enfranchised. 

57. Adult franchise? — ^Yes. 

58. Have you given any consideration to the method of getting some 
degree of adult franchise through the group system? — ^We have given an 
alternative suggestion, that all the people might be grouped td^ether, for 
a certain number of years — ^we have suggested 10 years and after that 
adult suffrage might be brought in. During that time we can adapt our- 
selves to the secondary method. That is to say, all the people will be 
formed into groups and the groups will select one man each and they wm 
form the electors of the country. We have suggested that the group should 
comisi of 5 because we see that the sub-committee of the Bound Table Con- 
ference suggested that not less than 10 per cent, and not more than 25 per 
cent, of the people should be enfranchised. It has also been suggested that 
there should be a group of 20. We suggest that instead of 20 it should be 5. 
If 5 are taken in each group that will give the maximum prescribed, that is 
to say, 25 per cent. 

59. Have you got anything more to add? — ^We have also a few observa- 
tions to make as regards the Upper Chamber. We do not want a second 
chamber in the Federal Legislature, 

* * *•* * 

60 3Iaior Milner: Do you want representation in the Central or Pro- 
vincial Council or both?— We ask for no special representation for seamen 
at all. We are asking for adult suffrage and if there is to be adult suffrage 
for the whole lot of the people, we come in. 

61. The Committee do appreciate, I am sure, that you are asking for 
adult suffrage. But, suppose for a number of reasons it was not practicabm 
or possible, and the whole of the labour element might not be represented. 
Would you then agree to some form of indirect election?— If it is not 
practicable just now, all the adults may be grouped together as I said before. 
We are not making any difference between a millionaire and a workman 
here. We do not want the possession of certain property or the payment 
of a, tax to be the qualification for voting. We are aU human beings. 

62. Assuming adult suffrage is impracticable— you want a fair field and 
no favour— and assuming there are favours given to other into^ts— the 
capitalist interests — ^would you also, ask for special representation. 
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special favours are given to capitalist interests we -will have to wait for 
some years till we are better organised. 

63. ^ If special representation is granted ro capital, you desire that 
special representation should be granted to labour as well? — ^We want the 
whole or nothing. We must keep ourselves free. Conditions are changing. 

64. Mr. Boy Chaudhuri: Your union was affiliated to the Trade Union 
Congress? — It was. 

65. Do you remember that in 1926 the Trade Union Congress passed a 
resolution claiming labour representation in the Upper House as well as 
in the Lower House of the provincial as well as the central Legislature? It 
demanded special representation and that was unanimously adopted ? — 
Perhaps we did. 

66. They demanded 12 seats in the provincial legislature through a 
special electorate and 6 seats in the Assembly through a special electorate 
on the ground probably that the Chambers of Commerce and other organiza- 
tions were represented. — 1926 has gone, we are now in 1932. 

67. In 1926, the Trade Union Congress, which is an organization of all 

labour in India, demanded this thing and the resolution was unanimously 
adopted with the fullest knowledge and consent of each affiliated union. — 
I understand that. in the labour movement always make a demand 

to the extent we can get. In 1926 perhaps we thought that it was enough. 
Five or six years have passed from 1926 to 1932 and now we find that we 
can ask for more. 


Memorandum submitted by the ALL-BENGAL NAMASUDRA 
ASSOCIATION. 

1. (a) By lowering the franchise qualifications to such extent as would 
include any one who pays any kind of taxes including cesses, union rates, 
municipal taxes, etc., not less than half a rupee per year or who pays as 
rent at least Rs. 5 per year, in the Electoral roll. 

(b) Yes, such an electorate will be quite capable of casting an intelligent 
vote if they can be freed from the undue influence of the zamindars, money- 
lenders, officials and religious instructors. 

(c) Yes, it would be administratively possible. 

(e) Yes, it would be practicable and desirable to enlarge the electoral 
roll still further. This can be done by** increasing the 'number of members 
of the Legislature and by doing away with the minimum figure of taxation 
so that any one who pays any kind of taxes or rents should be included in 
the electoral roll or giving the right of voting to every adult person. 

(/) No, we do not think that group voting can be feasible and advantageous 
in any area. We say this on the authority of our intimate acquaintance 
with the rural areas of Jessore, Khulna, Nadia, Paridpur, Dacca, Bakerganj 
. and Tipper a districts. 

(g) Does not arise. 

- 2. (a) Yes, there are marked disparities. This can be rectified if franchise 

qualifications can be so lowered as to include in the electoral roll any one 
who would pay any tax not less than half a rupee or rent not less than Rs. 5 
per year. 

(b) Yes, we are quite in agreement with this suggestion. If franchise 
qualifications can be lowered to the level suggested above the result can be 
achieved. 
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(c) Yes, the possdfesion of property of some kind is surely a good test for 
fitness for the franchise. But the existing property qualifications are too 
high for the purpose. Anyone possessing property for which he is to pay 
tax or rent to the amount suggested above should be given the rjight of 
voting. 

{d) No, we are against introducing educational qualification. 

(e) We have no objection of retaining the existing military service quali- 
fication and extending this so as to include service in the Auxiliary Force. 

3. (a) Considering the position and circumstances of women in Indian 
society and their entire dependence on men we do not think it advisable, 
nor do we think that any good purpose can be served admitting women to 
the suffrage based on special qualification apart from the qualifications pro- 
vided for men. We favour the increase in women’s electorate only to such 
-extent as would be possible on the same terms as men. 

(b) The system of group representation is also equally bad here. 

4. The Depressed Classes will never be able, through such general exten- 
sion of the franchise as we favour, to secure representatives of their own 
choice unless and until a separate electorate is provided for them. The 
system of group voting is also entirely unfeasible for them. 

0. In all cases separate electorate is necessary for labour also. 

6. (a) Though we like direct representation, l^e suggestion of the F. 
'S. Committee in this matter may be accepted provided^ the members be- 
longing to a particular community are allowed to elect their own delegates. 

(h) In our opinion the qualification of voters for the Federal jpegislature 
should be a bit higher than the Provincial Legislatures. ^ The existing fran- 
chise qualifications for Provincial Councils may be provided for the voi^rs 
of the Federal Legislatures. Besides the members of the Municipalities, 
District Boards, Local Boards, Union Boards and recognised societies should 
Ije given the right of voting. 

m(c) In case of the Lower Chamber of the Federal Legislature we are opposed 
to indirect elections even in rural areas. The constituencies must be Terri- 
«^torial and voters more qualified than the Provincial electors. We suggest 
the above qualifications for the Lower Chamber of the Federal Legislature. 

7. Qualifications for voters of the Federal Legislature should be the same 
for all women, Labour, Depressed Classes and others. There must be separate 
electorate for the Depressed Classes. 

The All-Bengal Namasudra Association, representing the Namasudra 
Community, the most prominent of the Depressed Classes of Bengal, will 
be highly obliged if they are allowed to adduce oral evidence before the 
Franchise Committee in order to explain clearly the points which have no 
been explained or left unanswered •here. 


Mr. R ASIK lAL BISWAS, Representing the All-Bengal 
Namasudra Association, 

1. The Chairman: You were probably present during our discussion with 
the depressed classes the other day? — ^Yes. 

2 Could you give us your definition of the depressed classes in Bengal? 
It is very difficult to give a comprehensive definition. Those who are not 
admitted into the temples and not admitted into the public eatmg 
maintained by orthodox Hindus and those by whose touch water is polluted 
imay he classed as the depressed classes. 
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8. WLat do you mean by pollution? Bo you mean refusal to allow them 
to draw water at tbe well or do you mean drinking water at one’s bands? — 
In any form. If we toiicli water, tlien tliat water will not be used by tbe 
caste Hindus. 

4. Does it include tbe Namasudras? Are they permitted to draw water 
from tbe same well as the Hindus ? — ^Tbe ‘ water ’ question is not very acute, 
because this is a very ‘ watery ’ province. But tbe Namasudras and tbe 
other depressed class people are now allowed to take water from public 
tanks. They are not allowed to take water from public ghats particularly 
tbe ghats from which tbe caste Hindus take their water. Tbe caste Hindus- 
generally use wells different from those from which the depressed classes are 
allowed to take water. 

5. In a village where there is only one well, they all draw water from 
the same well? — ^There can be scarcely such a ease because the caste Hindus 
are generally well-to-do people and they maintain for themselves tanks and 
wells, if necessary. In places where Muhammadans are allowed the depressed 
classes are also allowed, but in Hindu villages where the caste Hindus 
predominate the question is different. There the depressed classes have tO' 
depend entirely on the mercy of the caste Hindus. 

6. What is the number of the Namasudras that you represent? — ^IVIore 
than two millions. 

7. Are you denied ad^iission to the schools — Yes, in many cases we are- 
denied. But it is not so in the case of schools which receive Government aid. 
There tliey are not refused. 

8. Biwan Bahadur Bamaswami Miidaliyar: In the present Legislative 
Council Ifiree Namasudra gentlemen have been elected from the non- 
Muhammadan constituencies. — Yes. 

9. In addition to that, the Government has nominated one Namasudra 
gentleman? — The Government has nominated two. But as regards the 
elected M.L.O.’s I will say this, that the elections were boycotted by the 
caste Hindus. Because the Congress boycotted the election there was no- 
candidate to contest in those constituencies and the Namasudras got elecTed. 

I should not be surprised to find that if there was a contest all the Nama- 
sudras would be defeated. The situation was then quite different. ^ 

******** 

10. As regards the disqualification with regard to touching water, does- 
that handicap extend to public wells? — ^Not to all. 

11. I am referring to public wells only. — ^The community do not take water 
from public wells. 

12. In an orthodox caste Hindu’s house there would be a well, but he 
would not permit you to draw water from that well? — ^Never. 

13. It is his own private property affd in his own compound.? — ^Yes. 

14. Your community is a fairly well educated community ? — To some 

extent it is. i 

15. There are a number of Advocates of your community practising at 
the Bar, some of whom are very successful? — ^May be. 

16. A number of your men are on District Boards and Municipalities by 
election from your community? — There is one in District Board. 

17. Have you any idea how’ many Namasudras are enfranchised on the 
present basis? — ^Very few. It may be three or four lakhs out of the total 
electoral roll. 

18. And if the franchise is still further lowered, a very considerable 
percentage of voters will be Namasudras? — <Yes. 

* ** * * * # *- 

19. Dr. Auibedhar: Have you seen the census of 19§1 which deals with 
the depressed classes? — ^Yes. 
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20. Is it a fact tliaft this census of the depressed classes was taken specially 
to determine those communities which were regarded as low in the Hindu 
social scale^ and w^hich, in the opinion of the Government, in the light of 
what stated in the Montagu-Olielmsford Eeport, needed political re- 
presentation? — ^The Census Eeport says that. 

21. There 39 castes are enumerated? — ^Yes. 

22. And the total is given as Hi millions? — ^Yes. 

23. That report also says that it is not exhaustive, and that a com- 
•munity, w’hich numbers less than fifty thousand, is omitted — ^Yes. 

24. There might be some castes ’which are outside the 39 listed in the 
•census? — Yes. 

25. Eegarding the question of water, it is not a fact that in this province 
-thei'e are no such mixed villages as we find in other areas like Bombay, and 
-that certain villages are largely occupied by the depressed classes them- 
selves, and even the caste Hindus each have separate wells in their houses? — 
'Yes, the caste Hindus live separately from the depresssd classes. 

26. Is it not a fact that at certain colleges it is found difficult to get 
^admission into the hostels established for students? — ^Yes, that is why Govern- 
ment has established separate hostels for our boys. 

27. And in fact special instructions had to be issued by the Government 

for this purpose? — 'Yes. " • 

28. Eegarding the question whether the depressed classes can get elected 
■through the general electorate without any special provision in the present 
X/egislative Council, there are altogether 6 elected depressed class •members. 

1 am excluding the nominated members. Is that correct? — ^Yes. 

29. Out of those one was contested and five uncontested. The contested 
one was a Congress man, namely a sweeper? — ^Yes. 

30. That was intended to discredit the Council in 1929? — That they 
pro^imed. 

31. In this province there are three constituencies which have always 
■heen contested by the depressed classes? — ^Yes. 

32. Take the case of South Faridpur. The Muhammadans are 65 per 
cent., the depressed classes 25 per cent., and the caste Hindus 10 per cent.? — 
'Not more than that. 

33. In this constituency the Muhammadans have separate representation? 
-~iYes. 

34. So that in Faridpur the contest is between the caste Hindus and the 
depressed classes, and the depressed classes have always been defeated from 
1921 onwards? — ^Yes, from 1921 to 1929. 

35. Take, for instance, the Khulna constituency. There the Muham- 
madan population is 50 per cent., and there the Muhammadans have 
separate seats for themselves? — ^Yes. 

36. The depressed classes have 35 and the caste Hindus 15. Notwith- 
standing their numerical superiority, in this constituency also no depressed 
class man has been elected, and the seat has, gone to the minority of tte 
caste Hindus? — Yes. 

37. Take South Backergunge. There the Muhammadan population is 75 • 
J)er cent. They have a separate seat for themselves. The depressed classes 
population is 15 per cent. ? — ^Perhaps more. 

38. The contest is always between the caste Hindus and the depressed 
classes, and the latter never succeed in getting a seat? — Once one of our 
members was elected.' That was due to the Swaraj party’s boycott of the 
Council. There was a division among the caste Hindus. After that our 

;people have always been defeated. 
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39. Will you submit to the Committee a list of the communities which 
you think are depressed classes on the test we have stated? — I have prepared 
a list. Moreover the list given by the Census Beport is more or less correct 
and has not been contested. 

4(f. This figure of ll-f millions was accepted by the Simon Commis- 
sion ? — Yes. 

41. By the Indian Central Committee also. There was no member of 
the depressed classes on that committee. That figure was not challenged 
by the Provincial Simon Committee? — 

*«***»* 

42. Mts. Subbara^yan: Have you any women members in your associa- 
tion? — ^Very few. 

43. How many have you got? — ^May be 100. 

44. Have they expressed any views on the memorandum? — No. 

45. So that this memorandum represents the views entirely of men? — ^Yesr. 

# * « * * * 

46. Yet in answer to question 3 (a) you say : 

Considering the position and circumstances of women in the Indian 
society and their entire dependence on men, we do not think it advisable, 
nor do we think that any good purpose can be served by, admitting 
women to the suffrage based on special qualification apart from the 
qualifications provided for men.” 

You do not approve of giving franchise and adequate representation to 
women because of their dependence on men? — Because the females of our 
community have not yet learnt to express themselves independently of their 
relations, we do not think it is any good enfranchising them. We wish that 
they should be enfranchised, but we do not like special provisions for them 
for the present. 

47. But franchise and representation will help them as it will anjihody 
else to raise their status and improve their condition? — Their caste is not 
different from that of their male relations, while our caste is entirely different 
from^ that of the caste Hindus, and therein lies the difference. 

***###* 

48. Mr, Mallich: Are the depressed class boys excluded from the primary- 
schools? — ^Yes, they are excluded. 

49. Can you mention the names of some such schools? — belong to 
Jessore. In some schools there, a distinction is made. 

50. Please name one school? — ^In the Nollanankala school. This is main- 
tained by caste Hindus. ^ 

51. Is there any other school? — I do not know their names. 

52. In some of the primary schools, you said that the boys of the 
depressed classes are made to sit outside? — ^Yes. 

63. Where?— Everywhere. Even in Calcutta city it is done. In Mettur 
this is done. 

***♦#*#* 

54. Mr. Ghatterjee: One great outstanding difference between what you 
call depressed classes and the non-depressed classes is that there is more 

► wealth and more education in the latter class than in the former? — ^Not only 
that. There are social bars. That is our difficulty. Wealth and education 
we can have, but we cannot have social status. You will never allow your 
daughters and nieces to be married to Namasudras. 

** * ♦ ^ 

55. Would you agree with me that, under the inspiration of British 
^uBghtenment, we in Bengal, like the people in the other provinces, are 
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building up a ne'W' class of people known as the educated class? — ^There 
are people who are being educated. 

56. In that educated class^ would you include me as much as Mr. Mano 
Mohan Das? — For your education, we may include you both. ^ 

57. Is it not also a fact that the only claim to distinction the Brahman 
had in the pre-British period was that he was a man of education .P — ^That 
is not the only one. 

58. The FLon^hle Khwaja Nazim-Aidr-Dm: Is it not a fact that the depressed 
classes, as far as their interests are concerned, differ very much from the 
caste Hindus.? — Certainly, 

59. And, in spite of British rale, which makes no distinction between 
man and man, you people have not been able to advance politically or 
socially, or economically as you would have liked? — ^Yes. We have not been 
able to advance sufficiently. 

60. And if you do not get representation or the right to vote and send 
your representatives, your interests may suffer in the legislative council? — 
We are convinced that our interests will certainly suffer. 


Memorandum submitted by Rai Sahib REB ATI MOHAN SARKAR, 
MX.C., Member, District Board, Dacca* ** 

1 , (a) Payment of any tax — either as Ohowkidari Tax or as Eoad and 
Public Works Cess, Municipal Tax, or paying of any rent to the amount of 
at least Rs, 5 is to be the minimum basis of franchise. 

(h) think that such an electorate will be able to exercise their vote — 
if they can be free from the influence of the money-lenders, landlords and 
religious interference. 

(c) Would be manageable — ^but the sizes of the constituencies would 
have to be considerably reduced and the numbers of the members of the 
Council would consequently have to he increased. 

(e) See answer to (c). 

(/) So far as we are aware and as far as we find a gfoup system of voting 
will not he feasible for this Province. 

(g) Does not arise. 

2. (a) Yes, there is this disparity and this can be removed^ by enfranchis- 
ing the residents of the town as* far as possible and for >iuis the voting 
qualification should be considerably reduced. 

(h) Yes, we are; measures should be introduced by which larger number 
of the people of various communities may be entitled to vote. 

(c) In the absence of any better unit of qualification, possession of pro- 
perty of some kind from which some cess or tax has to be paid is a suitable 
test of fitness. 

The existing qualification is suitable in principle; only modification 
desired is that it should be reduced. 

(d) Educational qualification may be introduced independently of pr^ 
perty but that the said qualification should be the passing of any public 
examination from the highest to the lowest, 

(e) The Auxiliary and Territorial Force may be included. 

3. We are against the women suffrage; for under the present condition 
of Indian society, women have no independent position apart from their 
male earning relations. Secondly, women of any class in rural areas are 
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still loatb to come out publicly to exercise tbeir politicaF rights ; and thirdly 
in town areas it has already introduced undesirable elements in the shape 
of public women, etc. 

4. Within the general extension of the Franchise the Depressed Classes 
will not be a be to secure their own true representation thx'ough their 
proper representatives as the |)ast experience clearly shoves. The only possible 
solution to get their true representation is by a Separate Electorate of their 
.own members forming into separate groups in different areas in proportion 
to tbeir number. The several communities coming under the Depressed 
^ Class in Bengal as mentioned in the Census Report of 1921 may be taken as 
'the Electorate for this purpose. 

5. Labour should be given separate representation and electorate should 
be formed for them in areas where they can be found either in industrial or 
plantation areas, by which they can send their own true representatives. 
Their basis should be one of adult system. 

6. Election to the Federal Legislature must be based on dmect system 
of representation in order that the electors may get into touch with their 
representatives and may keep them under control. 

7. Regarding women we have made our general observation. Regarding 
^the Depressed Classes and Labour, they should have definite number of 
representatives to be elected from amongst their separate electorate. 


'Memoran^m submitted by Babu AMULYADHAN ROY, 

MX.C, President, Jessore District Namasudra Association. 

I.—PROVINOIAL LEGISLATURES. 

1. Extension op the Franchise. 

Possession of certain property qualification, payment of land Revenue, 
rent, cess, union or other local rates, payment of municipal taxes and of 
income-tax. Existing university graduateship qualification should be the 
general basis of enfranchisement. All who pay union rate down to eight 
annas and all who pay cess down to four annas should have a right to 
vote.. 

(b) In India where illiteracy is the rule and literacy is the exception 
I do not think that such an electorate Avill be capable of casting an intelligent 
vote -as past experience shows. However frequent polls and union board 
elections have awakened the illiterate vofers and they have begun to take 
greater interest now than before, 

(c) Yes; such an electorate would be manageable; but the constituencies 
should be made smaller in area. 

(d) There is no other alternative but to adopt the aforesaid qualifica- 
tions as the basis of enfranchisement. 

2. Franchise qualipication. 

• (a) There is disparity in the operation of the franchise qualifications in 
urban as compared with rural areas. The existing qualification to a right 
of vote should be maintained in urban areas whereas the same should be 
lowered as suggested above in rural ai'eas. 

(b) I am not only in entire agreement with the suggestion made in 
but I fully advocate that each community should be given *a voting strength 
proportionate to its numbers. All whcT pay union rate down to eight annas 
,and cess down to four annas should have a right to vote. 
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(c) In an agricultural country like India where almost all the people- 
are illiterates who db not understand the full imx^lications of enfranchisement 
or the constitutional functions of their representatives^ possession of property 
of some kind cannot but be a suitable test of fitness for the franchise. 

{d) I am not entirely in favour of introducing a qualification biased on^ 
education independently of property in view of the fact that the adoption, 
of educational qualifications by itself as a basis of the franchise will give 
predominance^ and monopoly in the vote to a certain class of people. Nor 
do I agree with the Statutory Commission's report that the attainment of 
the fifth class education should be its basis. In case education independently 
of property is to be regarded as a test of franchise then I will favour 
ordinary reading and writing as in the case of the census. 

(e) I like the idea of retaining the existing military service qualification 
and extending it so as to include service in the auxiliary and territorial 
forces. 


3. WoMEN^S SuEPRAOE. 

(a) I am in favour of increasing the women’s electorates in the way sug> 
gested in principle; but having regard to the peculiar position of Indian 
womanhood who are uneducated and live under the Purdah System, imme- 
diate enfranchisement to this extent is not only premature but cannot 
be justified and our women representatives will represent their sisters 
in the same way as the Indian National Congress represents the people of 
the country and the Hindu Mahasabha represents the Hindus. Por the 
present women should be enfranchised on the same terms as men and ordinary 
reading and writing as in the case of the census will apxily tb both men 
and women. 


4. Bepeesentatiox op the Depressed Classes. 

The depressed classes are not at all likely to secure representatives of their 
ovm choice in the general electorate even if the franchise is extended as 
far as practicable. 1 am in favour of separate electorates with seats allocated, 
on the basis of population. I fully support and approve of the policy pur- 
sued by Dr. Ambedkar and Bao Bahadur Srinibhasan in both the Bound' 
Table Conferences; hut if separate electorate is not at all possible there must 
be reservation of seats for the depressed classes in the non-Muhammadan 
constituencies and the proportion of the number of such reserved seats in 
all the Indian general constituencies should at least be three quarters of 
the proportion of the depressed class population to the total population of 
the electoral area of the Province as has been recommended by the Indian. 
Statutory Commission, 


Memorandum submitted by Babu S ARAT CHANDRA BAL, M.L.C«> 
on behalf of the Gopalganj Namasudra Unnati Bedhayini Asso- 
ciation. 

I.— PBOVINCIAL LEGISLATURES. 

1. Extension or tee Eranohise. 

(a) In order to extend the existing franchise for the provincial Legislature 
it is suggested that franchise should be extended to — 

(1) Persons paying Be. 1 as union tax or 

(2) Persons \ach paying jointly^ or separately Bs. 5 as rent or revenue- 

annually. 
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% & (c) Yes. 

(c) As suggested in reply to (a). 

(/) The suggestion is laudable and would be feasible and practicable in 
South Faridpur Constituency, 

(g) ^he representatives of adults not entitled to direct vote should vote 
with the direct voters. 

The Feanchise Qualifications. 

(a) Yes. Means suggested in reply to question 1 (a) & (/) Extension of the 
Franchise. 

(t) Communal electorates with voting strength proportionate to its 
numbers are urgently needed and it should be encouraged and such franchise 
system is practicable. Direct voting and group voting should be introduced. 

(c) Property qualification is one of the tests. Modification suggested in 
reply to question 1 (a) Extension of the Franchise. 

{d) Yes. Middle English, Middle Madrassa, passed adults. 

3. Women’s Suffeagb. 

Women should be admitted on the same terms as men. For the present 
there is no necessity for increase in women’s electorate. 

4. Representation of the Dbpressep Classes. 

Mere extension of franchise will not enable the depressed classes to secure 
representation of their own choice. Without reservation of seats proportion- 
ate to its numbers with separate electorate the Depressed Classes will ever 
remain oppressed. The noble mission of British rule to save these classes 
will ever remain unachieved and it will in the long run prove a great 
blunder if the depressed class problem is not settled to the advantage of the 
loyal millions. The group system of representation to the depressed classes 
may be introduced in Bengal. 

5. Representation of Labour. 

Group system of representation should be introduced. Only group electors 
•should be qualified to stand as candidates for such constituencies. 

II.—THE FEDERAL LEGISLATURE. 

6. Allocation of beats to Bengal is inadequate. 

(a) Yes. ^provided seats with weightage are reserved for the depressed 
sclasses. 

(b) Franchise qualification ought not to he different. If it is made other- 
wise the depressed classes will he oppressed by the upper classes and the 
government will be in great trouble. 

(c) Suggestions on this question will be sent within a short time. 

7. Representation of Women, Labour and Depressed Classes. 

• Reservation of seats with weightage for the Depressed Classes in the 
Federal luegislature is urgently necessary. 

8. General. 

Orakandi, Gopinathpur and Boultali in P. S. Gopalgg^nj (Faridpur) and 
Malikhali P. S. Kazirpur (Barisal) will be suitable villages where the com- 
mittee may meet thousands of loyal iOepressed Class men. 
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Deputation of the Depressed Class Representatives in the Bengal 
• Legislative CounciL 

Rai Sahib REBATI MOHAN SARKAR, MX.C., 

Mr. LALIT KUMAR BAL, M.L.C., 

Mr. AMULYADHAN ROY, M.L.C., 

Mr. SARAT CHANDRA BAL, M.L.C. 

1. The Chairman: Gentlemen, do yon wish to add anything to what you 
have stated in your memorandum? — We will not be able to add anything 
to it, 

2. Br. Amhedkar : Very recently, a resolution was moved in the Bengal 
Legislative Council suggesting that a certain number of posts in the ser- 
vices should be reserved for the depressed classes? — ^Yes. 

3. What was the fate of that resolution? — It was lost. 

4. Mr, Boy Chaudhuri: In the Government memorandum it is stated 
that one of the members, in connection with the general discussion of the 
budget, stated thus : 

“ So far as sweet words are concerned, I admit that from the highest 
rulers of the province to the so-called leagues, every one shows sympathy 
with the condition of the backward classes. But when the time f«5r practical 
action comes, all sympathy evaporates.” 

Do you agree with this view? — ^Yes. 

5. You remember when the Education Act was passed? — ^Yes. 

6. What was the attitude taken with regard to that Bill by the Hindus 
whole?— Most defiant attitude. 

7. That Bill was intended to remove the ignorance of the masses which 
"^still prevails? — ^Yes. 

8. Mr. Bose : It has been suggested in the previous answers that there 
are public wells and public temples in this country to which members 
of the depressed classes are not admitted? — ^Yes. In some parts of the 
province they are not admitted. 

9. Do you know of any such temple or place where admission is denied? 
— ^Yes. 

10. Are there any public temples like the temple at Kalighat into which 
depressed class members are not admitted ?— Yes, there are. 

11. Will you kindly give me a name?— My friend suggested an instance. 

12. Suggestion is another thing. Do you know of any village where the 
members of the depressed classes are not allowed to draw water from a 
public well? 

13 The Chairman: Can you give the name of a village? There are no 
'^uch wells or tanks in our village as in each village each family is living 
separately. Therefore one family scarcely comes in contact with another 
family Among the upper castes if their food is touched by a depressed 
olass man it is polluted. It takes another form altogether. 

14 The question is whether there is any village where the depressed 
classes are prohibited from taking water from public weUs and taito?— 
In Ferozpore village there is a tank from which depressed class people are 
not allowed to take water. 
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15. Do you know of any public temple in which Namasudras are not 
allowed ?~-In Bhurisal there is a temple like that. And there is another at 
KalibUhri. A depressed class man was driven out of a public temple there. 


16. Maulvi Tumizuddin Khan : Can you tell us whether Namasudras and 
other depressed class members are admitted int^f institutions called Tols? 
— ^They are not admitted. 

17. Even though these institutions are receiving grants from the Gov- 
ernment? — ^Yes. They are not allowed even then. 

18. The Chairman: What are these Tols7 

Maulvi Tamizuddin Khan : They are Sanskrit schools. 

19. Is your community admitted to the Sanskrit College at Calcutta? — 
They are denied admission to the Vidyasagar College. In the Vidyasagar 
College our students are put in a very difficult position. A student may 
be admitted in the college, but he will not find any place to live in. He 
will not be admitted into the hostel. 


Memorandum submitted by the BRITISH INDIAN ASSOCIATION, 

T 

1. The term Franchise is defined by Blackstone as a royal privilege 
or branch of the Crown’s prerogative subsisting in the hands of a subject”. 
The right to vote is now called the Franchise. In modern political science, 
franchise is acclaimed as the birth-right of every citizen. But essentially 
and primarily, franchise was given to the subiect to serve as a means of 
political education. It is appreciated now as a conscious instrumenif* of 
political power. This objective can only be achieved when the franchise is 
extended, stage by stage, in response to the demands ^ from the unenf ran-^ 
chised. The extension of the franchise can only find justification in the desire- 
of the voteless to avail of the vote. 

2. The chief defect of the existing franchise in India is that one section 
of the community finds greater favour in the system than another; the 
propertied class won and the poor and the women suffered. The Government 
of India Act under the existing arrangement has enfranchised nearly 6^ 
millions of people. This works out at about 3 per cent, of the population, 
and 10 per cent, of the adult male population of the country. 

3. The existing franchise is akin to the Representation of the People Act 
of 1867 in England which introduced the Household and the Lodger Fran- 
chise. Our franchise is based upon residence and possession of certain pro- 
perty qualifications. Thus the poor are neglected. India is the land of the- 
poor, especially in the rural areas. There the population is out of all pro- 
portion to the urban population. Yet the villagers are at a greater dis- 
advantage than towns-people. In the presidency of Bengal, the restricted 
franchise has prejudicially affected the Muhammadans, because as a com- 
jnunity they are less fortunate than their Hindu brothers. In the roH of 
rural electors for the Legislative Council, the Muhammadans are only 48*8' 
per cent., although they form not less than 55*3 per cent, of the rural 
population of Bengal. When we examine the roll of electors to the Legis- 
lative Council and the Union Boards, we find that in the former case^ 
payment of chaukidari tax of Rs. 2 prejudicially affecl^^ the Muhammadau 
community whereas in the latter case where the qualification is reduced to 
Re. 1, the Muhammadan voters are 57*7 per cent, approximating their- 
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population ratio. The problem thex'efore of broadening the franchise is to 
be tackled very canfiously and carefully. If it is intended to broaden the 
enfranchised population, the prime necessity should be to relax the property 
qualification. It must be understood that the word property is not to 
be used strictly, but to include income, or payment of tax or rent. ^ 

4. There has been a general desire thafc the present electorate should be 
increased. There must in any event be a limit to extension for other than 
administrative reasons. Administrative difficulties cannot be put forward 
as any valid argmnent against political advance. On the other hand, it 
may be effectively contended that limitless extension will defeat the purpose, 
the purpose being political and popular education. History always sets in 
store a nemesis for revolutionary changes. 

5. The existing franchise sj^stem was based not on principle but on 
expediency. It was the deliberate policy of Lord Southborough’s Franchise 
Committee to enfranchise a substantially higher proportion of the urban than 
of the rural population — “ a result which we believe to be justified by the 
higher standard of wealth and intelligence in towns”. The representation 
was not based on number, because the larger communities had no corres- 
ponding strength in the electoral roll. Nor was it based on wealth because 
property qualification included rent; nor on education because many illi- 
terates were enfranchised to the exclusion of the literates. Clearly put the 
•system may be said to have broken the principb^ of aristocracy without 
.admitting that of democracy. It may sound paradoxical but it did no more 
than patch up a system which was outworn or darn one which was defective. 

6. No representative institution has started with an unwieldy electorate. 
The Reform Act of 1832 in England enfranchised only a little more than one 
million of people out of a po}xulation of 25 millions; the Reform Act of 1867 
-enfranchised a little more than 2^ millions out of a population of 30 millions ; 
the Reforms Act of 1885 enfranchised a little more than 5 millions out of a 
population of 30 millions; the Act of 1918 of course increased the total 
electorate to about 21 millions, out of the population of 40 millions. Thus we 
fin<f that Creat Britain had only 5 millions and a few more enfranchised up 
to 1918 though primary education (under the Act of 1870) had been made 

"•a compulsory measure and rich harvest thereof had been reaped in the 
intervening period. There representative institutions attained their full 
growth through well-built conventions and practices. There were, moreover, 
the powerful political parties and their organisations to help in the extension 
of the franchise to suit their own party ends and purposes. The extension 
was never felt as a necessary corrolary to the growth and working of repre- 
sentative institutions. It is a false contention to presume that extended 
franchise means more and restricted franchise means less, of political pro- 
gi’ess. 

(• 

7. India is a land of villages. The villagers, though scattered over a 
large area, are homogeneous in their needs and aspirations. As such exten- 
sion of franchise may not be regarded to be a matter of imperative necessity. 
But the extension is necessary to accommodate the growing public demand 
and to cure the innumerable anomalies inherent in the existing franchise 
qualifications. The chief anomalies are: — ^that the higher proportion of the 
urban population is enfranchised; that women have been coldly neglected; 
that many literates have no votes ■whereas illiterates are enfranchised; that 
the poor in rural areas are placed at a disadvantage ; that different franchise* 
•qualifications have not brought all classes and interests on the register 
corresponding to their number and importance in the body politic; and that 
unwieldy constituencies have been created. 

8. Let us illustrate the anomalies by reference to statistics — 

(I) British India has only 1,516 towns but 498,527 villages. The urban 
population of British India is a little more than 25 millions whereas more 
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tban 221 millions belong to the villages. Tbe rural population have suffered 
doubly. Firstly, tbe different franchise qualifications ‘have enfranchised a 
smaller number of villagers and have placed the urban population at an 
advantage. Secondly, by the mixing up of rural areas and urban areas in 
one c<5hstituency, the rural voters whose means of communication and transit 
are not up-to-date have hitherto had little voice in the election of their 
representatives. As against that the urban population who live in a more 
or less compact fashion have their means of communication within easy 
reach and ready at hand. Most of the 500,000 villages have not yet been 
touched by metalled roads or railways or other convenient modes of transit. 
The people of the country are wedded to the soil. Agriculture supports 226 
out of 315 millions; 208 millions of them earn their living directly by or 
depend directly upon the cultivation of their own or others fields. India 
gives out of every hundred 71 to agriculture, 12 to industry, 5 to trade, 

2 to domestic service, to the professions and 11 to Government service 
or the Army. Therefore, India lives in villages and any system which hits 
the villages hits India. The United Kingdom has been urbanised: in 
England and Wales, the rural population is only 21 per cent, and m Scotland 
it is only 23 per cent. In Oanada out of a population of 9 millions, only 
half lives in villages and the tendency is towards urbanisation, 

(II) The enfranchisement of women on the same terms as men has pr^ 
dnced unsatisfactory results; there are now few women voters. India s 
women except among the 'Moslems do not inherit property in their own r^ht. 
This qualification therefore places them at a disadvantage. The proportion 
of female electors to adult female population is as follows;—! per ^nt. in 
Madras, -S-in Bombay, -3 in Bengal, -4 in United Provinces, ‘5 m the Punjab, 

•2 in Assam. In Great Britain, even npto a year as late as 1928, there were 
different franchise qualifications for men and women. 

(III) In India, literacy has never been taken as the basis for the ©^ten- 
sion of franchise. If literacy were made the test, many more would be 
enfranchised. The proportion of male elector to .adult male population is a 
little more than 10 per cent, but the percentage in 1921 of the adu^ n^ale 
literates in the electoral areas of the Governors’ provinces (excluding Burma) 
was more than 15 per cent. When the qualification is rental and not literacy, .. 
it is quite in the fitness of things that many illiterates should he on tlM 
register to the exclusion of low-paid and unemployed l^rato. The warm^ 
advocate of literacy as a safe basis was Disraeli. Even then during the 
whole of his political supremacy. Great Bntain had only one ^lUion ^ 
voters where the percentage of literacy (during the years 1841 to 1845) was 
more than 67 per cent, among men and more than 51 per cent, among 
women. History bears witness to the fact that civic spirit is not the mono- 
poly of the literate. That however is no reason why literacy should not 
have a chance or should have no prefereiCe at all. 

(IV) Where the franchise qualification is based on property, it results in 
the poor being excluded from the register. Property no doubt is a sure and 
accepted basis of enfranchisement. As such it held sway even in England 
until the Franchise Act of 1918. The anomaly in India is that the rural 
qualification is higher than the urban qualification. It has necessarily 
resulted in a very disproportionate percentage of rural voters to the rural 
population as compared with the percentage of urban voters to the urban 
population. 

(V) Property qualification has affected the communities in other ways also. 
The Muhammadans have suffered: the Muhammadans of Bengal are only 
43*3 cent, in the electoral roll though they are more than 55 per cent., 
in population. The depressed classes in Madras form 15 per cent, of the 
population of the Presidency but they constitute only 4: per cent, of the 
electorate. In Bombay with 8 per c^nt. of the population, they constitute 
only 2 per cent, of the electorate. Property qualification discriminates 
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against their junior ^members of the undivided Hindu families who pay no 
separate qualifying property tax in their own right. 

(VI) Unwieldy constituencies have been created. Take the case of 
Bengal. It has an area of more than 77,000 square miles which retia*ns 46 
non-Muhammadan members. It works out on an average at more than 16 
hundred square miles to one member. Bengal has a non-Muhammadan 
population of more than 21 millions and it works out on an average at more 
than 450 thousand returning one member. In the case of the Council of 
State where members are returned by direct election, each constituency 
covers approximately the area of Scotland with three seats so far as non- 
Muhammadans are concerned. In the case of the Assembly, it is nearly 
half the area of Scotland with only 6 seats for the non-Muhammadan popula- 
tion of 21 millions. The United Kingdom which has an area of nearly 90 
thousand square miles allots on an average to the representative assembly, 
the House of Commons, one member to each 140 square miles. True, when 
we come to examine the constituencies in the Dominions of Canada and 
Australia, we find them extending over and covering large areas. But it 
should not be forgotten that the population there is more or less compact 
and is not scattered or distributed over rural areas, which are here in some 
cases water-logged and in most cases unapproachable either by rail or by 
metalled roads or even by other safe, convenient and speedy means of 
transport. 

9. All these anomalies call for a change. It is with a view to remove or 
redress the anomalies and to make the legislatures more representative that 
the Indian Statutory Commission recommended that the electorate should be 
trebled. They meant that at least 10 per cent, of the population or 20 per 
cent, of the adult population should be enfranchised. The J'ranchise Sub- 
committee of the Indian Round Table Conference has recommended that not 
less than 10 per cent, and not more than 25 per cent, of the population 
sh^ld be enfranchised. The whole question should be examined with due 
regard to the peculiar conditions governing India. 

^ 10. It must be noted that 10 per cent, of the population is 20 per cent, 

of the adult population because the adult population is half of the total 
population. '\^en the Franchise Sub-Committee recommend that 25 per 
cent, of the population is to be enfranchised, it must be taken to mean 
that 50 per cent, of the adult population would get the vote. If the 25 per 
cent, recommendation is to be given effect to, and the female franchise, as 
recommended, is to be more restricted than that of men, it would roundly 
mean that nearly all the adult males would be enfranchised. That is the 
implication of the 25 per cent, enfranchisement of the total population — a 
position which should not be contemplated or endorsed very lightly. 

11. Let us examine the conditions of Bengal. The proportion of electors 
to population at present is 2*5 per cent, and the proportion of male electors 
to adult male population is 9-7 per cent. If the recommendation of the 
Franchise Sub-Committee that the wife of a voter is to be enfranchised is 
accepted, the proportion of female elector to adult female population would 
be very nearly 8 per cent. Our adult population is 23 millions and the male 
adults are half that number. Out of 11| millions of male adults, nearly 
11 millions are married. It can be safely taken that nearly every male voter 
is married. Arguing therefore on that basis, we arrive at the same number 
of voters foi* females as for males. But allowance must be made for the 
fact that many male voters may have child wives, i.e., wives who are not of 
votable age, namely, less than 21 years. Making that allowance, we con- 
clude that if. the proportion of male electors to male adult population be 
10 per cent., we shall get the proportion of female electors to female adult 
population approximately as 8 per cent.* Taking the two together, 9 per cent, 
of the adult population would be enfranchised, if wives of the existing voters 
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get enfranchised. And it should be borne in mind tha>fe 9 per cent, of the 
adult population means 4*5 per cent, of the total population. 

12. If literacy be taken as the test, we find that the proportion of adult 
literates to the total i)opulation is more than 6 per cent, of which at least 
2 per cent, is not on the electoral roll. The proportion of adults literate 
in English is 1 per cent, of the total population of which more than one- 
third are not on the electoral roil. In our presidency, it is stated that in 
the rural constituencies half the Muhammadans and one-third of the Hindus 
who voted in 1926 are illiterate. 

13. If the chaukidari tax of Rs. 2 the payment of which entitles one to 
vote is halved, i.c,, if the electors to Union Boards are made eligible voters 
to the Council, we get about 1 million of voters more in the rural areas* 
which work out as 2 per cent, of the total population and 4 per cent, of the 
adult population. 

14. Thus we find that the franchise may be broadened if the electoral 
rules are modified thus : — 

That a person (of 21 j^ears of course) shall be qualified as an elector ' to 
the Council — 

(1) if he or she is an elector to the Municipal Corporations, District 

Boards, or Union Boards or 

(2) if he or she wasun the previous year assessed to income-tax or 

(3) if he or she is literate or 

(4) if she is the wife or widow of a voter. 

These qualifications are indisputably liberal and if they are accepted, a 
little more than 13 per cent, of the population may be enfranchised. At 
present in Bengal there are 1,173,000 voters and if the Union Boards 
electors are taken in, nearly 1 million votei's would be added to the register. 
And by adding all the District Boards and Municipal voters and the income- 
tax payers, we may find the electoral strength of 1,173,000 increased up^^o 
nearly 3 millions. In Bengal more than 3 millions are adult literates and 
arguing on the calculation, approved of by the Indian Statutory Commission, 
that one-third of the Hindu voters and half of Muhammadan voters are- 
illiterate, we can safely take it that there would be at least li million 
literates who would not be on the register under clauses 1 and 2. Thus we- 
find the electoral strength increased under clause 3 up to 4i millions. 
Under clause 4, we would get more than 2 millions of adult married women 
who have or had their husbands as voters. After subtracting a few married 
women who would be enfranchised under clauses 1 and 2, w-e find the- 
electoral population in Bengal under the above qualifications would be nearly 
6| millions. The figure would be decreased when the clause 4 would be 
recast in the following way, as we have* advocated later on — ‘‘ If she (of 
25 years and above) is the wife or widow of a voter Because in Bengal, 
the married women between the ages of 20 and 25 would be nearly 2 millions. 

Our conditions are peculiar. The percentage of literacy is ridiculously 
small; because only 773,161 persons are literate in English and only 4 
millions are literate, i.e., they can read and write their names out of the- 
population of 46 millions in Bengal. The tax-paying population is also 
infinitely small; onrs is a country where the average annual income on an 
optimistic estimate is £8, i.e., not more than Rs. I08. Of the 46 millions in 
Bengal, the actual workers are 16 millions and the other 30 millions are 
dependants. In the production of raw materials which is the principal 
means of occupation, 11 millions are the actual workers and 25 millions are 
dependants. In such a poor country few people pay income-tax. Moreover, 
the joint family system excludes a gi-eat portion of the people from the tax 
register. Even where taxes are paid by fhe members of a joint family, the 
family is adopted as the unit and the person qualified to vote is the manager 
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of the family. Thus the peculiar circumstances of the country create obstacles, 
administrative or otherwise, towards the extension of the franchise. If the 
population be neither literate nor tax-paying, great circumspection should be 
observed to deal with them as political units. Mere numbers do not carry 
weight in political science and ought not to in political adjustme:^ts. A 
citizen is to be recognised on the merit and strength of his contribution to 
the State. One is adjudicated incapable of having a say on the supreme 
affairs of the State if he fails to contribute to its growth, maintenance and 
welfare. And by all accepted notions of social science and principles of 
natural law, these contributions come from the literate and the tax-payer 
both of whom are potent economic factors in the body politic. The rest can 
demand attention from the State but cannot claim a voice in the manage- 
ment thereof. 

15. The franchise qualiffcation existing in Great Britain up to 1918 was 
■as follows: — 

There was the Household Franchise. A man had to occupy as owner or 
tenant for twelve calendar months a dwelling house in the borough. To be 
entitled to the Lodger Franchise, one has to reside in the same lodgings as 
the sol©^ tenant for 12 months, such lodgings being of the clear yearly value 
(unfurnished) of £10. With such a restricted franchise, nearly 50 per cent, 
of the male adults in Great Britain were enfranchised. If literacy had been 
added as a test, nearly all the adults would have been enfranchised because 
the Primary Education Act, as we have observed, 'ifad been in operation ever 
since 1870. But in our country, the Household and Lodger Franchise cannot 
enfranchise any appreciable portion of the population nor can literacy do 
much more. The representation of the People Act, 1918, in Gr.|^at Britain 
abolishes the voting qualification of proiDerty owner, freeman and lodger 
and requires qualified age and residence for 6 months or the occupation of 
land or premises of £16 annual value for business purposes for 6 months. 
’The wisdom of such wide extension under the present circumstances in this 
country may be doubted — ^though that would enfranchise a great proportion 
of^he population. 

16. Circumstanced as we are, our problem is to be tackled differently and 
different methods are to be explored. 

17. The existing basis of franchise in the ux'ban and rural areas of Bengal 
(excepting Calcutta) is as follows : — 

If a person has paid^ 

(1) in the Municipality of Howrah municipal taxes or fees of not less 

than Rs. 3 or in any other municipal or cantonment area, muni- 
cipal or cantonment taxes or fees of not less than Re. 1-8 or 

(2) road and public works cesses of not less than Re. 1 or 

(3) chaukidari tax or union i*!ate of not less than Rs. 2 or 

(4) assessed to income-tax or 

(5) is a retired, pensioned or discharged officer, non-commissioned oSicer 

or soldier of His Majesty’s Regular Forces. 

18. The above qualifications, restricted of course as they are based on 
property and service qualifications, enfranchise only a small proportion of 
the population. Even then the electorates, if examined, are found to have 
exercised the votes sparingly and not often intelligently. If we examine the 
percentage of votes polled in the third elections of the provincial councils in 
which all the political parties of India contested, we find the percentage as 
little more than 48 in Madras, 39 in Bombay, 39 in Bengal, 50 in United 
Provinces and 52 in the Punjab. In all the eight provinces excluding Burma, 
the percentage of votes poUed in the elections of 1926 was 42. In Great 
Britain moi'e than 80 per cent, of the voters go to the poll. We do not 
^contend it seriously that electoral contests in our country do not attract 
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the general body of voters. But few amongst us regarc^ the electoral contest 
as a contest of policies and not of persons. Even where that is understood 
or appreciated, want of facilities for the recording of votes is a great handi- 
cap. In the 1x>wns there are ample materials to work upon. There is the 
better^ standard of education, greater independence of the voters, more 
convenient means of communication and larger experiences in local self- 
Government — all these are there and they all ensure intelligent casting 
of votes and justify a broadening of the present franchise basis. But in 
the rural areas; voters are gathered in a mass by canvassers and made 
to march in a phalanx in support of a particular personage about whom 
they know little and of whose programme and policy they knov/ less. More- 
over, the facilities for the recording of votes due to inadequate means of 
transport are generally unsatisfactory. The villagers, illiterate and un- 
initiated into the mysteries of urban politics, have not yet reached the position 
of exercising their votes intelligently. The distribution of constituencies 
has been so unscientific that the rural voters, inconvenienced as, they are, 
cannot be expected to influence the decision of the urban voters in the election 
of representatives. It must be borne in mind that there are no represen- 
tatives exclusively for rural areas. In the list of constituencies in Bengal, 
some are classed as urban, mz., Calcutta, Hooghly, Howrah, 24-Parganas and 
Dacca city but the rest are classed as rural where the votes of the districts 
and subdivisions are included and regarded as of greater importance in that 
they can be easily made*to poll. It is moreover a common experience that 
the votes of the villages follow the tendencies of the urban votes. We have 
seen before that the villages predominate in our country and the problems in 
India are essentially rural problems. Because of the unscientific distribution 
of constituencies, it has been found that really village representatives are not 
sent to the local councils and as such rural problems are neither pressed 
into attention nor adequately understood or appreciated. Naturally villages 
recede into the background and the wants and needs of the villages are 
neglected. Politics thus comes to be dominated by urban influences. This is 
made possible or facilitated by the existing distribution of constituencies, 
and the facilities and resources of modern life. 

19. The prime necessity, therefore, is the separation of rural from urban** 
constituencies. We find from experience that if extension of franchise is 
to be made in favour of any class, it should be in respect of the urban Toters 
because they have facilities, education and training for the intelligent exer- 
cise of the franchise. In process of time they may be expected to muster 
stronger at the polling booth. In the rural areas the dijficulties are innumer- 
able. But we do not like to put forward all these difficulties as a plea for 
robbing the villagers of the little voice and influence that they could be 
made to exercise in the public administration of the country. We feel with 
them and we feel for them. And that is Jhe reason why we favour the repar- 
ation of rural from urban constituencies whereby the villagers should have 
their exclusive representation. But to counteract the difficulties mentioned 
above which are serious and not to be trifled with in 'our anxiety for political 
advance, we favour the introduction of the “ Mukhi System ” in the rural 
areas — ^warmly advocated by the Marquis of Zetland in the Franchise Sub- 
committee of the Indian Bound Table Conference. The System says that 
the adult villagers who are not enfranchised would be divided into groups — 
say groups of 20 villagers — and each group would select a headman, commonly 
known as the Mukhi ’’ and those headmen would form the electorate which 
would be of manageable proportions. Suggesting the system, Lord Zetland 
said-"'* The system is one certainly not unknown in India and amongst some 
communities is comparatively well known 

20. In our presidency, there are more than 43 millions of people in the- 
villages of which half are adults. There are at present 1,173,000 electors of 
which 1 million, let us take, belongs to the villages. Then from 21^^ millions 
of adults in villages, if 1 million is subtracted, we get 20^ millions of adulta 
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in villages wlio are un-enfrancliised. If they are divided into groups of 20 
each, we get a little more than 1 million groups and each group would send 
one headman. These 1 million headmen would form the electorate for the 
rural areas, over and above others who are directly qualified. Through them 
the benefit of indirect adult suffrage would be extended throughout th^ whole 
area. This system eliminates the defects of adult suffrage in a country like 
ours retaining all its advantages. 

We can also take the village as the unit. There are 85 thousand villages 
in Bengal of which villages with a population of less than 500 are nearly 60 
thousand. If we take a village of 500 or less as the unit, it means that 
all the adults except those directly enfranchised would select one headman 
who -would form the electorate. But the system of taking the village as the 
unit is likely to give rise to many dilBGiculties because according to the village 
grouping system, the thinly-populated and thickly-populated villages are 
placed on the same footing. In that ease, a village with a population of 
400 gains no greater advantage than the village with a population of 100. 
Under these circumstances, the best course is to take to grouping of numbers, 
say grouping of 20 or 30 adults not directly enfranchised. 

21. All these groups bear analogy to an electoral college on an extended 
basis. Such a manageable electorate is helpful because they can be approach- 
ed by literature. They may be trusted to carry their own conscience and 
identify it with that of the villagers whose needs ^nd requirements require 
looking into. Such heaximan would not and could not fail to select a repre- 
sentative who is a rural man first and an ambitious man afterwards under 
the search-light of criticism and social opinion. Moreover, siich a system 
based on grouping with elements both of selection and election is 'best suited 
to the native genius of India. 

22. In all thosv^ calculations specified above we take it for granted that 
women would not suffer from any handicap because all adults would be taken 
as enfranchised in the primary stage. But if and where the Mukhi system 
fihcmld not prevail, as it is not necessary in towns where the difficulties^ of 
dir^t election are not insurmountable, it would be found that women having 
all the terms of men would not gain appreciably and accordingly there cmght 

**to be some concessions in favour of women. At present, women are enfranchised 
on the same terms as men and the existing property qualification has en- 
franchised only a small fraction of the women population. The women elec- 
tors are 11B,000 in Madras, 39,000 in Bombay, 38,000 in Bengal, 51,000 in the 
United Provinces and 21,000 in the Punjab. The proportion of female elec- 
tors to adult female population is 1 per cent, in Madras, *8 in Bombay, ’S 
in Bengal, *4 in United Provinces, *5 in the Punjab. 

23. Women in our country except among the Moslems do not inherit in 
their own right. Property qualification therefore militates agains-t them. 
In our presidency childless widows dn inherit but they form a negligible sec- 
tion. The percentage of the votes of women polled is very sm^l because 
they are not enthusiastically interested in politics. Moreover, the purdah 
system in our presidency is an additional handicap. We do not yet re^rd 
it as a reproach that our women have not been dragged into politics. Our 
sociological outlook is the very antithesis of it. But the spirit of democracy 
that is abroad is not in favour of excluding half the population of 

try from exercising any voice or influence in the management of trm State. 
The Indian Statutory Commission have recommended that an additional 
qualification for women should be added to the present qualifications, 
being the wife or widow, over 25 years of age of a man who has or had a 
property qualification to vote. Some of the ladies’ organisations in Inma 
have recommended adult franchise for women. The lady delegate of the 
Franchise Sub-Committee (Begum Shah Nawaz) desired that apart from the 
same qualifications *as those of men, every wife or widow of quaiinecl age 
(that is 21 years) of a voter should be enfranchised. 
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24. Even as late as 1928, Great Britain had the following qualifications 
for woman : — oman of 30 years of age must he a local Government elector 
for the occupation of land or premises of £5 yearly value or of a dwelling 
house or is the wife of a husband who is entitled to be so registered. 

Those were the franchise qualifications for women in a country which 
knows neither illiteracy nor purdah and whose sociological outlook is in 
favour of the political emancipation of women. The quahfying age in Great 
Britain was 30 years. Those who would get votes simply on the strength of 
age and. wifehood should be sufficiently elderly to understand something of 
the utility of franchise which she would be called upon to exercise. In the 
first stage, franchise to a wife would mean double votes for a husband voter. 
In course of tirae, however, we could hope that the exercise of franchise 
would arouse political consciousness among them such as would have a salu- 
tory influence upon our politics. With that hope, we should favour the 
.-extension of franchise to women in the following way ; — 

(1) That the property qualification should apply to women on the same 

terms as men (as is the present qualification), or 

(2) That educational qualification should apply to women over 21 as 

well as to men (as advocated by the Indian Statutory Com- 
mission), or 

(3) That wives or widows, 25 years of age, of voters should he regis- 

tered as electors to the provincial councils (as advocated by the 
Indian Statutory Commission). 

25. Literacy test, however high, should not be left out because that would 
be the onljT source of enfranchising our educated sisters who are not married. 
The Indian Statutory Commission recommended education up to the fifth 
standard as the minimum basis of literacy quj.lification. Though this stand- 
ard, sufficiently high in our country, would enfranchise a small section, still 
that section should not be excluded from the electoral roll, especially when 
others who are likely to exercise the franchise less intelligently would b^on 
the roll. The Indian Statutory Commission in urging to put on the voters’ 
list at the age of 21 irrespective of sex those who held a certificate showing^ 
that they had reached the standard of the fifth class suggested that the said 
additional qualification would not only bring in voters of better education 
without any property test hut would provide for an increase in the number 
of electors in proportion as education expands. 

26. The Franchise Suh-Committee of the Indian Round Table Conference 
recommended that the electorate should be increased in such a way as to reflect 
the population strength of each community. We do not and cannot agree 
with such recommendation because the principal and chief objective of the 
extension of franchise to one is not an-d ghould not be governed by the popu- 
lation ratio of the community to which he belongs. It should be governed 
by some other standard which entitles one, irrespective of his creed, to exer- 
cise his vote intelligently. This recommendation has been made principally to 
do justice to the Muhammadan community in India which has a fair number 
but correspondingly less wealth, less literacy, less property, etc. We contend 
that in broadening the franchise the above recommendation should not be 
given effect to at the cost of efficiency and justice. 

27. As far as Bengal is concerned, the Muhammadans claim, that as they 

are numerically greater than the Hindus, the strength of the electoral roll 
should be corresponding to their population ratio. Their grievance finds 
favour in the fact that at present though they are more than 55 per cent, in 
population, they are only a little more than 47 per cent, on the electoral 
roll. Their complaint needs a little closer examination than has hitherto 
been made. • 

28. On the question of franchise, the people of qualified age are the only 
units to be recognised and dealt with. The Muhammadans are superior in 
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number only in children* The following table will show how Muhammadans- 
outnumber Hindus below the age of 21, but they are in minority as far as- 
dhe adults are concerned. 

Subsidiary Table I, B, 

{Graduated JOistribidion of lOO'yOOO persons by aye periods,) 

Comparative 

Hindus. Musalmans. Muhammadan 


Age Period. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

Excess-f- Deficiency — 
Males. Females.^ 

0—4 

13,954 

14,187 

17,001 

16,679 

+3,047- 

+2,492 

5—9 

11,515 

11,789 

14,182' 

14,000 

+2,667 

+ 2,211 

10—14 . 

10,563 

10,768 

12;409' 

12,301 

4.1,&46 

+l,53a 

15—19 . 

9,964 

9,952 

10,639 

10,635 

+675 

+683 

2u— 24 . 

9,501 

9,310 

9,368 

9,442 

-133 

+132 

25—29 . 

8,949 

8,685 

8,04T 

&4’32 

-908 

-555 

30—34 . 

8,157 

7,891 

6,849 

6,953 

-1,308 

-938 

35—39 . 

7,230 

7,985 

5.,721 

5,829 

-1,509 

-2,156 

40—44 . 

6,155 

5,999 

4,709 

4,816 

-1,446 

-1,183 

45—49 . 

4,697 

4,673 

3,723 

3,772 

-974 

-901 

50-^4 . 

3,329 

3,405 

2,791 

2,792 

-538 

-615 

55—59 . 

2,348 

2,458 

1,925 

1,931 


-527 

60—64 . 

1,640 

1,732 

1,241 

1,256 

-399, 

-476 

65—69 . 

1,059 

1,136 

732 

754 

-327 

-382 

70—74 . 

578 

633 

389 

408 

-189 

-225 

75—79 , 

256 

285 

202 

215 

-54 

-70* 

80—84 . 

92 

98 

68 

74 

-24 

-24 

85-^9 . 

13 

14 

10 

11 

-3 

-3 


(Taken from page 236 of the Census of India, 1921, Vol. V, Part I.) 

It is undeniable that children do not make a community nor can pre- 
mature youths below the age of 21 be taken into consideration to settle and 
extend the franchise basis. This disparity in numbers between the minor 
section and major section is due to progressive infant-mortality among the 
Muhammadans. The mean age of the Muhammadans is 22 ^ years and the 
mean age of the Hindu is 25 years which accounts for such interesting dis-^ 
parity. 

29. The Muhammadans are also poor as would be evident from the follow- 
ing figures : — -» 

Distribution by religion of worker s and dependants. 



Hindus. 

Muhammadans. 

Exploitation of Minerals 

75,044 

2,384 

Preparation and snpply of 
material substances 

4,782,624 

1,882,879 

Industry ..... 

2,546,631 

1,015,144 

Transport .... 

430,260 

273,553 

Trade 

1,805,730 

594,182 

Public administration and 
liberal Arts .... 

849,533 

222,108 

Persons living on the income . 

30,633 

4,643 

Unproducti^Fe labour, riz., Jail 
inmates . . • • -» 

5,652 

8,082 

(Taken from the Census of India, 1921, 

Vol. V, Part 

II, pages 362 — SOB:)’ 
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30. The percentage of literacy among the Muhammadans is smaller as the 
following figures would show : — 


Education {of the age 20 and over). 



Literate. 

Literate in English. 

Hindu 

. 2,041,575 

389,991 

Brahmo 

1,472 

1,131 

Arya 

38 

25 

Sikh 

781 

140 

J ain 

5,717 

708 

Buddhist .... 

17,493 

1,441 

Parsi 

476 

378 

Muhammadan 

. 946,301 

83,552 

cen from page 70 of the Census of India, 1921, Vol. V, Part II.) 


The chief objective of the foregoing analj^tical examination of the strength 
of each respective community in infant mortality, education and wealth is 
put forward not with a view to expose any defects or disparage the existing 
state of things amongst the Muhammadans. The whole object is to draw 
attention to the fallacy qf a contention that is untenable.^ There is no need 
to lower the franchise-basis with the sole view of reflecting the population 
strength of the Muhammadans of Bengal in the electoral roll— -the simple 
reason being that they are not in a majority as far as the adult population 
is concerned and that their strength in the electoral roll, as it stands now at 
48'8 per cent., is quite in proportion to their strength of the population in 
adults, even though illiteracy and poverty have left unfavorable marks on 
the coWiunity. This is a fact to be deplored but it cannot be 
in any consideration of the re-adjustment of the system of franchise. 

31. As regards the depressed class— a Domenclaiure which does not atoit 
of any specific definition, the question of the stren^h of the elector^ roll m 
proportion to their population ratio resolves itself into a delicate profile^ 
Dr Ambedkar, supposed to represent *1^? 

Round Table Conference, held and pressed his interesting -wew aat the de- 
nressed classes would not be satisfied if they were treated Hindus and 
that they forming a different community, would like to s®® their populatmn 
SnSfreSeTon the electoral roll. The estimate of the, numbers of de- 
classes as given by the Indian Statutory Commission is as follows.- 

The number in miUions of the depressed classes is dfi in Madras, IJ m 
Ti.K Dano-sil 1^*0 in the United Provinces, 2 8 m tne JrunjuD, 

»d cSSl i. in 

approximate percentage of the total population Punjab 14i 

r> ^ OAL in 'Ria.TKyfll 26i lu United provinces, lot in tne JrunjaD, 
fn Sar f^d 24 in cUral Provinces and 13 in Assam. These figures 

must t rS Object to the warning given by the Commissioners themselves- 

»In provinces where the effects of nntouchahility are most seriously felt, 
the figures are likely to he fairly precise but in other parts of India 
£ trSent meted out to depressed class is not so severe, there is a wide 
tne r.no=iWfi error In these three provinces (vtz., Bengal,, Ilnited 

margin of p ^ Orissa) the connection between theoretical un- 

Sriitfld practS disability is less close and, a special m-B^gation 
touchab y P are denied equal rights m the 

SlSrtf iSiiTS Ih, lik. i. to th. tol gl™. (or d.- 

pressed classes in those areas.” ^ 

qo As far as our presidency is concerned there is only theoretical un- 
touchabm4Tpractical^disahility is almost non-existent. Moreover, the de- 
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pressed classes are merejy a species of the same genus, Hindus, and we refuse 
io accept the depressed classes as a separate community. The basic struc- 
ijure of our village organisation is founded upon the spirit of accommodation 
and upon the recognition of the so-called untouchables as a part of the Hindu 
Community. Moreover, the disabilities are fast wearing away and societf is 
being adjusted on new lines, upon fresh outlook and altogether upon fresh 
ideals throwing equal opportunities to all. It is indeed a tall claim that the 
depressed classes would be treated as a different community simply because 
they are denied certain amenities of social life. If that were accepted, society 
would be split up into innumerable communities. Such a proposition would 
lend support to every section of every community propping up grievances, 
Imaginaiw or real, to prove that equal rights are denied to their part of the 
-community. While regretting the narrow chasm that separates the depressed 
^classes from the caste Hindus and while sympathising with the aspirations of 
*the said community towards the achievement of which every section of the 
Hindus is determined to contribute in his own way, we will not and cannot 
nccept the claim, put forward presumably in the interest of the depressed 
classes that they should be treated as a separate community. We would wel- 
come efforts, individual and governmental, for the amelioration of their 
‘Conditions, social, economical, educational and political. But in no case should 
?they be segregated from the chain of the Hindus. 

33. Moreover, the depressed classes live in villages and the Mukhi system, 
df given effect to, would satisfy all the backward sections as every adult is 
’thus given an indirect voice in the management of the State. Added to it, 
the depressed classes in their residential arrangements keep more or less 
together in certain areas ; they could therefore be trusted to send soi^ repre- 
sentatives in every way fit and proper to reflect their views and interests. 
In fact, under the present restricted franchise, the so-called depressed classes 
arc well represented in the local Council. Without entering into the ques- 
tion of how and to what extent the depressed classes should be represented 
in the local legislature, the Cfuestion which ought to be decided in the best 
interefit.s of the entire rural population of which the depressed classes foi m 
a considerable proportion is how to obtain the best results of the Mukhi sy&- 
te«i. Rural interests are indissolubly intertwined with those of the depress- 
ed classes. 

34. The representation of labour needs reconsideration. From the cate- 
gory of labour, we may exclude agricultural labour because adequate and 
satisfactory arrangements for the representation of rural areas being made, 
agricultural labour will have no grievances of its own. In India there are 
nearly 3 millions of industrial workers who are extremely low paid. The 
Whitley Commission have recommended that labour should be represented in 
the legislature. At present, nomination is resorted to to secure the repre- 
sentation of the workers in orgp.nised industry, three members being nomin- 
ated in the Bombay Council, two in the Bengal Council and one in each of 
the legislature of the other provinces except in the United Provinces and 
Madras Councils where there are none. The Simon Commission recom- 
mended that in the event of the lowering of franchise, there would be no 
need for the special representation of labour but as long ^ restricted fran- 
chise existed, the Governor should nominate after consulting labour organ- 
isations, and “ if suitable members are available, we should like to see the 
•proportions of labour representation not only maintained but increased . 
Mamr Attlee who did not believe in the separate representation of particular 
interests advocated adult suffrage for industrial areas. We feel and know 
•that it is not within the competence of the Franchise Suh-Committ^ 

cide the question of the representation for special interests, but granting tiaat 
special interests would be represented and franchise basis would he so restrict- 
ed as not to admit tbe general body of industrial workers in ^ the electoral 
-roll, we should favour representation for labour through the electoral college 
eystem, as prevalent in the Bombay Municipality. There four councilloi^ 
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are chosen by an electoral college of delegates who tare elected by the mem- 
bers of registered trade unions. The number of delegates elected by each 
union is proportional to the strength of the Union. The creation of such 
“ 4 >ocket constituencies ” would help the organisation of labour j the need of 
which cannot be over emphasised. If commerce can be represented by com- 
mercial organisations, it is quite in the fitness of things that labour, which 
is the antithesis of commerce representing capital, should also be represent- 
ed through labour organisations. In fact, no sufficient or cogent arrange- 
ment to the contrary has hitherto been advanced and none can be conceived. 
In the growth and development of representative institutions, the system of 
nomination should give way to the principle of election. The existing system 
of nomination should therefore be abolished. 

35. The Round Table Conference has accepted the recommendation that 
the landholders should have special representation in the legislature. At 
present, the number of special landholders’ seats in the i>rovincial councils 
is 5 in Bombay, 4 in the Punjab, 6 in the United Provinces, 5 in Bengal, 
6 in Madras, 3 in Central Pi'ovinces, and 5 in Bihar and Orissa. All these 
provinces send one landholder each to the Legislative Assembly. 

36. As regards the creation of landholder constituencies, we might mahe 
one suggestion. When special interests are to be represented in the legislature 
through special constituencies, it only follows as a matter of course that 
pocket constituencies •would be created for them. At present, commerce and 
industry are represented by their respective ^organisations. It is also sug- 
gested that labour should be represented by labour unions. Those who 
advoca^ the special representation for the deprressed classes favour some sort 
of electoral college system for them. It is ti^us seen that the tendencies 
regarding the representation for special inter^.sts are through the pocket 
constituencies, i.e., each interest is to be represefitted by its respective organi- 
sations. Arguing on that basis we do not find any reason why the landholding 
interest should not be represented by the different landholders’ organisations 
in the country. Landholders’ constituencies can be created in the s^e way 
as the existing Commerce and Industry constituencies. The Commerce and 
Industry constituencies for the Bengal Legislative Council are the Bengal 
Chamber of Commerce, Indian Jute Mills Association, Indian Tea Associa- 
tion, Indian Mining Association, Calcutta Trades Association, Bengal National 
Chamber of Commerce, Bengal Marwari Association and the Bengal Mabajan 
Sabha. Similarly the landholders’ constituencies can be^ made. At present 
there are 5 landholders’ seats in Bengal, one for each division and the consti- 
tuencies look like general constituencies with more restricted franchise and 
larger areas. It is only in the fitness of things that the British Indian 
Association which is the premier landholders’ organisation in the presidency 
and has jealously guarded the landholding interest for the last eighty years 
can legitimately claim to be a constituency for sending landholder representa- 
tives in the legislature. In fact, the British Indian Association enjoyed the 
privilege of recommending a member for nomination by the Lieut.-Governor 
of Bengal to his council under Rules framed under Section 1 (4) of the Indian 
Councils Act, 1892 — a privilege which showed the importance and representa^ 
tive character of the Association. 

Special interests must have special constituencies having special 
representative organisations run on sound and democratic lines. Otherwise 
tne special constituencies beebine unwieldy and it does not become possible 
for such members to be in touch with their voters — a thing which is all tha 
moi’e nscessary in the case of special representation. The representatives for 
special interests must alwaj^s be backed by their respective organisations and 
informed of theit respective grievances, otherwise special representation does 
not become effective. Whenever arrangements for special representation for 
special interests are made or recommended, it should be taken for granted 
that there is the legitimate apprehension of such special interests being ig* 
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nored and in that event, the members for special interests must have their 
organisations to inform and consult. The need of contact between the mem^ 
bers and voters is so 'pressing and helpful that the creation of “pocket 
•constituencies ” for special interests is the logical outcome of the situation, 
•and also solution of the problem. 

37. As regards the University Constituency we suggest that in view of 
the general demand for the increase of the electorate, the existing basis of 
graduation of seven years standing may be lowered and every graduate of 
qualified age of the University should be an elector for the university const 
tuency. Every year the Calcutta University produces nearly two thousand 
•graduates and the above recommendation, if given effect to, would enfran^^ 
chise nearly 12 thousand graduates more for the university constituency. 

38. In Great Britain, a man of full age who has received a degree at any 
university forming, or part of, a constituency for the House of Commons is 
entitled to be registered as a voter for that constituency. Honorary degrees 
do not qualify. 

39. In this connection, we desire to point out that the Calcutta University 
oan and should claim more seats than the Dacca University whose jurisdic- 
tion extends over the city of Dacca only. At present both the Dacca and 
Calcutta Universities are placed on the same footing. They have equal num- 
ber of seats, one being allotted to each. It is an injustice to the Calcutta 
University whose jurisdiction extends over the two entire provinces of Ben- 
gal (excepting the city of Dacca) and of Assana. llhe average number of 
graduates turned out annually by the Dacca University, it may be relevant 
and interesting to note, is in no event more than 200. In Great Britain 
also all the universities have not the same number of seats. The importance of 
the universities and the number of students are two factors to be recognised : 
there are 7 university seats for the House of Commons in England to which 
number Oxford and Cambridge having greater numerical strength and a more 
ancient tradition contribute two each, London one and the combined univer- 
sities of Durham, Manchester, Liverpool, Leeds, Shefield, Birmingham and 
Bristol send two. Wales and Northern Ireland send one each while Scotland 
sends jointly voted for by the universities of Edinburgh, St. Andrews, 
Glasgow and Aberdeen. 

•40, We have so long been considering the question of electorate for the 
provincial Councils. Coming now to the Federal Legislature we find that 
the recommendation is to the effect that the Federal Legislature should con- 
sist of two Houses, the Lower and the Upper. We do not like to reopen the 
finding of the Indian Bound Table Conference as to the method of election to 
the Lower Chamber whether it would be direct which is theoretically sound 
and indirect which is practically advantageous. As a middle course, we have 
favoured direct election plus indirect election in the rural areas and purely 
direct election in the urban areas for the provincial legislatures and we 
recommend the same procedure in tMb case of the Lower Chamber of the 
Federal Legislature also. 

41. In the event of the introduction of indirect election in the rural areas 
— ^the benefits and advantages of which have been explained already — ^the 
need of lowering the existing franchise basis for the Legislative Assembly does 
not arise. On an examination of the existing franchise basis, it is found 
that property, taken in the strict sense of the term, has been favoured to 
the exclusion of income. Let us take the example of Bengal. A man may 
be qualified as a voter for the Calcutta constituency if he pays municipal 
taxes of Bs. 60 or for any other constituency if he pays municipal taxes of 
Rs. 10 in the Municipality of Cossipur-Chitpur or Bs. 5 in any other 
Municipality or Bs. 5 as road and public works cesses or as Ohaukidari taxes. 
But no one would be qualified as an elector to the Legislative Assembly it 
he is not assessed to income-tax on an income of less than Bs. 5,000. It 
is based on an admittedly false and obsolete principle that a man of fuB 
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age paying Rs. 5 as Municipal taxes would be qualified to vote to tiie exclu- 
sion of one earning Es. 400 a- month in a country which has an average 
annual income of at most Es. 108. Any one who pays an income-tax makes 
his contribution direct to the state-exchequer and he can and should be 
qualified as an elector to the Legislative Assembly. Subject to this small 
modification, the existing franchise basis may stand as it is. It stands to 
no reason and gives no positive advantages if the same franchise qualifica- 
tions exist for the provincial Councils and the federal legislature. When the 
constitution of the country is likely to be refashioned on a federal basis, it 
would be found that the questions and problems which affect a citizen direct 
are to be tackled by the provincial councils and there is no meaning in the 
demand that the general body of the people should interest themselves and 
be enfranchised in respect of the Federal Legislature. The Federal Legis- 
lature would interest itself with the questions of Exchange, Customs, Army, 
Foreign relations, etc. — questions which are vital no doubt but extremely 
complicated and as such mere adults should not be held qualified to express- 
their opinions, direct or indirect, thereon. From the experiences gathered 
in the working of constitutions all over the world, it has been found that the* 
masses can, and do enthuse themselves over questions which touch them 
directly, but they have been found to be apathetic on abstract questions, how- 
ever vital or profound they may be. If we examine the percentages of votes 
polled in the case of referendum in Switzerland, we find the same tale and 
the same tale is bound to be repeated all over the world. In that view of the- 
case it is but meet and 4 )roper that the franchise qualifications for the Federal 
Legislature should be restricted among classes who are capable of interesting 
themselves on those vital but abstract questions likely to come up before the* 
Federal Legislature. Moreover, the disadvantages of restricted franchise will 
not be f?lt if the method of indirect election based on the grouping system 
(the Mukhi system) is introduced in the rural areas which predominate in 
our country. 

42. It has been tentatively suggested that the province of Bengal should 
send 32 representatives for the Lower Chamber. It is inevitable that the* 
constituencies should cover large areas and large populations. But ^ the* 
case of restricted franchise and group-election in rural areas, the voters are- 
likely to be of such quality which could be approached by literature. 
Restricted franchise is all the more necessary when the province of Bengal 
with an area of more than 76 thousand sq. miles and a population of 4d 
millions would be asked to send only 32 representatives. But if we ask for 
more representatives for Bengal, we would only be making the Lower Chamber 
too large and unwieldy for any serious business. Added to it, it would be* 
unfortunate if the largeness of the constituencies due to big areas and small 
number of representatives necessary is doubled because of communal elec- 
tprafe. If Bengal is -to have 32 representatives for the Lower Chamber, the- 
terrifarlal constituencies would be divided into 32 divisions but in the event 
of ^he makifeenance of communal electorate, we shall have roughly 16 divi- 
sions, each division, indisputably unwieldy even in the case of 32 divisions, 
returning two members, one Muhammadan and one non-Muhammadan. We* 
can only regret if separate electorate is perpetuated in the country. The 
cmly way out of this impasse is joint electorate — a question on which we feel* 
keenly and strongly. We have been greatly handicapped to discuss the ques- 
tion of franchise in all its beariugs because we do not know where we stand 
in roga^rd to the important problems of the joint electorate vs. separate elec- 
torate and the percentage of seats in the Legislatures, Provincial and Fede- 
ral, of each community. ^ We deplore the absence of sohition of these vital 
questions a position which leaves ns in the hand of destiny and makes our" 
position uncertain and the future dark. 

43. As regards the Upper Chamber, y^e are in entire agreement with the- 
.Tecommendation that the method of election should •be indirect taking the* 
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Provincial Legislatures as the constituencies. There were also suggestions for 
inclusion of the Municipalities and District Boards in the class of consti- 
tuencies for the Upper* Chamber. If District Boards only are included, justice 
would not filter down to the rural areas if the Union Boards are not taken in. 
To ensure the representative character of the Upper Ohmber, the following 
may be suggested for inclusion in the class of constituencies, viz., the Pr«evin- 
cial Legislature, the Municipal Corporations, the Senate of the University, the 
District Boards and the Union Boards. There may be two alternatives for 
election — firstly the number of members (for instance, 17 have been tenta- 
tively suggested for Bengal in the Upper Chamber) may be distributed among 
the constitueneies and secondly, all the constituencies taken together may be 
taken as a unit and they may be asked to elect the requisite number of 
members. Any elector to the Lower Chamber should be qualified to stand 
as a candidate for the Upper Chamber. 

44. Regarding the representation of women in the Federal Legislature we 
would like to point out that as in the case of provincial councils, women have 
been recommended for concessions in respect of franchise qualifications, they 
may be regarded as entitled to the same in regard to the Federal Legislature. 
The franchise qualifications of men for the Federal Legislature should also 
apply to women of full age. Moreover, it may be added that married women 
of 25 years of age would be qualified to vote for the Lower Chamber if their 
husbands are voters. 

45. It was also suggested in the first Round Table Conference that to en- 
sure the election of women members in the legislStures, there should be' 
earmarking of some seats for women (at least 5 per cent.), in the first three’ 
elections after which they would be able to hold their own against men. But 
in the second Round Table Conference, Mrs. Sarojini Naidu and 
Mrs. Subbarayan on behalf and in the name of the principal women organi- 
sations in India and in accordance with their expressed desire in the Memo^ 
randum submitted to the Round Table Conference urged that women had no 
mind to beg for special and favoured seats in the Legislatures and that they 
would come, as they are sure of coming, in the same way as men. In view 
of this contention it would be only to respond to the women’s demands if we 
urge for the removal of sex-disabilities for the poll or for the legislature. 

« 46. In regard to the representation of landholders, labour and depressed 
classes in the Federal Legislature we abide by the observations we have taken 
the liberty to make in connection with their respective representations in the 
Provincial Legislatures. The proportion of seats for special interests and 
the particular House in which they would be represented — all these questions 
come within the purview of the Minorities and Federal Structure Sub-Com- 
mittees and we re.^erve our remarks thereon for a later occasion. 

The Questionnaire issued hy the Franchise Committee and Beplies thereto. 

1. Extension of Franchise. 

(a) The existing franchise for the provincial legislature could be extended 
to include 10 per cent, of the population in the electoral roll by lowering the 
property qualification, introducing literacy test as an independent qualifica- 
tion and enfranchising married women who have or had husband voters. 
{Vide paragraphs 9, 10, 11, 12, IS, 14 and 15.) 

(b) It is believed that the electorate, as recommended, would he capable 
of casting an intelligent vote. {Vide paragraph 18.) 

(c) Such an electorate would be administratively feasible because there 
would he no difficulty in recording the names of tax-paying citizens, literates 
who would be asked to produce their certificates and of married women of 
qualified age who have got male voters as hushaufis. 

(d) The question does not arise. 
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(e) It is not desirable to enlarge the electoral roll beyond any reasonable 
extent tinder the present circumstances of the country* which has not reached 
fulness in political consciousness, educational progress and economic solvency. 
Accordingly we have suggested that at least 10 per cent, of the population 
should be enfranchised. {Vide paragraph 14.) 

(/) We favouf the separation of the urban constituencies from the rural 
constituencies and also the introduction of indirect election, call it the group 
system or the Mukhi system, in the rural areas only and not in the urban 
areas. We do not favour the separation of constituencies for group voters 
and directly-qualified voters. In the event of the introduction of indirect 
election in the rural areas, it would be not an act of injustice even if the 
property qualification is not considerably relaxed in the rural areas. (Vide 
paragraphs 19, 20 and 21.) 

(g) The question does not arise. 

(h) Indirect election is preferred to avoid the creation of unwieldy 
constituencies and the bringing in of undeserving people in the electoral 
roll. But it must not be forgotten that wholesale indirect election is not 
favourable to the growth of jepresentative institutions which are advocated 
and created as a conscious means of political training among the citizens. 
We have accordingly favoured indirect election for those not directly enfran- 
chised — ^throwing thereby opportunities for coming into touch with the 
opinion of those inarticulate adults But the adults who are supposed 
to be capable of exercising their votes intelligently should on no account be 
disbarred from direct voting simply on the plea of administrative conveni- 
ence. We feel that the extension of indirect election to all adult voters 
confining <i)he electorate for all constituencies to secondaries chosen by groups 
of primary voters would not be an act of justice to those intelligent adults 
who should have direct touch with the legislatures. We are ready to support 
restricted franchise if a case is made out that intelligent voting cannot other- 
wise be ensured because what we aim at is intelligent voting. We feel and 
know that in a vast country like ours having 1,094,300 sq. miles with a 
population of 247 millions and in a country which suffers from poverty, 
illiteracy and defective transport, adult suffrage is impracticable and as a 
compromise we have favoured direct election to those who are expected to 
understand the utility of franchise and indirect election to the rest. But in 
the case of wholesale indirect election, the spirit of representative institutions 
is lost for some extraneous convenience. 

But our answer to the question (h) is based on the assumption that every 
provincial unit will have a centralised administration as it is at present. 
If the provincial council be the regulating centre of every nation-building 
activity, it is quite in the fitness of things that the people should claim a 
direct vote. But if the administrativq. machinery goes through a definite 
process of decentralisation making the local bodies such as Municipal Corpora- 
tions, District Boards, Union Boards, etc., not only autonomous but the 
guardians of «all nation-building activities under the supervision, superinten- 
dence and control of the provincial Cabinet, then there may be sufficient 
reasons for advocating indirect election under the peculiar circumstances 
governing our country. But all these questions not being within the compe- 
tence of the Franchise Committee, we are at a great handicap to discuss the 
system of primary election to all adult voters leading to secondary election 
for all constituencies. One must be aware of the powers and functions of 
"every legislative unit before he can be asked to give free and unfettered 
opinion on the franchise qualifications of the electorate thereof—especially 
when the questions of the abolition of all existing qualifications for voters and 
,of the substitution of indirect election to all adult voters confining the elec- 
'torate for all constituencies to secondaries chosen by groups of primary voters 
.arise. 
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In short, in the case of provincial units being run on centralised and 
unitary model, we would advocate, as we have, direct election for urban areas 
and direct election plus indirect election for rural areas for reasons a7!ready 
explained but in the case of local bodies being given self-governing status and 
comprehensive nation-building programme, we would rather advocate indirect 
election for the provincial legislatures because in the latter case, the primary 
voters would not lose considerably as they would be able to influence the local 
bodies that would really matter in the woi'k of nation-building. 

In the case of the Legislative Assembly we do not see the reason of intro- 
ducing primary voters and secondary voters because we are in favour of high 
and restricted franchise qualifications for the electorate of the Assembly and 
in that event there is no need to experiment with group election. 

(?) Supposing, indirect election is introduced we stick to our recommend- 
ation that the size of a group may be of 20 adults, including men and 
women. In Bengal there are 23 millions of adults and the group if made 
of 20 persons, would number 1,150,000. If the Bengal Council is given 200 
seats, one member would on an average be elected by 5,750 thousand headmen. 
From the administrative standpoint, these group voters are manageable; the 
election muddle and election expenses would be considerably reduced. 

The local bodies should be charged with the duty of framing groups. 

(?) To give the primary voters unfettered choice, there should be no 
restrictive qualifications for those headmen who would form the electorate 
for the council. It is expected that the headman would be better qualified 
than the primary voters and in that event any restrictive qualificafion would,, 
far from improving the situation, merely handicap the choice. 

2. Franchise Qualifications. 

(a) The disparity has resulted from the fact that in the urban areas,, 
peofde have rental qualifications to take advantage of but in the rural areas, 
there is the tax-paying qualification. Moreover, there is greater poverty 
in the rural areas than in the urban areas. To rectify such disparities, we* 
have favoured the Mukhi System in the villages. {Vide paragraph 19.) 

(5) We do not approve of the suggestion a§ the tendency to lower the- 
franchise basis with a view to reflect the population strength of each commu- 
nity in the electoral roll is likely to affect the quality of voters which should 
not be subordinated to any other consideration. (Vide paragraph 26.) 

(c) We favour that that there should be some sort of property qualifica- 
tion. The existing property qualification might be so lowered as to enfran- 
chise all the voters of the local bodies. 

(d) We are in favour of introcfticing literacy test as an independent 
qualification. The literates in English or those who read up to the fifth 
standard should surely be enfranchised. But we are not convinced of the 
wisdom of making the fifth standard of H. E. Schools or literacy in English 
as the minimum basis of literacy test. In that event, the people learned in- 
vernacular institutions or Sanskrit tols are excluded. We favnur a test which 
makes no injustice to any group. {Vide paragraph 25.^ 

(e) We are in favour of retaining the existing militarv service qualifica- 
tion and extending it so as to include service in the Auxiliary and Territorial 
forces. 

3. Women’s Suffkage. 

(a) We are in favour of increasing the women’s electorate. They will have 
all the terms of men such as property and educational qualification and added 
to them, the wives alid widows of qualified age (25 and not 21) of men quali- 
fied to vote should also he enfranchised.* In the Mukhi system, there should 
be no separate group formed for women ; the group should contain men and 
women. {Vide paragraphs 21, 22, 23 and 24.) 
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4. Depressed Classes. 

We consider that the Depressed classes will greatly profit by the general 
extension of franchise and they would be able to secure representatives of 
their own choice in the general electorates. It has been found that the 
Depressed classes have situational compactness which confers unique advan- 
tages in the election of representatives. (Vide paragraphs 31, 32 and 33.) 

5. Hepresbntation op Labour. 

If the franchise basis be a restricted one and the adequate representation 
of labour be not possible we favour its representation through trade unions- 
We recommend this measure for labour where it is or can be organised as in 
industrial areas. We do not include agriculture labour. (Vide paragraph 


II.— THE FEDERAL LEGISLATURE. 

6. Allocation op Seats. 

(a) We agree that the representatives of British Indian Provinces in the 
Upper Chamber should h© indirectly elected. (Vide paragraph 43.) 

(5) The franchise qualifications ought to be different for the Federal and 
Provincial Legislatures. (Vide paragraph 41.) 

(c) We^avour direct election to the Lower Chamber and also separation of 
the rural constituencies from the urban ones. We recommend the same group 
election for rural areas even to the Lower Chamber as we did in respect of 
Provincial Legislatures. There is no doubt that the constituencies would be 
large but in the event of indirect election for rural areas the largeness of 
-areas would present no insurmountable difficulties. In the event of 32 re- 
presentatives from Bengal in the Lower Chamber, the city of Calcutta^ can 
claim 4 seats and the urban areas of the five divisions can claim 12 — ^the rest 
16 being distributed among rural areas. If 3 millions of people live in the 
towns of Bengal, Calcutta claims one million. If there are 4 seats for one 
-million, the standard unit of population for each member becomes 250,000- 
'If there are 12 seats for the other 2 millions, the standard unit of population 
'jfor each member becomes roughly 166,000. In the city of Calcutta and other 
towns, the areas may be large compared to the areas of other modern coun- 
tries, but they are not unmanageable in view' of the fact that the means ©f 
communication is not so hopelessly unsatisfactory as in the villages. As far 
as the rural areas are concerned, Mukhi system would obviate many of the 
difficulties, due to large areas. Beforq. the Reform Act of 1918 in Great 
Britain, the Speakers^ Conference recommended that each vote 2 ;ecorded 
should as far as possible command an equal share of representation in the 
House of CJomtaons and they took the standard unit of population of each 
member at 71>,000> in Great Britain and at 43,000 in Ireland. All those meant 
fhat in the distribution of constituencies, the governing^ principle should be 
population and not area in square miles — a principle which we favour and 
recommend. (Vide paragraphs 40 and 42.) 

Rei'Resbntation of Special Classes. 

(a) We make the same suggestions as we have with respect to the re- 
presentation of special interests in the provincial legislatures. In the case of 
women, married women of 25 of husbands who have or had votes for the 
Legislative^ Assembly would be enfranchised, In the case of labour, 
representation would be made through labour unions. In the case of 
Depressed classes, we are not in favour of extending separate representation ~ 
which might disintegrate them from Hindus. (Vide paragraphs 44, 45 and 
46.) 
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II. 

Letter No. 1079, dated 19th February, 1982, from Mr. Profulla Nath Tagore 
and Mr, Surendra Nath Law, M.L-C,, Joint Honorary Secretaries, British 
Indian Association, Calcutta. 

In continuation of this office letter No. 1075, dated the lOfch Febriiary^ 
1932, we are directed to submit herewith the replies to the Addenda to the 
questionnaire issued by the Indian Franchise Committee with a request that 
the same may be placed before them for favour of their consideration. On 
a careful consideration, we have thought fit to supplement the recommenda- 
tion made in paragraph 36 of the Association’s Statement with the follow- 
ing: — 

But if it is not possible for the Franchise Committee to recommend the 
claims of the landholders to send their representatives to the diffei'ent legis- 
latures by indirect election through their Associations they would prefer 
maintenance of the existing system of direct voting. If the present system 
of election is continued, in order to enlarge the electorate the qualification 
to be electors in the landholders’ constituencies should be reduced by 50 per 
cent, as regards payment of land revenue — ^the cesses remaining the same.” 

In this connection it may also be pointed out that the existing proportion 
of the landholders’ seats should be maintained in the enlarged legislatures, 
and the increase in the number of electors due to lowering of qualification 
should also be taken into consideration in fixing proportion.” 

We beg further to point out that our representatives, while giving evidence 
before the Indian Franchise Committee, also suggested that in case pocket 
constituencies were not created for the landholders, “ they would prefer 
ntaintenance of the existing system of direct voting ” with reduced qualifica- 
tions and increased seats. 

4. The term ‘‘ depressed class ” is a nomenclature which does not admit 
of any specific definition. At best it may be said to be a concise descriptive 
terminology, frequently and conveniently used as an expressive term to denote 
those who in the economy and adjustment of social life among the Hindus 
stand^low in the order of excellence and as such are not entitled to exactly 
the same religious privileges which a Hindu belonging to the four higher 
oTders are entitled to. The term originated with the early missionaries in 
India who found the ranks of this class as responsive recruiting grounds 
for their activity. From them the term was borrowed by a class of historians 
with more of politics in them than of history for the purpose solely of 
creating a breach between one Hindu and another. As used by them and 
others, the term is no doubt used very generally but to the Hindus it conveys 
no meaning. As a matter of fact, jEindu communities are divided into 
innumerable sub-castes and some of the backward sub-castes have been put 
under the section depressed class ”, — a position which is not tenable. If 
disabilities provide a ground for a» forced disintegration in the fold of 
Hinduism, every sub-caste will have its own peculiar grievances to urge. 
That, however, can never be set up as a reason why some of the sub-castes 
now put together should be set up against others or one against the other. 
There is no doubt that there are untouchables among the Hindus but in the 
matter of electorate and representation it would be unwise to segregate 
them from the general body of the Hindus. 

5-A. We agree with the retention of representation of special interests. 
As regards the representation of the university, our suggestions are embodied 
in paras. 37, 38 and 39 of our Statement. As regards the representation ot 
Commerce, the existing arrangement is not unsatisfactory. Indian Minu^ 
Association sends one member to the Council and thus Mining is represented. 
This representation may be made to combine the Mining Federation also. 

As regards the representation of labour, there arise some difficulties.^ The 
trade union movemeni; in Bengal is in its infancy. Labour, moreover, is not 
well-organised. Constituted as they ar^, trade unions are managed and 
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controlled by politicians whose interest in labour problems is neither abiding 
nor vital. Moreover, industrial labour in our country is a kind of floating 
population whose contact with the villages is never Entirely given up and 
accordingly it may be asserted that there is no homeless Indian. It may 
sound paradoxical, but none the less it is true. On principle we whole- 
heantedly approve of industrial labour being represented in the legislatures 
as would be found in para. 34 of the Statement, even though obvious diffi- 
culties exist in the matter of labour representation. Labour in India is 
migratory and especially labour in Bengal where they are recruited from 
outside the province. If industrial labourers are tried to their respective 
villages in more ways than one, it is natural that they do not become genuine 
labourers giving rise to a need of their efieetive representation in the legis- 
latures. '^en the labour movement becomes genuine, and labour unions 
become really representative and recognised and powerful, and industrial 
vlabour, cut off from the villages grows up round a factory — ^they should 
deserve effective representation in the legislatures. They may then be said 
to have formed a separate community of their own with a community of 
interest and stake which must be watched and protected by none but their 
own men. 

We have advocated pocket-constitnencies for the landholders (as would be 
found in paras, 35 and 36 of the Statement) whose importance in the body- 
politic is undoubted. The reasons for the special representation of landlords 
in the legislatures are put in in the Statement on the Becommendations of 
the Indian Statutory Commission by the landholders of India (pages 43 — 47). 
In case, the pockeboonstituencies are not created for the landholders, we 
would like to see the franchise qualifications in the Landholders’ Constituency 
rreduced in respect of land-revenue by more than 50 per cent. — ^tbe cesses 
remaining the same. 

0. (3) We are not in favour of the reservation of seats for women as would 
be found from para. 45 of our Statement. As a temporary measure, how- 
ever, we approve of the idea of co-opting women members. We desire and 
wish that women should have every encouragement and facility to come into 
the legislatures and where they fail to come in through the door of general 
electorate, it is desirable that a few women members should be co-opted, 
Accordingly, as a temporary measure, we favour the co-option of women 
members not exceeding 5 per cent, of the seats by a system of proportional 
representation and if any women members are returned to the Councils, 
oo-option should only be resorted to make up the balance nf 5 per cent, and 
not otherwise. 


Deputation from the British Indian Association. 

Mr. JYOTISH CHANDER BHOSE, 

The Hon’Ue Raja BIJOY SINGH DUDHORIA of Azimganj, 
The Honlde lieut. S. C. GHOSE MAUUCK, 

Mr. AMULYADHONE ADDY, 

Kumar SURENDRA NATH LAW, MX.C., 

Mr. PROBHA NATH SINGH ROY, 

Mr. PROFULLA NATH TAGORE. 


1. The Chairman: Mr._ Jyotish Chander Bhose, are you the spokesman on 
behalf of the British Indian Association? — ^Yes. 

2. Will you tell me what the association stands for? — ^It is composed 
mostly of the prominent landlords and other prominent persons in this and 
other provinces also. It stands for their interests. 
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3. What is the membership of the association? — {Mr. P. N. Singh Boy): 

About 200. ^ 

4. How many landholders would there be in the province of Bengal 
altogether? — About 900 who claim to be electors, I think. 

5. How do you define landholders? You mean large landholders? — ^Yes.. 

6. Have you any definition in your rules as to what type of landholders 
would come under the term ‘ large landholders — ^By large landholders is 
meant people paying Rs. 4,500 revenue and upwards. Rs. 4,500 is the^ 
minimum. 

7. It is very clear from your statement that your association represents 
the views of the large landholders of Bengal. Does it include small land- 
holders? — Of course, it includes small landholders also. 

8. I see that you favour the extension of direct franchise and you want 
to supplement it, as proposed in the Round Table Conference, by the group 
system, as well, so as to cover the whole population. Is it not so? — In those 
cases where there is no direct franchise, we favour the gi'oup system, 

9. I see you also favour the extension of women^s suffrage — Yes. 

10. Now will you come to your own special interest? You are not satis- 
fied with the manner in which the landholders’ constituency is represented 
in the Council to-day. Will you explain exactly in what respects you are 
dissatisfied with the present method? — ^We want larger representation and 
voice in the Council 

11. You do not find any reason why the landholders cannot be represented 
by the different landholders’ organisations in the country and you go on to 
suggest that they are organised in the same way as the Chamber of Com- 
merce and so on. Can you explain your position more fully? — We want 
that 4he different associations of landholders may be taken as representing 
them and their interests. 

12. What is. the method of your representation as it exists to-day? — ^The 
landholders are grouped together into a constituency. They elect memberti 
to the Council. That course may be adopted. Or in the alternative we 
suggest that landholders’ associations may be given the right to elect from 
among themselves. 

13. How many members have you got in the Legislative Council to-day 
representing your interests? — Five. 

14. I understand that the landholders are grouped together and elect 
members now. What exactly do you^want the position to be in future? — 
We want that in future we should be chosen by our associations, pocket 
boroughs and so on. 

15. Do you mean to say that the British Indian Association with its 200 
members should itself elect 5 members? — It may return members as the 
Chamber of Commerce now does. With your permission, may I say, Sir, 
that the British Indian Association does not now send any member to the 
Bengal Legislative Council. There is a special electorate for landholders 
consisting of those who pay Rs. 4,500 revenue and Rs. 1,100 cess. This special 
constituency sends representatives to the Council. It is something like a 
general constituency with restricted qualifications. But we want that in 
future members may be sent by the different associations of landholders, 
so that we can get pocket boroughs from whom our members may be elected 
by our own men. Cei’tainly some property or tax-paying qualifications may 
be suggested. As labour and industrial organisations claim special re- 
presentation in the Council in the future constitution, we too claim similar 
representation. 
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16. Sir John Kerr : Do yon propose that the representation of the British 
Indmn Association should be in addition to the existing landholders’ consti- 
tuency? — ^No, Sir. What we say is that the different landholders’ associa- 
tions may be allowed to send their own men through their own units. That 
is our suggestion. 

17. You propose that the present landholders’ constituencies should be 
abolished? — If these associations are given proper status and representation 
•in the Council from- themselves, the present constituency may be abolished, 

18. What are those different associations you speak of? — There is for 
instance, the North Bengal Landholders’ Association, the Bengal Land- 
holders’ Association, the British Indian Association, the Dacca Landholders’ 
Association, the Dinajpur Landholders’ Association, etc. 

19. These are all private associations? — ^Yes, Sir. They are not recog- 
nised, If by ‘ private ’ is meant that they are not recognised under the Act, 
then they may be called private associations. 

20. They have no legal status.^ — ^No legal status in the sense that th^ 
are not recognised by the Government. 

(Mr, Aimdya Bhone Addy) : May I speak, Sir. I am one of the represent- 
atives of the British Itidian Association. 

21. The Chairman : Is it on this point? — ^Yes, Sir. We want to have 

two systems of election, direct and indirect. For the lower chamber of the 
Bengal legislature and the lower chamber of the Federal Assembly we want 
to have direct elation. We also want to have indirect representation 
through special constituencies of landholders. Take the case of the British 
Indian Association. It was established 80 years ago and consists of the 
leciding landholders of Bengal similar to the Bengal Chamber of Commerce 
which represents European Commerce and the Bengal National Chamber of 
Commerce which represents Indian Commerce. Our association repicsents 
the landed interests. Bengal Landholders may be represented in the upper 
chambers both in the Central and the Provincial Legislatures. ^ 

22. Sir John Kerr: Only in the Upper Chamber? — ^Yes, Sir. 

(Mr, P. N, Singh Bay) : We want representation both in the upper and 
lower chambers. That may be his individual view, but is not the view of the 
association. 

2S. Sir Zulfiqar Ali Khan : You, Mr. Singh Roy, said that there are 
about 900 landholders in the province of Bengal and that the British Indian 
Associal^on contains, only 200 members, is it not so? — ^Yes. 

24. And for this association you wswit the right to send members to the 
Council?— Yes. 

25. What about the other 700? — ^They will he represented by other asso- 
ciations which have been already mentioned by me. 

26. The Chcdrmam : Do I understand yon to say that all these associations 
should be grouped together (like the Chamber of Commerce) for electing re- 
presentatives? Is, that what you propose .P — ^Yes. But they will have sepa- 
rate identity. Borne seats may be allotted to particular associations 
according to their membership. 

27. Lord Bufferin : How many representatives do you propose to be 
elected by all these associations? — ^They may be given representatives in 
proportion to the number of members. 

28. Br. Amhedhar : How would you like to distribute your quota among 
these associations? — According to -fheir strength. 

29. Sir Zulfigar Ali Khan : How many do you want for your association? — 
We want three representatives for our association. 
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30. Do you want that these 200 members should form a constituency? — 
Yes. 

31. Is there any idea among you to amalgamate all the associations 
'belonging to the landholders? — No, Sir. There is no such idea. We may 
meet, discuss and exchange our views, but we are not going to amalgamate. 

32. Sir John Kerr : You have mentioned some landholders’ associations. 
Are their names registered in the Government records? — ^As regards the 
British Indian Association, I can say, Sir, that it is recognised by the Gov- 
ernment. Even under the Minto-Morley reforms it had the privilege of 
•sending one of its representatives to the Bengal Legislative Council. 

33. What is the advantage of taking representation away from the land- 
holders’ constituency at present, and giving it to these various associations? 
— That will increase community of interest among landholders’ and we will 
have better solidarity in the future. At present they are all scattered 
among different associations. If we get our own representatives elected from 
ijhese units, then certainly more members will come to our associations and 
■we will have increased strength and community of interest in that way. 

34. Sir Zulfiqar Ali Khan: Is your association a registered body? — No 
compulsoiy' registration is provided for in this country. We have no such 
’public bodies registered in this province. 

35. The Chamber of Commerce is registered? — That is different. Our 
association is also recognised by the Government. 

36. Sir Sunder Singh Majithia: Would you have your central association 
registered under Act XXI of 1860? — It is very difficult for me to answer 
that question. We may join together and form an association and register 
it under that Act. But before we answer that question we should consult 
/Other associations, 

37. What I mean is that charitable and other institutions are registered 
under that Act, and they get a legal status. What objection have you got 
^0 getting registered ? — We have no objection whatsoever, but we cannot 
say what the others would do. 

38. The difficulty arises when you are going to distribute seats among 
these associations. But if you have a central association and other associa- 
tions are affiliated to it, that difficulty would not arise. So would you 
agree to the central association being registered? — We for ourselves have 
no objection to that. 

39. Then supposing you want to distribute the seats among the different 
associations, have you thought of any method as to how this distribution 
is to be carried out? — They should be distributed among the various asso- 
ciations according to the importance of each. 

40. Is that importance to be determined by the membership? — ^Yes. 

41. What is the total number of representatives that you would have in 
the legislature for all these associations? — We want about 15 seats. There 
are five seats for us now. If the general constituencies are trebled^ we also 
want our membership for the landholders to be trebled in •the Council so that 
we can get the same proportion. 

42. So, out of 200 you would like to have 15 seats and you would like to. 
distribute them among the various associations? — I want proportionate 
representation only. 

43. The Bon'hle Mary Pichford: You say in your answers to the question- 
naire on women’s suffrage that you are in favour of increasing the women’s 
electorate and you ajree to the proposals for increasing the number of direct 
voters among women. You do not say*in regard to the group system that 
there should be separate groups for women. Do you think that your propos- 
al would increase the women’s electorate, and don’t you think that mixed 
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groups would tend to select men? — For the time being there may be di£&- 
cult.j, but in course of time that defect can be cured 

44. May I know what your special reason was for advising that there 
should be mixed groups? — Because if we divide the female population into 
separate groups (female groups alone), there will be complications in tho 
system of elections. But if you have mixed groups, there will be mutual 
confidence in future. 

45. Is it for administrative reasons that you advise mixed groups? — Not 
only for administrative reasons, but also that there should be mutual confi- 
dence in course of time between the two sets of electors. 

46. Mrs. Suhharayan: May I draw your attention to a slight error that 
has slipped into paragraph 45 of your memorandum? It is stated therein: 

^ But in the Second Round Table Conference, Mrs. Sarojini Naidu and' 
Mrs. Subbarayan on behalf and in the name of the principal women organi- 
sations in India and in accordance with their expressed desire in the Memo- 
randum submitted to the Round Table Conference urged that women had 
no mind to beg for special and favoured seats in the Legislatures and that 
they would come, as they are sure of coming, in the same way as men ’. I 
would point out to you that Mrs. Naidu did submit that memorandum and 
it was supported by Begam Shah Nawaz, but I put forward the proposals 
that I had put forward the previous year. — I am sorry that the mistake 
crept in. 

47. I -^ould like to know whether your opinion is based on that opinion P 
-—That is our own opinion. We did not base it on what is mentioned by 
us in paragi'aph 45. 

48. Do you support the suggestion that there should be special provision- 
in the statute to ensure the presence of women in the legislature — 
We do not want reseiwation of seats for women, but we certainly think that 
women should come to the Councils. If they cannot come through the gene- 
ral constituencies, we suggest that a system of co-option may be adopted. 

49. That was the proposal put forward at the Round Table Confei’ence? 
— We also suggest that if they do not come in through the general consti- 
tuencies, they may be co-opted by members of the legislature. 

50. Sir Ernest Bennett: In your statement you suggest extension of 
fj’anchise on literacy qualification. What is the test of literacy? — ^As sug- 
cresfced by the Indian Statutory Commission, a certificate may be required 
to he produced from the school or from an authorised person that the person* 
studied up to the fifth standard. 

51. Sir Mvhammad Yahub: You sas, that ‘in the Presidency of Bengal 
the restricted franchise has prejudicially affected the Muhammadans because 
as a community they are less fortunate than their Hindu brothers. In the 
Roll of the rural electors for the Legislative Council, the Muhammadans 
are only 488 per cent., although they form not less than 55*3 per cent, of 
the rural population of Bengal In order to remove this disability don’t 
you think that the franchise qualifications should be so regulated that the 
numbers of Mussaljnans and other commnnities should come on the electoral 
rolls in proportion to their population.^ — We do not agree to that view 
completely. But up to this we agree, that on the adult population basis 
we can accept the recommendation. 

52. Do you agree that the franchise qualification should be so regulated 
bhat the number of the communities on the electoral rolls should be in 
proportion to their population? — Yes, taking only the adult population. 

53. If the direct elections are ^iltogether abolished in Bengal and in- 
direct elections are substituted altogether, what would be the general] 
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feeling of the people .of Bengal? Would they like it.^^ — No. They will 
take it as a retrograde policy. 

54. Why do you want separate representation for your associations? — 
Because of our importance in the country and in the provinces,* because^we 
have the largest stake in the country, the largest area under our control and 
the largest number of people under us, and we pay the largest revenue to the 
provincial exchequer. 

55. Do you think that your interests will not be safeguarded or will not 
be served if you do not get separate representation? — It is natural that 
special interests cannot be represented by the general people, because in 
that case everybody’s business will be no-body’s business (Laughter). 

56. You think that because you are in a minority your interests will not 
be safeguarded ? — ^We do not think that because we are a minority, but we are 
a special class and on that ground we want representation. We do not 
want representation simply on the ground that we are a minority. We 
want it because our special interests are to be safeguarded and looked after. 
W'e want it also on account of the special importance of our community in 
the body politic and in the province. 

57. May I take it that it is not only the minorities that require re- 
presentation but also the majorities, though it may be under certain condi- 
tions? — That question does not arise here. 

58. That is my question for which I want an answer. You said you are 
not a minority but represent the majority, is it not so? — I said that I would 
not claim representation on the ground of our being a minority. The 
question of minority and majority does not arise at all. I said thaT> for my 
special interest we should get representation. 

59. You think that all special interests in India should have separate 
representation? — If it is given to all special interests, certainly the land- 
holders should also be given similar representation. 

60..% Mr. Butler: I understand that you favour equal representation for 
rural and urban areas and therefore you base your recommendation on a 
territorial basis, is that so? — ^Yes, 

61. You say in your memorandum that for direct election the qualification 
should not be* considerably relaxed. That means, in rural areas you would 
leave the direct voters very much as they are now? — ^Yes, but we added the 
educational qualification also. 

62. And so, in rural areas you advocate a system in which there will be 
only a few direct voters and the indirect voters coming by the group sys- 
tem ? — ^Yes. 

. 63. In your remarks about laboum you mention Major Attlee’s recom- 
mendation regarding adult suffrage for industrial areas, do you not? — ^Yes. 

64. Do you know that your answer goes against that recommendation? 
— We do not favour representation of industrial areas as recommended, 
because there are no special areas like that which require to be represented. 
Labour organisations have not grown sufficiently in this province. It will 
require some time for them to grow up. 

65. Dr. Amhedhar: Does your association contain only Hindu landholders 
or Muhammadans also? — There are Muhammadan landlords too. 

66. How many? There are not many. Can you mention some of the 
names? — I can name the Hon’ble Nawab K. G. M. Faroqui. He is one of 
our Muhummadan members. The late Nawab Sir SallimuUa of Dacca was 
one of our members. 

67. Can you just tall me exactly what is the percentage of Muhammadans 
in your association? — It is difficult to saw that now offhand. 
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68. Would it be a correct statement if we say tba't it is a sprinkling of 
one or two ? — I do not exactly agree there. I do not say whether it is correct, 
or incorrect. But I may submitj Sir, that the door is open to any Muham- 
madan gentleman to come in as a member. We do not object to it, 

69. As a matter of fact, they are not coming? — There were some mem- 
bers who had to leave the association. For instance, there was the late* 
Nawab Bahadur Nawab AH Choudhury, who left the association on being 
appointed a Minister to the Government of Bengal. 

70. Why do you think you will not be able to poll a sufficient number 
for your representation, from the general constituency? You said you are 
an important class and wanted representation on that ground, that your 
importance is due to the fact of your paying more revenue to the Govern- 
ment and your controlling a large mass of the people. That being the case, 
your association ought not to find any difficulty in getting elected to the- 
Council in the general constituency? — I do not agree to that view, because 
the landholders’ interests and the interests of the agricultural cess payers 
are quite different. When the landholders are elected by the general constitu- 
encies, they owe a duty to their electors. They for their own cause cannot 
go against the interests of their electors. 

71. In other words, ^ you want full-blooded representation undiluted by 
any consideration of the general electorate or the tenantry composing it? — 
If you think that commerce, labour and other interests can have separate 
representation we think we should certainly have it. We will have fuU— 
blooded ^^presentation, 

72. There are no difficulties which in your case will act as a handicap? — 
Even if we are elected by the general constituency, when they see that we 
go once against their interests, they will not elect us any more. 

73. Supposing some of you were enlightened enough to have an ^com- 
modating spirit and will take care of their own as well as others’ interests, 
will not such people be elected Those who are accommodating in that 

will not truly serve the landholders. 

74. So you do not want such landholders even? — ^Yes, they can come in* 
through the general electorate, but will not be real representatives of the 
landholders. 

75. Coming to paragraph 32 of your statement regarding the depressed' 
classes, you more or less admit that the depressed classes have certain dis- 
abilitii and you also say that there is a narrow chasm that separates ''the- 
d^ressed cla^s from the caste Hindus, Having regard to the statement* 
that you have made ihat there are certain disabilities and also that there’ 
is a narrow chasm that separates ihe depressed classes from the caste Hindus, 
you don’t wish to make any provision for their special representation. 
You would leave matters to time?— That is our view. The reason why we 
do not want to make that recommendation is that the word ‘ depressed 
classes ’ is a misnomer. That term has no real meaning. There are innu- 
merable castes and sub-castes, there are about 60 under that head, who wilf 
claim representatfon. If you give special representation to the depressed' 
classes you will have to give it to all of them separately. Because a Santal, 
for instance, will not represent a Mehtar and a Mehtar will not represent a 
Ohandal or any other caste under that head. 

76. I follow the trend of your argument, hut let me put this question. 
Supposing, for instance, a certain amount of representation was given to 
the landholders and you had a composite constituency^ some Muhammadans 
and some Hindus, and suppose a ^Muhammadan was returned to represent-. 
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the landholders’ constituency, do you think that the Hindus in that consti- 
tuency would feel satisfied that they were represented? — ^They will be quite 
satisfied. 

77. Why not the other? — Prom our practical experience we find,d:hat so 
far as the landholding interests are concerned, the Hindu and Muslim 
interests are not separate, 

78. They are separate? — ^No, I do not agree. 

79. Socially they are separate? — Yes. 

80. Socially there is a distinction between the two communities? — It is 
a nominal distinction. But as regards the landholding interest there is 
absolutely no distinction. 

81. I am talking of the social distinction. They are two distinct classes 
and communities. In the same way the depressed classes are a distinct 
community? — No, not in that light. 

82. What is the distinction you draw? — It is a nominal distinction. 

83. A Muhammadan landholder certainly would not marry a Hindu land^- 
holder? — Certainly not. 

84. A Hindu landholder would not dine with a Muhammadan land- 
holder? — ^It is useless to put that question. 

The Chairman: What is the proposition? ^ 

Dr. Ambedkar : The point I am trying to get at is this. The gentleman 
says it would be no use giving special representation to the depressed classes 
because the depressed classes are divided into so many castes. My submis- 
sion is that supposing there is a composite constituency would the Hindu 
landholders regard a Muslim as their representative? 

85. Supposing there was a depressed class man, would you exclude him 
from the membership of your group? — ^No. 

86. Supposing he was elected, would you regard him as your represent- 
ative ?“--Certamly. Why not if he is elected? 

* it * it * * * 

87. Do you regard yourself as the most stable element in the constitution?’ 
—Yes. 

88. And that is why you think that the people would not elect you? — Yes. 

89. Mr. Ohintamani : You think that the landholders are more interested! 
in stable government than other sections of the community. Why do you 
think like that? — Because they have the greatest stake in the land. 

90. People who are not landholders have no stake? — I only meant that 
they have the greatest stake. 

91. That is to say, more interested in a stable government than others? 
— ^Yes, they have the greatest stake in the land, and hence they are interested 
in a stable Government. 

92. I want to know whether there would be many cases of landlords elected 
by general constituencies going against landlord interests? — ^No. There have 
not been many. But the difficulty would be in the future. Those gentle- 
men who for their own interests would go against the interests of the- 
general electorate after being elected by it, would not be re-elected. 

93. Your suggestion is from your past experience? — ^There were cases in 
Bengal in the past where landholders supporting landholders’ interest having 
been elected from the general constituency were not elected again. 
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94. You have admitted that there are not many cases J — ^No. 

95. Has there been any serious difficulty in the Legislative Council 
between the landholders elected by general constituencies and landholders 
elected ^by landholders^ constituencies on landlord questions? — No. I say 
that the people who support the landholders’ cause after being elected 
from the general constituency will not be returned in future. 

96. Your suggestion is based upon the future? — ^Yes. 

97. Mr. Miller : You are in favour of retaining the existing military 
service qualification? — ^We want to maintain that just as it is at present 
and include service in the Auxiliary and Territorial Forces. 

98. Do you think there is the likelihood of persons joining for the pur- 
pose of getting the vote with no intention of undertaking service obliga- 
tions. Will they merely join to get the vote and not carry out their mili- 
tary duties? — No. 

99. Mr. Tartibe: Are you in favour of adult franchise as a goal? — ^Yes. 

100. You are referring to some * undeserving ’ people coming on the 
electoral roll. Who are they? — ^ Undeserving ’ in the sense that they are 
qualified in no way. 

101. There would be no question of qualified and unqualified when you 

give them adult franchise? — That is our goal. We do not adopt that 
immediately. r 

102. You want to have indirect election at present in order to keep out 
the ‘ imdeserving ’ people? — No, ‘ Undeserving ’ means illiterate persons 
or persons ngt otherwise qualified. 

103. You want to have literate persons elected in the primary elections? — 
Yes. 

104. Those who have no literacy qualification ? — We can take some of 
them. 

105. Would you reserve the election by primary groups to persons wko 
are literate? — Yes, that we have mentioned already. Those who have those 
qualifications may be elected. 

106. Are there any women zamindars on your roll? — ^Not many. 

107. What is the present number of landholders? — ^1 think about 900. 

108. Will you accept the principle that the landholders’ interests should 
also be represented in proportion to their adult male population? — No. 

109. You consider that, in their case, representation more than in pro- 
portion to their adult population is necessary? — Yes. 

110. And therefore when you make a distinction between Hindus and 
Muhammadans and say that they should go by the adult population you do 
keep place for other factors to come in? — ^Yes. 

111. Are you generally agreed that the time has come when the franchise 
should be extended? — Up to a certain limit. 

112. Then, taking your own interest particularly, why do you want that 
the 900 landholders should immediately be disenfranchised and be repre- 
sented only by the organization ?— Because that number will not include all 
the landholders and for the reason that it will increase the community of 
interest. I think we have answered that question. 

113. May I tell you that in that case certain landholders would join the 
cause of the tenants ?-— That is a suggestion which I cannot accept at all. 
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114. You have admitted that in future the interests of the people will 
be in conflict with the interests of the landholders? — I have not admitted 
that. I never said that the interests will be in conflict. I said that the 
persons who will be elected by the general constituencies will have some duty 
to perform to the electorate, and will have to look after their interests, and 
not be guided by their own interests or look after their own interests. 

115. And these duties will come in conflict with your own interests? — . 
May come. I can’t say exactly that. 

116. The reason why you are not likely to come in, in future, you say, 
is because you form a stable element? — will repeat my answer. The reason 
is this. We think that those gentlemen who have got the greatest influence 
over the people, may for the present be elected by the general constituencies, 
but in future when they act against the interests of the general electorate 
they will not be re-elected, and thereby the landholders will lose their 
representation in the council if they are given representation only through 
the general constituencies. 

117. Supposing special representation to landholders is granted, will these 
landlords go and fight in the general elections also? — ^Why not? 

118. You want special representation and^ in •addition you will fight in 
the general constituencies? — It cannot be said that we are claiming some- 
thing extraordinary. That is also the case with the Universities. 

119. Major Milner: Assuming that other interests have special represent* 
ation, you are in favour of having labour representation through an elec- 
toral college composed of trade unions? — At present we are in favour of the 
suggestion, no doubt; but there are no recognised and proper trade unions^ 

120. Supposing there were properly constituted trade unions? — If they 
are recognised, certainly we aTe in favour of that. 

******* 

121. JDiwan Bahadur Bamaswami Mudaliyar: Adults who are supposed 
to be capable of exercising their votes intelligently should on no account be 
debarred from direct voting? — ^Yes. 

122. You further think that the spirit of representative institutions will 
be lost for some extraneous convenience — I am putting it in the words of 
your memorandum, — if pure indirect election with adult suffrage were to 
be introduced? — ^Yes. 

123. As regards the Federal Legislature you have said that 32 representa- 
tives from Bengal should be elected, 16 by urban areas and 16 by rural areas. 
We are not considering the question of distribution of seats, but as the ques- 
tion of rural representation as opposed to urban representation has been 
raised, I want to know what is your justification for saying that 50 per cent, 
of the constituencies should be urban and 50 per cent, should be rural? — 
The reason is that the vast population is in the rural areas and therefore 
they must have proper representation. In order to give them proper repre- 
sentation we suggest that 50 per cent, might be? given^to them. 

124. Why have you suggested an equal number of seats for the urban 
area? — That is according to their education, according^ to their inteUigenfce- 
and according to their wealth they should be given that number of seats. 

125. You think that, is a fair division between rural and urban areas .P — Yes. 

126. In answer ^to Dr. Ambedkar you said that among the depressed classes 
there were many castes and one could, not represent the other? — ^No, it could 
not. 
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127. Whereas in the case of the landholders, whether Hindus or Muham- 
madans, there is a community of interest. In the case of the depressed 
classes,* where social degradation is the basis of the community, there is not 
that community of interest and each separate depressed class thinks 
that it is superior or inferior to the other? — Exactly. In the case of a 
Zamindar, whether he be a Hindu or a Muhammadan, his ultimate object 
is to look after the interests of the zamindars. He will represent the zamin- 
dari interests alone. But in the case of a Mochi, or a Mehtar or a Chandal 
he will represent his own social interest. There the social interest is different, 

128. And the purpose of that special representation is really to improve 
their social status? — ^The gulf will be widened by special representation, 

***#»♦# 

129. The Hon^ble Mr. B. P. Singh Roy * You said that you wanted 
representation for your association and other associations. Supposing it is 
not possible for G-overnment to agree to your proposal, would you he content 
with the existing arrangement? — Certainly. 

130. Your main idea is to have additional representation for your associa- 
tion. You don’t want to substitute but to supplement the existing system? 

— ^Yes. We have no objeetion to the existing arrangement^ provided the 
number of seats is increased and the qualification of electors is lowered. 

131. Do you admit members of the Teli community into your association? 

— Yes, we ^o. The present President of our association, Maharaja Sris 
Chandra Nandy of Kasimbazar, is a member of that community; his father 
the late Maharaja Sir Manindra Chandra Nandy of Kasimbazar was also 
president of our association. So, you see, Sir, that they are in our associa- 
tion, not only as members but holders of high and important offices. 

******* 

'p 

132. Have you got Subarnabaniks in your association ?— Yes, I can name 
Raja Reshee Case Law, C.I.E. He is a member of our association and was ^ 
for some time its president. His son Kumar Surendra Nath Law is one 
of its joint honorary secretaries and he has the honour to represent the 
association here to-day before you. 

13 . 3 . Is it your idea that the franchise qualification should be lowered?— 
Yes, we want to lower it, 

134. To enlarge the number of voters? — ^Yes, we want to lower it by 50 
per cent. 

135, Then what would be the franchise qualification ?— Those who wotdd 

pay Rs. as revenue or Rs. 500 as-^cesa directly or indirectly to the 

Government would be electees. 

« * ♦ ' * ♦ * * 


Memorandum subiftitted by Kban Bahadur Maulvi ALIMUZZA- 
MANCHAUDHURl, B.A., M.L.G. 

(a) By lowering the qualification of voters. 

(5) Not more intelligently than as is done at present. 

(g) It will be manageable if the number of representatives be increased 
and the area of constituencies reduced. 

(d) & (f) No. 

(g) Does not arise. 
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2. Franchise qualifications. 

(a) I do not know. 

(h) By lowering the franchise each community will have suflScient voting 
strength for representing that community. 

(c) As long as adult suffrage could not be introduced properly, quali- 
ff cation should be retained. The qualification of an union board voters 
will, I believe, meet the question. 

(d) No. 

3. WoMEN^S SUFFRAGE. 

(a) I am not in favour of enfranchising women in husband’s qualifica- 
tion. It is not understood why even a widow should have a vote by the 
right of a person who himself has ceased to be a voter. 


Khan Bahadur Maulvi ALIMUZZAMAN CHAUDHURI, B.A., MX.C. 
representing the District Board, Faridpur. 

I. The Chairman: You are giving evidence in youi* personal capacity P 
You don’t represent any association? — No, I represent the Faridpur 
District Board. 

• 2. You don’t express any opinion as to how far the qualifications of voters 
•coaid be reduced from their present level? — ^You mean the franchise? 

3. Qualifications for the franchise? — ^My contention is that if the union 
board qualification was the qualification for the Legislative Council vote, 
there would be 8 to 10 per cent, of the population represented. 

4. You would enfranchise the voters for the Union Board, not the rate- 
payers ? — Yes. 

5. What do you say to adding to that indirect election through groups?—^ 
I am opposed to groups in all circumstances. 

6. Do you propose to disfranchise altogether the remaining 92 per cent, 
of the population? — ^If you were to give adult suffrage, representation would 
be increased, but as long as adult suffrage cannot be introduced, I am not 
in favour of indirect franchise. 

7. You Would leave them quite unrepresented? — ^Yes. 

8. I see that you are against enfranchising women on their husbands’ 
qualifications ? — ^Yes. 

9. Under your scheme, would there be any women voters at all to speak 
of. If you lowered the qualification to the union board standard, would 
any women get in? — ^Yes. 

10. In what numbers? — The numbers would, I think, be the same. I 
have not got any statistics. 

II. They would be very small? — ^That may be, but the difficulty is that 
even the male population is not properly trained for the election system, and 
women are far less qualified. 

12. Supposing nve did enfranchise women, would there be any serious 
difficulty in their going to the poll and recording their votes? — ^It would be 
very difficult; rather it would be nearly impossible for the Muhammadan 
ladies to go to the polling booths. 
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13. On account of purdah? — ^Yes^ but also on account of the difficulty, of 
convey|ince. 

14. K-hdu Fcthcidur Aziz-ulSuQue : Supposing some sort of system is 
attempted, and it is agreed to enfranchise the 92 per cent, who would other- 
wise remain unenfranchised, would it be feasible for district boards and muni- 
cipalities to be given representation, as well as the rate-payers? — That may 
be feasible. 

15. In other words, for the rest of the people it would be quite possible 
to find out an electorate by reducing their franchise” qualifications.^ — ^Yes. 

******** 


16. As regards purdah women, do you think that without sufficient educa- 
tion it would be possible to get any Muhammadan women to the polls? — No. 


^ 17. Sir MuliamncLd Yakuh: If women are given the franchise, do you 
think it would be necessary, in the case of Muhammadan women, to have 
separate booths and women returning officers? — Surely there must be. 

18. Do you think that franchise qualifications could be so regulated that 
the number of Muslim voters would be in proportion to their numerical 
strength ? — ^Yes. 

19. Do you think that the Muslims in Bengal would be satisfied with the 
results in a general way.^^ — I think there is no question about that. If there 
are no separate electorates, there should be reservation of seats. 

20. Which do you prefer? — Separate electorates. 

21. The Eon^hle Mary Pickford: I see you say you are not in favour of 
enfranchising women on their husbands’ qualifications? — ^Yes, 

22. Am I right in thinking that there are very, very few women who 
have property qualifications and who are enfranchised at present?*— If women 
were enfranchised on the rights of their husbands, there would be another 
difficulty. That difficulty would be that the man who had more than one 
wife would have a double vote. 

23. You are also against the group system. I take it you are satisfied 
with the position which at present obtains and therefore would, perpetuate 
it?— If women are to be enfranchised on the property qualification the fact 
would be that in future women would have more property than they possess 
now. 

24. But I understand Hindu ladies are not in possession of property and 
therefore your suggestion would be impossible. 

******** 


25 Mr Eogg: I understood you to sa 3 &that those who do not come on to 
the electoral roll with the direct franchise might be enhanchised through 
Municipalities and District Boards?— The question was that if indpct election 
is given, then that can be given by tbe District Boards and Municipalities. 
It could be done through Municipalities and District Boards. 

26. Do you think it would be a good thing to introduce into local i’lstitu- 
tions the element of provincial politics? I mean, do 

desirable to introduce* politics into these elections of local bodies? — 1 tninK it 

would be undesirable. ^ - xt. i, 

27. Then, in that view, would you still approve of having elections througb 
these Municipalities and District Boards? I understand you to say that you 
agi-ee that it w^ouM be a feasible proposition?— Yes ^ but in view of the fact 
that politics should not be introduced in local bodies, I think I would not 
recommend it for District Boards. 

28. Maulvi Tamizuddin Khan: Are you a landlord yourlelf ?— Yes. 

29. There are five seats reserved for landholders in Bengal? — ^Yes. 

30. Were any landholders elected? — ^No. 


{^Concluded. 
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31. Supposing special representation were granted to landholders. Do you 
think it essential th3it seats should be reserved for Muhammadans? — ^Yes. 

32. Mr. Chatterjee: You don’t mean to say that you want separate 
electorate for ever? You would want them only for a time? — Yes,^ until 
the communities themselves agree to give it up. 

33. Do you also agree that the electorate should be so constituted as to 
give Muhammadans advantages? — Of course. 

34. You also believe that the vote has an educative value. Would you 
deny the right to’ women? — Certainly not. 

35. Mr. Mallick: Do you approve of the idea that advantage would accrue 
both to men and women if, in addition, educational qualifications were intro- 
duced? — ^Apart from property qualifications? If the franchise is extended I 
think there is no necessity to introduce educational qualifications. 


Memorandum submitted by Mr. A F. NURUN NABI^ B.L. 

1. Extension of the Feanchise. 

(a) It is difficult to give accurate figures but approximately 10 per cent, 
of the total population may immediately be included in the electoral roll if 
(I) the existing franchise qualifications enumerated in sub-section (1) (c) 
of Section 3 of the Bengal Electoral Rules, are lowered so as to give the 
right of franchise to all persons in the rural areas who pay .a clTkukidari tax 
under the Village Ohaukidari Act, 1870 or union rate under the Village 
Self-Government Act, 1919, of not less than Re. 1 only and (II) by giving 
the right of franchise to all graduates of Indian Universities as well as all 
the legal practitioners including the Mukhtears in all urban and rural areas. 

(b) Yes. The suggested qualifications are now adopted in the Union 
Bo^rd elections and those under (I) & (11) with rather lower educational 
qualifications are adopted for local Board elections at present. As regards 
those who will qualify themselves under (II) they will admittedly be the 
very best body of electors that we can have in our country. As regards 
those who come under (I), from my experience of and close association with 
village life and having taken lively interest and active part in the union 
and local board elections, I can say with confidence that the electorate with 
the above qualifications will certainly be capable of casting an intelligent 
vote. 

(c) Yes. The suggested additions will not increase the present arrange- 
ment in preparation, maintenance and revision of the electoral rolls. The 
Registering authority of a particular constituency will have only to accept 
the list for union board elections so far as suggested qualifications under (I) 
are concerned and as for (II) it will not be difficult to enlist graduates and 
legal practitioners as voters, as on a notice being published, they themselves 
will come forward with necessary documents to register their names on 
the electoral rolls. 

(d) Does not arise. 

(e) Y’es. I am of opinion that to ensure a fully democratic constitution 
the electoral roll should be further enlarged than is suggested above. ,I 
freely recognise that adult franchise is not practicable at the present moment 
but I am of opinion that a very substantial proportion of the population 
should be immediately enfranchised. I have no hesitation in saying that 
in spite of wide illiteracy, at least 25 per cent, of the people of Bengal are 
quite capable of ^ exercising their franchise intelligently. Administrative 
difficulties are there to be overcome and not to deter our progress. 
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In my opinion in addition to the present electors and those who come 
on the electoral rolls according to my suggestions (I) under (a) above, i,e.^ 
who will be enfranchised by virtue of their paying chaukidari tax or union 
rate of Re. 1, some standard of education should be adopted as a qualifica- 
tion fqt* franchise. I would suggest that passing of Middle English, Middle 
Vernacular, Middle Madrassah examination or the annual examination of 
class VI of High English school should be a test of qualification. 

As for administrative difficulties, I may note briefly that I think that 
the present arrangement for preparation, maintenance, and revision of 
electoral rolls will be sufficient to deal with an electoral roll framed according 
to the above suggestions. The real difficulty will be in recording and count- 
ing of votes. I think this difficulty will be automatically lessened with the 
enlargement of the Legislative Councils and the consequent increase of con- 
stituencies. The services of teachers of High Schools may also be utilized 
at the time of recording and counting of votes. 

(/) If my suggestions under (e) to enlarge the electorate are accepted I 
will not have the system of group electors at present. But if my suggestions- 
above referred to are not accepted, I will give the scheme a trial both in 
the urban and rural areas. My reasons are obvious. I will have a fair 
proportion of voters on the electoral rolls but at the same time I am 
against immediate adult franchise. The group system will mean only a 
step above adult franchise. If my suggestions under (e) are accepted, I 
think on an average not less than 25 per cent, of the population will come on 
the electoral roll and in the present circumstances of the country, I will 
be satisfied with this proportion to start a democratic constitution. But 
failing this, even if my suggestions under (a) are accepted, I will be prepared 
to accept th?s group system as an alternative and in addition to my sugges- 
tions under (a), to achieve my object, 

I think this group system will be feasible at least in my part of the 
country, 

I would think that the group electors, if the system is adopted, should 
vote in separate constituencies composed of group electors only. 

(g) No. I am not in favour of this course. Electors of general con- 
stituencies should also be allowed to stand as candidates from the consti* 
tuency of group electors. 

2. Franchise qualifications. 

(a) Yes. I think there is a marked disparity in the franchise qualifications 
between the urban and rural areas in my district. I think under the Dacca 
Municipality a tax of Re. 1-8 is paid by almost every man who has a 
holding in the town and the result is almost every one who has any interest 
in the town finds a place on the electoral roll ; whereas, the existing property 
qualifications for franchise leave out a very large number of men who have 
a substantial interest in the villages. The remedy, in my opinion, lies in 
lowering the property qualifications for franchise in the rural areas ; and both 
the urban and rural areas in my district will come on the same level, so 
far as proportion of voters to the population is concerned, if the existing, 
property qualifications in the rural areas are lowered, so as to qualify all 
those who pay chaukidari tax or union rate of cess of Re. 1 to come on 
the electoral roll, 

. (5) I recognise that this will be an ideal system but short of manhood 
ail other conceivable qualifications property or education, are so unevenly 
distributed among the people of different communities of Bengal that it is 
impossible to contrive a system to achieve such a result at present, short 
of adult franchise which I am not prepared to accept at present. 

(c) On principle I agree that possession of property oJ^some kind should 
be a suitable test, though not the onlyHest of fitness for the franchise. But 
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in view of the discussions and the recommendations of the Franchise Sub- 
committee of the Round Table Conference and also having regard to the 
present condition of the country with 95 per cent, of the population steeped 
in illiteracy, I am opposed to the possession of property of some^kind, 
as a test for franchise. In my opinion, therefore, the present property 
qualifications are good on principle and will give good results, if extended 
on the lines I have indicated above. 

{d) Yes,. In order to have an intelligent electorate composed of not less 
than 25 per cent, of the population, I am in favour of some sort of quali- 
fications, based on education independently of property and I would suggest 
that passing of Middle English, Middle Vernacular, Middle Madrassah 
examinations or an examination of Class VI of a high school should be 
adopted as a qualification for franchise. 

(e) Yes. 


3. Women’s stjeeeaoe. 

(а) I am very strongly opposed to the statutory commission’s recom- 
mendations to increase the number of women voters in that way. Inspite 
of the fact that of late, wmnen have begun to take increasing interest in 
the public affairs of the country, I do not see any special i^ason to ensure 
an increase in the number of women voters and tP ensure increased repre- 
sentation in the legislatures by special means. I have already suggested 
considerable extension of the franchise qualifications and have included a 
certain standard of education as a qualification for franchise. Women, to 
come on the electoral roll, must satisfy one or the other test of the quali- 
fications I have suggested above. I do hope that although women flo not 
possess property to the extent as men do, they will be^ found to possess 
education to qualify themselves in larger numbers. Having regard to the 
very slow progress of education among our women, and various social customs 
to vhich our women are subjected and will remain to be so subjected for a 
long time to come, acceptance of tbe statutory commissions recommendations 

^ under the present circumstances, will have no other effect than to duplicate 
the votes of men. This or any other means of enfranchising, irrespective 
or independently of possession of property or education will militate against 
the principle of intelligent or responsible vote. 

I would have equal qualifications for men and women and not any other 
system. 

(б) I have accepted group representation under certain conditions and 
if groups are established under those conditions, I would prefer to have 
separate groups for women. But both the groups of men and women should 
form the same constituency in a certain area and both men and women 
should be eligible to stand as candidates from such constituencies, 

4. Representation oe the depressed crosses. 

I wholeheartedly subscribe to the view that in the new constitution better 
provision should be made for the representation of the depressed classes and 
that the method of representation by nomination should he replaced by 
that of election. 

If my views regarding extension of the franchise, as stated under (e) (1) 
above are accepted in ioto, the depressed class people will be able to secure 
some seats through general constituencies in Eastern Bengal. But the 
number of such seats will not be more than half a dozen out of a probable 
total number of 200 or 250. But considering their proportion in the popu- 
lation,^ I think th^at this small number of their representatives will be 
quite inadequate to safeguard and promote the interests of this backward but 
big community.^ Under these circumstances, there is no other way to ensure 
the representation of the depressed classes than to give them the right to 
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send tbeir representatives proportionate to tlieir number in the population 
through separate electorates composed of electors belonging to the depressed 
classes only. I am fully alive to the difficulties in creating separate elec- 
torates for the depressed classes in Bengal due to the fact that the depressed 
class people are scattered all over the province in some districts, in small 
numbers. But the necessity of their representation is more important than 
the difficulties, I would, therefore, urge that seats proportionate to their 
number in the population should be reserved for the people of the depressed 
classes to be filled up by elections through separate electorates composed of 
the electors belonging“^o the depressed classes only. 

I would have uniform franchise q^ualifications for all people and my 
observations about the group system above hold good here also. 

5. Representation oi? labour. 

I think, short of adult suffrage no amount of widening the suffrage will 
secure adequate representation of labour, as it is to-day. 

My view is that there should be a clear-cut definition of labour. I know 
of a large number of people in my part of the country who have their 
own lands in which they work but at the same time they engage themselves as 
hired labourers to supplen^ent their income during the time when agriculture 
in their lands require less attention. These people cannot be included under 
the category of labour and do not require special representation, 

(a) & (h) I would give representation to labour only where it is organised, 
whether in •industrial, agricultural, or plantation areas. On a definition 
being given to labour class, I would determine their number and fis up a 
percentage of their representation and would give them 25 per cent, of their 
total strength. 

I would prefer to introduce group system among them. 

6. Allocation of seats to British Indian Provinces. 

(a) I agree with the suggestion and would have the representatives of the 
upper house of the Federal legislature elected by members of the Provincial 
Legislatures. 

(1) The Franchise qualifications for the electors of the Lower House of 
the Federal Legislature should be different, a bit higher than those for the 
Provincial Legislatures. Considering the tentative suggestions regarding 
the number of seats for the Lower House, I think we may adopt the present 
franchise qualifications for the Provincial Legislatures with the addition 
that the graduates of Universities and the legal practitioners should be en- 
francbised and included in the electoral roll of the Federal legislature. 

(c) There should be a direct election by territorial constituencies to the 
Lower Chamber of the Federal legislature at all costs. 

The difficulties referred to are exaggerated. Direct system of election 
is in vogue at present and 6 Muhammadans and 8 Hindu members are 
returned to the Legislative Assembly from 26 districts in Bengal. In some 
cases 2 or 3 districts, and even two divisions are combined together to 
form a constituency and the elections are going on rather smoothly. In 
the tentative scheme out of 32 seats, suppose 14 seats are given to the 
Muhammadans, 4 to the depressed classes, 10 to the caste Hindus and 3 
to the Europeans and Anglo-Indians and 1 to labour In that c^e also 2 
or 3 districts will have to be combined to form the constituency. Even now 
one whole district or even 2 districts are combined to form a constituency 
for the Provincial Council. They are being managed ""by the candidatos 
fairly well. T do not, therefore, see^ why it will not be possible for th© 
candidates to manage territorial constituencies for direct election. I would 
very much like to have constituencies composed of equal number of voters 
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and would adopt sub-divisions and even thanas as administrative units instead 
of districts as at present. 


7. Repbesentation op womex, laboue and bepeessbjD classes. 

I would not make any special provision for representation of women. I 
may add, I have sufficient confidence in the good sense of our men and if any 
lady by her public services can establish her worth, our people will not 
hesitate to elect her to the Federal as well as Provincial Legislature even 
in preference to men. Mrs. Annie Bessant and Mrs. Sarojini Naidu were 
elected to the Congress Presidentship quite enthusiastically and no question 
of their sex arose at the time of their election. In Bengal, at least one 
seat should be reserved for labour to be filled up by election through larger 
groups than those formed for the Provincial Legislature. Such groups may 
consist of say 100 persons of the labour class. 

I would reserve 4 seats out of 32 for the depressed classes through separate 
constituencies of their own, based on equal franchise qualifications as those 
of other such constituencies. 


, 8. General. 

The present arrangement of the constituencies is quite unsatisfactory, 
The present constituencies have been formed without any regard to the 
number of voters in each of them. The result is fhat in some cases the con- 
stituencies are disproportionately big and in some cases they are very small. 
I urge for division of constituencies with equal number of voters as far 
as practicable. . y-, 

I ask for modification of rule (S) of the Bengal Electoral Rules and w'ould do 
away with the requirements of the actual payment of cess or taxes throughout 
and insert the words was assessed in place of ‘ has paid ’ wherever they occur. 
My reasons are thjat whoever is assessed to some tax or cess, is bound to 
pay that cess or tax and the fact that a person has failed to make the 
payment within a certain date should not deprive him of his right of 
franchise. 


Mr. A. F. NURUN NABI, B.L. 

1. The Chairman: I understand that you approve in principle of the 
recommendations of the Round Table Conference? — Yes. 

2. You approve of direct franchise and are willing to give the group system 
a trial. Is that correct? — I accept the group system as a supplement to 
direct franchise. 

3. I think you said that the group system was feasible, at least in your 
part of the country. How would you propose to work it? — There would be 
groups of 25. 

4. In what form would you actually work the group system: how would 
you record their votes? — In the case of separate electorates I would have 
separate groups of Hindus and Muhammadans and of "women. 

5. Would you have this grouping done by ballot or by informal means? — ^It 
is not necessary to have the ballot system. It wiU, be possible to hold the 
elections without the ballot. 

6. Is it your idea that one of the Government officials will go to the village 
and group the population informally on the basis of the geographical area?— 
A Government official or a union board official may be asked to do it. 
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7. I see you are very strongly opposed to the Statutory Commission’s recom- 

mendation to enfranchise wives and widows on the property qualifications of 
their husbands? — Yes- ^ 

8. Yon would only qualify women in their own right? — ^Yes. 

9. Would that not mean that very few women will become electors? — ^By 
adoptiJlg the group system, a large number of women will be enfranchised. 

10. Then I see that you have proposed very exclusive representation for 
the depressed classes? — ^Yes. 


11. Whom would you include under the head * depressed classes ’ ? — The 
classes which are generally called untouchables by the Brahman and upper 
classes, 

12. The total population of Bengal is 50 millions and of this, the depressed 
classes number at least one-fourth of the total population. Would you tell 
me under what disabilities they now suffer ?— Firstly, they are backward 
in education and generally take very little interest in politics on acconnt 
of their backwardness and prejudices of the higher classes against them. 

13. Do you think, that hereafter they would find enough representatives 
to fill one-fourth of the seats in the legislature by separate electorates?— Yes. 

14. Mrs. Suhharayan: You are not in favour of special provision for 
representation of women in the legislatures? ^No. 

15. Do you think an appreciable number of women will come in by general 
election from the very beginning?— I do not understand what you mean by 
‘ an appreciable numW ’* 

16. Do fovL think any women will come in at all? — think women will 

come in. . _ /ij j. 

17. Suppose no woman comes in, what is your suggestion ?— I am confident 
that women will be able to come in. 

18. You think so in spite of all the difficulties of electioneering and publio 
prejudice against women and so on? — I do not think there is any pijblio 
prejudice. 


19. Sir Ernest Bennett : Do you mean that some standard of education 

should be adopted as a qualification for separate franchise along mth 
possession of pioperty?— I mean that education dmuld be made a quaiification 
for franchise independently of property. i i xi. 

20. Do you thiuk that we can adopt class VI of the High School or the 

Middle English ?^tandard as the standard for the franchise?— I do not think 
it is a high standard. ^ 

21. Sir Mnhammad Yakub : You are against the total abolition of direct 

electorates?— Yes. ^ . -r, lo 

22. In your opinion, that is the general view of the public in Bengal r 

Yes. 

23. How many women, in rural areas, do you think, are capable of cast- 
ing intelligent votes P — Very few. 

24. Do you thinff that the time has come in India when in our first; 
attempt at responsible government, we should he given as extensive a fran- 
ehise to women as to men? — I would give equal franchise. 

25. You will not create any artificial qualifications for women? ^No. 

26. When women get the franchise on the qualification of their husbands^ 
don’t you think that men also should get the franchise on the qualifieatiofi 
their wives? Amongst Muslims property stands in the name of the wire 
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and that is the means of her livelihood. (Laughter.) Don’t yon think that 
in snch circumstances they should get votes on account of the property quali- 
fication of their wi'^es? — Of course, if women should get rights from their 
husbands, men also should get rights from their wives. 

27. You have suggested the middle school examination as qualification 
for the franchise. There are numbers of Sanskrit schools and Arabic ^hools 
would you not consider a certain standard in those schools as equivalent to 
the VI class of the high schools P — I have included the Madrassas here. 

*#«•***** 

28. Dr. Ambedkar : You say in your memorandum that the depressed 
classes will be able to secure representation by election from certain 
places. Can you tell us what will be those constituencies from which the 
depressed classes are more likely to get themselves elected? — ^They would get 
themselves elected from Dacca, Faridpur, Jessore and other places where 
the depressed classes predominate. 

29. Do you not know that, under the present constitution, some of tho 
constituencies have been contested by the members of the depressed classes 
and that they have lost? — I think there are some depressed class members 
who have won at the elections in general constituencies. 

30. Mr. Chmtamani : You say in your memorandum that the group 
system should be adopted in your part of the country. J do not know to 
what part of the country you belong? — I belong to Dacca. 

^ 31. Why do you want that the group electors should vote in separate con- 
stituencies composed of group electors only? — I do not want to abolish the 
direct system. The group electors will be very small in number and, if they 
are included with the direct ’electors, there will be very little possibility of their 
having much influence. ^ 

32. How do you make out that they will be very small in number if only 
10 per cent, of the population is among the direct electors and if the remainder 
are made into groups of 20 each? Having regard to the population of Bengal, 
how do you make out that the secondary electors will be very small in 
nupiber? On the other haiid, is there no likelihood of their almost swamping 
t^ direct electors? Is that the only reason for not combining the two? — 
There are other considerations. 25 per cent, are direct electors. 

33. You think there is some advantage in not combining them? — Yes. 

34. Why do you want that legal practitioners should be given the vote as 
legal practitioners? They will have the vote even if they are not legal practi- 
tioners? — That is an educational qualification. 

35. You do not want to give them a double vote because they practice the 
law.P — I think that is probably another matter altogether whether one man 
will be allowed to vote in two constituencies. 

36. I cannot follow you. If a> legal practitioner is already among the 
electors by reason of the tax w^hich he pays do you propose giving him a second 
vote for his practice of law? — He need not be again on the electorate. 

37. Then with regard to the representation of the depressed classes, you 
think the purpose will be adequately served by reservation of seats in joint 
electorates? — I do not think so. 

38. What is your reason for preferring separate elec^oi'ates ? — Because, the 
social disabilities in the Hindu community are now such that there is a certain 
amount of prejudice against the depressed classes. Therefore, in a general 
constituency, with reservation of seats, there is every likelihood that only 
those persons among the depressed classes who have no sympathy for the 
depressed classes will be preferred by high caste people. 

39. You think that there are among the depressed classes some people who 
have not much sssmpathy wuth their own class? — T think so. 
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40. What is your opinion about the representation of labour through trade 
unions? — I think the trade union movement is in its infancy in Bengal. 
If trade unions are established all over Bengal on projJer lines I have no 
objection to it. 

41. But, in view of the difficulties of arranging labour into electorates, 
suppose representation is given to registered trade unions, will not that, by 
itself, be a stimulus to unorganised labour to form some sort of unions? — It 
will be a stimulus. But in the present circumstances I do' not prefer it. 

42. Khan Bahadur Aziz-ul-BLugue : What is your reason for saying that 
direct voting should not be abolished and what injury will be caused to the 
country if there is outright indirect voting?-— I do not think the indirect 
system is an ideal system or a preferable system. The indirect system would 
be preferable only in places where there are difficulties in the direct system. 
But, in view of the fact that a large number of people are being left out 
under the direct system, we want indirect system in addition to that. 

43. Do you think there is any chance of the influence of moneylenders 
being felt in an out-and-out indirect system? — I think so. 

44. Diwan Bahadur Ramaswami Mudaliyar : You have suggested that 
women may be grouped separately? — ^Yes. 

45. If separate electorates are to be retained for Hindus and Muslims then 
we will have to have separate electorates for Hindu women and Muslim 
women? — Yes. 


46. Mr. ^ose : Do you accept the suggestion that all town should be 
taken out of the rural voting areas and made into separate independent 
groups ? — ^Yes, 

47. Mr. Basu : In your memorandum you say that it would be an ideal 

system to have the electoral strength in proportion to the strength of the 
population? — ^Adult suffrage would be the ideal system. ^ 

48. The Government report says that the adult Hindu population of 
Bengal is 11,500,000 and that of the Muhammadans 12,865,000. You say 
that even if adult suffrage is granted, the number of adult Muhammadans 
would not be proportionate to the total number of Muhammadans in the 
province — It will not be. 

49. Then what are you going to do? Supposing adult suffrage is given, 
the proportion of Muhammadan voters to Hindu voters will be about 50 
to 50. It will not be 52 to 46 or any other number. In that case, will 
you enfranchise non-adult Muhammadans also? — No. 


50. Khan Bahadur Abdul Mumin : You are opposed to giving the women 
votes through their husbands, lo your knowledge, are the women of Bengal 
iit all keen on getting suffrage for the €ouncil ?— They are not, except 
among certain sections and in certain places? 

51. As regards women in rural areas, do you think they will welcome 
this privilege of voting through their husbands.^ — ^All I can say is that 
they are not very keen about it, 

. 52. Then as regards Mr. Bose’s question about adults when he was com- 
paring the number of Mussalman adults with those of the Hindu community, 
has it not struck you that the Census figures as regards adult age may 
be wrong? — I know that the Census figure is different from the actual one. 
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I beg to. submit the following memorandum on the Questionnaire supplied 
by the Franchise Committee both in my personal capacity a;S a member of the 
Legislative Council and also as President of the Bengal Hindu Franchise Ad- 
visory Committee. 

It has to be mentioned at the outset that questions like those of the 
representation of the depressed classes or of labour cannot be adequately 
dealt with except in connection with the entire problem of the representation 
of special classes and interests and whether such representation of special 
classes and interests is at all compatible with a progressive and democratic 
constitution such as we are envisaging for the India of the future. But the 
method adopted by the Committee leaves us no option in the matter; and 
we should only like it to be understood that, in submitting our tentative 
opinion on these points, we do not wish to be taken as committing ourselves 
in support of the principle of such special representation. 

1. Extension of tre Franchise. 

(a) The question of enlarging the constituencies or enfranchising a larger 
proportion of the population is closely connected with the qualification of 
frachise. The present franchise qualification (which is different for urban 
and rural areas, and, even in urban areas is different for places like Howrah 
and Calcutta) has given us an electorate of approximately per cent, of the 
population. If the franchise is lowered to the Local Board standard (i.e.. Re, 
1 in cesses or Re. 1 in union rates or chowkidari taxes), there will no Houbt 
be an appreciable increase of the electorate, but it is doubtful if the increase 
will be much more than double. The Bengal Government has calculated that 
it will give us an electorate for the entire province of about two millions in 
place of the present electorate or roughly about one million. But something 
much more liberal and extensive is required. 

Accordingly we suggest that the Franchise should be extended on the 
following lines : — 

(i) In rural areas the franchise should be given to whoever contributes 

the minimum union rate or the minimum chowkidari tax as the 
case may be — viz., 6 as. per year. 

(ii) In urban areas, every rate-payer on the Municipal assessment 

register should be given the vote. 

(iH) In the case of joint families the vote should be given to every 
adult member of the family and not simply to one representative 
of each family group. 

(iv) There should be an independent literary qualification such as we 
suggest later on under 2 (d). 

In favour of the above suggestions, we claim — 

(^) that their combined operation will at once give us an electorate of 
from 10 to 15 per cent, of the population and will constitute a 
long step towards the grant of adult franchise; 

(n‘) that they lay down a franchise-standard ^which will be broad, 
simple, uniform and free from irritating disparities; 

{Hi) that they will extend the franchise to the poorest classes of the 
population and will thus lay a sure foundation for democracy; 

(iv) that by providing for the inclusion of large masses among the 
“ depressed ” or backward classes, they will remove every 
legitimate ground of complaint on the part of those classes. 

We may claim also for our recommendations that they will provide an 
automatically expansive constituency; the last increase in agricultural and 
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industrial prosperity in tbe country will be automatically reflected in an 
expansion of the constituency, so that the grant of adult franchise after a 
certain lapse of time will come , not as an ^ abrupt or violent change but as 
the ne^t inevitable stage in political evolution. 

There is no reason to apprehend that the lowering of the franchise such 
as we have suggested will give rise to unwieldy^ and unmanageable consti- 
tuencies. After all the managibility of a constituency (from the candidate’s 
point of view) depends, not so much on the numerical strength of the elec- 
torate as upon the size of the constituency and the distances which one is 
required to cover. And, as the strength of the Provincial Legislature under 
the Reformed Constitution is bound to increase from about 100 (which is the 
present proportion in Bengal of members returned from general constituencies) 
to not less than 250, the constituencies of the future will be smaller in area 
amd therefore easier to canvass. 

It will be gathered from what we have said above that we are against the 
grant of adult franchise in the immediate present: and this for various 
reasons. 

{i) The resulting constituencies will be unwieldy and unworkable and 
the system may break down from the sheer weight of numbers. 

(ii) The large bulk of the population have still to grow familiar with 
the working of representative institutions. 

<iii) The large mass of the electorate have still to be trained in an ade- 
quate sense of responsibility; and till such sense of responsibility 
has been developed, the grant of adult franchise, so far from 
ilirthering the interests of true democracy will lead to the estab- 
lishment of the worst form of oligarchial and caucus ” domi- 
nation. 

(b) Yes: the establishment of Union Boards over a large part of Bengal 
has made people partially familiar with the working of representative insti- 
tutions, and the electorates will be quite capable of exercising an intelligent 
vote. The peasant classes of Bengal, who will be largely enfranchised as a 
result of our suggestions, are a shrewd and fairly intelligent body of men — 
though not literate to a more than fractional extent — and they may be fairly 
trusted to look after their own interests. I may say from personal experi- 
-ence that the classes of which I am speaking are quite capable of grasping 
political issues if they are fairly presented before them. 

(c) I expect no difliculty whatever as regards the preparation, maintenance 
and revision of electoral rolls. Considering the present extent of illiteracy in 
the country, there may be a slight diflSiculty in the recording and counting of 
votes but nothing insuperable. 

(d) Does not atise. 

(e) As we have said in answer to {a) our system provides for an automatic 
expansion of the electorate. Under any reasonable form, of national Govern- 
ment, there ought to be an appreciable increase of prosperity in the country ; 
•and considering the low franchise qualification we have suggested, every 
such increase, however slight, will be reflected in a proportionate expansion 
-Of the electorate. 

(/) We are totally against any form of group-voting or indirect election. 
'The disadvantages of such a system far outweigh any possible advantage that 
mhy arise from them. 

In the first place, every form of indirect election suffers from the funda- 
mental defect that, under such a system, there will be no touch between the 
-electors and the elected, with the inevitable consequence that there will be 
no adequate sense of responsibility on the part of the members towards their 
reul and ultimate constituents — the primary ” electors. The immediate » 

election of a member will depend upon the vote of the “ secondary ” electors. 
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electoi's will be a shifting and variable body; they 
will hp in no " J^'^^®6iately after they have cast their votes, and they 

exercise any degree of check upon the member whom 
they have been instrumental in choosing. 

more serious aspect of the question. In India, ^nd 
o+v£.Tmn?i<iW ir» +'i? j . difiGiculty' with which we shall have to grapple 
serious ^ense of c»f representative institutions will be to develop 

^.lopfnrQ fn eHnro- 1 - T espousibiHty ou the part of the enfranchised 

If noTi^^^^^^ 

hai^ Ff In’c! ^ voter has no direct voice in the election of the mem- 
’ function 'is to consist in the choosing of an ‘ 'elector ”. 

Trill veffooe^tlfe expected from the system of group-voting is that it 

“manageable ” proportions. But we have 
frn^Siiap onaT^ electorates will not be unmanageable under 

-TN ^^cations we have suggested — so that the question may fairly 

^'\dult ” suffrage^*^^^'^^^^^ when the time is ripe for the introduction of 

We have not ‘^miclied upon the practical difficulties in the way of group- 
+r. ir,+ T condition of things, if the system of group- 

. % r mean that every candidate will have to run 

two sets of elections-first from the " primaries to the " secondaries - and 

^ Legislature. No doubt these difficulties 
Kn/io n-i5i when political parties have been formed on well-defined 

+Tiia-r . Knf fill Political education of the masses has proceeded still fur- 
fraught with evil ^ introduction of any form of indirect election will be 

previous answers; but in any case we 

are against this artificial restriction. 

+n nllfarl+i' (/) ^covers all these points. But we should like 

r./TTnTTiiVa+inr» that it would iutroduco an element of needless 

witlf thp existitior group system is introduced side by side 

S be®+r^ 0“ til® if the group- 

xr all, we would prefer that it should be introduced 

existing svstems of existing qualifications of voters and 

XTumeS of Fifty be a suitable size for an out-group; 

citv should be tbl possession of a sound mind and voting capa- 

Panch or the Unioi?'^^ qualification ; and village authorities (the Chowkidari 
groups. ^Fould be charged with the duty of framing the 


2. Franchise Qualieication. 

amoun-^of^SsDarHt^^-^ ^ apfiount — not very marked — ^but a certain 

ween urban and rwararea qualifications as bet- 

these disparities and win standa,rd we have suggested wiU remove 

constituencies. ^ practical uniformity of operation m all 

with thT®very imtlilatfr'^®*+%^® sugg^tion and should like to join issue 
franchise aualifioafvrv question. The idea seems to be that the 

other in order conamunity should be lowers than that of the 

proportionate to make the voting strength of the community 

Smertn country. . Such differential 

expediencv. All justification upon any basis of principle or political 

low and after that franchise qualification sufficiently 

depend up^ thrLt^^ comi^unity must necessarily 

ment suffsested in of such qualification. The difiFerential treat- 

will be positivai ^ unnecessary in practice 

It will be positively mischievous as giving rise to a rankling sense of in- 
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justice in tlie minds of a community whose only fault may he that it can 
better satisfy the necessary standard of qualification.^ 

(c) Yes : the qualification we have suggested is based upon the possession 
of some kind of property and we think that this is the most suitable basis of 
qualification. But we would suggest, in addition, that Matriculates* of the 
University, otherwise qualified (ris., by age, residence, etc.), but not possess- 
ing the property qualification may also be admitted to the vote. 

{d) See our answer to the above. 

ie) Yes. We are in favour of the suggestion. 

3. Women’s Suffeage. 

(a) To ask whether we are in favour of increasing the women’s electorate 
is, really speaking, to beg the question. What prevents women in our country 
from coming over in large numbers to take their legitimate share in affairs 
of practical polities is neither a question of literacy nor a question of pro- 
perty-qualification — it is a question of custom, tradition, and immornorial 
usage, and so long as these are in the way, a mere alteration of the qualifica- 
tion will not, we are afraid, produce any ai)|)reeiable effect whatever. No 
doubt, ancient customs and traditions are giving way in ail directions; and 
the time may soon come when vcomen will be as forward in politics as men. 
Meanwhile, the chief evil of the existing property-qualification is — not simply 
that it restricts the electorate but that it has resulted in giving the vote to 
a wholly undesirable class of persons. The only way of correcting the evil 
would be to insist upon a minimum literacy test (the mere ability to 
sign one’s name will do) in addition to the minimum property-qualification. 
Our viewG on the question may be summarised as follows : — 

(1) We are in favour of granting women the vote. 

(2) We are in favour of a uniform property qualification for men as well 

as women. 

(3) In addition, we would insist upon a minimum literacy standard 

for each woman voter. 

(b) In view of our previous answer, this question does not arise. 

4. Depressed Classes. 

Let us start with a categorical statement of our main conclusion on the 
matter. We are against granting separate representation to the depressed 
classes and we are against also the suggestion of joint electorate with reserve- 
ation of seats. 

Separate electorates are unnecessary and are mischievous. 

They are mischievous — ^ 

(1) because they will extend to the civic and political field differences 

which now exist only in matters of social habit and conduct; 

(2) because they will tend to harden, crystallise and perpetuate certain 

unfortunate tendencies towards disintegration that have recently 

manifested themselves in the Hindu community; 

(3) because they will seriously retard the development of that homo- 

geneous Indian nationality which is the dream of our aspirations 

ind the goal of all our endeavours. 

They are unnecessary — because, under the franchise qualification we have 
suggested, the so-called depz’essed or backward classes will soon come to form 


* We have mentioned Matriculation as a convenient standard to go by: 
but people possessing an equivalent educational qualification should be 
similarly enfranchised. 
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the bulk of the electorates and will be able to influence the elections just as 
they choose. 

As for reservation of seats, besides being unnecessary and mischievtJus, 
it will be found to be utterly unworkable in practice. 

The depressed classes are not concentrated in one area ; they^ are scattered 
over every district and how and in what manner it may be possible to reserve 
«eats for these depressed classes in the different -constituencies is a problem 
which will tax human ingenuity to the uttermost. 

Let us develop our argument in more detail : — 

(1) The term '' depressed class ” is one of uncertain connotation. But, 
under any reasonable interpretation of the term, we shall be 
quite justified in maintaining that there are no depressed classes 
m Bengal — no class which suffers from any civic or political 
disability as such, no class that is _ prohibited from using the 
public wells, or attending the public schools, no class that is 
penalised in any way from its social status. No doubt, there 
are classes that are educationally and economically backward; but 
there are such backward classes among the Muhammadans as 
among the Hindus— among the Muhammadans more than among 
the Hindus; and it w’ould be preposteroi]^ to contend that sepa- 
rate representation should be granted to the backward section 
of one community only. 

i2) Again, the so-called depressed classes do not form a homogeneous 
body. They are dispersed among more than half a hundfed separ- 
ate castes ; and these castes are divided from one another by social 
barriers which are as rigid and exclusive a-s those^ which divide 
the depressed classes from the higher castes or which divide the 
higher castes among themselves. Therefore, to carry the^ prin- 
ciple of separate representation to its logical conclusion, it will 
not be enough to allot a certain number of seats to the depressed 
classes as a body — one will have to go further and distribute 
these seats among the 56 separate castes among the depressed 
classes. Such a proposition, we submit, has only to be stated in 
order to be laughed out of court. 

But, in fact, the apprehension that the depressed classes may not be ade- 
quately represented is entirely imaginary. The depressed classes (to accept 
the Government enumeration) form more than one half of the Hindu commu- 
nity; and under the low franchise qualification we have proposed, they are 
sure to form a majority of the electorates also. Therefore, according to our 
view of the matter no separate system of representation is necessary for 
them. 


5. Labour. 

If the basis of suffrage is widened in the manner we have suggested, Labour 
will be adequately represented and it will not be necessary to have separate 
representation for them. 

In Bengal, agricultural labour constitutes 90 per cent? of the labouring 
population. And, considering the peculiar tenancy conditions of the country, 
the bulk of them will have votes under the franchise standard for rural areas 
which we have suggested. 

Industrial labour is concentrated in a few municipal areas, mostly near 
Calcutta; and here also the bulk of the labour population will have votes 
under the standard we^have suggested. 

The only difficulty may be as regards plantation labourers, many of whom 
do not pay any rates or taxes direct. Such labour, in Bengal, is concentrated 
■only in Jalpaiguri, Darjeeling and a part of the Tipper a district and the 
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difficulty in tlieir cases may be met by devising a special franchise, e,g.y a 
monthly salary of Bs. 10 with insistence upon a minimum completed residence 
of i^vo years. 


THE FEBEBAL LEGISLATUEE. 

6. Considering that the figures given are for arithmetical calculation only, 
we do not offer any remarks. upon the proposed strength of the two Chambers, 
beyond stating that the strength of the Lower Chamber will have to be consi- 
derably increased — to anything up to 500*— in order to avoid some of the 
difficulties raised in the Questionnaire. Also, considering the wealth, popu- 
lation and revenue of Bengal the quota allotted t-o this province would 
require to be altered. 

(a) We agree with the suggestions of the Federal Structure Committee. 

{h) We suggest that the franchise qualification for the Federal Legis-^ 
lature should be the same as the franchise qualification for the 
Provincial Legislatures at present. 

(c) We agree that election to the Lower Chamber of the Federal Legis- 
lature should be by direct election from territorial constituencies. 
Indirect election is not to be thought of for reasons mentioned 
before. 

The difficulty as regards unwieldy constituencies will be considerably 
minimised if the strength of the Lower Chamber is raised to, say, 500. In 
that case^let us see how it will work in a province like Bengal. The total 
number being 500, the quota for Bengal will he 80. Now, at present there are 
about 42 non-Muhammadan and 33 Muhammadan general constituencies in 
Bengal. Thus under the revised constitution a candidate for the Federal 
Legislature will have to deal with a constituency corresponding ^ery nearly 
to the existing constituencies for the Provincial Legislature. This, though 
still large, will not be unmanageable. As suggested above, we desirg rhat 
the constituency should approximate in area and population to the average 
Bengal general constituency of the present day. 


Babu JITENDRA LAL BANERJI, M.A.3X., M.L.C. 

1. The Chairinan: Bo you come here in your individual capacity or do 
you represent any association? — come in my individual capacity. But 
I do represent an association. A hoard has been formed called the Bengal 
Hindu Franchise Advisory Board, and«I am on that board. That body was 
appointed at a meeting of some of the leading Hindu citizens of Calcutta, 

2. I see that you propose, by low^ering the property qualification, to 

increase the electorate to between ten and fifteen per cent, of the popula- 
tion. Is that so.P — I think that is an under-statement of the case. If the 
property qualification is lowered as I suggested, it would increase the 
electorate to something like 20 per cent, of the population, and not less 
than that. * 

3. 1 gather that you ai'e totally opposed to group voting or indirect 
(Section in any shape or form. Is that so.^ — ^Yes, absolutely. 

4. You say that on your own x^roposals between 20 and 15 per cent, of 
the population would have the vote. What representation do -you propose- 
giving to the remaining 80 per cent.? — ^Tlie 15 or 20 per cent, that will 
be enfranchised will be able to lead the other i3«ople. So far as my 
reading of history goes, I see that -down to 1870 in England itself not more 
than 5 per cent, of the population was enfranchised; that is only 1,200,000 
out of a total population of 50 millions. But here I am proposing to enfran- 
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chise nearly four times that proportion. In England even after 1870, the 
percentage enfranchised conld not be more than 50. 


5. Yon think that by enf ranching the propertied classes, the other people 
will be represented ? — The qualification that I propose is only 6 annas 
contribution. They cannot be described as propertied classes. They belong 
to very poor classes. 


6. Do you propose any additional qualification? — That is not my personal i 
view, but the body I am connected with thinks that an additional educational 
qualification might be laid down. 

7. Will you give the reasons why you oppose the group system? — In 

my memorandum I have gi'^’en the reasons. I may add that what we want 
in this country is to make the people conscious of political responsibility. 
But under the group system of voting that system of political responsibility 
will not be developed. There will be no touch whatever between the member 
elected and the primary electors. And that is absolutely necessary. Under 
the group system what will happen at best is that the primary electors will 
elect the secondary electors. Therefore the doings ©f the members will not 
be subjected to any supervision on the part of the primary electors. Tiie 
primary electors may not have sufficient stimulus. Most probably the system 
will not function at all. ^ 

8. Don’t you think that there may be some advantage. The 80 per cent, 
who will not be enfranchised under your system will have that elementary 
education in politics to enable them to elect group members even if they have 
no vote. Is it not so 1^— Pardon me. It is slightly misleading to say 20 per 
cent, and 80 per cent. By 20 per cent. I mean, 20 per cent, of the whole 
population, not the a'dult population alone. In any ease children will have' 
to be excluded. 

^ 9. Turning to women’s franchise, you say that the reason why they do 
not vote is really a matter of custom, but the actual proposal you make 
will enfranchise very few women. Is that not so? — ^Perhaps it might restrict 
the electorate still further. 


10. I understand that at any rate many Hindu women do not own pro- 
perty in their own right, is it not so? — ^The property laws themselves might 
he changed. Under the reformed constitution the property laws are bound 
to be changed. 


11. In practice, at any rate, in ^he beginning, your propopk will not- 
lead to the enfranchisement of any considerable number of Hindu women. 
They may' lead to a larger number of Mussalman women who have property 
rights getting the vote, is it not so? Yes. 

12 Unlike the last witness you do not wish to give any special repre- 
sentation at all to the depressed classes?— Not simply to the depressed 
classes. So far as the questionnaire is concerned, I have not had any 
opportunity to submit any memorandum. I do not want special representa- 
tion for anybody, for the landed classes, the depressed classes, the universi- 
ties or any body. I want that there should he one electorate only. 


13 Bixoan Bahadur Bamasimmi Mudaliyar: You say that in extending 
the franchise in the case of joint families, 

every adult member of the family. If the head of the family pays the 
chaukidari tax, don’t, you think you would be giving undue advantage to 
the adults of the joint family?— I do not J>hink it is unfair. 


14. If you take all the co-sharers, each adult share of the tax will be 
much less than 6 annas, will it not be so?— True, But it is paid on behalf 
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of tile joint family; and in practice there will he disappointment whatever 
felt by any member of it. 

1^. Yon suggest that if there is to be any group system at all, it should 
be conipietely on the indirect basis but there should not be a combination of 
the two systems? — Yes, 

16. May I know your objections to the combination in particular? 1 can 
understand your objection to a group system of any kind?— It simply 
complicates the machinery unnecessarily. What is the good of having two 
systems ? 

17. Let me explain the system that has been suggested. The direct 
voters who are qualified in their own rights will first be taken on the list 
of voters. In the villages groups will be formed and they will be asked to 
select one from among themselves, the number in each group beint^ 20 or 
25. These secondary voters (the persons so selected) will be include<f in the 
conmion electoral roll. Would you be seriously against it? — Yes, I am 
against it. I am opposed to the group system altogether. 

18. As regards the depressed classes, first of all I ask you, do you by any 
^^aiK*e represent the Hindu Mahasabha view in this matter? — There is no 
Hindu Mahasabha view. The Hindu Mahasabha declined to give its view as 
a body. Individual members of that Sahha are giving their view’’s. 

*****•»## 

19. : Would you be in favour of giving special representation 
to Commerce, ^such as is given to the Bengal Chamher of Commerce? — 
Not to Commerce as such. The question of communal representation will 
come afterwards, and Europeans may claim separate representation as a 
community because they represent commerce. If you give special repre- 
sentation to European commerce, what is there to" prevent the claim for 
special representation by Indian commerce? The country must be repre- 
sented as a whole but not by groups such as commerce, or landholders and so 
on. In no democratic constitution would such a system he tolerated. 

20. How would you give Europeans representation? As a separate com- 
munity? — I do not commit myself to that now. 

■if-******* 

21. You said you would give equal opportunities for ail, and leave it to 
them to avail themselves of those opportunities. In saying that you were 
doubtless aware of the special handicaps to which the members of the depressed 

classes are subject? — I can think of no handicaps whatever for them. 

« 

22. Suppose the members of these classes feel, you may say they wrongly 
feel, but suppose they do feel that unless some special concession is given, it 
may be temporarily, their interests would not be properly represented, would 
you at least temporarily make some provision to reserve some seats for them 
in a joint electorate? — must say that there is a fundamental fallacy under- 
lying this expression ^'depressed classes’". Who are the depressed classes? 
There are some 56 separate castes among the depressed classes. What com- 
munity of interest, what common factor is there among them ? How can you 
possibly reserve seats for them? There are the Shahs. There are the 
Subarnabaniks. For whom are you going to reserve seats? Whom do you 
mean by the depressed classes? One caste cannot represent the other. Then 
again there is another thing. They are scattered among the different districts 
of Bengal. 

23. In so far as representation in the legislature ^oes there will he 56 
castes to be provided for? — That is«my point. 

24. Supposing they feel that they should have special representation? — 
They do not. 
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25. Dr, Amhedh^ir : You said that you are altogether opposed lo auy 
special representation of any interest, that you want representative institu- 
tions based upon the population as a whole? — ^Yes. 

26. Is it not a fact that the members of the legislature have been *drawn 
largely from the Bhadralog class? — ^Yes. 

27. Do you think that a legislature which is composed mostly of men of 
the Bhadralog class is a representative institution? — Certainly. 

28. What is the population of the Bhadralogs in this province? — "What do 
you mean by the Bhadralog? 

29. The Brahmins, the Kayasthas and the Vaidyas? — "When we speak of 
the Bhadralog, we mean the educated and the cultured people. 

30. Could you give me the population? — little less than half of the 
Hindu population. 

31. You think that a representative institution which is largely drawn 
from this quota of population can be said to represent the whole mass of 
the country? — ^Yes. 

#****«•#* 

32. You say that you do not mind the restrict! Qn of the franchise because 
you find certain illustration in English history that would show that, although 
Parliament was omnipotent, the franchise “was a very narrow one. Do 
you propose that because it was so in England, we should also have the same? 
— I never said that. I only said that up till 1832 the franchise was not so 
vide and that after that there was a gradual extension and that it was 
in 1870 that more than 10 per cent, of the people were enfranchised. It does 
nob mean that Parliament was deprived of its representative character. Can 
you say that the Parliament of Gladstone was not representative? 

§3. I am prepared to say so.^^Very well. 

34. Do you mean to say -that you advocate a system of political reform 
.^in which you get complete responsibility and complete power on a franchise 

almost as restricted as the fi-anchise of 1832 in England? — That is a mis- 
leading question. I never said that. I never drew an analogy between the 
two countries. Why are you establishing an analogy? 

35. You were trying to establish an analogy? — I was not. This question 

of percentages is a misleading one. I merely said that since the political 
education of the masses is not suiB&ciently advanced we could not go on to the 
adult francliise. It will be increasing day bv day and after some time we 
will adopt adult franchise. At present political consciousness has not been 
sufficiently developed. * 

36. Except among the Bhadralogs? — ^Yes. 

37. There is no political consciousness now? — I never said that. Don’t 
put words into my mouth which I never uttered. 

38. Let us go to the depressed classes, I think, your position is this; 
that in view of the fact that in certain areas, which you have not mentioned, 
the depressed classes are numerically large, without any special provision 
being made in the constitution itself they will be able to get certain 
representation through general constituencies. That is what you think? In 
fact, I might say that you feel quite sure that they will come in? — The- 
depressed classes may not elect one of themselves to represent them. They 
might elect a Bhadralog. 

39. The question that we are considering is a restricted one and is, 
whether the depressed classes in any particular constituency would be able 
to elect members or their own community to the legislature in an open 
constituency? — If they so chose. 
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40. The next point, therefore, that I would like to put for your con- 
sideration is this. If you are so certain that that will be the result what 
objection can you have for a legal provision being made for a sure fact 
v'^hich, according to your opinion, is a certain fact? — ^You don^t take into 
consideration the fundamental political fact. You want to divide the country 
laterally and vertically. Who will represent the depressed classes? You are 
merely retarding the development of the homogeneous Indian nationality. 
Under a democratic form of government special representation does not come 
in. 

41. You have not answered niy question? — I have, so far as I could. 

42. Mr. Butler: You say in your memorandum that the large bulk of the 
population have still to grow familiar with the working of representative 
institutions. Bo you not think that it is better to give them some voice 
in the government of your country by an indirect system rather than none 
at all? — It is all theory. Under that system they have no voice. They are 
only concerned with electing other electors. I am talking of the village 
jjeople. They will not understand that. They will understand electing 
a member to the Legislative Council direct. They will not understand the 
force of electing an intermediary. 

43. Bo you consider that an ordinary Indian villager will know moi*e 
about the prospective candidate in an election than a man in his own 
village? — He will know his own villager more. 

44. In that ease don’U you think that it is better for him to vote for a 
man whom he knows than for one whom he does not know at all.^ — He will 
not appreciate the good. He will not regard it as a substantial benefit. 

45. Sir fduhammud Yakub: I would like to know what is this Bengal 
Hindu Franchise Advisory Committee which you just now mentioned?— 
li is a body that was appointed by a committee of the leading citizens ot 
Bengal. 

46. When? — ^About two weeks ago. 

47. What are its aims and objects? — For the purpose of formulating 
certain opinions and submitting them to the Franchise Committee. 


48. Dr. Ambeclkar: Will you fcindly let us know what virould be the number 
of voters in Bengal if you enfranchise 20 per cent, of the population? — It 
will be something like four millions, 

49. How many days do you think will the election take? — 4 days would 
be sufficient, 

50. What would be the arrangement for taking votes? Whom would you 
entrust with that task? — Just as is done under the present system. There 
will he a sufficient number of public servants. There would be absolutely 
no difficulty. 

51. Don't you think that there would be dislocation of public work if 
courts are closed for four days? — They are closed for more than four days 
during Christmas and for more than 10 days during Puja holidays. Then 
the work is not dislocated I 

52. Would you lj,ke the women to come to the same booths? — ^The same 
booths, but separate enclosures just as is done at present. 

53. You don't want women officers for women? — I don’t object. 

54. Would you prefer that? — would prefer that certainly if you could 
luive women officers. It would not make any difference. 

55. Sir Sunder Singh Majithm: In your memorandum you have 
fixed the Matriculation examination as the educational qualification. Are 
you prepared to go lower than thi^? — I have not considered the question. 
As at present advised, I would not. 
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56. In tbe case of women you wO'Uld insist upon only a minimum literacy 

test? — ^Mere ability to sign one’s name would do. If they have the same 
property qualification as the men and the literacy qualification I will give 
them the vote. • 

57. You will give the Matriculates the vote if even they have not got 
the requisite property qualification? — ^Yes. 

58. Major Milner : On the last page of your memorandum you have 
said that the Federal Legislature should consist of 500 members. I don’t 
know what would be the strength of the local legislature? — 300. That was 
my idea. 500 for the lower chamber of the Federal Legislature and I should 
want 300 here. That will be suiG&cient, I think. It may be more, not less. 

*•»****«•* 

59. I see that you say that the qualification you suggest is based upo3i 
the possession of some kind of property and you think that that is the 
most suitable basis of qualification. And then you later on say that the 
chief evil of the existing property qualification is that it has resulted in 
giving the vote to a wholly undesirable class of persons? — So far as the 
women are concerned. 

60. So that you would amend the proposal in ' your paper here so as 
to say that the present property qualification, so far as the women are 
concerned, has given the vote a wholly undesirable class of persons? — ^It 
is not happily expressed. 

61. What is the happy expression? — The idea is this. The fbte has been 
given to a certain class of people who are not desirable. The pur da ladies, 
the respectable ladies, do not come for the purpose of recording their votes. 
On the other hand, the prostitute class do come in large numbers. In fact, 
90 per cent, of women would be of this fallen class. 

^62. The women who observe purda don’t come out even if they have 
the property qualification? — ^They do, but they don’t come for the purpose 
of recording their votes. They don’t come to the polling booths. 

63. Mr. Butler touched on the point which you have stressed, i.e., the 
necessity to educate the electors in the exercise of the vote. I should have 
thought that you would have considered that it was a very excellent educa- 
tion in exercising the vote by allowing a man to vote for a man whom he 
knows rather than to have no right to exercise it at all? — ^It is all very 
well in theory. I am speaking from the practical point of view. At present 
the people in the villages exercise their right of vote when they go to record 
their votes for the purpose of electing members to the Union Boards. 

64. Surely you must agree, as a sensible man, that there is greater 

education if a man (or a woman) votes for a man of his own family, or 
his own class, for a man whom he knows, rather than for one whom he does 
not know at all? — You seem to think that the use of the vote means, how to 
record the vote. They know how to record their votes. The idea must he 
to develop a certain sense of responsibility. Voting through groups will 
not he educative. ^ > 

65. Some responsibility, some sense of discriminabtion, some political 
intelligence will have to be exercised if the group system were inttqduced? — 
This is a question of opinion. 

66. I see, Mr. Banerjee, that, under pressure, if the group system h 
to he tried, you would prefer that it should be universally introduced. 
Under pressure you would probably agree that it wa^s not altogether an 
undesirable system? — ^No. It is altogether an undesirable system at present. 
When there is adnU franchise it mi^t come in. 

67. With regard to the labour item, from your answers it appears that 
you are against any special representation, but would you agree, in fairness, 
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fcliat capital has special representation labour ought to* have representation 
too? — If capital has special representation, labour would have more justifi- 
cation for claiming separate representation. 

68. * You know that there are many institutions, associations or parties 
in history where the indirect vote is exercised satisfactorily under a group 
system? — It has been tried in Syria and Egypt. 

69. Are you aware that the Labour Party in England adopt the same 
method in appointing their Executive ? — ^But at the same time they exercise 
their direct vote in many other respects. 

^ 70. The running of the party on those lines will not change your 
mind? — Unless I am familiar with the working of it. 

71. You are speaking to-day in your personal capacity and also as 
President of the Bengal Hindu Franchise Advisory Committee. Has this 
memorandum been approved by them? — ^Yes. 


Memorandum submitted by the INDIAN CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION, 

Bengal. 


(c) That the said Association fully concur with the views of the All-India 
Conference of Indian Christians held at Poona and they strongly condemn 
the representation of Indian Christians by nomination or by special electorate 
as highly detrimental to the best interests of the country and favonr reserv- 
ation of seats for Indian Christians in a general electorate. 

(d) That in justice and fairness to the Indian Christian Community at 
least four seats ought to be reserved for Indian Christians on the proposed 
Legislative Council of Bengal. 


Mr. S. C. MiJKSRJEE, M.A.,BX., Representing the Indian Christian 

Association. 

1. The Chairman: Your Association consists both of Homan Catholics and 
Protestants? — It practically represents the Protestants, though the rules of 
the Association do not prohibit Boman Catholics from becoming members 
of the Association. But unfortunately they prefer generally to keep them- 
selves segregated. 

2. What is the number of Indian Okristians in this province? — I have 
not got the 1981 figures. So far as the 1921 figures are concerned, the 
number of Roman Catholics is about 35,094, If all Christians are included 
we shall be something like 70,000. 

3. What representation have you got in the legislature to-day? — Only 1 
person by nomination. Our wish is that we should have at least 4 seats 
in the Bengal Legislative Council by reservation of seats in joint electorates. 
That is the feeling oifmy community here and that is the feeling of the entire 
Indian Christian community represented by the iJl-India Conference of 
Indian Christians. Other minorities are asking for separate electorates, 
fcut we are aU against it. 

4. You want reserved seats? — We condemn nomination in an unqualified 
manner and we also do not favour separate electorates. 

5. Could you give us the reasons why you think that the representation 
of your community should be 4 instead of 1 as at present? — ^To be quite 
frank, when we find that the Anglo-In'Hians who form only ^th of our number 
get 2 seats in the Legislative Council, we don’t see any reason why the 
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Protestant Indian Christian eoniinnnityj which is a growing coniiatitiity, a 
higMy advanced community, should not have at least 4 seats in the Bengal 
Legislature. That, is our feeling. • 

6. John Kerr: The 70,000 Christians that you represent, where are 
they mainly to be found? — ^They are scattered all over Bengal in different 
districts. ^ We have an appreciable number in districts like 24-Parganas, 
Calcutta is a big centre of Indian Christians. Then they are in Nadia and 
Bakerganj Districts and in Dacca. I collected the figures from the Imperial 
Library and I find that in Calcutta their number is 18,555 and in Dacca 
it is 13,377. That includes all the Christians. Our idea is to have reserved 
seats in certain districts in the province where there is a preponderating 
number of Indian Christians. Pour of such places are to be chosen. 

7. Pour districts, you mean? — ^Yes. Calcutta would be one, the 24- 
Parganas another, then Bakergunge. 

8. How would you manage the reservation of seats? — That will depend 
upon the franchise. There may be 70,000 Christians, though not all adults. 
There would be children and those under 21, so I don’t think it will be an 
impossible situation. 

9. You would have separate electorates? — No. We want to be returned 
not merely as Christians, we want to be on the best terms with 
Muhammadans. We don’t want to perpetuate any sort of class feeling, but 
be returned both by Christians and Hindus. 

10. Sir Zulfiqar Ali Khan: You don’t want separate electorates and yet 

you want four seats to be reserved? — ^Por this Reason. I am very candid 
to-day. If we don’t have some seats in the Legislature, we will be given 
nothing but nomination. My community feel that they don’t like to be 
treated as slaves. ^ 

11. You can stand for the general constituency? — Certainly we can, but 
of course w’hen you have to compete with your Hindu colleagues the competi* 
tion is very severe. If it means a choice between a general constituency 
and nomination, we prefer a general constituency to nomination. 

12. You would rather go unrepresented in the legislature than be repre- 
seated there by nomination? — ^Yes. 

13. On the one hand you say you want to stand for joint electorates 
and at the same time you want four seats reserved? — Pour seats for the 
whole of Bengal, not for Calcutta only. I said Calcutta was to be regarded 
as one of the constituencies. One for Calcutta, one for the 24-Parganas, 
and so on. 

14. Dr. Amhedkar : You say you want 4 seats. Is that because you feel 
it a grievance that the Anglo-Indians being smaller in number have more 
rep I'esenta tion than you have? — ^Yes. 

15. You want representation in proportion to your population? — ^Yes. 

16. Is 4 in proportion to yory' population? — ^No, I don’t think it will 
work out in that way. 

17. It is only proportionate to the Anglo-Indians? — ^Yes, and since the 
community is a growing community, and a really impoi'tant minority, some 
provision should be made for us. They are likely to make a real contribution 
to the deliberations of the Legislative Council. 

18. Lord Dufferin: What is the proportion of the ddt>ressed classes in your 
community ?-^If you take the whole of Bengal it is a pretty large percentage. 

19. Supposing the franchise were given to the depressed classes, do yon 
think that these people should go with them or as Indian Christians? — As 
Indian Christians. 

20. You said that your community do not like to be treated as slaves,? 
What did you mean by that? — ^What I mean is that the impression generally 
prevailing is that * a nominated member exists only for the Government. 
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Jldglitly or wrongly that impression prevails. Even when I have voted accord- 
ing to my conscience, and that vote happened to support the Governmentj 
my community have regarded it as a pro-Government attitude. 

21. Khan Bahadur' Aziz-nl-Buque : I have not yet been able to under- 
stand** how you would distribute the seats, because your population is not 
more than 15,000 in any district? — Is that any difficulty? 

22. I don’t find any way how these 4 seats can be distributed. You 
want to select 4. In the other districts the Christians would get no repre- 
sentation? — In some of the districts where there is a very small percentage 
of Indian Christians they would have to do without. 

23. Practically it means you want representation for four districts, while 
the rest will be disfranchised, and yet you don’t favour one electorate? — 
That would mean that my community would be segregated. We don’t want 
this, and are opposed to it. 

•»**«**** 

24. MMliammud Yahuh : If you are elected through the general elec- 
torate and the Muslims are returned through their separate electorate, will 
there not always be a danger from the Muslims? Your representative will 
always vote for the Hindus, because you look to their votes? — The representa- 
tive of the Indian Christian community will vote for the right thing, not 
because the Hindus want it or the Muhammadans want it. 


Memoranaum submitted by Dr* NARSEH CHANDRA SEN GUPTA, 

MX*C. 

I 

In answering the questionnaire, I think it necessary at the outset to 
make my general position clear lest it should be misunderstood. I have 
answered the questions subject to the limitations imposed on the enquiry 
by the committee. The first of these limitations is that communal elec- 
torates must be accepted as a working hypothesis. I entirely disagree 
with the view (1) that there should be separate communal electorates in 
Bengal, (2) that these electorates should return members to the Council 
proportionate to their respective poi^ulations. I am wholly and unalter- 
ably confirmed in the view that there should be one common electorate 
and whichever candidate happens to secure the largest number of votes 
should be I'eturned. 

The position of the British delegation and the British Government at 
the Bound Table Conference, as I understand it, is that this is a matter 
which the different communities in India must solve for themselves. I 
thoroughly appreciate this idea. * 

I do not think that there is much likelihood of the members of the 
Bound Table Conference arriving at an agreed solution on the question. 
But that need be no reason why the solution of the question by properly 
accredited representatives of the communities should be shut out for ever. 
When the new Councils are elected we should have such a body of ac- 
credited representatives who should not only have the power but should 
have a really effective opportunity to find a solution of the question. 
In order to leave open the door to such a solution, the mnly possible 
course, unless a satisfactory agreed solution is arrived at now, is to leave 
the question where it is now and to proceed with legislation now on the 
basis of the status quo. 

In other words, if communal representation is retained, (1) each com- 
munity should have the same proportion of seats as they now have, and 
(2) only those communities which now have a sepafate representation 
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and no others should be recognised. This, I submit, should be the 
basis on which the Franchise Committee with its limited powers should 
proceed, not because the present arrangement is the best or even reason- 
able, but because the present arrangement should be kept on in order to 
leave the door open for a future settlement without pledging the future 
to any further commitments on either side. • 

I.— PROVINCIAL LEGISLATURES. 

1. Extension of Franchise. 

(a) The extension of franchise, assuming that adult franchise is ruled 
out, should be on lines which would ultimately lead to adult franchise 
automatically. In my judgment the best method would he to give the 
franchise to all adults who are barely literate, that is to those who can 
read ten lines of simple prose in any language. 

It is not my purpose that any one who has the franchise now should 
be disfranchised. I should include every person whose name is now on 
the electoral roll and add every adult who is literate. It is impossible to 
calculate what the strength of the electorate will be on this basis, but J 
suppose it will be near about 10 per cent. But by the time of the next 
revision of the electoral roll the numbei ■will automatically increase to a 
figure decidedly above 10 per cent, and in the^ long run will practically 
give adult franchise. 

1 shall discuss this matter further in connection with the question 
regarding franchise qualifications 

(b) Not in an ideal sense; but for practical ] 3 urposes they^ would. The 
ignorant village people of Bengal are not as stupid or ignorant as is often 
supposed. In any case the electorate on the basis suggested above would 
-suroiy not be less capable than the present voters. 

(c) I am not competent to ofier an opinion on this question, but I 

imagine that it would be possible to manage the suggested electorate, 

specially having regard to the fact that with an increase in the number 

>of members elected the present electoral areas will be split up into more 
SEianageable units. 

(e) The scheme I have suggested would automatically provide for ex- 
pansion of the electorate and no further extension need be made immedi* 
ately. 

(/) I do not think the system of group voting would serve any useful 
purpose. On my scheme almost every person who takes an interest in his 

vote will be roped in now or by the time of the second election. The in- 

troduction of group voting would involve many complications in theory 
and practice which, in the circumstances, does not seem to be called for. 

In any case there can be no question of such group electors voting in 
a different constituency. I cannot conceive of any principle or any con- 
siderations of expediency to justify the creation of separate constituencies 
for this class of people. 

(g) The question does not arise on my view. 


2. Franchise qualifications. 

(a) The disparity is very great. The tests now applied are the pay- 
ment of (a) chaukidari tax or union rates, (b) cesses, and (c) municipal 
rates. The difference in the incidence of these taxes is incalculable, hub 
they are obviously very great. In Calcutta a large number of men are 
not eligible as votqrs who would be eligible if they were in the mufassai. 
In mufassal urban areas the persons ^ho are excluded because they do not 
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pay Be. 1-S as municipal rates would very often be found to belong to a 
class who are fully eligible in villages. 

I ^0 not think that any scheme can be entirely satisfactory in securing, 
complete parity between urban and rural areas in the matter of voting 
qualifications, so long as you proceed on the basis of property or tas-payiiig 
qualifications. 

Besides, tax-paying qualification is unsatisfactory for various reasons, 
In the first place, no matter how long you fix the qualification, you^ will 
exclude a large class, not because they are less capable or less intelligent 
but because they have not enough property. In this way you give political 
power to the ‘‘haves” against “have-nots.” The poor and the property- 
less are thus barred out of the means of securing any change by which 
their economic position, for which they may not be to blame, may be 
improved. 

In the second place, the tax-paying basis is wrong in this that in most 
places it will be found that the man who pays the tax gets it out of those 
who do not. The landlord who pays the revenue is merely paying what 
he has got out of the tenant. It cannot be consonant with the highest 
principles of justice that political power should be given to those who- 
collect and hand over taxes really contributed by others. 

Thirdly, the Round Table Conference having accepted the principle of 
adult suffrage, it is not permissible to introduce a principle of restriction- 
which cuts at the root of that principle. The right to vote on the basis- 
of adult franchise vests in a man by reason of his being a subject. It is 
permissible to introduce temporary limitations on the exercise of that 
right on the basis of presumption of capacity or otherwise for the exercise 
of the vot«^, but certainly not on the basis of property holding which is- 
inconsistent with the fundamental assumption of adult franchise. 

I am therefore of opinion that the only restriction that can be validly 
adopted is one founded on an educational test. In favour of such a limita- 
tion it may be said that it is only men with a certain minimum of education 
who have developed a political consciousness and that the grant of fran- 
chise to such men would satisfy a felt want. And it is these men primWily 
who can effectively exercise their votes with a reasonable amount of under- 
standing- ^ 

A high educational qualification, however, would be obnoxious, as it' 
would tend to create a privileged class who might seek to retain a mono- 
poly of education and consequential political rights. If the qualification 
is set down very low, this objection would disappear. 

I should therefore suggest that in the first place all persons whose 
names are now on the electoral roll should continue to have the vote and 
secondly in addition to them all literate adults, i.e., those who can read a. 
phge of simple printed prose in any language, should he enfranchised. It 
will cause no heart-burning. For the '’man who may be shut out in the 
first elections may, if he is really keen on his vote, easily get himself en- 
franchised at the next revision of the electoral roll. 

This test should, in my judgment, be applied to all men, irrespective 
of locality, creed or sex. 

(b) The question involves a contradiction in principle. If separate 
electorates are retained, it is wholly immaterial how many men of each 
community are enfranchised, for each community would then vote sepa- 
rately and the number of voters of one community would have no influence 
"upon the election of candidates of the other. It is only if there are joint 
electorates that the question of relative voting strength becomes relevant 
and important. 

'I'he only other way in which the question may be of importance is 
upon the assumption that the number of members aligned to each com- 
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mnnity slioiild be x^roportionate to the number of voters in the community. 
This, I do not think, has been suggested. 

The prime consideration in fixing the franchise ought to be ^to find out a 
test which could be uniformly applied without ^ unduly shutting ^ out my- 
body. The suggestion conveyed in the question is that the franchise should 
be fixed, not with reference to this but to the question as to how many 
men of each community would be enfranchised under it. In that way you 
cannot arrive at a fair and reasonable test. 

The suggestion which I have made may or may not yield the result 
that each community should have a voting strength proportionate to its 
numbers. But it will leave the door open to every community to put on 
the electoral roll its full complement of adults, and the pace at which this 
will be achieved will depend upon the enterprise of each community. It 
seems to me that this test will give to evei’y community its due without 
any artificial manipulation of the test for producing an extrinsic result. 

ic) T have said before that I consider property qualification as unjusti- 
fiable. Besides, as already observed, it is very unequal, and cannot but 
be unequal in the absence of any uniform measure for all, 

(c?) See above under (a). 

(e) Military service ought not to be a qualification for a vote if other 
forms of social service are not. There seems to b^ no good and sensible 
reason why the cultivator who feeds the community, the weaver who 
clothes them and the policeman who protects them from day to day should 
not have a vote as such, while the soldier who, on^ rare occasions defends 
the people and is as frequently employed in homicidal exploits ^hich are 
of no use to the community should have a special vote as such. While 
continuing the franchise of those wlio are already on the electoral roll, I 
“Should therefore abolish the system for the future. 

I am all in favour of a scheme of franchise based on service to the 
Gommijnity and would welcome the distribution of franchise on occupational 
basis as in Soviet Russia, but I do not expect people in India would be 
prepared for such a wide departure from English precedents. 

3. Women’s suffrage. 

<a) If my suggestions with regard to franchise qualifications are accepted 
the question would not arise. If property qualifications are retained, the 
suggestion of the Statutory Commission should be adopted. 

(h) I am against separate constituencies for women because women as 
such do not represent a separate political interest. But suitable methods 
for recording votes must he devised to give facility to women to record 
their votes consistently with existing social customs. 

4. Depressed classes. 

Depressed classes as such are not a definite class, but a group of classes 
with only this much in common that they suffer from a greater or less 
degree of social degradation. , 

The suggestions I have made above would give ample facility to the 
depressed classes, if they so choose, to send representatives of their choice. 

If the facilities at the start are inadequate, they will be made fully ade- * 
quate by the time of the next election. 

The term depressed classes in Bengal is one which may defy definition. 
And, as a matter of fact, with the extension of education the division is 
gradually losing rigid?<fcy. There was a time when Shahas might in a sense 
be called a depressed, though 'wealthy, olass. They are no longer so. The 
IN’amasudras, at one time a much despised and depressed community, have 
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in st»nie places made rapid strides and with education and economic ad- 
vancement they have surely ceased to be depressed. At the present moment 
while there is one nominated Namasudra member of the Council, there are 
three others who have been elected by non-Muhammadan constituencies. 
This gradual upward rise of the various depressed communities has been so 
marked in recent years that a separation of these communities with the 
brand of depression on them would be a definitely retrograde step. 

What is needed is that the progress of these communities in wealth and 
education should be maintained and accelerated. If only these classes 
grow in wealth and education, the social barriers which are already visibly 
relaxing would cease to keep them back from exercising full civil rights. 

To ensure a maintenance and acceleration of the progress of these classes 
my suggestions are — 

(1) The literacy franchise which will give a large and growing elec- 

torate who would exercise a determining influence on votes. 

(2) Guaranteed educational facilities and a special board for back- 

ward classes, with a programme for expansion of education 
and economic development with a statutory grant for the 
purpose. 

(3) Guarantees of political equality and freedom from obnoxious 

social restrictions 

5. Repkesentation op lai^oue. 

The suggestions made by me with reference to the extension of franchise 
will enable the bulk of labourers in every constituency to become voters in 
general constituencies along with all otEer classes. 

That^ is not an ideal mode of representation of labour, as in such con- 
stituencies, labour votes will be greatly diluted and occasionally swamped 
by non-labour votes. 

But the alternative to that would involve wide and sweeping changes 
in the whole system of electorate. The only satisfactory mode of repre^ 
sentation of labour is representation by classes. For this purpose workers 
of the same class should be grouped together to form a constituency and 
each factory should form a separate voting centre. 

If this mode of voting is adopted for factory or plantation labour, 
there is no reason why other workers should not have similar privileges. 
The agricultural labourers and cultivating tenants ought to be a separate 
constituency. Clerks, policemen, sweepers and other working class should 
then be grouped into constituencies on the basis of their occupations. 

I should myself welcome a system-^ of representation by occupational 
groups which would give a few more real representation of the people 
than voting by local groups and altogether obliterate the irritating ques- 
tions of communal representation. But I feel that the country is not yet 
familiar with this idea and it may not find acceptance with the majority 
of local people. 

As an experimental measure representation may be given to a few 
groups of workers. A beginning may be made by creating a few labour 
constituencies in Calcutta and the suburbs, voters at these constituencies 
, being thereby disqualified for voting in the local electorates. 

II.— FEDERAL LEGISLATURE. 

(a) I agree with this view. 

(5) Ko, I think the franchise should be the same. 

(c) I am afraid that the difficulties in the matter of canvassing and 
polling have been somewhat exaggerated. In any case the difficulty would 
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not be greater th^n at present. Considering that tbe number of elected 
members would be doubled, the area of the constituencies would necessarily 
be reduced to about half their present area. 

I frankly recognise that at the present moment the difficulties are not 
small and, if possible, some means should be found to reduce the electoral 
areas to manageable bounds. But the problem is less urgent in the case 
of the federal representatives than in the case of the election of repre- 
sentatives to the Provincial Council. 

I am opposed to indirect election. But if there is to be indirect elec- 
cion the constituency should consist of the elected members of all local 
bodies including members of district boards, local boards, union boards 
and municipalities. 

7. Women, labour and depressed classes . — In case there is direct repre- 
sentation, the arguments I have advanced in connection with Provincial 
Legislatures would also hold here. 

If on the other hand elections are to be indirect, it is quite possible 
that these classes, will not be able to have their influence at all felt in 
the elections. In that case, it will be necessary to have a certain number 
of electoral colleges for electing representatives of these classes. 

II. 

Ansroers to Supplementary Questions. 

I am definitely against voting through secondaries. I should welcome 
the immediate adoption of manhood franchise if it is feasibly but to give 
the vote to all and limit its exercise to voting through representatives seems 
to be taking away with one hand what you give with the other. The argu- 
ments put forward by John Stuart Mill in his Bepresentative Govern- 
ment against two stage elections have not been and cannot be answereil. 

It is true that in recent times new institutions have sprung up in many 
C<»untries in which votes are given through representatives. This is the case 
in Turkey, Egypt and in the new constitutions of Iraq and Palestine. And 
a much stronger case is that of Soviet Russia. 

I am not sufficiently familiar with the conditions of those countries to 
pronounce an opinion on the suitability or otherwise of the system for those 
countries. 

I am very strongly of opinion hoiveyer that such a system would be 
extremely unsuitable in the greater part of India at the present day. 

Where society is organised in primary social or economic groups like 
clans, village communities or soviets, Avhere individualism in other words 
has not yet asserted itself an organisation of the Government on the basis 
of such groups or any other gr^TUps which would more or less correspond 
with them as the primary units may not only be suitable but may even be 
the only practicable method. In such x>laces a voting system which cuts 
through the organism of the primary groups and seeks to get at the indivi- 
dual may be a dismal failure. In Iraq and Palestine at any rate, the Arabs 
are most of them grouped in clans which are living realities. A polity 
based on the recognition of these or other similar primary groups would 
therefore be undoubtedly extremely suitable for those^countries. 

In Russia the village community was always very strong. And the 
strong tendency for group life among the Russians became reflected in the 
strength and vitality of the soviets of workers when they were formed. 
Before the revolution these soviets were already a potent force and when the 
revolution was accomplished these soviets had assumed all power in the 
factories and village soviets have appropriated all land in the villages. 
And the October Tevolution was in fact an assumption of all power by the 
representatives of these soviets who infused to convoke any other constituent 
assembly. 
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Tbe •object that the Soviet Government had in view* in framing their 
constitution was to establish a dictatorship of the proletariat and to keep 
out of the government all non-soviet elements. This purpose could only be 
served by making the soviets the basis of the electorate and to frame a 
-scheme by which all opposing elements and factions would be filtei’ed out 
by the elections at various stages and power concentrated in the hands of 
one party only. For that purpose election by multiple stages was eminently 
suitable and the system has worked satisfactorily only because at the base 
of the whole constitutional edifice were the primary soviets which were living 
organisms. 

In India of the eighteenth century group life was the most dominant 
factor. If a constitution were framed for India at that time, election by 
tihese group units would not only be most suitable but practically the only 
feasible course to adopt. But from the close of the eighteenth century 
onwards, the British Government follo’wed a policy which systematically 
broke down or devitalised the group-units. From that time "onwards the 
systems of administration, economic organisation, education and conditions 
of life generally have built up a new society in India in which group life has 
ceased to exist except in remote regions where it is dragging on a weak 
and sickly existence. The old group life cannot he replaced by artificial 
groizpings for electoral purposes which can never have the homogeneity 
and solidarity on the basis o| which alone group elections could be successful. 
India is now’ as strongly individualistic as most countries in Europe and a 
scheme of the constitution based on the negation of this individuality and 
upon a groundless assumption of vitality in the primary groups will not be 
a success. • 

Besides, in India now, for more than a decade and, in the case of 
Muhammadans, ever since the Morley-Minto reforms, direct representation 
had been in existence, an appreciable percentage of the people have 
become used to casting their individual votes in favour of the candidate of 
their choice directly. To go back to the group system now would mean depriv- 
ing these people of a valued civic right and is hound to be strongly resented 
In Egypt, Palestine, Iraq or Russia they had to work on_a tahula rasa and 
in introducing group elections they -were not only not going back upon any 
established rights they w^ere in fact building upon the existing social 
-structure. 

For these reasons I am most strongly opposed to the idea of election by 
groups as suggested in the questionnaii’e. 


Dr. NASESH OIANDRA SEN GUPTA, M.LC 

1. The Chairman: I understand that you are very strongly in favour of 
abolishing the property qualification? — ^Yes^ without disfranchisement of 
“those already on the roll. 

2. Would you develop your reasons? — The reason is this. I would have 
adult franchise. I don’t think it to he absolutely unworkable, but having 
regard to the fact that'^he Round Table Conference practically decided that 
adult franchise was to he the goal, you ought to -work up to it, and the only 
possible principle to adopt is qualification by literacy. In this way the elec- 
torate automatically expands and brings in the adult population. If you 
impose property or other qualifications, it could only be by another Le^s- 
lative Act that you could remove the disqualification. One could not acquire 
franchise by one’s own efforts, if there were a property qualification, hut if a 
person is keen on getting a franchise, on my scheme, in the course of three 
years he would acquire the requisite amount of literacy so as to be able to vote 
at the next election. That is the only w’ay of working up to adult franchise. 
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3. In other words your franchise should be conterminous with literacy? — 
Yes. 

4. Would that demount to 10 per cent.? — I have not examined wHat the 
actual effect would be. No figures would be available, because we don’t know 
how many of the literate are already included. 

5. What is the literate population of Bengal at present? — LesS than 
5 per cent. 

6. You recognise that your proposal would disfranchise very few womenj 
because there are very few women who are enfranchised by reason of their 
property qualification, and the number of literate women is less than that 
of literate men? — The test I have proposed is very elementary. I think that 
by that test the number of men would not be very small, and then it would 
expand automatically. 

7. What would be the qualification of literates? — I w^ould impose this, that 
anybody who can read a page of the simplest printed prose would be said to 
be literate. 

8. You mean every voter should go in front of the registration office and 
be able to read there? — No. You would have your roll prepared by a proper 
officer. Then if thex’e is any objection with regard to anybody let him come 
before the pi-esiding officer and read a page, and so get qualified. If a 
person is not on the roll he can apply for admittance to it. 

9. How would he originally get on the roil? — My idea is that the village 
local bodies would make a preliminaiy roll and w^quld know^ W’ho were literate 
and who were illiterate. 

10. You say that your scheme would give adequate representation to the 

depressed classes? — Not immediately, but in the course of the next election. 

• 

11. I understand that one of the characteristics of the depressed classes is 
that they are very backward in education at the moment ? — ^Yes, but they are 
going ahead. 

12. Therefore, by your proposal the members of the depressed classes would 
receive very little representation in the Council? — don’t think so, because 
at the^ present moment many depressed class persons are already in the 
Council. The only form of expansion I propose is by the addition of literacy. 
I don’t want to put out anybody. If it is suggested that there should be "a 
lower property qualification I would not quarrel with that. I say, in addi- 
tion, that those who do not pay a single pice may come in. 

13. You have heard of the proposal of the Franchise Committee of the 
Round Table Conference that the portion of the population which is not 
qualified whether by property or otherwise should elect one out of 20, with 
a view that the whole population should have some voice in the legislature? 
Do you think that would be a good plan? — ^Not a good plan in the abstract. 
But if you put a large^ number out of the electoral roil I certainly consider 
that they should exercise the power of franchise in that form. But I say 
that it is not a good plan for the purpose of election. 

14. You would not object strongly to it as a method of securing some 
representation of the whole population, say, until such time as universal 
franchise becomes a practical possibility. — I have no serious objection to it. 

15. Dr. Amhedhar: Do you represent yourself or some association? — am 

representing no association. ^ 

16. .;\Yhat position do you occupy in life? — I am an Advocate of the High 
Court, a member of the Legislative Council, and Secretary of a Ryots’ Asso- 
ciation. 

17. Sir Sunder Singh Majithia: You say: “I do not think that any 
scheme can he entirely satisfactory ... so long as you proceed on the 
basis of property or tax-paying qualifications Would you give some reasons 
for it? — To base your franchise on a nronertv qualification would be giving 
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political power to the haves ” against have-nots 1 do not think that 
the possession of property gives them the right to political power. 

18. Do yon recognise that it has been like this up to this time?— Yes. 
But I would allow all people who have the franchise to have it, but this 
.additional test would give us an additional* number of voters. 

19. Further on, you say that you are not in favour of any military man 
as such having the franchise qualification. Why.^^ — There is no reason why 
he should have. If the military man has it, because of the service he gives 
to the State, then the cuitivatoi*s ought to have it, as such, the policeman, 
as such, the clerk, as such, since their services are not inferior to that of the 
military man. 


» * # * « » « 

20. I find that you call the soldiers’ seiwices homicidal ”? — Oh no. You 
vcould not exploit my statement. What I have stated is only this : 

(e) Military service ought not to be a qualification for a vote if other 
fonns of social service are not. There seems to be no good and sensible 
reason why the cultivator who feeds the community, the weaver who 
clothes them and the policeman who protects them fi'om day to day 
should not have a vote as such, while the soldier who, on rare occasions, 
defends and is as frequently employed in homicidal exploits which are of 
no use to the community should have a special vote as such.” 

21. You are for the ^’ant of franchise on “occupational basis”? — In 
Soviet Russia labourers in factories are formed into Soviets on the basis of 
community of occupation. So also, the agriculturists in that counti’y are 
grouped intc^ Soviets. If you adopt that principle here and say that you will 
have the labourers in jute mills grouped and treated as a constitnency, I 
am quite willing to have it. Similarly for cotton mills you can have a consti- 
tuency; for clerks, another constituency; for policemen yet another consti- 
tuency and so on. If you go on like that, I will be quite willing. 

* * * * * 

22. Mr. Bahonan: You advocate literacy as an additional test for the^ 
grant of franchise? — ^Yes. 

23. Don’t you think that this additional qualification will shut out a very 
large number of people who ought to be electors? — I am not for shutting 
out anybody. 

24. But don’t you think that the effect will be the shutting out of a large 
number of cultivators and depressed class people? — They will come in by 
other qualifications. I want the literacy test to be an additional qualification. 

25. But then those who are qualified for the vote at present are only 3 
per cent, of the population ?— Yes. 

26. The additional qualification you are suggesting for enfranchising the 
remaining 97 per cent, of the population is literacy 5 have already qualified 
it in this way : if yon think that you could have a lower property qualification 
which will enfranchise a larger number of people, I am quite willing to 
have it also. 


***»♦## 

. 27. Maulvi Tamizuddm Khan: Are you in favour of giving special repre- 
sentation to landholders in this province? — ^No. I am tor no special repre- 
. sentation, 

28. For any interest? — For any interest. 
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Letter from Dr. Badhakumud 3Iookerji, M.A,, Ph.D., Professor and fiead 

of the Department of Indian History. 

I am submitting to you herewith a printed copy of each of my two 
Memoranda on some of the topics of your enquiry and shall be glad to give 
further evidence, if I am called by the Committee. 


The Problem of Indian Minorities by Dr. RADHAKUMUD MOO>* 
KilRJI, M.A., Ph.D., Professor of Indian History, Lucknow 
University. 


Minorities exist not merely in India but in most of the States of Europe. 
The consideration and solution of their problems in all their possible bearings 
and conceivable complications bulked largely in the schemes of post- War 
reconstruction and settlement adopted by the common consent of the leading 
Powers of the world by the League of Nations. What are known as the 
Minorities Guarantee Treaties form important and integral parts of the 
many Peace Treaties concluded between the Powers concerned through the 
instrumentality of the League of Nations to whom belongs the authority 
to enforce those Treaties. So much business has^naturally arisen in con- 
nexion with the duties and obligations the League has undertaken in this 
regard that it has had to establish a separate section in its Secretariat called 
the Minorities Section to cope with that business. The main ^art of this 
business is the receipt of complaints connected with the provisions of 
Minorities Treaties for which a regular procedure has been set up within 
the administrative machinery and organisation of the League. 

It will thus appear that all problems connected with Minorities in all 
their variety and complexity have been finally solved, settled, and closed for 
li la?ge part of the world, for practically the entire civilised world of those 
Powers or States (numbering 54 up to 1st July, 1928) that have registered 
themselves as members of the League of Nations. India is also one of these, 
nay, she is an original member of this League who has herself taken her full 
share in the deliberations and conversations of the Peace Conference at 
Paris which led ultimately to the formulation of the Minorities Treaties. 
But not only is the problem of Minorities solved for the rest of the world. 
The solution now forms the very basis upon which rest the ne'W' states and 
constitutions oi Eastern or reconstructed Europe. 

****** 


All these treaties binding so majiy States and peoples in the new order 
established in Europe embody a common treatment, a universal and 
dardised solution of all possible problems presented by Minorities, produc^ 
by the collective wisdom and statesmanship of the world as represented in the 
League of Nations. It will also be observed that they use the same stan- 
dardised wording as the expression of a common understanding for the pro- 
visions pertaining to Minorities. 

If we analyse these provisions, we shall find that •they answer all the 
points and problems presented by Minorities in India, and that in the 
precise, logical and legal language of jurists who are considered as experts^ 
and specialists by the League of Nations. Some of the questions that are 
settled and solved in these Minority Treaties are indicated below. 

* I, What is a Minority? The first step taken in these Treaties is to define 
the Minority that is legally eligible for special treatment and protection out- 
side the common adihinistration of the state. It is a grave and serious posi- 
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tion for any group of citizens of a modern state to clainij and to be per- 
mitted, to organize itself as a separate entity on the basis of special rights 
and ..privileges. Therefore, it was felt that the term Minority should^ be 
applied under certain understood conditions. These are: (1) That a Mino- 
rity must differ from the majority of the citizens of a state in such funda- 
mental matters as {a) Language'' {h) Beligion and (c) Bace [Article 93 of 
Polish Treaty of 28tli June, 1919]; (2) That a Minority _ must come up to a 
certain limit" as to size. All the Treaties require the Minority to constitiite 

a considerable proportion of the population.’^ A mere microscopic Minority 
does not come within their purview. Indeed, that the Minority must be 
possessed of an adequate strength of numbers will be evident from the 
assumption that it must be numerous enough to keep alive and promote 
separate language of its own. Some of the Treaties also define what is 
meant by the expression considerable proportion of the population.” The 
proportion is much larger for local areas, and is lower for the state as a whole. 
For the state as a whole, the numerical limit for a Minority is fixed 
at 25 per cent, in the Polish Republic, at 23 per cent, to 

accommodate the German Minority in Czecho-Slovakia, and at 20 per 
cent, in Hungary. The limit of 20 per cent, is, however, recognised 
as the irreducible minimum in these international stipulations [see 
p. 120 of Mair’s Protection of Minorities ^ London, 1928]. As regards local 
areas, the numerical standard laid down in much higher. The theory seems 
to be that a Minority is not at liberty to distribute itself through a province 
or district in any way it likes. If "it is desirous of special treatment, it 
should appear in largei* numbers, it should congregate and concentrate in 
certain areas, to render such treatment administratively and economically 
feasible. It must so distribute itself through the different parts of a 
province i^iat it registers everywhere a certain degree of density and does 
not dwindle anywhere into thinness that is not recognisable. The require- 
ment in this regard as embodied in one of the constitutional stipulations 
(the Hungarian Decree of 1919) is that Minorities must live in sufficiently 
considerable compact masses in the territory of the state.” The Esthonian 
as well as the Hungarian constitution definitely'- lays down that a Minority 
should convert itself into a majority in tlie^ areas in which it claims siPecia] 
treatment. The significance of this provision will be understood from tlm 
fact that Esthonia as a whole has a minority forming only 12 per cent, of 
her total population, and this small Minority is itself a heterogenous and 
composite composition comprising 1*7 per cent. Germans and the balance 
Russians and others. 

The League was not content with laying down these numerical limits 
merely theoretically. Oases are on record to show that it strictly enforces 
these limits. In one district in Poland, the Government forced the children 
of Geman-speaking parents to attend Polish Schools” on the ground that 
the Germans concerned failed to form a considerable proportion of the 
population,” as required by the Treaty^ Similarly, the Lithuanian Govern- 
ment took advantage of decrease of numbers shown in the last Census to 
deprive the Polish Minority of their rights. The Austrian Government took 
the same action against the Czech Minority whose complaint to the League 
of Nations failed, because ** they considered that the population of Czechs 
was not in any part of Austria sufficiently large to enable them to claim 
special privileges [pp. 93, 102, and 103 of Mair’s book already cited]. 

As a result of these international decisions, the Indian position in respect 
of Minorities is as follows: 

(a) For India as a whole, for purposes of her central or federal Govern- 
ment, the Moslems forming about 24 per cent, of the total population cons- 
titute a legally eligible Minority. 

(&) In the provinces of India taken separately, the Moslems are either 
in a majority, or in a minority too small for recognition, as in the U. P., 
Bihar, Madras, etc. • 
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(c) The Minority problem becomes a Hindu problem in the Proviices 
like Punjab and Bengal where the Hindus form more than 45 per cent, of the 
total population, a much higher proportion than the prescribed international 
minimum. ^ 

Thus the definition of a Minority as fixed by the League of Nations is (i) 
that it must differ from the rest of the citizens of the state in Race, Religion 
and Language and (ii) that it must be in considerable numerical strength 
in the country, at least 20 per cent, of the population, and in larger numbers 
in local areas. 

IT. What is the kind of protection permissible to a Minority^ When 
these two conditions for eligibility are fulfilled by a Minority, the League 
defines the kind and degree of protection to i^hich it is entitled. The 
protection in all the Treaties is invariably threefold: JReligious, Bacial and 
Linguistic, The protection is strictly confined to these three aspects. No 
recognition is given by the League to any other kind of Minority, political 
(such as Liberals or Communists), social (like Brahmans, non-Brahmins 
or depressed classes); or economic (peasants or industrial labourers). 

The theory of Minority protection behind these provisions of the Treaties 
is that the protection is not permissible for any artificial or accidental 
aspects or features which a Minority may assume or acquire in its career. 
It is meant only for its native, inherent, and fujidamental features, its 
cultural characteristics. These must be protected, so that the minority may 
enrich the culture of mankind by developing its own distinctive culture. 
But the State cannot encourage superficial difierences or artificial and 
interested groupings not rooted in history or tradition. • 

# * * * * * 

The fundamental principles of Minority Protection as illustrated and 
embodied in the Treaties and as expounded by some of the authors of those 
Treaties, thus definitely rule out the device of any communal, reserved, cr 
separmte electorate and representation as legitimate means of Minority 
Protection, nor do they recognise the existence of separate interests of 

Minorities in matters of public service and administration. No such Minority 
or communal demands have been conceded in any up-to-date constitution 
of the West including that of Turkey. 

Sometimes the case of Canada is cited in support of ' these communal 
claims. But it is done in ignorance of Canadian history. No doubt, 

Canada offers a parallel, and, perhaps, more than a parallel, to India in 

the extreme communal bitterness and hostility culminating in complete 
social estrangement between the French and English citizens for a long 
period. Bnt when the time for a settlement came and a new constitution 
was introduced on the lines of Lor<? Durham’s celebrated report, it boldly 
provided for a common electorate which quickly achieved its expected 

sxiccess in promoting the friendliest relations between the two peoples. The 
same history repeated itself in South Africa where the Boers and the British, 
after fighting out their differences in a bloody war, settled down to a common 
constitution based on a common electorate, neither claiming any special 
protection even for its linguistic, racial, ethnological, cultural or historical 
differences. But a more appropriate case may he cited hearer home. Lord 
Donoughmore’s Committee for Ceylon Reforms has done away with com- 
munal representation in the legislature, stating that it tends to keep 
communities apart and to send communal representatives to the Council 
with the idea of defending particular interests instead of giving their 
special contribution to the common weal.” 

In conclusion, it may be noted that the Indian problem of Minorities is 
not certainly more difficult or complicated than the problem in Europe where 
it had been a burning problem for yearS until it led to the conflagration of 
ihe Great War. The Peace Treaties and post-War reconstruction tried to 
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reduce as much as possible the discontents of Minorities by the creation of 
new states with ideal compositions. But even in these states composed of 
majorities artificially obtained, the outcome of Treaties dictated by the 
victorious Powers, the conditions as regards Minorities are not better than 
those of India. The new Polish Republic, for instance, has been able to 
start with a majority of only 69 per cent, for the Poles after whom the state 
is named; the Serb-Oroat population of Yugo-Slavia forms a^majority of only 
73 per cent., the Czecho-Slovak state has to deal with the German Minority 
of 23 per cent., a Minority that yields to no other Minority in the world 
in culture, power, influence and claims for special treatment. But India 
has an indigenous majority of 75 per cent. Secondly, it is to be noted that 
there is no special reason why the common solution evolved in Europe of the 
problems of Minorities for application to all countries concerned should not 
apply to India who has herself approved that solution for other countries in 
the Treaties which she has signed and guaranteed as an original member of 
the League, And, finally, let it be noted that this common solution which 
has practically established the international law on the subject has been 
found adequate and acceptable even by the German Minority whose claims to 
special treatment and protection mark the limit of such claims [pp. viii-ix 
of Professor Gilbert Murray Introduction to Mair’s book cited above.] 
Let us not, above all, even in this matter, give in to the cheap assumption 
that what is good for Eq^rope is not good for India! 


The International Solution of the Problem of Minorities by Dr. 
RADHAKUMUD MOOKERJI, M.A., Ph.a 

India has not the monopoly of Minority Problems nor should she be at 
pains to find their solution in isolation. The problem of Minorities has been 
a more burning problem in Europe where it had led to the conflagration of 
the Great War. Its proper solution was, accordingly, one of the fndis- 
pensable conditions of peace. The Great War was fought to end all War by 
the establishment of peace on stable foundations. The structure of am 
enduring peace depended upon the solution of three problems, (a) Self- 
determination, (b) Minorities and (c) Disarmament. The problem of Dis- 
armament is yet to be solved, but the other two problems have been solved. 
Much of Europe has? been reconstructed on the basis of the principle of 
self-determination which has been given effect to as far as possible by (a) the 
creation of new States like the Serb-Croat-Slovene Kingdom or (6) the 
alteration of the boundaries of old States, so that each such state might be 
composed as far as possible of one homogeneous race or people with the 
exclusion from it of all alien elements.* But history is not made to order. 
It was impossible to exclude completely all alien elements froin these ideally 
composed States which stiU carried with them important Minorities and com- 
munities differing deeply from the rest of their fellow-citizens. Thus, for 
instance, the new state of Ozecho-Slovakia had to include an influential 
German Minority of 23 per cent, and the new republic of Poland with its 
historical hostility to the Germans has been composed of a Polish Majority 
of only 69 per cent.iund German and other Minorities. Therefore, the Allied 
and Associated Powers such as England, France, the Dominions of the British 
Empire, Italy, Japan and India, who assembled at the Peace Conference at 
• Paris had to apply their collective statesmanship in evolving a satisfactory 
solution of the Problem of Minorities as a factor of World-Peace. This 
solution was then standardised in the form of a regular Minorities Guarantee 
Treaty which the states of re-constructed Europe that had to deal with 
Minorities were called upon to sign by the Victorious Powers, In this way, 
this Minorities Guarantee Treaty has been signed now by nearly 20 different 
sovereign states of Europe like Germany, Austria, Hungary, Ozecho-Slovakia, 
Yugo-Slavia, Greece and Turkey, each forming one party to the contract and 
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the other party to the contract is the comity of Nations like England, 
France, Italy, Japan, ^ the Dominions of the British Empire, and India who, 
as Victors in the Great War, dictated the terms of Peace. ’ 

But not only did the victorious powem aforesaid impose the Minorities 
Guarantee Treaty upon the different States of Europe to build up> the 
structure of Peace in the world. They entinisted its enforcement to the 
League of Nations, the most important fruit of Peace, of which they are 
the original members. They further laid down the International Law (a) that 
the problem of Minorities was to be treated as a matter of international 
concern and not as the domestic concern of any individual sovereign State,’’ 
and (h) that the membership of the League of Nations depended upon the 
preliminary acceptance of the Minorities Guarantee Treaty by the applicant 
State concerned. 

The League of Nations, therefore, now functioning as the guardian and 
guarantor of World-Peace, with all the dignity and authority that have come 
to it from its membership numbering 54 different States making up practi- 
cally the entire civilised world, has now opened a separate section in its 
Secretariat at Geneva called the Minorities section which deals with all 
questions that may crop up in connection with the working of the Minorities 
Guarantee Treaty in the States bound by it. 

Only the other day the case of the German Minority who complained 
against the Polish Government infringing some of the provisions of the 
Minorities Guarantee Treaty came up for considerai^on by the Council of the 
League of Nations. The British Foreign Secretary, Mr. Arthur Henderson, 
presiding at that meeting of the League Council in January last, after an 
amicable settlement of the questions at issue was reached betweeji the repre- 
sentatives of the Germans and the Polish Government, emphasised that “ the 
system of the protection of Minorities inaugurated by the League of Nations 
was now a part of the Public Law of Europe and of the World ”. [Monthly 
Summary of the League of Nations for January, 1931.] And, more recently, 
following up this statement of Mr. Henderson, Mr. Isaac Foot, M.P., a 
memt)er of the Liberal Party’s Delegation to the Bound Table Conference, has 
declared that he finds no objection to the reference of the Indian Minorities 
Problems to the League of Nations 

Over and above this, there was a formal motion some time back befoi'e the 
League of Nations to the effect that all the states-members of the League 
should sign the Minorities Guarantee Treaty which some of them had been 
compelled to sign. On this motion, the French Government’s representative, 
M. Jouvenel, explaining the position stated that he could readily under- 
stand that States which had signed Minorities Treaties should think it un- 
reasonable that other had not done so. He was quite ready to present the 
excuses of his own country. France had not signed any such Minorities 
Treaties because she had no MinoriPies. To find Minorities in France, they 
would have to be created in imagination ”. This statement certainly implies 
that if there is any state-member of the League, like India, which lias 
Minorities, it must sign the Minorities Treaty which it has called upon other 
States to sign. 

The legal position emerging out of the aforesaid facts and considerations, 
therefore, is (a) that India and His Majesty’s Government, as victorious 
Powei's in the Great War, are themselves primarily responsible for the 
Minorities Treaty to which they are themselves the high and contracting 
parties, coiitributaries, and signatories; (b) that they are instrumental in* 
imposing that Treaty upon nearly as many as 20 sovereign States of Europe ; 
and (c) that having, as victors in the Great War, devised the Minorities 
Treaty as a step towards universal Peace, they lodged this Treaty with the 
League of Nations t^ enforce its working and provisions in, the States bound 
by that Treaty, like Turkey. 
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When it is, therefore, suggested that India, being already legally com- 
mitted to this international scheme for the pi’oteetiom of Minorities now left 
to the League for enforcement, should apply the scheme to herself, it should 
not be taken to imply that India is asked to invoke the arbitration of an 
external authority in a matter of her domestic concern and to take a step 
that is compromising to her national self-respect. The suggestion is quite 
the contrary : India is asked to apply to her own Minorities problem the 
solution which she herself has devised for other sovereign States like Turkey. 
She is asked to function in this matter in her high and dignified capacity as 
an original member of the League of Nations where her status is equal to 
that of England, France, Italy, or Germany, and not in her usual capacity 
of subordination to His Majesty’s Government in England. She is asked to 
operate as a completely free and sovereign power in a sphere where her full 
freedom and sovereignty are legally established. She is asked to take full 
advantage of such a position of complete independence which she has acquired 
by her membership of the League of Nations carrying with it a higher 
international status than her membership of the British Empire. It was on 
her membership of the League of Nations that the ccc-Seeretary of State for 
India, Mr, Wedgewood Benn, laid a great stress in his memorable speech in 
Parliament that India had already secured Dominion Status in action ”, 
The suggestion in question, therefore, enhances the prestige of India by asking 
her to adopt the solution of her Minorities Problem which she has herself 
framed and guaranteed as a member of the League, that Parliament of Man, 
to which the British Ps^riiament itself is inferior in status, instead of per- 
mitting the British Parliament to force on her a solution. 

And surely, apart from these legal commitments in the matter, the 
scheme by^whieh India and England have bound down Turkey and so many 
sovereign States, and have reconciled so many militant minorities of Europe 
like the Turks, the Poles, the Germans or the Greeks, who are ready to 
go to war for their grievances and to fight out their differences — such a 
comprehensive scheme should be acceptable on its merits to India and to her 
many Minorities or Communities. Snrely, India should not, for her national 
self-respect, isolate herself from the League and the rest of the worlds and 
follow a line of her own in this matter, lest she sinks below the international 
standard in politics, as she has in many a field of Economics, Science an«d 
Culture. She must set her political clock by the world’s chronometer. The- 
friends of India’s freedom should welcome the idea of India acting as an 
independent power in giving effect to her membership of the League by 
settling one of her own p^roblems and removing a great obstacle to her 
progress towards Freedom and Democracy. 

Indeed, it cannot be denied that the communal problem is the worst of 
India’s political problems and may prove to be the rock on which the entire 
scheme of coming reforms might split. It is baffling a solution because each 
conununity is busy pushing its own claims to the limits, forgetting that a 
solution can only be a compromise between the conflicting claims of different 
communities in a comprehensive scheme. A much-needed warning was uttered 
in his own straight, downright manner by Mr, Stanley Baldwin, on the 
26th of J anuary last, in the Commons Debate on the Round Table Conference : 

Perhaps there is no greater difficulty than that of adjudicating fairly and 
rightly between different races and creeds, priiicipally between Hindus and 
Moslems. That is »> spot on which all who wish ill to the agreement will 
concentrate 

The agreement referred to is the agreement contemplated to be arrived 
• at in the course of the Round Table Conference. His surmise that those who 
bear ill-will towards India will concentrate on this point for wrecking it, is- 
proving only too true. The question before us now is how to meet it. 

The comprehensive scheme now in operation in so much of Europe 
including Turkey offers the only solution that can satisfy the different com- 
munities and minorities of India and the ideals of Freedom, Democracy, *and 
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responsible Government for which they have been struggling and suffering in 
common. The ideal of Democracy now demands a '"hirtiier sacrifice, rhe 
sacrifice by each community of its own sectional point of view and sepaj’atist 
traditions and tendencies. Will not the different Minorities and Communities 
of India rise to this demand and answer the call of Freedom to which they 
-have given so far such a splended response? 

Now as to the international scheme for the protection of Minorities, its 
basal principle is to place different communities and minorities on a position 
of absolute equality with the rest of their fellow-citizens by removing all 
possible disabilities and inequalities, abolishing ail distinctions, grounded on 
differences of Kace, Religion, or Language between groups of citizens and 
nationals belonging to the same State. But it is not to create or to multiply 
fresh sources of inequality or wdden the ground of differences between com- 
munities by means of special rights and privileges or artificial measures of 
protection. The position is best explained in the words of some of the 
original authors of the scheme itself. 

» * '^ * * * 

In pursuance of this fundamental principle, the League of Nations Scheme 
for the protection of Minorities rules out as legitimate means of Minority 
Pi'otection such devices as are called separate or Communal Electorate, 
Reseiwed Representation or Weighted Representation, all of which are a 
negation of Democracy and completely incompatible with any kind of respon- 
•sible Government. Some of the Indian Communities in j^roposing these 
particular protective measures forget tliat the end will be lost i^ the means, 
and the remedy much worse, than the disease. 

The League Scheme, however, insists on a declaration of fundamental 
rights for ail citizens irrespective of their linguistic, racial or religious 
-differences. 

m * * * -, * * * 

The Scheme of the League of Nations, besides declaring the fundamental 
.^rights assured equally to all citizens, lays dotrn the principles and measures 
•of legitimate Minority Protection. 

First, a Minority is precisely defined. The definitions proceed on two 
conceptions : (a) Numerical and (b) Cultural. 

(c) As regards the numerical conception of a Minority, it is to he noted that 
it is not economically possible to take cognizance of and legislate for micros- 
copic Minorities. Therefore, the League requires the Minority to form a 
considerable proportion of the population ’’ to acquire eligibility for protec- 
tion. The question of the minimum numerical strength for a Minority does not 
of course arise in connexion with th*e fundamental rights to which ail citizens 
are equally entitled. But it does arise in connexion with the special adminis- 
■trative measures and arrangements necessary to protect certain defined 
interests of Minorities. These interests are Linguistic and Educational. So 
far as these interests are concerned, they are protected for a Minority that 
foi'ms a certain minimum proportion of the total population, varying between 
25 and 20 per cent. A Minority falling below the limit of 20 per cent, is not 
recognised as a Minority eligible for any special treatment on the lines 
prescribed. 

The importance of the numeriai test of a Minority will be evident froni 
some cases on record. In one of the Districts of Poland, the Government 
forced the children of German-speaking parents to attend Polish schools ” 
on the ground that the number of Germans in the District was not sufiiciently 
large to constitute “ a considerable proportion of the population ’’ as re- 
quired by the Treaty. The Lithuanian Government took advantage of the 
Census Returns to deprive the diminkhed Polish Minority of their rights. 
On the complaint of the Cisech minority in Austria to the League of Nations, 
'the Austrian Government took the approved position that they considered 
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that *\he proportion of Czechs was not in any part of Austria sufficiently 
large to enable them to claim special educational privileges [see Miss Hair’s 

Protect 'lon of Minorities, pp. 03, 102 and IBO]. 

% 

Even now, according to the account of The Times correspondent published 
in The Statesman of 24-th May last, the Census operations in Czecho-Slovakia 
have thrown the Czechs, the Slovaks, and the German Minority of 23 per 
cent, into a state of great political excitement. “ The tendency on the 
Czech side is to increase, if possible, tlie proportion of Czechs to other races 
for purposes of propaganda j and to decrease the percentage below this level 
in towns and districts where Minorities have 20 per cent, of the population. 
The aims of the other races lie in the opposite direction.” The Germans, on 
the other hand, are reported to have arranged movements of their com- 
munity from ‘ safe ’ districts into others where the 20 per cent, limit was in 
danger for the purpose of saving the situation 

The extreme position in the matter of this numerical aspect of a Minority 
has been taken by the Estonian Republic which in Art. 22 of its constitution 
requires a Minority to convert itself into a Majority in the area in which it 
claims special linguistic protection. This Provision also appears in the 
Hungarian Constitution. A Hungarian Decree of 1919 also emphasises the 
general principle that Minorities must live in sufficiently considerable com- 
pact masses in the territony of the State 

The numerical conception of a Minority is thus based on the general 
principle that a Minority is not at liberty to distribute itself through a 
country in »ny manner it likes. It must not dwindle in any area into the 
thinness of air but must maintain the degree of density defined or the 
prescribed standard of numerical strength. 

(h) As regards the cultural conception of a Minority, a Minority is defined 
to be a group of citizens who differ from the rest of their follow-citizens in 
certain fundamentals falling under one or other of the three following fixed 
categories, viz.^ (1) Race, (2) Religion and (3) Language. This means that 
a Minority can claim protection only for its inherent cultural characteristics, 
the development of which contributes to the culture of mankind. But such 
protection is not permissible for any artificial or accidental aspects or features 
which a Minority may assume or acquire in its career. The State cannot 
encourage superficial differences, or artificial and interested groupings not 
rooted in tradition or history. 

Secondly, as a consequence of this cultural definition of a Minority, tbe 
protection of a Minority is restricted to the three grounds of Language, Race 
and Religion upon which depend its very recognition as a Minority. The 
League of Nations recognises only Lingui^ic, Racial and Religious Minorities 
and rules out Minorities forming on other principles such as Political Minor- 
itise like the Liberals or Communists, or Social Minorities like the non- 
Brahmins, Brahmins, or Depressed classes and Untouchables or Economic 
Minorities like the Peasants or Industrial workers. The League Scheme does 
not permit parties to count as Minorities. Parties may differ and divide on 
live national issues such as Economic, Social, Political or Administrative, but 
the lines of such diffe^fence and division are not hard and fast ones, or perma- 
nent in any sense. The basis of the League Scheme of Minority protection is 
that a Minority can differ from the rest of the citizens only in Language, Race 
or Religion but cannot differ in any other matter. There can be no differences 
between citizens in matters Economic, Social or Political affecting their 
secular well-being as a whole and it is only these matters which are dealt 
with by the Legislature and Administration where, accordingly, there should 
be no place for any separate representation for any groups of citizens through 
a separate electorate. ^ 

But the League Scheme provides for ample protection by statutory safe- 
guards of those lines of cleavage between communities which are cultural and 
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spix'itxial and should not be blotted out. Differences of Language, Race or 
Religion are worthy of all respect and protection, but other kinds of differ- 
ence, lying outside the province of these, in spheres of secular and material 
interests, are differences for the moment and cannot be allowed to Iiarden 
by means of any constitutional expression. 

As regards the Linguistic and Educational protection of a Minority, the 
numerical test is necessarily elaborated in the League Scheme. Broadly 
speaking, a primary community school is sanctioned for maintenance out of 
State funds in a village where there are at least 40 children of the community 
and a Secondary Community College, for 300 students. 

As regai'ds Racial protection, it means the protection of the particular 
social laws, manners and customs which are expressive of the racial dis- 
tinctiveness of the Minority concerned . These are placed beyond the purview 
of the ordinary processes of the Legislature and Administration. 

****** 

The application of this Scheme of Minority Protection to the ease of 
India will lead to the following conclusions : 

(1) The Minority Problem is a Moslem problem for India ^ as a whole of 
which they form about 24 per cent, of the total population, which satisfies the 
numerical standard laid down for a legal Minority by the League. Thus 
for purposes of the proposed Federal Government the Moslems must be 
recognised as a legal Minority. But the kind of protection that is permitted 
by the League is not a Federal subject but one to be administered by the 
Provinces which are to function as jiractically independent administrations 
in the coming Constitution. The Federal Government will of course stand 
out as the guardian of all protected Minorities and guarantor of the statutory 
safeguards established for their protection. 

(2) The tables, however, are completely turned when we have in view the 
Prtivmces where the Minority problem is not a Moslem but a Hindu problem. 
In the Provinces, the Moslems are either in a majority as in the Punjab, 

^ Bengal or North-West Frontier Province, or are in a Minority too low for 
recognition, as in the Central Provinces, Madras, Bihar, Bombay or United 
Provinces. The Hindus form a legal Minority in both Punjab and Bengal 
where they are over 45 per cent, of the total population and considerably 
above the numerical limit of the League. 

(3) If the Moslems are good enough to recognise that no case for their 
protection can arise in Punjab and Bengal where they are in the Majority, 
and have ample natural protection from the strength of numbers, the Indian 
Communal Problem loses most of its complications. 

(4) There can be no case for the protection of a Minority in Legislature 
and Administration which do not recognise any differences between citizens 
but function for the secular well-being of all. Thus there is no case for 
devices like (a) Separate electorate, (5) Reserved Representation, and (c) 
Weighted Representation for which there is not a single precedent in any 
Western Constitution. These are also incompatible with any form of Respon- 
sible Government or Democracy. 

(5) The differences between citizens which are recognised for administra- 
tive treatment are the differences of Language, Race and Religion. These 
are protected by statutory safeguards imposed on the constitution as in- 
violable conditions beyond the purview of the Legislature or Administration. 

(6) Racial and Religious Protection is part of fundamental rights of citi- 
zens and independent of numbers or communities. 

(7) But Linguii^ic and educational protection is a question of numbers. 
Communities like the Moslems, Hindus, Sikhs, Parsis, Christians or Jains 
must congregate in certain areas and conform to the numerical standard 
prescribed for claiming special Community Schools or Dmominational Uni- 
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Tersities ont of state funds. On this basis, the Aligarh Moslem University, 
i;he Benares Hindu University, or the Amritsar Khalsa College, are entitled to 
state*aid. There will be a fuller expansion of Denominational or Community 
Schools under this scheme, replacing the godless education of public schools. 

It may be noted that the French and the English in Canada were able to 
compose their fierce communal animosities and historic hostilities, and achieve 
a Dominion constitution for themselves by retaining as its condition the 
Separate Schools System under which they believe that the English and the 
French childreii^ will have better education in the special environment and 
atmosphere inspired by their respective religions, Protestantism and Catholic- 
ism. It is to be hoped that the Hindu-Moslem communal antagonism may be 
solved by a similar system. 

In conclusion, the advocates of Communal, Deserved or Weighted Hepre- 
sentation may be reminded of the noble words of the Prime Minister in bis 
speech in the Commons’_ Debate in last January on the subject of the Pound 
Table Conference, constituting his last official utterance on the subject: 

If every Constituency is to be ear-marked as to community or interest, 
thep^ will he no room left for the growth of what we consider to be purely 
political organisations which would comprehend all communities, all creeds, 
all conditions of faith .... If India is going to develop a robust political 
life, thsre must be room foi' national political parties based upon conceptions 
2 interest, and not upon conceptions regarding the well-being of any 

Md that is smaller or less comprehensive than the whole of India. Then 
there is a modified proposal regarding that; a proposal is made that there 
should not be Community Constituencies with a communal register, but that 
there^ should be a common register, but that with a common register, a 
certain percentage of representation should he guaranteed to certain com- 
munities, It is the first proposal in a somewhat more attractive, democratic 
form, but still essentially the same. 

It is very difficult, again, to convince these very dear delightful people 
that if you give one community weightage, you cannot create weightage out 
of nothing. You have to take it from somebody else. When they discover 
that, they become confused, indeed, and find that they are up against a 
brick wall.” 

With these words may be recalled those of Edmund Burke for their abiding 
value : 

^ “ Parliament is not a Congress of Ambassadors from different and hostile 

interests, which interests each must maintain as an agent and advocate 
against other agents and advocates, but Parliament is a deliberative assembly 
of one Nation with one interest, that of the whole; where not local purposes, 
not local prejudices, ought to ^ide but tht^ general good resulting from the 
general reason of the whole.” 

Is India to have a Parliament of this type or a Parliament of Religions? 


Br.^RADHAKUMUD MOOKERJI, M.A., RR.S., Ph. a, Professor 
aixdi Head of the Department of Indian History, University of 
Luclcnow. 

1, TJie Chairman: It is not within the competence of our Committee to 
deal with the minority question as such. I wish to know your views on the 
group system. Regarding grouping you say it is acceptable to you on the 
following conditions : — 

(1) Grant of adult franchise tohoth sexes; 

(2) Grouping should be on non-religious, civic principles based cn 
residence and neighbourhood; 
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(3) Primary voters are to be brought together, ward by ward, or 
village by village, according to the usage at Union Board elections, to 
meet for the election of secondary electors or delegates who are to elect 
members for the Legislatures. For these special elections by primary 
voters the existing machinery of Union Boards is to be utilised for 
economy,” 

You agree with what has been put fonvard by various people, namely, that 
supposing by even expanding the existing direct qualifications for voters we 
find it impossible to enfranchise 10 i^er cent, of the population as against 
the -present 3i per cent., it would be better to group the whole of the popula- 
tion into twenties, each of which is to elect a Mukhia who will be placed on 
the electoral roll and thereby give the whole population some voice in the 
affairs of the State? — I would not sacrifice the advantage of direct election 
except for the sake of adult franchise. And I consider that adult franchise 
would not be workable except through the group system and therefore I have 
laid down the conditions under which the group system must be made to 
work. 

2. Do you propose to abolish the direct vote altogether and have a 
universal group system ? — For the sake of adult franchise I would agi’ee to the 
abolition of the direct vote. 

3. For that reason you think that no special representation is necessary? 
—No. 

4. For women and for depressed classes? — Nothin my scheme of things. 

5. Diwan Bahadur Bamasu'aitii MudaJiyar: Dr. Mookerji, you are em- 
phatically against the system of communal representation or separate elec« 
torates? — Yes. 

6. Would it be a fair representatiou of your view to say that your accept- 
ance of this group system on the basis of adult franchise has largely been 
influenced by the fact that you think that thereby you would solve ail ques* 
tions of communal representation? — Exactly. That is one of the reasons. 

^7. May I say that that is an essential and a very important reason? — No, 
my main imson is adult franchise. 

8. If the question of separate constituencies for Hindus and Muslims is to 
be reflected in this adult franchise group system, would you still be in favour 
of it? — No. 

9. If you take the direct electors and supplement them by grouping repre- 
sentatives from the rest of the population, you would still be getting adult 
franchise? — I do not like to mix up these systems, qualified franchise and 
adult franchise. It will, in practice, be difficult to work so many stages of 
elections. 

10. The principle is merely tlTis : We have a certain number of direct 
voters now possessing tlie property qualification: you increase their number 
by lowering the property qualification and you get a certain number of direct 
voters possessing such qualifications? — Yes, 

11. You feel that a large number of people have still been kept out ox the 
electoral machinery and you think that an advance might be made by giving 
some voice to them in the administration of the country by grouping them as 
primai*y electors? — Not to the extent of adiik- franchise, because it is im- 
possible at present. I am sacrificing a very great advantage that always 
attaches to direct election only for the sake of the ideal of adult franchise 
which would not be workable except on the group system. 

12. But what is the sort of franchise which the members will be exercising 
if they were to send representatives as secondary electors? What is that 
franchise worth?— There will be some kind of political education to begin 
with. I should like to have a beginning made just now in that direction. 
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13. How will it end? What are the processes which you visnalise before 
adult franchise is introduced? — I believe there will be ^ considerable decen- 
tralisation and development of democratic bodies throughout the country; 
you will have unions in the villages followed by unions of larger areas than 
villages and so on. As we know in Soviet Bussia, you get to the provinces 
in thrbe stages. First villages, then unions of villages, then communes and 
so from communes to provinces. 

14. May I take it then that your ideal of adult franchise and indirect 
election is analogous to the idea put forward by Dr. Besant in her Common- 
wealth of India Bill.? — I am arriving at conclusions on the basis of my own 
studies and researches. In fact I have not vet known the exact dcfniD of 
Mrs. Besant’s scheme. 

15. You visualise a scheme on the basis of adult suffrage and indirect 
-elections. There will be several stages of indirect elections before the provin- 
cial council member is elected? — ^No. There is this difference that at every 
stage of democratic development, the people concerned will feel that they are 
governing themselves so far as their own affairs are concerned. There is a 
heirarchy of spheres of government in all the stages. 

16. What is the sphere of self-government of the primary voter? — ^The 
village itself. But that is not my complete scheme. I am now concerned 
with the beginning of self-government as found in the questionnaire. There- 
fore I have begun with giving the villager some voice in the making of the 
Government, 

17. Mr. Tamhe: I take it that if the groups in the villages are to he 
formed according to religion or on the basis of communities or special in- 
terests, you would not have them? — ^No. 

18. You are not for special representation? — ^No, I look at the subject as 
an idealist. Two things stand apart according to^ me. The first is that we 
are all out here to achieve some kind of democratic government and all that 
is inconsistent with democratic government I will brush aside on principle. 
If you can show me any precedent in any civilised country in the world at 4>he 
present day to show that there is any kind of protection of special interests 
through this discredited device of separate electorates, I shall bow to you. 

19. But don’t you think that they should have some representation? — 
They certainly do not need any special representation. 

20. Mr. Ghintamani: I will place before you two alternatives. Kindly 
say with which of them you will agree. Direct election on a restricted fran- 
chise which will give you ^ a voting strength of about 10 per cent, of the 
population or indirect election based upon tbe so-called adult franchise where 
only the secondary voters will take any part in the election of members to the 
Legislative Council? — would prefer the second one on the ground that, 
otherwise, I do not see how I can usher in^this adult franchise. 

21. Do you think that by means of the secondary system you give the 
primary voter anything like an effective voice in the election of a member 
to the Council? — That will depend upon the amount of education that they 
get. But if a beginning is made — as I told you my complete picture is that 
of stages and spheres of self-government — ^that would satisfy me. 

22. You ai*e aware tif the existing conditions of education? That being so, 
with the present state of society as it is, do you still think that of the two 
alternatives, the univei’sal indirect system and the direct system on a 
restricted franchise, you will prefer the former? — I will always vote for adult 
franchise if it is at all introduced. 

23. You will consider that indirect election is better than direct election? — 
To begin with, yes, although it is not a very satisfactory^ beginning, I must 
admit. 
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24. Suppose in connection with this direct election you are also told with 
some degree of certainty that ten years hence there will be a widening of the 
franchise, would you still sacrifice the advantage of direct election? — ^As a 
practical man I would prefer the universal indirect system, as I find that 
E,lthough the Franchise Committee began with the suggestion of 25 per cdnt., 
it has been already whittled down to 10 per cent. 

25. When did it begin with 25 per cent.? — ^The suggestion was that it will 
be within 25 per cent, and 10 per cent. I now gather that you are thinking 
of 10 per cent. only. You are not even thinking of 25 per cent. 

26. It may be anything between 10 per cent, and 25 per cent.? — It is 
such a remote idea that I would not sacrifice a beginning with adult fran- 
ohise, although indirect, for it. 

27. With your knowledge of the state of public opinion throughout^ the 
whole of Northern India, do you think that the abolition of the present direct 
election will be regarded as a measure of political appeasement or will it give 
rise to political dissatisfaction? — I have my doubts on this point, because you 
are introducing ^hat may appear to be a revolutionary electoral system. 
But there is an element of direct election in this so-called indirect election. 

28. Where? — The secondary delegates will directly elect members to the 
legislature. 

29. But the moment you call them secondary delegates, the element of 
directness disappears? — But, under the existing system the primary voters, 
most of them, do not know the candidates. 

30. Under the present system every voter is a direct elector ?—?JFhe candi- 
dates are not known to many. 

31. You are opposed to separate electorates. Are you opposed to special 
representation if it can be secured by means of reservation of seats P-y-I am 
.opposed on principle to all these devices which have no place in any civilised 
system of government. 

•# * * * * * . ♦ 

32. What is your special provision for the representation of special in- 
tdVestsP — That will be grouping of individuals on principles which are under- 
standable, such as economic or financial and not principles which are fixed, 
permanent or hereditary. These are principles on which parties are formed 
and not communities. You are always confusing parties and communities. 
From my point of view, religious or social communities as such have no 
place in the legislature. Here we must enter as citizens of an all-embracing 
State. 

33. Have you any objection to special provision being made for the repre- 

sentation of interests as distinct from minorities or communities? — ^What 
interests, please ? * 

34. I will illustrate it. Would you retain special arrangements for the 
representation of landlords and commerce and universities and such like 
things? — No. These interests are vested interests. I am thinking of the 
ideals on which parties are formed. 

35. Is the university a vested interest? — A university stands for interests 
which can be considered to be universal interests in which I believe all 
.citizens are equally interested. 

36. Dr. Amhedkar: I understand that you stand for two principles in the 
matter of franchise, one is that the voting must be direct and the other is 
that there must be universal adult suffrage?— No. I want only adult fran- 
chise. Although it is not practicable now, my ideal is adult franchise. 

37. Is it direct or indirect?— By indirect method now. I think you are 
not completely understanding my position. My scheme pi'ovides for different 

IV 
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splu^res of democracy. It will involve a combination both elements, direct 
and indirect j by working out a proper democratic system. 

38. Please apply your mind to the composition of the Bengal Legislative 
Council for a moment and tell me whether for its future composition you 
would have direct adult suffrage, or would you desire that that suffrage should 
be direct or indirect and adult? — My scheme is this : You have a stage of 
primary election in the villages followed by direct election. 

39. Am I right in understanding that you prefer indirect election to direct 
election? — Partly direct and partly indirect. 

40. Where is the partly direct and partly indirect? — ^When you come 
to the secondary delegates it is direct. 

41. That you call direct? — ^Yes. 

42. You are not prepared to call the j>rimary voter a direct voter? — That 
is my plan. I have not yet fully explained my position. On account of 
the hurry, I was not able to give a complete picture in my memorandum. My 
idea is that we will make a beginning with this combination of the direct 
system and the indirect system. 

43. You said you are in favour of the group system on condition that 
communal electorates are abolished altogether, is it not? — I do not like that 
term. I say that the grouping of individual voters should be on principles 
of residence and property and other qualifications. 

44. If there is no separate representation of any comm unity, then only you 

would advocate the group system? — ^Yes. — --- 

45. Supposing communal electorates are retained, then what methods will 
you recommend? — I cannot think of any state of things with communal 
electorates in being. May I suggest one or two points? I first of all said 
that the territorial basis of the franchise for Bengal should be settled. 

46. The Chairman: You want to increase the area of Bengal so as to 
include in it all Bengali-speaking areas that now lie outside Bengal as parts 
of Assapa and Bihar provinces? — appeal to you, as Chairman, to settie this 
preliminary point. And the second point I would mention is that your scheme 
of franchise must not run counter to the democratic constitution that Iiwiia 
has been promised in several Government declarations. 

47. By which you mean communal electorate? — ^You ruled it out. I just 
want to add that any kind of grouping of voters should not be contradictory 
to the very definite promise of responsible government which has been re- 
peated several times and also jrecently by His Majesty Government in con- 
crete terms. And if we really accept it as the basis on which the coming 
reforms are bound to work, then I think all this should be ruled out by you 
as Chairman of this Committee. 

1 may use the language of the Prinne Minister and say It is noted 
(Laughter.) 
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CALCUTTA. 

Dated 18th February, 1932. 


Present : 

All :members of the Indian Fb.anohise Committee and of the Bengal 
Provincial Franchise Committee. 


Dr. H. W. B. MORENO, B.A., Ph.D., Representing the Anglo. 
Indian League. 

1. The Chairman: You I'ep resent the Anglo-Indian League? — ^Yes. 

2. Have you put in any memorandum .P — received my notice rather too 

late for me to submit any memorandum. I am prepared to answer any en- 
•quiries that may be made of me. ^ 

3. Can you tell me the number of Anglo-Indians in this province? — 
Approximately 27j000, 1 imagine. 

4. What representation have they got at present in the Conii^il? — Only 
two members. 

o. How are they elected? — They are elected from the constituency of 
Anglo-Indians. That is a special electorate. 

6. You want that system continued in the new constitution? — Speaking 
on behalf of my community I want that representation to he broadened. 
As a Inatter of fact, two people among 140 members representing other 
interests and communities is infinitesimal. 

*7. Wliat do you propose.?^ — ^For every minority community some sort of 
abnormal increased representation should he given. I mean by the word 
‘ abnormal ’ something which is not exactly in proportion to their numbers. 

8. The word loosely used is weightage? — ^Yes, Sir. 

9. What weightage do you propose? — ^I should like to see that number 
doubled at least so far as the Council is concerned, that is, having regard 
to the other constituencies. 

10. That is, for 27,000 people in a* population of about 50 millions, you 
want 4 members out of a total of 140 members? — ^Yes, Sir. My reason is 
this, that if you take us in proportion to our numbers we will be swamped 
out. There is no chance for ns at all. But if yon take into consideration 
the importance of the community, its loyalty and its literacy, I think some 
•sort of special representation is due to them. 

11. You ask for a broadening of the franchise especially; for Anglo-Indian 
men and women. What is the existing franchise in your special electorate? 
— What I say is that when I first went to the Council we did not have any 
Anglo-Indian women votei’s for the reason that women were not allowed 
to vote in Bengal. I then happened to secure women^s franchise for 
Bengal. Therefore any woman who qualifies for it is now entitled to vote. 
That right is of course common to other communities. 

12. If the franchisees enlarged, would it bring in a great majority of 
the Anglo-Indian community.^ — It depend^ on what yon would require as a 
qualification for voting. 
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13. Do you want tlie union board qualification for k voter? — The Son^hle 
Khawaja Nazim-ud-Bin: The Anglo-Indians are mostly residents of urban- 
areas. They come under the Rs. 1-8-0 rate basis. 

14. The Chairman: What percentage of your community is now on the 
voters’ list? — ^I cannot say that off-hand, but I should think it is a very 
small percentage. I do not think it is more than 5 to 10 per cent., because* 
the qualifications are placed rather high. It is based on the income-tax we 
pay. 

Diwan Bahadur Bamaswanii Mudaliyar: I do not think it is correct, Sir. 

The Chairman: I will look it up. 

Mr. Bahman: I think that 13 per cent, of the total population of Anglo- 
Indians are at present enfranchised. 

15. The Chairman: I understand that 30 per cent, of the adult males 
in your community are now enfranchised. Now, I gather that the basis 
upon which your community claim this special representation is in the- 
first place higher literacy, secondly, wage-earning, and thirdly their pro- 
portion in some of the services in the country and also that yours is a sepa- 
rate community in a country in which communities are still existing. Is it 
so? — ^Yes, Sir. Our community is totally different even from the European 
community. 

16. And you want representation apart from Indians on one side and' 
the Europeans on the other? — Quite. 

17. Sir John Kerr: Have you got any particular proposal for the lower- 

ing of the^ franchise for your community.? — Nothing very substantial, but 
I should like to broaden the franchise inasmuch as there is an attempt- 
to broaden the franchise wherever it is possible. Now liberacy in our com- 
munity is very high and also the wage-earning capacity, though at present’ 
there may be unemployment, which is great. This capacity is very great 
in this community. We are all labourers employed either in the railways* 
or the civil seiwices. <* 

18. Sir Zulfiqar Ali Khan: Could you tell me in what respects youir 
interests differ from those of the Indian Christians? — They are totaEy- 
different. I hold that the Indian Christian is still an Indian, whereas the 
Anglo-Indian adopts European methods and ways. He does not unite wi-fchi 
the Indian Christian who keeps to himself, so that his position is different. 

19. There are Indians who are not Christians and who have adopted 
European ways of living.? — ^I do not say anything against that. I do not 
care to criticise that. But what J want to say is that from the very com- 
mencement this conimunity has an identity all its own, brought into exist- 
ence by the British people and maintaining a separate existence from all 
Indians; and not marrying and having nothing. to do with the other com- 
munities of India. 

20. Do you think that such small groups as your community constitutes, 
can justly be given increased representation in a House composed of only 
2(X) members ? — 1 think they are entitled, because if there is legislation 
affecting oim community and if we have only a very small minority of' 
representatives, mcst of our cases would go by default by our not having 
sufficient voting strength. 

^ 21. Cannot you co-operate with the Indian Christians? — ^We do, but still 

that does not shut out the fact that our case should be put up or expressed 
best by men of our own community. 

♦ *##*♦* 

22. Lord JDufferin: I suggest to you that the number 4 out of 200 will 
not make any difference in the matter of voting. I also suggest that one- 
member will ^ be able to do all you require and put your case before the 
Council and influence its decision. Would you agree with this view? — I do 
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not agree for the reason that one man cannot be so encyclopedic "in his 
knowledge in matters affecting the whole community. 

* * 

23. Mr. Chintamani: Will you please state what work of a specially 
communal nature your representatives in the Council have done so far? — - 
We secured more funds for our educational purposes. We secured special 
appointments^ for ourselves in the railways, where it was impossible to have 
them otherwise. We have also done other things affecting our community. 

24. You are aware that Railways is not a subject with which the Pro- 
vincial Council can deal? — Yes, but I am now talking not only of the Bengal 
Council but the Central Legislature as well. 

25. As regards more funds for education, are you able to state that it 
is only because you had only two special representatives in the Council that 
adequate funds were not allotted for Anglo-Indian education and that in 
their absence their case would not have received just consideration? — I am 
not prepared to go so far as that, but I do say this that if we have 
more men, we would be heard better. The position is this in the Council. 
You sometimes have voting and you may have both sides equally placed, 
then the votes of three or four may affect the result a great deal in the way 
of compromise with others to secure advantage to our community. 

26. That applies to all work of the Council where a small minority may 
hold the key between two contending parties. But my question is in 
matters exclusively concerning the Anglo-Indian community, in that respect, 
what difference would the presence of two members specially eiected by you 
make in the grants for education and other matters? — In regard to grants 
to schools, if you have two members the case is better put. 

27. May I put it to you without unfairness that it is more your belief 
than a statement based upon ascertained facts? — The point that I raised 
is based upon solid facts because I am speaking from experience. 

^8. I wish you to tell us those facts upon which you have based your 
belief? — I have not in my mind at this moment any definite fact. 

29. You think you will be able to put those facts together? — Yes. 

30. At present you are not able to put them together? — No. 

31. Proceeding on the same footing, you will agree with me that it will 
not make a material difference whether the number is two or three or 
four? — No. The reason is the more representatives we have in the Council, 
the greater will be the protection of our interests. That is an axiomatic fact. 

32. In suggesting the number that you require, have you paid any con- 

sideration to the general composition of the Council, the proportion of 
each community to the total population, and what number you may fairly 
ask, i.e., without unfairness to others? — I have considered that aspect. 
For that reason only it is that I ask that the present number may be doubled. 
In fact, in view of the increased general franchise, I might have trebled 
that number, or asked for ten or twelve. But I maintain that a minority 
community situated as the Anglo-Indian community is, should be given some 
sort of increased representation. ^ 

33. Have you considered whether your case as you put it now will not 
be met by the reservation of a number of seats in the general electorate .P — 
If that be the general principles applied to all minority communities, I 
have no objection. 

34. Your insistence on a separate electorate then is due to the fact that 
certain other minorities have been given separate electorates? — Directly so. 

35. If I understood the memorandum aright, your community -wants 
adult suffrage? — Yes. 

36. And adult franchise with direct election? — ^Yes. 
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37. rHave yoti considered whether adult franchise ^nd direct election 
are practicable in the case of the people in general? — I am not concerned 
with that. I am concerned with my own community. 

38. ^ Then do I state your position correctly when I say that your pro- 
posals are based upon your view of what your community requires and have 
not been tested by any general considerations applying to the province and 
the people as a whole? — That is putting it very strongly. 

39. You may put in your own words, but you have no quarrel with 
the substance of what I have said.^ — I have a quarrel, and that is why 
I must qualify that statement. I did not put it in such strong form. If 
it is possible that the other minority communities are going to have repre- 
sentation at a certain number, I would accept that principle and I would 
ask that it to be applied to my comm^unity as well. 

40. In f ruling your proiposals did you consider that the concessions to 
the other minority communities were not based upon any intelligible and 
consistent principle and thei'efore you may go forward with your proposals 
in your own way? — I do not quite agree with what you have said. 

41. You need not agree with me, but my question has arisen out of 
your previous answer. You said that if the concessions made to minorities 
were based upon some principle, you would follow the same principle in 
making your own claims,^ do you not?— I want our claim to be on all 
fours with the claims of the other minority communities. 

42. That is to say, you have two cases in mind, firstly, what you think 
your own special interests require and. secondly what other minorities 
get, and if what other minorities get is something more than what your 
special interests require, you would claim more? — That is not putting my 
own case aright. ^What I say is this. If you accept certain principles 
for the representation of minorities and lay them down, I am prepared to 
accept those principles, whether it be separate electorates or reservation 
of seats. I am prepared to accept whatever decision is arrived at on that 
point. But I do say this that at present, as matters stand, separate elec- 
torates are being claimed, and I claim increased separate electorate for 
my community. 

43. Arising out^ of this answer, what advice would you, as a witness, 
give to the Copamittee as to the principle which should guide the solution 
of the minorities question? — ^I am not prepared to answer a question of 
those dimensions, 

44. You have said in reply to Br. Amhedkar that you would not rely 
Upon special powers of the Governor, and you wanted your own representa- 
tives to plead your case, is it not? — Yes, in the sense that I did not want 
to be a hanger on either of the Govefhor or of the Viceroy, I am a 
citizen and I claim my rights of citizenship. 

' 45. If what yon conceive as your rights of citizenship are conceded to 

you, then you do not want any special power to be vested in the head 
of the Government? — ^Why should I give the power to another, when I 
can have it for myself? 

46. Are you aware that it is part of the recommendations of the Bound 
Table Conference Sub-ComiuittGe on the provincial constitution that special 
powers should be given to the Governor to safeguard the interests of 
minorities? — If at any time their interests are endangered and go beyond 
the possibility of being remedied by their representatives, 

47. There is no qualification of the phrase I have given. That is the 
recommendation and you can read that? — ^I bow to your,.superior knowledge. 

48. It is not a question of superi7)r knowledge. I want to know what 
special provision you would like to be made for you ? — I cannot say now. 
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49. Would you ^gree to the doing away with the reserve powers* if you 
get the representation you wantP — I would not, because after all I only 
make a representation as I conceive it to be. The opinion of others in my 
community may be somewhat different. 

50. Mr. Tambe: Is the education of Anglo-Indians separate from that 
of the Europeans? Are there separate schools for Anglo-Indians? — There 
are not. There are schools which are generally known as European schools. 
There are schools which house not only Europeans but Anglo-Indians as well. 

51. Education, as a subject is not separate. There are not two separate 
subjects — one, education of Anglo-Indians and another, education of Euro- 
peans .P — No, there is not. 

52. Your interests, so far as education is concerned, will be protected 
by Europeans .P — Not so. 

53. You don’t believe in that.P — ^I don’t believe in that. 

54. Would you like to be grouped with the Europeans? — ^Not if my own 
interests are to be safeguarded, because there may arise questions in which 
my interest may be overlooked. 

55. Therefore you would not like to be grouped with the Europeans? — 
Not necessarily so. 

56. For the purpose of franchise? — 1 should like to be grouped separately. 

57. Would you like to have an indirect systefh of election for your com- 
munity? — My experience in the Bengal Council has shown me that there 
is a good deal in that system. 

58. Would you like to have it for your community? — Thalf is a difficult 
question. I would prefer it if it gives advantage to my community. 

59. Would it give advantage to your community?- Would you like it 
to be applied to your community .P — ^No, I don’t think so. I would not yield. 

60. Biwan Bahadur Bamaswami Mudaliyar: I understand that your claim 
is ^ased on the fact that you have done some special service to the country 
in what are called ^security services’, the railways, telegraphs and post 

* offices and that you have also served in the Auxiliary Forces. Do you 
consider that it was a privilege conferred on your community or an obli- 
gation oast on your community that you served in those various posts? — 
X do not claim it as a privilege, but I do say that when my community 
has been a loyal community from the beginning of the Anglo-Indian con- 
nection surely I am entitled to some' reward for my loyalty which has 
continued down to the present day. The interests of my community should 
be respected. 

61. But it is loyalty in the future that is in question and not the loyalty 
of the past .P — ^We are loyal to anj» loyal community that may be masters of 
the situation. 

62. I am glad to hear that. Taking this question of education, I under- 
stand that your presence in the Legislative Council has been of consider- 
able help with reference to Anglo-Indian education? — Directly, yes, and 
indirectly in many other ways. 

63. I suppose you are aware that European ediScation is a reserved 
subject and not transferred? — ^That is so. 

64. Therefore your influence has been on the Executive Councillors under 
whose patro-nage European education is? — All these questions are discussed 
in the Council. 

65. If they are voted down they can be restored? — That is so. 

66. Therefore whether you are there or not, it does not matter so long 
as the dispensation is in the hands of the Executive Councillors? — I would 
not say that. I don’t want all questions to be placed in the hands of the 
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Governor, and my destiny to be decided by the Governor.^ I would fight my 
own case in the Council. 


67. Mr. Boy Chaudhuri : You have been a member of the reformed Legis- 
lative Council? — I have been. 

68. Could you give us any instance when the attitude of the Council 
was of strong hostility to the interests of your community? — can give 
you one specific instance. We claimed a grant for a girls school for giving 
education to entirely destitute girls. The grant was 8 lakhs or 7 lakhs for 
a school of that type in Calcutta. That grant was cut down to 50,000 by 
the adverse vote of the Council in spite of representations made by the 
Anglo-Indian representatives. 

69. Is it not a fact that on account of financial stringency grants had 
to be reduced to many other institutions and it was not refused because it 
was an Auglo-Indian institution? — That is one way of putting it. The fact 
stands out that on account of the adverse vote some children could not 
be educated. They would have had better terms otherwise. 

70. Is it not a fact that government contribution to Anglo-Indian schools 
is proportionately much higher than to Indian institutions? — ^That is so. 
On the other hand you have to remember what the community has also 
done for the bringing up of its children. The grant is not proportionate 
to what is gi^en by way of charity by the friends of the community, by 
the sympathisers and by the members of the community themselves. 

71. What is the total amount of tax that you pay into the State coffers? — 
I don’t know the exact figures. 

72. If the amount given in order to maintain your educational institu- 
tions is double the yield of the tax from your community, would that he 
enough to maintain your institutions? — I don’t think we would be able to 
maintain our institutions, 

73. Therefore you will realise that in the future self-governing India 
you will have to depend on the good will of the Indians? — Most certainly. 

I am an Indian, but I am also an Anglo-Indian. 

74. You are an Indian but you are also an Anglo-Indian? — I am born 
in British India but am Anglican in my manners. 

75. Would you like to have joint electorates with a reservation of seats? 
Suppose you fought in the general elections and you had seats reserved in 
the Council, would you like that? — I woft’t unless other minorities accept 
that. Not until the other minorities accept it. 

76. You also spoke about loyalty. You mean to say that your community 
has not taken any part in the political agitation? — Never. 

77. Is that what you mean? — ^Yes. 


78. The Ghah'man: You have not actually mentioned what representation 
in the central Legislature you want? — ^We do not want nomination. 

79. What is your proposal exactly? — I want the present representation 
thei'e to be trebled. 
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Women’s Seeerage and Representation of Women. 

I think that in neither the Provincial Legislatures, nor in the Federal 
Legislature should there be any distinction based on sex and that caen and 
women should have equal rights of voting, sitting as members and holding 
offices. 

Whatsoever suffrage is allowed to men should be extended unqualified to 
women as well. If it is going to be universal adult suffrage, all women old 
enough should have votes. If the voting qualification is to be based on owner- 
ship of property or on education, women possessing the specified qualification 
should have the same voting rights as men of the same qualification. It is 
expected that for the present the qualification will be based on property and 
it may be urged that as wives do not own separate property a great many of 
them will be disqualified. But this disqualification is not peculiar to India alone 
but is shared by England and other countries as well, and I think that enter- 
prising wives, anxious to exercise suffrage, will induce the husbands to give 
them sufficient property to' enable them to do so. If the suffrage be based on 
education, it will be an additional incentive for extending female education. 
In the beginning, to secure a sufficient number of women voters, I would 
strongly support the recommendation of the Statutory Commission that the 
adult wives and widows of men entitled to vote under the property qualification 
should be enfranchised and that, in addition, an educational qualification should 
apply to women as well as to men. But I think that women should possess an 
independent qualification for voting and not based on the qualification of the 
husband, and this should be the ultimate aim to keep in view. The age quali- 
fication should be the same as in the case of men, namely, 21^ears or over. 

At present w'omen cannot stand as candidates for election as members of 
the Legislatures and cannot sit as members. This disqualification should at 
once be removed. It is expected that in the beginning, a sufficient number of 
women will not get elected, and I would therefore propose that power should 
be reserved to the Provincial Governors and to the Governor- General to nominate 
not more than ten women to be members of the Provincial Legislatures and 
each of the Federal Legislatures. 

There should be no bar against women being elected as President and 
Vice-President of any Legislature. 


Memorandum submitted by Miss MONOROMA BOSE, M.A. 

3. («) & (b) I am not in favour of increasing the women’s electorate by 
enfranchising the wives and widows of men voters simply because their 
husbands have or had votes. * 

Adult suffrage should be our aim. If it is not found practicable at the 
present moment to introduce it we could have direct suffrage for those who 
have the literacy or the lowered property qualifications and indirect suffrage 
for the rest in the manner suggested in para. 1 (/) of the questionnaire with 
some modifications. 

There will be women among the primary voters there is no certainty 
that there will be women among the secondary voters or among the legislators. 
We must guard against these dangers at least temporarily. Once our men 
get used to the fact of working with women in the legislature and leajise 
their abilities I feel sure they will not hesitate to vote for them in the oper 
election and women will be able to compete successfully with men. 

Now with regard to the safeguards. Firstly, the presence of women in 
the legislature can be ensured by reserving for them a number of seats there — 
say 6 per cent, ^hich is not a very high figure and secondly, we can have 
women among the secondary vote A by having groups of primary women 
voters separate from men. In the secondary stage there will be joint voting. 
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I do $iot however approve of the idea of splitting up a yillage or an area 
into a number of small groups each consisting of about 20 as suggested in 
para. 1 (/) of the questionnaire. The whole village or area must be taken 
as a single unit and the number of secondary voters will depend on the total 
number of primary voters in that particular village or area. 

To start with, 10 per cent, of the women population should be enfran- 
chised. If by the direct method less than 10 per cent, become entitled to 
vote then more than 10 per cent, must be enlisted as secondary voters so 
that the total number of women entitled to vote for the election of candidates 
to the legislature may be 10 per cent, of the entire adult women population. 
In addition provision should be made in the electoral rules for the automatic 
inclusion at successive elections of an increasing percentage of direct women 
voters so that the goal of adult suffrage may not remain very distant, 

(c) The above scheme will guarantee the return of women members to the 
legislature, e.g,, in Bengal there are five divisions and in each division two 
seats can be reserved for women. This will give us ten seats and I would 
suggest an additional seat, each to be reserved from the two University 
constituencies — Calcutta and Dacca. We would thus have 12 seats in all in 
proposed house of 200 representatives, i.e,, 6 per cent. only. 

Co-option would thus become unnecessary. The system of co-option is 
open to the grave^ objection that the co-opted members are not the real and 
direct representatives of the ^electors and may not therefore reflect the view 
of the electorate which is their primary function. 


Memorandum submitted by Mrs. KUMUDINI BASU, B.A 

* # * # * * ^ * * 

(1) The existing qualifications of women voters being mainly based op 
property and the payment of taxes, the number of women on the electoral rolls is 
hopelessly small as compared with men. Another great defect of this method? 
is that a very large number of educated, cultured and respectable ladies have 
been effectively shut out from the poll, for, under the existing custom and 
practice prevailing in Hindu families, a very large number of females do 
not either own property or pay taxes in their own name. A very few widoWs 
and wives pay taxes or own properties in their own name- So a large number 
of respectable ladies who would otherwise have cast their votes intelligently 
and with discretion have been shut out from the privilege of vote. In their 
place a very large number of undesirable women of the city who invariably 
pay taxes and some of them also own properties but wbo are generally without 
any education come to the polling bobth. «From my personal experience as 
Presiding Officer of the polling stations in all the past Council and Municipal 
elections, I have seen that almost 95 per cent, of these women are without any 
^ucation. They do not know the meaning of franchise not the significance of 
its right or use — ^instances of false personation and various other abuses of the 
francMse have been plentiful — ^in short, they have used their franchise without 
knowing what it means or whom they are* voting fot. 

To counteract the evil effect of the existing franchise being exclusively used 
by this class of women and thus defeating the object of the franchise to return 
th© best men. to the Council, I suggest the following course: — 

(a) Every wife or widow of a male voter with property qualification shall 
have a vote provided she is of 25 years of age. 

(h) I do not prefer the age-limit to be at 21 as their minds are then 
still immature and they are apt to be guided more by sentiment 
than by reason. In case of^nsbands with more wives than one 
only the eldest wife shall nave the vote. 
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(c) Besides this property qualification, there should be an educational 
qualification also the minimum standard to be Matric. or Middle 
English passed but the age-limit to be 25. I prefer the system 
of direct election as it has a great educative value. By ,associa- 
tion and discussion with other ladies about the yarious points at 
issue their knowledge increases and they are gradually trained to 
cast their votes intelligently. 

I suggest, though this point is not mentioned in the questionnaire that 
women should be allowed to stand for election also and that a certain number 
of seats should be reserved for them on non-communal basis for a fixed 
number of years as suggested by Mrs. Subbarayan in her memorandum printed 
in the Franchise Sub-Committee Report in 1931, Volume VI. 

General Remarks. 

I have had considerable experience since 1925 in the actual conduct of 
polling of women’s votes. I have seen from personal experience that very few- 
respectable ladies come to the polling booths to record their votes. There is a 
fairly large number of respectable ladies who have got the franchise under the 
existing property qualifications, but they cannot exercise the right as in that 
case they will have to come -to the same polling booth where women of iH* 
fame come to record their votes. It is also difficult to pick out and identify 
these undesirable women. There are effective r&medies if the Legislature of 
the Country would adopt them. I suggest the following ways and means : — 
(i) I am told that formerly undesirable women of the town had to 
register their names as such in the police-stations; but that 
system is not, I am told, in vogue now. If this is introduced, 
then separate polling booths may be erected for recording their 
votes and respectable ladies shall have no occe^ion to get mixed 
up with them in a common booth. 

(it) I know of an election campaign where a respectable gentleman of 
the town, wellknown for his high morals and lofty character, had 
to' fight a rival who had no scruples to approach these women 
and canvas their votes. The moral man would not think of going 
to them. His rival comited on their votes which were solid and 
everyone of them was cast in his favour which decided the elec- 
tion in his favour. This could have been easily counteracted if 
he could marshall the respectable ladies’ votes, but they would 
not care to come to the booths which would bring upon them 
shame and social obloquy. 

Another method suggested is that the voting paper should be as in the case 
of the existing University constituency sent by registered post to the house of 
all women voters other than theso undesirable women who should be required 
to sign them in the presence of a Magistrate or some women specially delegated 
for the purpose. It will be to the interest of the candidate to see that these 
votes are properly attested and recorded. 


Mrs. K. C. DE, M.B.E, ' 

Mrs. KUMUDINI BASU, B.A., 

Miss MONOROMA BOSE, MA 

1. The Chairman: Do you represent any recognised body of women — 
(Mrs. Basu) .* No. I am giving evidence on my personal behalf. 

2. I see you aye in favour of the pi’oposal of the Statutory Commission 
that wives and widows should be enfranchised on the basis of their husbands’ 
property qualification ? — Y es 
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3. That will bring naturally a very considerable numbeT of women on the 
roll?— Yes. 

4. We have been told from certain quarters that even if women are' 
enfranchised to that extent, in point of fact they would not come to the 
polls. There is a prejudice against coming out. Would that be your view? — 
No. As the custom of purda is dying out, I think they will certainly come 
to the polling stations to record their votes. 

5. Do they go to the political meetings? How do the candidates come 
into touch with them? — Yes. The candidates sometimes go to their houses and 
seek their votes. 

6. The men candidates — ^Yes. 

7. Are there many women going out as agents, as representative of 
candidates holding meetings for women alone? — Women are now-a-days 
corning into politics in small numbers — not a very large proportion. Many 
women go out as agents. 

8. It has been said that under the present circumstances, even if the 
women were enfranchised, a large proportion of them will not come to the 
polls. Though the Hindu women might go to the polls, among the Muham- 
madan women purda is stronger and they -would not go? — ^No. Some of 
the purda Muhammadan women might come. When I was the presiding 
officer at the time of the Municipal elections some Muhammadan women came 
and voted for some Muhammadan candidates. 

9. You have actually been a presiding officer at a polling station in 
Calcutta? — Yesfs 

10. Could you tell me what exactly that means? Does it mean that you 
have worked in the polling station and that the polling station had been 
reserved for women only? — ^Yes. 

11. Was it in Council elections or Municipal elections? — ^Both. 

^ 12. Gould you tell us anything about your experience in that respect? 
Did it make a great deal of difference in the number of women voters because 
of the fact that there were polling booths reserved for them? If separate 
polling booths had not been reserved would they have come in equal 
numbers? — They would, if arrangements had been made for purda. 

13. If that arrangement were not existing would they come to the 
ordinary polling booths? — ^No. 

14. So it do'es make a difference? — ^A negligible difference. 

15. You have no experience of the country side? — ^No. 

16. The Honshu Mary Pidkford: You have done a great deal of public 
work. So although you speak only for yourself you are in touch with a great 
number of women who are^ doing public work in Calcutta here and I see 
that amongst other organizations to which you belong you are on the 
Executive Committee of the All-India Women^s Conference.? — Of the 
Calcutta branch. 

17. You probably have seen the memorandum which was circulated by 
the All-India Women^s Conference? — Yes. 

18. Was that memorandum placed before your executive committee 
before it was issued by the Conference? — ^We got it printed and considered 
the printed memorandum. 

19- Did your committee come to any decision about these proposals .?—Yes. 

20. Because those proposals differ a good deal from the statement of 
yours ? — ^They do. 

21. Could you tell me whether the Committee of the All-India Women’s 
Conference does not support these proposals? — Our Calcutta Franchise 
Sub-Committee decided that the age ol the women voters should be 25 and 
that some seats should be reserved for women in the legislatures. 
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22. May I take it ,that tke views of your CJommittee coincide with ^^'^hat 
you have put forward here. You don’t agree with the memorandum of 
.the All-India Women’s Conference which asks for adult suffrage and does 
not approve of giving votes to wives and widows? — 'Adult suffrage is our 
goal, 

23. In the meanwhile you approve of this proposal? — ^Yes, 

24. You don’t put forward, as the All-India Women’s Conference do, adult 
suffrage and nothing else.^ — ^No. 

25. You have heard, no doubt, of the suggestion of grouping together 
those voters who are not directly qualified. Have you considered that 
■question at all and could you tell us whether in the event of such grouping 
jrou would prefer women to be grouped alone or with men? — I am entirely 
•opposed to group voting. I want direct voting. 

26. So long as direct voting is not possible for everyone would you 
approve of group voting for those who could not at present be directly 
■qualified? — 1 am entirely opposed to group voting. 

27. You don’t like it in principle? — No. 

28. You would have no share at all rather than this grouping together ? — 
Yes. 

29. Might I ask one question to Mrs. De? You say that it is 
expected that in the beginning a sufficient number of women will not get 
‘elected to the Councils and you therefore propose that power should be 
reserved to Provincial Governors and to the Governor-General to nominate 
10 women. You might have heard that there is a good deal of opposition 
-to the idea of nomination. People don’t like it. Have you h^rd of the 
suggestion that women should be co-opted by the elected men members of 
the Provincial Councils? Could you give us your views on that suggestion? 

Or have you any other suggestion to make? — (Mrs. De): May I reply to 
your suggestion? The number of women voters may be increased by 
exteja^ding the franchise to women by adopting a procedure by which the 

excess ’ qualifications of a male voter may, up to a prescribed limit, and 
in so far as divisibility is practicable, be divided up against the female 
tfiembers of his household as follows: — 

(1) Those who are related to him by blood. 

(2) Those who are wholly dependent upon him: 

"provided they are of a certain prescribed age. This is one of the ways and 
'all other possible means should be devised to increase the number of 
women voters. I should like to add that if a standard is fixed with regard 
to qualifications required of a female voter, there is every likelihood of 
those qualifications being created for them by their male relations at least 
in many cases, with the result that there will not be any dearth of qualified 
women voters in the long run. The beginning must be made and an opening 
created by law. As to whether there should be any difference in the quali- 
'fications of a male and a female voter my idea is that the qualifications of 
women voters, whether they are based on payment of taxes or income or 
■are based on educational qualifications, or what not, should be on a lower 
level and less rigorous than those which will be required of male voters. Group 
'Voting, of course, we do not like. 

5^0. What I wanted to put to you was how to secure some^ sea-bs on ihe 
'Council for women in case they are not elected in the ordinary way? — ^ 
That is why we suggest that the Government should come forward and 
■nominate in the beginning. 

31. You prefer nomination ?— In the beginning, until these women learn 
how to vote. 

32. You prefer nomination to a system of co-option by the members of 
^the Council?— In the beginning it is better. 
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^3. Would Mrs. Basu give us her views on. this?-ir(Mrs. Basu) . I prefer 
co-option by the members of the Council. 

34. Mrs. Buhbarayan: Mrs. Basu, could you tell me if it would be possible 
to secure sufficient w^omen to act as presiding officers if separate booths were 
opened for the women voters throughout the province ? — Certainly. 

So. Do you tliink there will be any objection on the ground that those 
who recorded the votes were not educated? — ^No. 

36. Could you tell me your view on the following statement that the 
Government has made: — 

“ In Calcutta, where the services of lady presiding officers could be 
obtained, separate polling stations were provided for women 
voters. In spite of these arrangements very few purdanashin 
women voted, and the large majority of the women who went 
to the poll were not respectable women. The lady presiding 
officers consequently found their duties distasteful, and the 
Education Department have issued instructions that their 
women officers ai'e not to act as presiding officers in future, and 
that girls’ schools and colleges are not to be used for the record- 
ing of w'omen’s votes.” 

Are you aware if there has been any objection? — ^No* 

37. Db^ you know wj[iether the authorities of any school object to their 
schools being used as polling booths or tEeir staff acting as presiding officers? — 
I don’t know. 

38. I ^k for this information because it is most important as most 
of the ladies who will act as presiding officers will be teachers or doing some 
educational work? — Yes. Some lady teachers acted as presiding officers 
but r don’t know if any objection was made by any school authorities. 

39. You doh’t think there will be any difficulty? — "Eo. 

40. You have been considering this questionnaire, I believe, with some 
of the leading ladies of Calcutta. Could you tell me whether in yonf view 
-and Mrs. De’s view too, your views find general support among the leading 
women of Calcutta who have had experience of public work. Do your views 
find general support among the leading women of Calcutta, with regard to 
franchise as well as the reserved seats? — ^When we studied this question of 
franchise in 1921, 1922 and 1923 many pur da Indian Hindu ladies meetings 
were held and almost all of them gave their consent to have this power to 
vote and now also I find general support with regard to the franchise and 
the reserved seats. 

41. Diwan Bahadur Ramaswavii Mvdaltyar : Mrs. De, in the new consti- 
tution of your province education will be under the control of the Ministers 
and so the power of nomination will l)e exercised really by the Ministers. 
It means that they might nominate ladies who are of their own party 
politics. It is because of that objection that the power of nomination lias 
not been agreed to. In view of that would you accept the power of co-option 
by the Legislative Council rather than nomination by the Government or 
the Governor? You realise the constitutional difficulty of nomination in the 
future Government? — I think it is better to co-opt. 

42. I understand fi*om your statement that, if a qualification based on 
property is given to women, the more enterprising women wiU see to it that 
their husbands transfer enough property to them, so as to enable them to 
come on the electoral roll, how many do you think would be so enterprising 
as to persuade their husbands to transfer property to them to enable them 
to vote.? — ^You mean to say that the voters will be wives and widows only? 
Every one should have a chance of voting. 

43. That is on the basis of adult suffrage, but if that was not suitable on 
account of administrative difficulties, then how would you bring a large 
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n amber of women on the electoral roll.^^ Don’t yon think that the sngges- 
tion to enfranchise wives and widows is a very practical method of increasing 
the number of voters? — ^Why not give them the qualification? Anyone who 
gets married — ^the married state iteelf should be held to be a qualification, 
provided they are of a prescribed age'. 

44. That is exactly w’hat I am suggesting. — But not the widows. 

45. You agree that whoever may be qualified by such means should be 
brought on the electoral roll? — Yes, that is my idea, except that they must 
be of a certain age, 21, as I have already said. 


46. Sir John Kerr: You say there would be no dijBGiculty in finding ladies 
to act as polling officers in all the districts of Bengal? — I have no experience 
of all the districts of Bengal, but I know what happened in Calcutta. I 
think that a number of ladies may be found to act as presiding officers and 
polling officers. I can say that in every big district you will be able to find 
w^omen presiding officers. 

47. What sort of ladies would come forward for that kind of work? — 
Teachers from schools, nurses, midwives, and people like that. Many 
Zemindars’ wives would come forward. 

48. And supposing the Zemindars themselves were candidates? 

{Laughter). 

49. Sir ZulfiqdT Ali Khan: Could you please tell me whether in^he country, 
that is, in the rural areas, the women understand political questions? — Oh, 
yes? 

50. Do they in the villages? — ^At the present time they understand more 
politics than they did five years ago. 

54., It may be different from what it was 5 yearn ago, but I want to know 
whether women understand what political questions are now? — I think 
they understand. 

52. Do you think that if women electorates were created it would be 
more practical if they were ^ confined to Calcutta and big cities ? — ^In urban 
areas a great number of ladies can be found to act as polling and presiding 
•officers. 

53. The Chairman : {to Miss Bose) T understand you do not agree with 
*the views expressed by the other ladies. You are against the proposal 
“to enfranchise wives and widows of men voters simply because their hus- 
bands have votes, and you are in favour of tbe franchise for those who 
have literacy qualifications, and are^ also in favour of the group system? — 
Yes. 

54. Would you favo’ur the grouping of women separately, or would you 
have them in the same group with men? — Separately. 

55. You also want to secure the presence of a certain number of women 
in the legislature? — ^Yes. 

56. How would you propose to do that? — By reserving for them a number 
of seaife there — say 6 per cent., as suggested in my memorandum. 

57. How would you distribute tbe seats? — ^In Bengal there are 5 divi- 
sions, and from each division if we took 2 members and one from each 
university. 

58. You would double the ^ university seats and reserve one for women 
only? — ^Yes, elected by the mixed graduates. It would be joint voting of 
men and women. ^ 

59. But the constituency would have^ to submit one man and one woman 
tfrom each university.? — ^Yes. 
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60. The Hon'hle Mary Pickford: You say ydu wish to reserve a certain 
number of seats in the Council? Are the electors for those reserved seats 
to be ^ women only? — No, joint electorates. 

61. How would you select the seats that are to be reserved for women? — 
They would be reserved in the different divisions, and two in each division 
would give us 10 seats. These two seats would be reserved in two different 
districts according to the number of women voters in them. 

62. You don^t want to have a special electorate for women; then which 
area, which constituency would be reserved for women? How will you say, 
this constituency should be reserved for men and this for women? — -It would 
not interfere with the men question. There will be no separate constituencies 
for women. Men will not have to give up their seats for women. 

63. The men would be allowed to vote? — ^Yes. 

64. Do you belong to any women organization here? — ^No. 

65. You are coming entirely in your own capacity? — Yes. 

66. Speaking entirely for yourself? — ^Yes. I am a member of the B. C. W.^ 
but I am not speaking oh behalf of any organisation. 

****** X- 

67. Mr. Bose (to Mrs. Basu): You are aware that recently a Primary Edu- 
cation Bill has been passed?, and also another pertaining to education. If these 
bills are brought into^ law, there will be a large number of schools all o'ver 
Bengal, and there will be a large number of women in these schools who 
will teach. JDon^t you think these women can help elections? — Certainly. 

68. As regards identification, are you aware that it is the general rule 
for men who are standing to employ ladies to go about for them and see- 
the lady electors in their houses. If that be so, cannot these lady canvassers, 
identify the voters in the polling booths — Yes. 

******* 


Memorandum submitted by the MARWARI ASSOCIATION, Calcutta." 

The Marwari Association has always held the view that the legislature 
should be a sort of reduced portrait of all the varied interests of society 
and^ no important section of the people should be allowed to go unrepresented 
or inadequately represented on it. Now that it is proposed to frame the* 
next constitution of India on the principle of a responsible Federal Govern- 
ment with autonomous provinces as units, it is essential that the legislatures 
should be more representative in character and the Association is, therefore 
glad to find that the Franchise Committed cohsider it necessary to so widen 
the electorates that the legislatures to which responsibility is to be entrusted 
should be representative of the general mass of the population and that no 
important section of the community may lack the means of expressing its 
needs and its opinion 

The present franchise, as the Indian Statutory Commission observe in 
their report, is too ^limited in its scope. For instance, the Association ^ 
desires to mention the case of the Marwari community. The Government 
of India Act of 1919 contains no provision for the enfranchisement of the* 
jnenibers of the Marwari community, coming from Indian States, but leaves 
the question to the discretion of the local Government. The present Govern- - 
ment of India Act empowers a ruler or a subject of any Native State in 
India to be nominated to the various legislatures. It has not declared that 
the subjects of Native States who otherwise satisfy the franchise qualifications^ 
should also b© entitled to be voters or candidates for Section in the same 
way as British subjects. The right of such members to vote and to stand 
for the legislatures has been made dependent upon a declaration to be issued 
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by the local Government. The Government of India Act thus imppses a 
disability upon the Marwari community which the community does not deserve. 
The Government of Bengal like the other Provincial Governments have 
always used their discretion in favour of the subjects of Indian States and by- 
issuing the following declaration have extended the franchise to them : — 

Notification No. 1981^ dated the 6th September 1923. 

1. A subject of any State in India shall not be ineligible for election 
as a member of the Legislative Council of the Governor of Bengal by reason 
only of his not being a British subject.’’ 

2. ‘‘A ruler of any State in India or a subject of any such State shall 
not be disqualified for registration on the electoral roll of a constituency 
for the election of a member of the Legislative Council of the Governor of 
Bengal by reason only of his not being a British subject.” 

3. “A subject of any State in India shall not be disqualified for 
nomination to the Legislative Council of the Governor of Bengal by reason, 
only of his not being a British subject.” 

The Association considers this method to be unsatisfactory. The rights 
of the subjects of Indian States should not be dependent upon such a slender 
basis as the will of the provincial executive. Subjects of Indian States, 
particularly the Marwaris, have now permanencly settled in all parts of 
British India and have got extensive trade, business and properties therein. 
They have always been practically treated^ on the same footing as British 
Indian subjects. Their interests are identical with those of British Indian 
subjects. The Indian Princes owe allegiance to the British Crown and 
through them their subjects. Most of them who constitute the present 
generation have been born in British India. There should not be a feeling of 
insecurity in the minds of such persons that their rights have not been 
clearly settled by statute itself and have been kept dependent upom 
th® discretion of the local Government. Therefore the Association is decided- 
ly of the opinion that the subjects of Indian States, resident in British India, 
should be treated as British Indian subjects in respect of the right to vote* 
and to stand for election to the legislatures, as they are treated in every 
other respect, and statutory provision should b© made for the purpose. It 
may be mentioned here that the Southborough Committee of 1919 took this 
view and recommended that disqualifications based on nationality should' 
not apply to subjects of Indian States resident in British India. 

The next point to which the Association desires to invite the attention' 
of the Franchise Committee is the representation of the Indian commercial 
community on the legislatures. The representation allowed at present, 
through a few special constituencies is far from adequate. The Association 
has, therefore, learnt with deep concern that according to the minorities pact 
arrived at in London during the last session of the Pound Table Conference, 
these special Commerce and Industry constituencies are to be abolished. 
European commercial interests may find representation through their general 
constituencies if the special constituencies are abolished, but in the present 
political situation, representation of Indian commercial interests in that case- 
by men actually engaged in commerce and competent to express views on 
any question from the point of view of the plain business man will not be 
possible. For, in the general constituencies, the chances of a business man 
being elected are very remote unless he happens to be taking an active 
part in politics- Besides, the indigenous industries of the country are still 
ni their infancy and need the fostering care of both the State and the 
people for their development and growth. In the interests of the industrial 
and commercial regeneration of the country, it is, therefore, essential that 
men engaged in commerce and industries should be associated in larger- 
numbers with the legislatures to represent their needs and requirements. 
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The special constituencies which have been created for the purpose are bodies 
best swited to return such qualified men to the legislatures and there is, 
therefore, good reason to apprehend that the interests of commerce and 
industry will suffer for want of proper representation if the special constituen- 
cies are abolished. The Marwari Association is, therefore, of the opinion 
that the special constituencies should be retained and should be allowed to 
return more members to the legislatures than they do now, to secure that 
Indian commerce and industry are adequately represented. In this connec- 
tion it may be mentioned that this Association is one of the special commerce 
and industry constituencies of Bengal and returns one member to the 
Bengal Legislative Council. It is also bracketed together with two other 
bodies, namely, the Bengal National Chamber of Commerce and the Bengal 
Mahajan Sabha, as a special constituency of the Indian Legislative Assembly 
and returns one member to the Assembly in rotation. As the oldest and 
premier representative institution, this Association represents all the various 
'interests of the Marwari community which, while occupying a very high and 
conspicuous place in the trade, commei'ce and industries of Bengal, is in a 
minority in the general constituencies and has little chance of getting 
representation through them. Therefore the Association is justly entitled 
to at least two seats on the Bengal Legislative Council and to elect at least 
one member to the Legislative Assembly at every general election as a special 
constituency. 

As regards the specific 4 questions, the views of the Association are as 
‘follows : — 

(a) The present qualification which is based chiefly on ^ the possession of 
property and i^he payment of taxes shuts out many deserving persons. The 
introduction of a qualification based on education and a further lowering of 
the property qualification are, in the opinion of the Association, the best 
means by which the franchise could be extended so as to appreciably increase 
the number of voters on the electoral roll. The Association is, however, 
not in a position to say exactly what percentage of the population will be 
■enfranchised thereby. It believes that the extension of franchise, as sugge^*- 
-ed, will bring in 10 per cent., if not more, of the population on the electoral 
roll. 

{h) It is only reasonable to expect that a person who has received some 
^education will be capable of casting an intelligent vote. Then, as regards 
those who will come in as a result of the lowering of the property qualification, 
there is no reason to think that the newly admitted persons will be less 
capable of casting an intelligent vote than those with only an elementary 
* education. 

(c) The Association thinks that such an electorate would be manageable 
‘administratively. So far as the question arranging for the preparation, 
maintenance and revision of the electoral rolls and for the recording and 
counting of votes in an electorate is concerned, the Association is of the 
opinion that the best means for the purpose would be to reduce the size of 
the constituencies which will not only make them more easily manageable 
administratively but will also make it practicable for the elected members 
•of the legislature to come in touch with their constituents. It is hardly 
necessary to point out #hat for the training of the people in the duties and 
responsibilities of citizenship and for ascertaining their views on the current 
affairs of the country, it is very necessary that their elected representatives in 
the legislature should come in touch with them as often as possible, otherwise 
the elective principle loses much of its utility. The Association does not 
overlook the fact that it will result in a large increase in the number of 
members of the Legislature and entail heavy expenses. But on these consi- 
derations the size of constituencies should not be made unwieldy. The pro- 
blem of expenses may be solved by reducmg the scale of allowance paid to the 
members. If the size of the constituencies is not reduced, their management 
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after the admission of new voters will of course necessitate the employment, 
of an additional staff for the preparation of the electoral roll, etc. ^ 

(d) No answer necessary. 

(e) To enable India to’ reach the, goal of full responsible government within 
the shortest time possible, it is not only desirable but essential that the 
suffrage should be widened and the electoral roll enlarged and it is with 
this object in view that the Franchise Sub-Committee of the Round Table 
Conference recommended the enfranchisement of 10 to 25 per cent, of the 
total population. Such considerations as the difficulty of arranging for the^ 
preparation, maintenance and revision of electoral rolls and for the recording 
and counting of votes should not be allowed to stand in the way. With 
the introduction of an educational qualification, the number of voters will 
automatically increase as education spreads. The introduction of an educa- 
tional qualification and the lowering of the existing property qualification 
are, therefore, the best means of still further enlarging the electoral roll. 

Group Voting System, 

(/) {q) The group voting system, as proposed, appears to be a step for- 

ward in the direction of adult suffrage. But the Association fears that the- 
introduction of the group voting system is likely to give rise to party factions 
in the villages without serving any very useful purpose. 

2. Franchise qualifications. 

(a) In view of the fact that conditions obtaining in the rural and urban, 
areas differ considerably in various respects, there must necessarily be dis- 
parity in the operation of the franchise qualifications in iwban areas as. 
compared with rural ones. 

(b) The Association is not in agreement with the suggestion that if com- 
munal electorates are retained, each community should be given a voting 
strength proportionate to its numbers. It may necessitate giving preferential 
treatment to one community as compared with the others in respect of 
qi^alification. Not only will it be unjust and unreasonable but will also, 
aggravate the evils of communalism. Qualifications should never be based 
on one's community" or caste. The Association is firmly of the opinion that, 
in the best interests of the country uniform franchise qualifications for all, 
irrespective of caste or creed, should be fixed and if communal electorates . 
are retained, seats should be allotted to each community in proportion to its 
voting strength only and not in proportion to its population. 

(c) The possession of property is undoubtedly a suitable test of fitness for 
the franchise but, in tbe opinion of the Association, the existing property ^ 
qualifications should be lowered with a view to enfranchise a larger number 
of the population. The rents, rates and taxes now payable to be qualified 
as an elector should he reduced cctisiderahly. 

(d) This question has partly been answered. A qualification based on, 
education independently of property should be introduced. At present only 
a small number of the population is even literate. The standard should, 
not he fixed very high as in that case only a small number of educated* 
men will get the franchise. In the opinion of the Association, those who 
have received the elementary vernacular education a^d can read and write^ 
should be made eligible to the franchise. 

(e) The answer is in the afl&rmative. 

3. Women’s Suffrage. 

Since sex disqualification has already been removed, it is only reasonable- 
that means should be devised to admit women to the suffrage. As, however, 
women do not generally hold property in their own right in this country, 
the Association agrees that the wives’' and widows of persons entitled to vote. 
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under the property qualification should have the franchise. Besides the educa- 
.tional qualification suggested above for men should apply^ to women also. 

4. Depressed Classes. 

This Association does not believe that the Hindu Society will refuse to 
-support the candidature of a man simply because of his caste if he hai^pens 
to have the ability to serve it efl&ciently in tke legislature. Really able 
men ot the depressed classes also have equal chance with men of higher 
castes of being returned by the general constituencies. The only difficulty 
is that the depressed classes are not yet in a position to set up many able 
vcandidates from amongst themselves. If any special provision is at ail to be 
.made to secure a larger or better representation of the depressed classes, the 
best means, in the opinion of the Association, would be the reservation of 
41 few seats for them* The Association is aware that the creation of separate 
electorates for the depressed classes is also urged by some people. But a 
proposal like this cannot be condemned too strongly. It will create dissen- 
sion in the Hindu community itself as it has created between Hindu and 
Muhammadan communities and will prove highly injurious to the best interests 
'Of the country. As regards the group system of representation, the Associa- 
tion is not in favour of its application either to the depressed classes or any 
other class. 

5. Representation oe Labour. 

The basis of the franchise is already wide enough in the general constitu- 
encies to bring the names’^ of many men of the labouring classes on the 
.electoral roll. The addition of an educational qualification as suggested by 
the Association will possibly add considerably to their number. The Associa- 
tion believes l^oour will thus find adequate representation through the general 
constituencies. The Association does not see how the election of special 
representatives of labour can be secured unless labour is organized to enable 
‘Constituencies to be formed. So the first essential is the formation of labour 
unions on proper lines. 

IL— THE FEDERAL LEGISLATURE. 

The Association has always been of the opinion that the numerical strength 

the Legislatures should bo fixed after carefully ascertaining the number 
of interests to be represented thereon. If the strength is fixed first and 
Beats are allotted to the different interests afterwards it may be difficult to 
secure adequate representation of all those interests and some may go un- 
represented. It appears from the questionnaire that in place of the present 
'20 seats, Bengal will have 32 seats in the lower Chamber of the Federal 
Assembly, the total strength of which is to be raised to 200. But the Associa- 
■tion fears it will not be practicable even with this increased strength to 
provide constituencies of administratively manageable size for the election 
-of the representatives by the direct vote of the electors. Experience of the 
•past 10 years shows that the unwieldy size of the constituencies and lack of 
“proper means of communication prevent the candidates and the^ elected 
Tnemhers from coming in contact with the voters. This state of things will 
'Continue in the future also if the Assembly cannot be still further enlarged. 
:But that, in the opinion of the Association, is no justification for adopting 
any form of indirect ejection and keeping the people in the dark as to the 
affairs of the country. The Association does not look upon indirect election 
with favour as it will not help towards the political education of the people. 
In spite of the disadvantages of large constituencies, the election should there- 
fore be by the direct votes of qualified voters and the Association strongly 
recommends that Indian commerce and industry should he allowed to elect 
its representatives through its own special constituencies. It will not be 
possible to secure its proper representation otherwise. 

As regards the franchise qualifications they should indeed be higher for 
ishe Federal Legislatures than for the Provincial CJouncils. 
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1. Rai Bahadur RAM DEO CHOKHANY, 

2. Mr. BADNATH BAJORIA. 

3. Babu GADAD£[AR BAGARIA. 

4. Mr. JATINDRA NATH BANERJEE. 


.r'RepreseDtii^' the » 

I Marwari Associa** 
J tion. 


1. The Chairman: You represent the Marwari Association? — Yes. 

2. You say that your Association is decidedly of the opinion that the 
subjects of British Indian States should be treated as British Indian subjects 
in respect of the right to vote and for election to legislatures. Your Associa- 
tion now elects a member to the Bengal Provincial Legislative Council? — 
Yes, we elect a member from the Marwari Association as a commercial 
constituency. 

3. Now what is the arrangement that exists for enabling the subjects of 
Indian States to vote and to stand as candidates for the legislature? — We 
are now depending upon a declaration by the Local Government. We want 
in the Federal Constitution a statutory provision enabling subjects of Indian 
States to have the right, when they have acquired necessary qualifications, to 
vote in British India. We get that right to-day only by reason of the declara- 
tion bv the Local Government. 

4. Your second point is that your Association, in its own right, should 
have the right to return at least 2 members to the Bengal Legislative 
Council and at least one member to the Legislative Assembly irrespective 
of what the Bengal National Chamber of Commerce- and the Bengal Maha- 
sabha may get? — ^Yes. 

5. Why do you make that claim to return in your own right two 
members.^ — We find that one member is not sufficient to voice our interests 
and therefore we want two 

6. You mean by your interests ’’ presumably capital assets and com- 
mercial interests. Would you give us an idea as to what they amount 
to? — Our interests amount to half the trade of Bengal. 

7. .,your community represents half the trade in Bengal? — Yes. 

8. And the Scotsmen have the other hall 7 Is that correct?— This can 
be verified from the income-tax returns. 

9. I see that you are in favour of extending the direct franchise and also 
in favour of voting by the group system. Is that correct? — ^We do not 
favour the group system. 

10. Sir John Kerr: If you are given votes here in British India under 
the Federal Constitution as well as in Bikaner, you will have double votes? — 
We are most of us born and brought up in British India. Only a small 
fraction are born in B-ajputana. 

11. In future, Bikaner will probably be represented in the Federal 
Legislature. So that it may not be* necessary for you to have votes here 
at all? — We are not concerned with the question whether Bikaner is 
represented in the Federal Legislature or not. We are concerned only with 
British India. We have our interests here. 

12. Mr. Butler: Can you give us the number of your population in 
Bengal? — ^It is 500,000. 

18. Are all these persons engaged in commercial pursuits? — The majorii^^. 

14. Mr, Ghintamani : Bo Marwaris in Calcutta, in any manner, finance 
European business in Calcutta? — ^Yes. 

15. To what extent? — We are shareholders in Joint Stock Companies run 
by Europeans and .we also advance money privately. 

******* 

16. Khan Bahadur Azh-uhHuque : Supposing it is decided that special 
representation should given to you, will you confine it to your Chamber of 
Commerce or will you agree to give the vote to the whole of your population 
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engaged in trade in this province? — They should be enfranchised; but as we 
have special commercial interests to protect, we want special representation 
for commerce. 

17. Do you require representation both in the province and in the centre? — 
Yes. 


18. Suppose commerce is represented, would you like to give represen- 
tation to labour in the legislature? — We find that labour has got scope for 
representation. 

19. In other words, since labour has got scope for representation, you do 
not want it to come in? — ^We want labour to come in, but not by any special 
constituency. When there are unions they may come in, but not now. 

20. Diwan Bahadur Bamaswami Mudaliyar: Is there any conflict of 
interests between the Bengal National Chamber of Commerce and the 
Marwari Chamber of Commerce? — ^No. 

****** if 

21. Supposing the two chambers are given jointly 4 seats of which two 
seats should be filled up by Marwaris, would you object? — No. 

22. My proposal is tb give you reservation in a joint constituency of the 
two kinds of commercial bodies guaranteeing two seats to the Marwaris out 
of the joint electorate? — We do not object, 

23. ThjSt is to say that the whole Indian Commercial Community will be 
grouped as one and your seats will be guaranteed out of that joint elec- 
torate ? — ^Yes. 

******* 

24. Mr. Malliok: Are any of the Marwari firms members of the Jengal 
Chamber of Commerce? — ^Very few. 

25. Why? Is it because you do not apply? — They do not entertain ma|iy 
applications. Only exceptionally high class people are given admission. 

26. Do you know of any case where applications from Marwari firms 
have not been accepted by the Bengal Chamber of Commerce? — cannot 
give you the names, I have heard that applications have been refused. 

27. Mr. Bosq: How many among these 500,000 have become naturalised 
British subjects? — ^There is no naturalisation. 90 per cent, of them are 
permanent residents. Even after their retirement from business, they live 
in Bengal and die there. 

28. The Honshu Bijoy Prasad Sin^ Boy : Are you prepared to become 
naturalised subjects o’f British India and give up your rights in Bikaner? — 
We have naturally become British Indian subjects as we have permanently 
settled in British India and most of those who constitute the present genera- 
tion have been bom in British India. The question of naturalisation, therefore, 
does not arise. 

29. And you wapt a joint electorate? — Yes. 

30. You do not want a separate electorate? — ^No. 

31. You want a special electorate for your trade interests only? — Yes. 

32. As the Bengal National Chamber of Commerce? — ^Yes. 

33. The Honshu Khmvaja Nazim-ud^din : How many of you are members of 
the Bengal National Chamber of Commerce? — ^Very few. 

34. You have stated in your evidence that you control half the trade in 
Bengal. Then, why don^t you all become members df the Bengal National 
Chamber of Commerce and get rep3*eseiitation through that body? — ^We have 
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got our organization for the last 32 years and we do not want to join an*? 
other body. 

35. You say that you control half the trade of Bengal. Is the other half 
in the hands of the Europeans ? — We do not say that, 

36. Supposing the major portion of the trade is divided between you 
and the Europeans, then it will be quite easy for you to become memliers 
of the National Chamber of Commerce and get your representation through 
that body. If you do that you can ask for increased seats for that Chamber. 
Why do you not do so? — ^We are very few in number and the Bengalee members 
predominate there. 

*«•****« 

37. Have you given up your rights as subjects of the Maharaja of 
Bikaner? You become Bengalees in name and that is all the more reason 
why you should become members of the National Chamber of Commerce? — 
There is no necessity for that. We have got our own association. Our 
interests require more protection than theirs. 

38. You want representation to protect your interests and, if your 
interests can be protected through the National Chamber of Commerce, 
would you still insist on special representation? — 1 ^ave already answered 
that. Our interests will be properly protected only if seats are earmarked 
for the purpose. Then we would have no complaint. 

* * * * * 

39. The Chairman: How do you elect your representative to the Council? 
— Each member exercises his vote in favour of the candidate whom he likes. 

40. What is the qualification for membership in your Association? — ^We 
have got our rules. Any one who is a Marwari trader of position we take 
as a rqember. 

41. How many members are there in your Association? — About 200. 

"'42. How many Marwaris are there in Bengal? — About 600,000. 

43. ^ So that, you are asking for two seats in the Bengal Legislative 
'Council for 200 members? — These two seats represent 500,000 Marwaris. 

44. How do you know that? — They recognise us. They depend upon us 
for many things. 

45. There is no representative system?— No. Our Association consists of 
200 members who have got branches all over Bengal. 


Memorandum submitted by Rai S. C. MUKERJEE Bahadur, MX.C 

I. Extension of the Franchise. ^ 

(a) The most potent means to increase the number of voters is to alter 
rule 3 in schedule II of Bengal Electoral Buies. This rule demands that not 
•only property qualification hut the tax should be paid before a certain date 
to qualify a man to he a voter. This very much reduces the number of elec- 
tors. I will illustrate this. In a union (Kodalia-Devanandapur) of this dis- 
trict (Hooghly) the number of rate-payers is 943, the number of voters for 
the union is 487, while the number of electors for the Bengal Council is 150 
(inclusive of Hindus, IVfuhammadans and females). This is solely due to the 
fact abovementioned. 
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• I will also lower the franchise and introduce new franchise. 

I will reduce the chaukidari or union board tax payment qualification from 
Rs. 2 to 8 annas j or will make all who pay such tax, irrespective of the 
amount to be voters. This will make the number of voters to be at least 
1/lOth of the population of each union. 

I will make all persons who pay a house-rent of Rs. 20 a year, whether 
in rural or urban areas, voters. Such persons do vote in municipal elections 
and if this privilege is extended it will increase the number of voters in urban 
areas at least to 10 per cent, of the population of the local area. 

I will introduce also educational qualification as an independent franchise. 

(6) I will say, such electorate will be capable of casting an intelligent vote. 

(c) As regards feasibility of preparation, maintenance and revision of elec- 
toral rolls, there will be no difficulty as the municipalities and the union board 
or chaukidari unions will easily do it, though there might be some difficulty 
in recording and counting the votes, which will be obviated by increasing the 
number of polling booths. 

(/) I agree that it will be a great step towards adult suffrage if persons 
who have no direct vote be grouped together for election of one or more 
representative member who would be entitled to vote. 

To-day many persojis, whether rich, educated or illiterate, are left out 
from right to vote in* each joint family, and this is the rule practically in 
all Hindu and even Muhammadan families, there is only one voter while the 
family may consist of 4 to 5 capable persons to vote. Also there are many 
persons, f^ho because they pay slightly below the minimum rate or have not 
fully paid the minimum rate within the specified time and thus miss the 
right to vote and various other persons, who do not enjoy the right to vote, 
but all such persons cherish the right to vote. This rule will satisfy all 
such persons and will indirectly hasten the ideal of adult suffrage.^ But the 
representatives of each group shall vote in the same constituencies* as the 
directly qualified voters and not in separate constituencies, as the latter will 
not be practicable in view of seats available and in the same district ^the 
number of such representatives will not and cannot equal the number of 
directly qualified voters. 

Moreover this will introduce a new sort of bitterness in the country-class 
jealousy. I think this mode can be applied to both rural and urban areas. 

I am in favour of the group elector possessing other qualifications being 
qualified to stand as a candidate, 

(h) I am not in favour of abolishing all existing qualifications. 

(i) I would make the circle officer responsible for framing the groups. 
The presidents of union boards are in many cases incompetent for this pur- 
pose. 

(j) I would require both property and educational qualifications for per- 
sons chosen by out-groups to vote on their behalf for election of members. 
At least passing of the M. E. examination should be the minimum qualifica- 
tion. 


4. Repbesentation of the Dbpkessed Classes. 

It is very difficult to define the words “ depressed classes To-day owing 
to the policy of Government and exigencies of service many people are willing- 
to be included in the category of depressed classes but really in Bengal thia 
term is a misnomer and in places where their number predominates they 
over-shadow the alleged higher classes. If at all it is necessary to keep the- 
term in Bengal, I will not include classes other than untouchables in the 
definition. 
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5. (a) Representation of Special Interests, 

I would retain representation of special interests in the Legislatures,* on 
one condition only. A person — ^excepting in the university constituency — 
who wants to enter any such special constituency either as a voter or as a 
candidate should have nothing to do with the general constituency, otherwise 
such persons would be put in a doubly advantageousjposition. 

iJ. Franchise Qualifications. 

(a) I consider there is a marked disparity in the operation of the franchise 
qualifications in urban as compared with rural areas. 

The present qualification demands Re. 1-8 minimum tax in towns while 
annas 2 minimum chaukidari or union rate in villages. I would say that the 
village qualification should be half of town qualification or at least equal. 
The present disparity keeps out many persons from the voters list. 

(h) 1 agree with tlie suggestion and am of opinion that the lowering of 
franchise in the manner suggested by me will produce the desired result if 
voting strength means voting strength in the constituency. There is an iru- 
pression in the country that the number of voters in Muhammadan consti- 
tuencies is much smaller than in non-Muhamadan rural constituencies, but 
I am not sure of it. 

(c) & (d) I will answer them together. 

Property qualification is at present practically tlJb only qualification for 
the franchise and I will extend it in the manner indicated above. I will 
include also a man who pays a license tax. 

But I will introduce education qualification a-s an independent one also. 
And I will make Upper Primary standard in rural, matriculates in towns 
as voters. This will increase the number of voters and as a voter must be 
21 years of age immaturity will thus be avoided. This will bring in many 
professional men, traders and others in the voters list. 

(e)^I keep no information in the matter but I will include service in 
Auxiliary and Territorial Forces and if this does not include also men who 
se?:ved in the disbanded Bengali regiments and medical men who served 
during the war, I will include them also. 

li. Women Suffbaoe. 

(a) I agree that 21 should be the age also for women to be eligible as 
voters. But I have got one observation to make in this connection. As 
matters stand in the country pardanashin ladies will not vote and are not 
voting Two classes of women now-a-days vote; (1) the respectable educated 
lady and even that is very rare and (2) the uneducated maid servant or 
prostitute class. The latter never cas4}s an intelligent vote, as there is none 
to educate their intelligenp<=^. If intelligent voting is essential for men, it is 
doubly so in case of women. I am in favour of extension of women’s suffrage^ 
but I will add that in every case the women voter should have an educational 
qualification which may even he and ought to be an independent qualification 
for her to vote. 

{!)) There is no harm in group representation being; introduced among 
women but women should be grouped separately. 

(c) J am not in favour of co-opting women members even as a temporary 
measure. 


4. Representation of Depressed Classes. 

1, undoubtedly, am in favour of their representation hut not in separate 
electorates. In west Bengal and in this district their number is not large 
and I am afraid they never suffer from sovcalled non-representation. In order 
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that one of them should represent them in the Council, he should be an 
ediibated man and an educated man belonging to the so-called depressed classes 
has always thrived, whether in the services or profession or business and he 
can very easily hold his own in Bengal against any member of the so-called 
higher classes in a general constituency. If representation of them in the 
Council is thought absolutely essential, I will advocate some seats reserved 
for them in the general electorate. In such case, the special application of 
the group system to the class becomes unnecessary as they will be included 
in such system in ordinary case. 


5. Repeesentation oe Laboue. 

It is a very difficult subject. It is %vellnigh impossible to make a distinc- 
tion between agricultural and industrial labour in the matter of representation. 
Both come under the head of labourer and no section of labourer ought to be 
given a preference over the other section. Again the labourers, if franchise 
be extended, may and will come in general constituencies, agricultural labourer 
in rural and industrial in urban areas. If any constituency is desirable at 
ail, the conditions ought to be circumscribed. I will mention a few;^ (1) 
laboui’ers having no other home in the province; (2) not being voters in a 
general constituency; (3) and paying a certain amount of rent or taxes which 
shall not be in any case lower than the ordinary franchise, and (4) being 
member of a recognised 'trade union may form a constituency. In tbe whole 
presidency of Bengal, a few constituencies may be created, taking a division 
where such labour is in abundance as a single constituency. 

II.—THE FEDERAL LEGISLATURE. 

I must say that Bengal has been shabbily treated in the matter of allo- 
cation of seats in the Federal Legislature. I am of opinion that Bengal is 
entitled to more seats in both the two chambers. ^ 

(a) Representatives of British Indian Provinces in the Upper Chamber 
should not be elected by the provincial legislatures. This will contract t]je 
constituency and will not tend to send suitable men to the legislature. It 
should be done by direct election as is now done in the Council of State. 

ih) I think franchise qualification ought to be higher in the case of 
the Federal Itegislature. I should retain the present franchise for the Legis- 
lative Assembly for the Federal Legislature. 

(c) Opinion is divided in the matter. The great merit of direct election 
ift that middle class and really representative men should be elected to the 
legislature while by indirect election method opportunities of monied men 
and land-owning classes to come in wdhld be great. An experiment might 
be made by a mixture of both if as a result of the extension of the franchise 
the number of electors greatly increases. The size of a constituency ought 
to be regarded. In this matter the rural constituency suffers much as com- 
pared with an urban one, as it is difficult if not impossible for a member to 
be in touch with the constituency. 

7. I would like iS make one remark regarding the representation of women 
which may not exactly touch the point but comes very near it. The difficulty 
of identification of women makes the question of representation of women very 
great. I know from personal experience that the same woman under cover of 
a veil votes man^ times in the same polling booth or other booths. Something 
ought to be done to check this. Another remark I would like to^ make is 
that in the matter of representation of labour and depressed class it is neither 
essential nor desirable to restrict their representative to members of their 
class. The election may be open to* all — it will be for the classes to choose 
their own representatives. 
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Rai S. C. MUKERJEE Bahadur, M.L.C., £*-Chairman, District 
' Boardj Haoghly. 

1. The Chairma'iv : Have you come in any representative capacity or are 
yon speaking only for yourself? — am speaking for myself. 

2. The Chairman : You say in your memorandum as follows : 

‘‘ The most potent means to increase the number of voters is to alter 
rule 3 in Schedule II of Bengal Electoral Buies. This rule demands 
that not only property qualification but the tax should be paid before a 
certain date to qualify a man to be a voter. This very much reduces the 
number of electors. I will illustrate this. In a union (Kodaiia-Devananda- 
pur) of this district (Hooghly) the number of rate-payers is 943, the number 
of voters for the union is 487, while the number of electors for the Bengal 
Council is 150. This is solely due to the fact abovementioned You say that 
you ought to get your voting right on assessment? — Yes, only on assessment 
and not on payment, people really pay up the assessment due from them, only 
it is a question of time or lateness in payment. If this artificial distinction 
is removed, really we can easily reach the ideal of 10 per cent. 

3. Supposing we have adult franchise and group elections, do you think 
it is possible to work the system in practice in the villages? — ^I have got 
two objections to it. The first objection is that it is really impracticable in- 
asmuch as it is impossible to group the entire 50 millions into groups. My 
second objection to it is that if direct franchise is done away with, the great 
interest that is being taken to-day in Bengal in the elections would largely 
disappear. I say this on account of my experience of the elections as they 
took place before the Reforms were introduced and the elections as they 
now take place. Formerly, it was only a question of the few taking 
interest in it; but to-day it is a question in which the masses also take 
interest. It is only the Reforms that has drawn out the masses into the 
field of politics. 

4. ? The Honshu Khawaja Nazim-ud-din : If you take the total adult popu- 
lation of Bengal and divide the people into groups, will they not be more 
interested in the matter, especially when somebody who is known to them 
in the village is canvassing for their votes; and in such a case, is it not 
likely that they would be asking questions as to why he is standing and 
what is the object of the election; and they would take greater interest 
than under the present system under which a voter comes from a distance 
of about 5 miles and does not know what he is voting for? — ^I do not think 
that is a correct reading of the real situation, because the same interest; 
will be displayed by the voters in the case of direct election as in the case 
of indirect election. The interest they take is not the interest aroused on 
the date of the election, because th^ reading of the vernacular newspapers 
(even in the case of the illiterates these papers are read out to them) makes 
them take interest in these matters long before the date of election. They 
know their own man for whom they should vote. 

5. This circulation of election literature in the case of group elections 
will be done twice, once when the primary election takes place and a second 
lime when the secondary election takes place. So, doh^’t you think that the 
})o]itical education will be greater? — ^But the responsibility will be less. 

6. Mr. Ohatterjee : Do you want to give the vote to your women or not? 

Don^t you think women should come into polities? — I am willing to give 
them the vote. \ 

7. You think it is doing a great wrong to them if they are not given 
the franchise? — ^I held that view before, but I have changed it. In the first 
reforms, I voted against it. I am to-day in favour of giving the franchise 
to women, but only on one condition, l.e., that they mnst have education. 
1 am not willing to give the franchise to uneducated women. 
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S. But you are willing to give the vote to a man -without education, are 
you not? — Yes. 

9. Now, take the uneducated man’s wife, do you think she is intellec- 
tually any less fit than her uneducated husband? — But the difficulty is that 
the uneducated wife, a purdahnashin lady, will never come out to vote. 

10. We will come to that later. You do not suggest that an uneducated' 
man’s wife is less intelligent than her husband? — She is not. 

11. You say that the^ difficulty is that the purdah women could not be 
got to go from their villages to the polling centres. That is your objec- 
tion ? — ^Yes. 

12. But suppose there is a way of getting them to vote in their villages. 
Then you would not object to it? You admit that our women, both Hindus 
and Muhammadans, have some freedom of movement inside the villages? — 
They have. 

13. Would you not agree with me that if some system is devised whereby 
they could be got to vote, your objection will be obviated? — In villages and 
in election booths managed by women, it may be possible. Unless this is 
assured, they would not go there. 

***** *** 

14. If it is not possible just at present to get adult franchise for men 
and women, would you deny them the right to take interest in politics in 
any other way? Suppose all adult women could not vote for members of 
the Council direct. Would you deny them the opportunity of taking an 
interest inPthe matter of voting for members of the Council ?-^I will not,, 
and if my condition is accepted, that will never disqualify any intelligently 
disposed woman from exercising the vote. 

***** *** 

15. Now, on the question whether the system of group voting is practi- 
cable or not, the most valuable opinion would be of the Government 
servants who have had experience of conducting elections, don’t you think 
so?— Yes. 

16. Mr, Bose: With your experience as chairman of a district board for 
six years, do you think 'it would be feasible to have polling booths in every 
tillage with lady polling officers and lady presiding officers? — I do not think so. 

17. The Eon'hle Bijoy Prasad Singh Boy: You were chairman for many 
vears and you have got experience of the mufassal. You want to enfranchise 
\0 per cent, of the population, and that will increase the number of voters 
to about 6 millions, will it not? — ^Yes. 

18. Bo you think that, without using the gmup voting system, it woiild 
be possible to record the votes? — ^As I^have said, I am not opposed to the 
group system but I think that that should not stand in the way of the 
working of the direct vote. I would only take up the group system for the 
purpose of bringing in those who have not got the right to vote to-day. 
These persons can be brought in by the method of grouping. 

19. So, you would like to have the double system? — ^Yes. 

20. Suppose it S accepted, how would you arrange the groups in the 
villages? Who will be the secondary voters? — ^As regards the secondary 
voters^ they must be men with educational qualifications, but not illiterate 
men. 

21. And who^is to conduct the first polling? — think the circle officer. 

22. Bo you think it will be possible for circle officers to manage so many 
polling booths? — The circle officers as well as the teachers and head-masters 

aided schools in the vicinity will have to do the work. Yon can get 
^^^^^?nufmber of th^e persons. They can he trusted, but not the presidents 
thev are in many cases partisans. 
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23. What do you^ think of presidents of "Union Boards? — do not favour 
their inclusion, because they are not impartial men. 

24. The Hon'hle Mary Pickford: You say you are not in favour of allowing 
more %vomen to come into the Council; do you object to it even as a temporary 
measure? Might we know your reasons? — As a matter of fact, I do not think 
that even as a temporary measure it will produce any tangible improvement im 
a short time. Because I am convinced that even a temporary measure will 
not improve the situation. Moreover, we do not know what this period is to 
be, whether it is to be five years, three years or two years. And there is no- 
reason for giving any special consideration in this matter. 

25. Mrs. Suhharayan: The Legislative Council of Bengal has been very- 
slow in giving franchise to women. They have not allowed them to stand 
as candidates, even now. What is the reason? — The reason is that in those 
days the prominent people, for instance, like Sir Surendranath who was- 
then a Minister, and was also a Member of the Southborough Committee, 
were against it. But on the date of election he changed his opinion. 
There were many, even amongst Government servants, for instance, Sir 
Henry Wheeler, who voted against it. But the conditions then were* 
different. If there is a qualified lady candidate, there is no reason why she 
will not succeed even against a male candidate^. It is all a question of 
personality that matters in these elections and not sex. 

26. Mr. Butler: You have given your opinion that there is a disparity 
in franchise between the rural areas and town areas, but you ^o not suggest 
any actual remedy. Do you think that the group system would help to- 
remedy that disparity. — No. The disparity will always stand whether the 
election takes place by the direct vote or by group voting. 

27. Would it be possible to weigh the country electorate as against the* 
town electorate do not think so. 


Memorandum submitted by Sir LANCFLOT TPAVEFS, Kt., C.LE.. 

O.B.E., M.L.C. 

I.— PROVINCIAL LEGISLATURES. 

1. Extension of the Franchise. 

(a) I think it will be unwise and very difficult to enlarge the franchise to- 
10 per cent. now. Extension shcfUld be more gradual, and I am in favour 
of giving the vote to hut 5 per cent, now, with another extension 10 years 
hence. 

If the extension to 10 per cent, has to be made, there must be some- 
widening of the basis of the qualification in the country districts, so that 
the tenant and the cultivator may receive adequate representation. 

(5) Upon general political questions, no. But 1;he present electorate 
although swayed hy communal and religious aspects, is slowly learning. 
The ryot, though often illiterate, is not uneducated, and he is shrewd im 
regard to matters and things which obviously affect him. 

(c) Not with the present staff. The district authoriti^ can just manage 
the elections now. By arranging for suh-clivisions to vote "on different days, 
or by some other change, it may he possible to manage a moderate increase. 
But the alteration jbo 10 per cent, will require a special staff for the keeping 
of the rolls and a considerable amount of voluntary or specially employed^ 
assistance at election time. 
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{d)^l consider that the franchise for provincial legislatures should be 
tlie same as nw in use for union boards i.e the payment of Re. 1 cess 
or Ke. 1 (instead of Rs. 2), union rate or chowkidari tax. 

would enfranchise 5 to 6 per cent, of the population, and it would 
nave the additional advantage of bringing the Muhammadan voting strength 
nearer to the percentage which that community has to the population. The 
urlnin franchise to remain as it is. 

(c) No, but if any very large extension be made, a resort must be made 
to groups, or some kind of combined electoral unit. 

_(/) Yes. Sir A. K. Ghuznavi’s proposals about electorates framed from 
union board representatives should be considered. But any such scheme 
will require a lengthy period of organization, and the teaching of the 
Illiterate voter will represent great difficulties. 

I must be more education before this proposal can 

he adopted. ^ 


2. Franchise Quallpications. 

- Yes, the urban qualifications enfranchise a higher proportion than 
m the rural areas. I suggest that the rural qualifications should be lowered, 
the urban remaining as at present. 

(h) Yes, the lowering of the rural qualification to Re. 1 for the union 
hoard cess or chowkidary tax would bring the Muhammadan voting strength 
organized in separate electorate constituencies, much nearer to the population 
percentage. * 

(c) I cannot think of any other suitable basis for the franchise in India 

•except that of property in its various forms. It is essential that the voter 
should have some stake or holding in the country. Manhood suffrage in 
India for years to come is impossible. If there were to he a new tax, based 
on houses or huts, it might be possible to devise a new basis to the franchise. 
But as it is, I know of no alternative. ^ 

(d) No. It would bring an even greater predominance to the urban and 
city constituencies. 

(e) Yes, with the proviso that service in the Auxiliary or Territorial 
services should he real and efficient, a term of (say) 10 years to be served 
before the vote be given. 


3. Women’s Suferaoe. 

(a) Remembering the religious and communal customs of the country 
and the purdah regulations, I am not in favour of any change in the present 
qualifications for women except that they -should benefit as men do by any 
extension. I think that the various proposals of the Commission and Confer- 
ence must he preceded by an extension of education and a much larger 
number of women being out of purdah. 

4. Depressed Classes. 

Although I think that the depressed classes will gain in representation 
by any extension of the franchise, I do not think that gain will he sufficient 
to give them adequate representation in this province. T think that separate 
electorates,^ with a group system perhaps of 10 per cent, of the Hindu 
constituencies shouj^ be reserved for them. 

5. Labour. 

In a Provincial Council of 250, I would allocate 10 or ^12 seats to labour 
now, with a revision 10 years hence. J think that it would be possible to 
organize constituencies, though care would be necessary to give the plantation 
labourer his due quota, based upon the labouring population. 
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II.— THE FEDERAL LEGISLATURE. 

• • 

6. (a) No. I would reserve only half the number of seats for election by 
the Provincial Legislatures. The other half should be reserved for election 
or nomination to secure the representation of special interests and minori- 
ties — ^LandownerSj Commerce, Europeans, etc. 

ih) If the election to the Federal Assembly is to be by direct vote, it 
will be impossible, I think, to extend the present franchise. If there be direct 
election for the towns and indirect for the country the result will be that 
the urban constituencies will, somehow or other, secure advantages over the 
mufassal. If there be any system of grouping it should be generally adopted. 

My views upon the distribution of seats and generally in relation to the 
Federal Assembly are roughly in agreement with those in the Government 
of Indians despatch. 


Sir LANCELOT TRAVERS, Kt., C.LE., O.B.E., ML.C. 

1. The Chairman : I understand that you want to give the Committee 
some information in regard to tea garden labour. Will you make a short 
statement on the subject — I believe that you have actually seen jute mill 
labour, but I would like the Committee to understand that the people who 
are employed in the tea gardens are absolutely ®and entirely different. So 
far as the Doars are concerned they are aboriginal people from Chota 
Nagpur and Orissa. There are also Oraons, Mundas, Santals, Pariahs and 
a few Hindus. They have not got to the stage of labour unions or anything 
of that kind at all. Their amenities and welfare are looked after well by 
the planters. It would be absurd in my opinion to put sucb people into 
a general labour constituency. I have come before you because for 32 years 
I have lived amongst these people and speak their languages and know 
their customs. And we, who are in that position, are very anxious that they 
should preserve their own customs, many of which are very excellent. We 
desire that these people should be represented by one of themselves, an educat- 
ed man of their own race, an educated Oraon for instance. They have no 
industrial labour at all. Their number would he about 250,000 in the 
Doars ; and probably another 30,000 of them work m the Darjeeling Tarai. 
In addition to that there are 60,000 to 70,000 of these people who have 
been employed in tea gardens, and who have settled in the town and busti 
areas. There is one other point, Sir, I want to touch* upon. If the 
Darjeeling District which is now a Frontier District comes into this Province, 
it must be recognised that conditions there are different. The people there 
are entirely different, not only from the Doars people but also those 
employed in the South of Bengal* 

2. You want to have them I’epresented by one of themselves. How would 
you select that representative? — It would he preferable in my opinion^ to 
nominate them because They are not so advanced as to have an election. 

It could be done, but we would have to teach them. Not that we mind 
teaching them at all. A constituency will have to be formed. It should 
not he the usual one. It would have to be done ^through our own tea 
garden organisation. We have in the Doars a headman called the sardar. 

A sardar is the headman of a very large family, and all these people work 
under him. Through them, as representing their own people, we should 
prepare a constituency record or electoral roll. * 

3. I understand that the tea planting association h^ a seat by itself 

in the Council. Is it not It had at the time Sir John Kerr wa^ 

Governor. But the Tea seat is now held by Calcutta through the Chamber 
of Commerce. I myself represent the Tea Planters, but I do so through a 
general British constituency. I represent all the British people in the._ 
Bihar and Orissa Division besides the Tea Planters. 
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4. How many separate interests do you represent in your own person? — 

I do wot know what the European population is. We neVer had any contest. 
We are always elected without a contest. 

5. Sir John Kerr: Could you tell us how many people on the average 
these sardars have under them? — ^The number ranges from ten to as many 
as 80 or 100. 

6. Would you propose that the sardar should automatically be taken as 
the niukhia? — If you had a constituency I should say that you should take 
the gardens, consisting of so many thousand people, and let the sardars 
decide for themselves which of their number, proportionate to the garden 
population, they would elect. A tea garden may have a thousand to two 
thousand inhabitants. We have a census of them and it is perfectly simple 
to arrange it. 

7. You say that they should be elected by the people themselves? — ^The 
sardars do automatically represent their family as for the small sardars, 
it would be perfectly easy for them to elect men from themselves in each 
estate. 

8. Will the sardars do the electing or the coolies? — It is unnecessary for 
the coolies to elect because the sardar is the headman of all these people 
and he does automatically represent them. I do not think you can go so 
far as to get them elected by their own people. The sardars also have as a 
rule a certain amount of education. They do represent the peo;te Lecaiise 
each sardar is the headman of his clan. 

9. The Sardars under your system will automatically become electors — 
Really I think it would he best. 

lO- It would be very difficult to have a scheme of that kind under the 
law.^ — It must be made a special constituency. 

^ 11. If it is a special constituency, it may consist of sardars. How would 

it work if you divide the coolies into groups, each group to elect its own 
mukhia, who will probably be the sardar? — ^Very likely he would be Jhe 
.sardar. I have not heard of this mukhia system. But I think that these 
people are entirely simple, unsophisticated and aboriginal, and the whole 
thing would be new to them. They would perhaps know of a panchayat. * 

12. But even so, if we give them electoral rights, it would be necessary 
'to have simple and clearly defined regulations. You cannot say that the 
sardars should form the electorate. We must have some regulations to have 
the representatives of these laboux'ers selected by themselves? — For people of 
this class, nomination is certainly preferable at this stage and also for another 
ten years. 

13. If there is no nomination, do you think it would be feasible to frame 
simple and clear regulations?—! think w« could adopt the mukhia system. 
The planting community themselves always do their best for these people. 
Every tea garden manager would try to help them to get their best repre- 
-sentative, 

14. Dr. AmhedJcar: What is the relationship of these sardars to the tea 
-garden workers? — ^In my district, the sardar is simply the person under 
^vhom the coolies work; He has no official position on the work itself. He 
gets a commission of a pice a day for every person under him. They are 
.all his own people. All labour is purely voluntary and has to be done by 
tlie people themselves. Their headman is really the sardar. 

15. There is practically very little identity of interest between the sardar 
and the actual worker, is it not? Because the sardar 'works on a commission 
system under Ae planter ? — The sardar is very often what we call the duffedar 
and also the headman. But the relationship between Iflm and the coolies 
is simply that of the head of a family. ^ We tvj to adopt as much as possible 

the same system in tea gardens as they have in Ohota Nagpur. 
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16. Supposing any question affecting labour interest arises in the Council, 
do you think the sarSar on the plantation would very faithfully represent the 
coolies elected on the system you suggest? — The sardar will represent their 
interests absolutely correctly because he is one of themselves. 

17. He would not take sides with the employers? — ^In regard to that you 
must remember that the relationship between the employees and the employer 
in a tea garden is different from the relationship of the employees and the 
employers in a jute mill. Our amenities in tea gardens are' fairly in 
advance of any place in India. 

18. The Chairman: How far away are these tea gardens? — 300 miles. 

19. Do you think they will be satisfied with nomination in the first place? 
—It will serve as a period of education for them. 

20. Is the sardar intelligent enough to take part in Legislative Council 
work? — ^I stated that they should nominate an educated sardar. Some of 
them, for instance, are in charge of factories. 

21. They will be able to satisfy the labourers? — Yes, because the sardar is 
one of themselves. 

22. Biwan Bahadur Ramamami Mudnliyar: lYould you call this abori- 
ginal labour depressed class? — ^The definition of depressed classes includes 
them, I believe, in this province. They are not normally depressed classes 
at all. They are not Hindus, they are animists. They are a pimple people 
of the countryside. They come under the technical definition of depressed 
classes. 

23. What is the difficulty about the children of these people attending 
the primary schools? — ^They are a little prejudiced. They have got cattle, 
goats and so on. They say Why should I send my boy to a school? He 
will* look after my cattle and bring his earnings to the family ”. This is how 
they argue. 

24. What facilities have the Government placed at their disposal in the 
way of opening Government schools for the purpose? — ^We have, of course, 
tea garden schools. We can’t go very far. If the Government of Bihar 
and Orissa comes to our aid we can go ahead. 

25. I thought this area was under the Bengal Government? — These people 
all come from Bihar and Orissa. They are aboriginals who have been brought 
in as coolies. Of course, we have our tea garden schools. 

26. Am I to understand that the education facilities are provided by 
the tea planters and not by the* Bengal Government? — ^Tbe tea garden 
schools are run on an elaborate system. We get aid from Government in 
many ways. We appoint our Managers and they are inspected by Govern- 
ment officers, and so on. 

**»»» **♦ 

27. Mr, Bose: About your coolies, is a majority of them non-resident or 
are they permanent residents of vour garden? — A very large majority are 
residents. A certain number go down to their country every year, 

28. If a verv large number are residents, can thev notl^ke their chance 
with the rest of the population of Jalpaiguri? — You have Q!^ remember that 
our tea garden labourers are entirely a separate people, ^ey are the 
Draons of Chota Nagpur and the people of the district would be, a lar^e 
majority of them, Bengali. It wouldi, mean that 250,000 people would oe 
represented by a man of another race. 

IV 2 a 
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29b B^t then if adult franchise is to be introdhced in the district, evei^ 
Bengali and every other resident of Jaljpaigiiri would come in. Could it 
not in the same way be introduced for Oraons and Mundas who have 
practically become Bengalis? — They are so backward a people. The ryot has 
advanced, but they are a very backward' people. I would' like to see them 
represented by their own people. 

30. Mr, Basu: I want to know whether you think that in the Legisla- 
tive Council questions will often arise which require the speeial representa- 
tion of tea labour? — should imagine^ in the future they may be more 
frequent than in the past. 

31. You said that there are 3,100 coolies in your garden? — In my own 
estate. 

32. How many Sardars have you got in that estate .P — About 40. 

33. Are the Sardars usually the blood relations of the people whom they 
control? — Yes. Very nearly always. 

34. The group of coolies who work under a Sardar usually have connection 
of some kind? — ^He is certainly the leading man of their family on the 
garden and often in the district as well. One man, for instance, comes from- 
Ohota Nagpur and under him he collects all the junior relatives of his own 
family. 

35. Then when he diesf is he usually succeeded by a member of the family? 
— Yes, practically always. The next leading member of the family usually 
success. 

36. So thft there is really no difference between the opinion of the Sardar 
and the group whom he controls?— They are the same. They are not, of 
coarse, tied to their Sardar. They can leave him and go to another, 

37. Generally there is the blood relationship.^ — Generally, and I should 
say the Sardar "is a true representatir^. 

38. Mr, McGluskie: If you have the group elections with the Mukhiya 
system, each garden will elect its own representative. There are several 
gardens in your district. Presumably each garden wiU send its own repr©^ 
sentative and eventually elect a member. You don’t anticipate any trouble 
in such an election? — The whole matter will take some time to organize. 

39. Supposing one garden representative is a Munda and another one 
an Oraon, what is going to happen then? 

The Chairman: What is the proposition? 

Mr, McGluskie: In the event of the group system being introduced, each 
garden will have to elect, presumably,^ its own representative and those 
representatives wHl elect their nominee. I was doubtful whether that would 
work. 

Bir J'ofin Keihr: That was not my suggestion — ^that each garden would 
elect one representative. My idea was to group all the labourers into groups 
of 20 or 30 and then each group would elect one man. I was wondering 
whether a beginning ^ould be made on those lines. 

40. The Chairman: Are there any electors among your coolies now? — ^Tliere 
are no electors at present. 

' 41. There is nQj)ody qualified in any tea garden under the present property 

qualifications 

42. If you lower the property qualification, it is conceivable that you 
may get dir^t voters from your tea garden labourers Our people have 
got property in the shape of cattle and so on and a few of them have land 
in the district. Still, they collect a considerable amount of money and go- 
down to Chota Nagpur, back to their own country and buy land there. 
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43. Under the existing franchise qualifications, is it possible to get a 
certain number of coolies exercising the vote by virtue of their landP— 
Outside the garden areas, I suppose, they would be qualified. 

44. Major Milner: Don’t any of them pay taxes? — No. 

45. The Sardars.P — No. 

46. The Chairman : Wlien they come to the district they bring their wives 
and families? — ^They bring their families. 


Memoranduom submitted by Maulvi SYED NAUSHER ALI^ MXtC.» 
Chairman* District Board* Jessore. 

Memorandum. 

I.— PROVINCIAL LEGISLATURE. 

Extension op peanchise and pbanohisb qualipioation. 

Adult suffrage should be the goal but the time is not yet. The family 
and not the individual is the unit in Bengal now. I would therefore 
suggest that there should be ohe vote for every household. This is a 
natural group and it has many advantages over any artificial group that 
may be suggested. In fact in my opinion it would be impossible to find 
out any suitable or sound principle of grouping the adults iif the present 
social and political condition of the country. Apart from the question of 
practical difficulties which, to my mind, seem to be almost insurmountable 
and ^ which will certainly be greater in a group system as suggested than 
if direct adult suffrage be adopted. The group system, to my mind, seems 
to be open to serious objections on principle. Any such artificial grouping 
is ojen to manipulation in a way that may reduce the majority into minority. 
For example in a locality where there are 60 adults, 22 of one political 
view and 38 of a different political view, in a group system of 20^ there 
may he 2 voters of the 22 and one only of the 38. My suggestion of 
one vote for every household has got a certitude which will be wanting in 
any other suggestion inasmuch as the list to household will appear from 
a public document namely the Assessment Registrar of Union Boards or of 
the Panchayati Unions. Even the suggestion of adult suffrage has not got 
this certitude inasmuch as this ascertainment of age, specially of women 
would be an almost impossible task in the present state of records relating 
to age. My suggestion would extend the franchise to over 10 per cent, 
of the population on the caiculatvn that an average family consists of 
8 to 10 persons. To effect this all that we have got to do is to delete the 
property qualification and the sex disqualification from the present qualifi- 
cation of voters for Union Boards and Local Boards. If the Committee 
considers property qualification a necessity the only qualification should 
be payment of union rate or choukidari tax of any amount and no other 
property qualification, i.e., cess which requires roving^ enquiry. Whatever 
qualification the Franchise Committee may he pleased to adopt I would very 
strongly urge upon the necessity of adopting a definite and certain quali- 
fication that may he ascertained by reference to a public document pre- 
pared in the usual course of business and so far as I can ^e the assessment 
list of union rate or choukidari tax is the only such publTy^cords. I am 
not in favour of any other qualification, educational or otherwise excepting 
the military service qualification for encouraging the militaiy service in 
this country. I am^in favour of one general franchise qualification for 
all and women must come on their own* strength and not on the strength of 
Iheir husbands. 
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Representation op Communities, Women, Laboue, Depressed Classes and> 

Special interests. 

I am in favour of Joint Electorate for all Indians for tlie simple reason 
that communal electorates hamper the growth of party on economic lines- 
and divide people with common interests into watertight compartments in 
consequence whereof the proletariat suffer and real demoracy is not intro- 
duced in the country. There are many other weighty reasons also. Com- 
munal electorates have been claimed on two grounds, namely (i) where 
votes are cast on communal lines a minority community has no chance of 
representation in the general electorate, (ii) where one community is so* 
much under the influence of another community as not to be in a position 
to exercise ^ their votes freely and independently. Now judged by these 
grounds it is apparent that the first ground does not hold good in the case 
of Mussulmans in Bengal. As to the second ground I know there are 
pemons who advance this ground. But I can say from my experience that 
this ground also does not hold good in the case of Mussulmans of this 
Province. What is wanting is not independence in the electors but leader- 
ship and organisation among the Mussalmans and these again are to a 
very great extent due to the existence of communal electorate for the 
Mussalmans which have made them lethargic. It may he urged that the 
very admission of mine that there is want of proper lead and organisation 
is a ground for the continuance of communal electorate for the Mussalmans. 
To this the simple answer is that it would be putting a premium on idleness 
and it does not stand to reason that a community should have preferential 
or special treatment simply because its leaders are idle. I am decidedly 
of opinion ttlat communal electorates for Mussalmans is not only not neces- 
sary but highly prejudicial to the interests of Mussalmans themselves. 

If communal electorate is necessary for any body it is necessary for the 
Europeans and the Depressed Classes. In the present political condition’ 
of the country the European interest will not be represented in any system 
of Joint Electorate because they are in a hopeless minority. Even reser- 
vation of seats will not be a suflScient safeguard inasmuch as the repre- 
sentatives in that case will not be real representatives of the Europeaijfc 
interest but mere creatures in the hands of the overwhelming majority of 
Indian electors. I am afraid any snch arrangement, if made, would be 
unfair and would defeat the very object. ^ But I am strongly^ opposed to 
special representation of any European special interest for the simple reason 
that their interest in this country is mainly commercial and even assuming 
that they have different interests I think all those will be properly re- 
presented by any European. If necesasry, the different interests may be taken 
into consideration in allotting seats to the Europeaxte. 

Next comes the questions of the Depi;essed Classes. They, in my opinion, 
deserve special treatment on both the grounds stated above. In a system 
of electorate where they have to contest with the advanced sections of the 
Hindus their case seems to be hopeless. Socially they are out-castes, 
educationally they are very backward, economically they are extremely 
poor and they are so bound by religious injunctions as not to be able to 
resist the dictates of caste-Hindus who are practically their masters. 
Add to this the agelong prejudice that the Depressed Classes are intended 
only to serve the higher classes or in other words their only rights consist 
in serving the higher castes. This idea has not yet died out and the 
"European members of tbe Committee may^ be surprised to learn that 
Depressed Cl a^jT students are refused admission to schools managed by 
caste-HinduS;.,'^ough aided from public funds and separa^ schools have 
got to be sta; ted for these Depressed Class students. The Kagmari Depr©?sed 
Class school^ in Jessore is an instance in point. In^. one instance I was 
much pained to know that the students of this school were not allowed 
access to a public meeting where I had the honour to be present and they 
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srere made to stand ^t a distance. Representation has also been made to 
me as Chairman, District Board, by Depressed Class people for the con- 
struction of sources of water supply for their use on the ground that the 
local caste-Hindus would not allow them to use their tanks though these 
tanks were open to all other communities. In these state of things it 
would be absurd to expect fair representation of the Depressed Classes in 
general electorate specially, if communal electorate be conceded to the 
Mussalmans, for in a system of Universal Joint Electorate there is a chance 
of their combination with the Mussalmans in view of their common interest. 
£n my opinion their claim for Separate Electorate stands first, if Separate 
Electorate is at all conceded to any class or community. 

In my opinion it would be desirable to have a few seats reserved for 
women. 

I am against all special constituencies : All their special interests will 
be fairly represented in a system of electorate as suggested above. It is 
apparent that agricultural labour will be more than fairly represented. As 
to industrial labour, there are very few labourers who have no homes and 
in the system suggested they will be fairly represented. 

THE FEDERAL LEGISLATURE. 

I am against an Upper Chamber, 


Memorandum submitted by Mauivi NUR AHMED^ M.A., BX., 
Chairman of the Municipality of Chittagong. 

I.— PROVINCIAL LEGISLATURE. 

1. Extension oe Franchise. 

* (/i) 1 consider that it would be feasible and advantageous to abolish all 
existing qualifications for voters and to extend a system of universal ma^ood 
adult suffrage as indicated in (/) confining the electorate for all constituen- 
cies to secondaries chosen by groups of primary voters. 

{i) In my humble opinion, union boards wherever they exist — the 
absence of the same the present panchayet area in the case of rural areas 
and wards in case of urban areas — should be sub-divided into groups of 500 
adult voters who will elect 10 secondary voters either from themselves or from 
the voters of the same union in the ^ard. Special officer appointed for the 
purpose or the circle officers in rural areas — ^the Chairman of the Municipality 
in urban areas may be charged with the duties of the framing the same, 

(j) In my humble opinion the persons to he chosen by the out groups to 
vote on their behalf for the election of members should possess educational 
qualifications so that they may cast their votes intelligently. At least 
they should be well versed in the vernacular of the disti’ict. 

I am for universal adult suffrage for man and woman. 


2. Franohisb qualification. 

(a) I do not see any serious disparity in the operation ot r*ae franchise 
qualification in Chittagong villages and town. ^ I 

(h) I strongly advocate that each community should be given a voting 
strength proportionate to its number. 1 suggest universal manhood adult 
suffrage as the only feasible means. 
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(c^, (<i), (e) I am against any sort of special qualification either property, 
educational, or military. Introduction of adult suffrage is the only sugges- 
tion that I can offer. 


3. WOjMBN shefeage. 

(a) (h) I advocate adult suffrage for women also. They should 

grouped separately as suggested in the case of males and should elect their 
own electors to vote in their behalf. These secondary voters should not 
possess any educational qualiffcation for ten years. 

4. Repeesentation of the Depressed Glasses. 

I am not in favour of reservation of seats for the depressed class. The 
introduction of adult suffrage would result in the increased representation 
of the depressed class. 


o. Representation of Labour. 

I am against any special constituency. Some seats may be reserved for 
five years for special representation of labour in selected areas in the 
general constituency. ^ 


II.— FEDERAL LEGISLATURE. 

6. Adlooation of seats. 

I do not agree to the proposed number of seats allocated to Bengal. In 
my opinion their number should be increased to 40 at least. 

(u) (5) I do not agree that the representation of British Indian 

Provinces in the Upper Chamber should be elected by the Provincial 
Legislature by single transferable vote. I suggest that in addition to the 
members all the members of the local bodies, such as Municipalities, District 
Boards or similar bodies in each province should be given right to vote 
in the election of members to the upper chamber. I think that the qualifiica- 
tion should be same for both the legislatures. 

(c) I have already indicated in answer to (j) in section I, how the voters 
would be grouped and how they would elect secondary electors. 

I offer the same suggestion in the case of Federal Legislature also. 


Hai A, C, BANERJEE Bahadur, Chairman, District Board, 
Birbhum. 


Mauivi NUR ^MED, Chairman, Chittagong Municipality. 
Mr. J. AHMED, Chairman, District Board, Chittagong. 
Mauivi SYED NAUSHER ALI, M.L.C., Chairman, District 


Board^cssore. 

1. The Gh^man: Are you, generally speaking, in favour of the exten* 

sion of the/rranchise? Now you have got about 3 per cent, and you will 
cover 10 jfar cent, by lowering the property qualification .P — (Mr. Nut 
Ahmed) : Yes. I am for universal s]?ffrage, adult suffrage for both men and 
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2. Supposing it was proved to you by experienced ministerial oiGBcers that 
io would not be practicable to extend the franchise to the whole of the 
population by direct election, would you be in favour of grouping them in 
gi’oups of, say, 20 and each group sending one man and thus giving them a 
share in the governnieut of the country ? — 1 am in favour of grouping. 

3. Would ypu be in favour of taking away the direct voters altogether 
and grouping the whole population or would you combine the tvo 
systems? — I am against a partly direct and partly indirect system. 

4. You would like all indirect? — am in favour of the group system. 

5. Grouping the whole population? — Yes. 

6. Primary voters and then secondary voters? — ^Yes, 

7. And having no direct voters at all? — No. 

8. Does any other witness want to say something else.P — (Mr. Fa^isliey 
Ali): So far as I am concerned, I have got my own views. My view is 

that the franchise should be extended and that the goal should be to 
introduce adult sulfrage as soon as possible, but the time has not yet come. 
There is political famine in the country. So, what I would suggest is that 
there should be one vote for every household and it will be very easy to 
work because we will have every household recorded'ln the assessment register 
01 * the Union Board register and this, I think, will produce voters to the 
extent of about 10 per cent, or a little more than that. ^ 

9. Who would cast the vote for the household? — One man nominated by 
that household. 

10. How would a household nominate a man? — ^That they would do 
amongst themselves. Under the existing qualifications for the franchise, 
for elections to the Local Board and Union Board, payment of Re. 1 
as «ess or Union Board rate is the condition and one undivided joint 
family has the option to nominate a member — adult male member. 3 
i^^ould say that the restriction with regard to the male may be excluded 
and the property qualification may he adopted. This will extend the 
franchise and the result would be that more than 10 per cent,, I think, 
would be enfranchised in this way. This will have an advantage over the 
group system in this way. That will be an artificial system whereas this 
is a natural system and to my mind that wdll be a very difficult and almost 
an impracticable system. Then there will be manipulation in the prepara- 
tion of the roll. There is one more reason that has induced me to recommend 
this. In this part of the country at least, I think, the headman represents 
the family. There are very few c^ses where a member of the family has 
got a different view, 

11. Is that so? — ^With the greatest respect to you, I would say that 
this is commonly so except in the highly cultured and enlightened families. 
There are very few such families compared with the vast millions of the 
masses. In the countiy we will scarcely find people living in the same family, 

I mean the same mess, and having different views, 

12. By what process does the family nominate its member? Would they 

have to go to the magistrate and say so. How would you know that this 
particular person is the representative of the joint The system is ■ 

this. The name of the member whose name appears assessment 

register is first included and if the family chooses they can bNQ,d in another 
name. That is the present system and it may be introduced thi| way. In a 
joint family, the family may he asked at the time of the preparation of the 
electoral roll to send tip their names. This may be very easily done. 

13. You object to the group system because you think that that is an 
artificial system ?— Because there would be room for manipulation. In the 
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present state of the educalaon of the country and the political famine it 
will not he wise to introduce that system. Those few who are more intelligent' 
will have the voice. 

■»*«•*•***# 

14. Mr. Nur Ahmed, your scheme will not be disfavoured by those who 
have got a right to vote now? — don^t think so. They will get the right 
to elect one voter at least. 

, 15. I want to ask another question. In the Municipality where you are 

the Chairman how would you devise this group system? How wo^d you 
give a vote to them? Could you give us the procedure for the formation 
of the group? — In the municipality every ward can be divided into so many 
groups ^ There is no difBiculty. 

16. How will you i)lac6 your groups? By streets or will you take so 
many houses? — By numbers. 

17. Will you have men and women joined together .P — Separately grouped. 

18. And the election to the group would be by means of the ballot or 
open? — For women I am in favour of voting by post. 

19. In the case of m^n? — Ballot vote. 

20. And who should preside at the election? — In the case of men there 
is the Circle Officer j or a leading non-official. 

21. And «fvomen can act as presiding officers in the case of women? — 
They can as they do now. 

22. May I ask what will be the opinion of all those who will lose this 
right of direct voting by the introduction of the group system? I mean 
what will be the feeling of those people who at present enjoy the right of 
direct voting, if the group system were introduced — (Syed Nausher AJ^: I 
am not in favour of this system, and think we should have direct voting, 

23. Supposing it was not so, what do you think would be the opiniop 
of those who have got the right and lose it? Do you think they will be 
very much dissatisfied? — Just at present we have almost in all cases one 
voter in a family, so that in the group system they would have nothing 
to object to. 

24. In the case of those who have not? — ^The number will be very few. 
I don’t think there will be any difficulty. They will not feel any incon- 
venience. 

25. Are yon in favour of the group system? — (Maulvi Nur Ahmed): Yes, 
if adult suffrage is introduced. Pendif^ the introduction of that system, 
property qualification should be enforced. 

26. Every man who pays a tax should he a voter ? — ^Yes. 

27. You know the municipal law that anybody who pays a tax for a 
holding becomes a ratepayer and has the right to vote ? — He does not become 
a ratepayer. Only -^ose who pay municipal rates up to Bs. 1-8. 

28. That is the existing municipal qualification, anybody who pays muni- 
cipal rates becomes a voter. Is that not going to bring in any man who 

^ is the owner of a holding, even if he is a small holder ? — In that case there 
must he provisimi» for a joint family. Say there are 4 members in a family, 
who pay ratesjjr 6 annas, they will all become voters. 

29. In thlT municipality it is anyone who pays rates, even one anna?-* 

Yes. h 

30. Do you think it will be possible to give effect to the group system 
in the villages as a practical proposition ? — ^Yes, in this way that these voters 
need not be on the electoral roll; they will be secondaries. 
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31. How will you elect the secondaries? — There are Union Boards, There 
are village school teachers whom we can rely on. 

32. How will you form your groups in the villages.^ — I would prefer about 
2S. 

33. How are you going to choose who is going to be in the group ? — Every 
adult. 

34. There will be different groups, A, B, C, D. How are you going to 
say who is to be in group A, for instance? — ^Every adult member. There is 
something like the purah system in vogue, the mohalla system. In the towns 
and villages they have also got the sama^ as it is called. The samaj may be 
taken as a unit. 

35. Would you group women separately? — Yes. 

36. The Honshu Bijoy (Prasad Singh Boy: I take it that you are the 
Secretary of one of the Associations which exists for the improvement and 
education of women? What is your idea of franchising women? — (Bai 
Bahadur A. 0. Banerjee) : Just in the same way as it has been extended 
to men. 

37. On property qualification.^ — ^What will be the basis in the future 
constitution it will b© very difficult to say. 

38. What is your suggestion? — ^In our country as you know properties 
dij not belong primarily to the women. They belong to men and at times 
to women. Those women who have property have their votes ^already, but 
some such system should be devised which will give all adult women a vote. 
If we have it for all adult men there is no reason why we should not have 
it for women also.' 

39. In the rural area will they be able to exercise that vote.P — Yes. 

40. What arrangements would you make for polling? — ^There may be 
separate centres for recording their votes, but no other arrangement is 
required to be made. Most of them do not observe purdah now-a-days. 

'9 

41. How will candidates approach the voters? — That will be the look 
out of the candidates. If women be given the right of voting they wiU 
understand what the right of voting means, and she can be approached 
through one of the men of the family. The candidate will say I want to 
see Mrs. so and so or Miss so and so 

42. Mr. Bose: Supposing you are a candidate and there are many women 
voters in that constituency, do you think it will be practicable for you 
to approach these women? — It would be quite practicable lor me to approach 
a large majority of them, if not all. 

43. Even in the rural areas? — It is easier in the rural areas than in the 
towns. 

44. Then why do you suggest separate polling stations lor women? — ^Por 
the convenience of the women, not for any other reason, 

45. The Eon^Ue Khawaja Nazimr-ud-Din: You do n<5t approve of women 
getting votes through their husbands? — {Mr. Nur Ahmed): How can they 
possibly get it? 

46. I mean that the wife of any man who is a voter% should also be a 
voter? — Siiflply for the reason of being the man’s wife? I never gave a 
thought to it and cannot say anything about it. 

47. Supposing there was this suggestion? You would not approve of it? — 
As a woman she would have her own vote quite irrespective of being a 
wife. 
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48. Supposing we don’t get adult suffrage, and some sort of property 
qualification is enforced, how would you bring in more 'women, especially in 
the case of Hindus who have no property — You mean unless the -wife of a 
husband is given the right of voting? The more the sweeter. I shall he 
very pleased if she gets the vote. 

49. You don’t apprehend that if you do that it will be doubling the 
vote of the men without ill effects on the franchise or on the electorate? 
Supposing a woman gets the vote through her husband, don’t you thinh 
it will really mean doubling the vote of the man? — don’t care. If I think 
that every man or woman should have the vote it does not matter whether 
she gets it through her husband, brother or God. 

50. You said you -wanted separate groups for women. Do you mean 
that these separate groups should only vote for women, or can they vote 
for male candidates? — For male candidates. 

51. Mr. Basu: Mr. Ahmed, do you agree with me that if we had this 
indirect system it would to a very great extent eliminate the difficultietJ 
of separate electorates.^ — We are not jirej^ared to answer that question. 

52. Sir Muhammad Yahuh: May I ask whether the answers you have 
given are the opinions of your respective Boards or are your individual 
opinions? — Our indmduS,! opinions, but I think we are in general agreement 
with our people. 

53. Did^ou discuss these questions at a meeting of your Board and get 
the mandate of your Board? — ^No, we were not asked to do it either. 

54. May I ask the Muslim members here whether they would like the 
Muslims to he grouped with the non-Muslims, or would they like separate 
groiips.P — (Mr. J. Ahmed): I am a supporter of the joint electorate. 

(Mr, Na'iisher Ali): There is no question of grouping Hindus and Muham- 
madans together. 

(Mr. Nut Ahmed): Provided adult suffrage is introduced, I am for joiirt 
electorates. 

55. If it is not introduced? — I am for joint electorates, but I think the 
franchise should be lowered. 

56. If not done, then what ? — I am not then in favour of joint electorates. 

57. What would you like then? — Separate electorates. 

(Mr. J. Ahmed): I am in favour of separate electorates if adult suffrage 
is introduced. ^ 

(Mr. Nausher Ali): I am in favour of joint electorates. 

58. Mr. Boy Chaudhuri: May I enquire if there are any members of the 
depressed classes on the district board? — ^One. 

59. When were they appointed? — 1 think four years ago. 

60. I mean on the staff of the district hoard? — ^Yes, recently. 

61. There was none before that?- — ^No. 

62. Have you ever appointed any medical officer from the depressed 
classes? — I have. 

63. Did you k^ve any trouble about them ? — I had a great deal of trouble 
in posting theydf. Wherever I wanted to post them the caste Hindus objected. 
In one case jT had to transfer a man and put him in a certain place where 
there was preponderance of Muhammadaus. Recently another man was 
posted to a certain place and the cas-be Hindus resigned from the membership 
of the committee. 
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Memorandum submitted by Mr. DAVID EZRA^ Calcutta. 

I have the honou? to enclose for the information of the members of, yonr 
Committee copy of a Memorial submitted by me on behalf of the Jewish 
Community of Calcutta to the Chief Secretary to the Governnienti of Bengal 
on the 20tli August 1929 for transmission to His Excellency the Viceroy and 
Governor General of India in Council. 

The necessary action by the Government of India in regard to this matter 
still remains in abeyance pending settlement of other important problems 
connected with the future constitution of India. 

ASj however, the Memorial involves the Franchise question, I take the 
opportunity of placing the subject before the notice of your Committee in 
the expectation that it may receive the favourable consideration necessary 
to the redress of our grievance. 

I would state for the information of your Committee that the Memorial- 
ists who represent the British section of the Jewish Community of Calcutta 
consider it imperative that their political status should be equitably estab- 
lished by the Government of India on a Racial basis, and that their Race 
entitles them to be officially attached to the political group representing 
the “ White ’’ races domiciled in India known as the European ’’ group 
regardless of the present limitation to descent from a European country. 

Memorial dated the 20th August 1929, submitted rby the Jewish Community 
of Calcutta, To His Excellency The Bight Honourable The Viscount 
Goschen of Lawkhurst, G.GJ,E., G.B.E., V.D,, Viceroy and Acting 
Cover nor ‘•General of India in Council, ^ 

1. Your Memorialists comprise amongst them the elders and leaders of 
the Jewish Community of Calcutta, being all natural born British subjects. 

2. The Community that your Memorialists represent belongs in common 
witb the other Jewisb Communities domiciled in British India t^o that section 
of Jewry known as Sephardim, who are the descendants of the Spanish and 
Portuguese Jews, who migrated during the Spanish Inquisition among other 
’places to pre-war Asiatic Turkey and is distinct from the Community known 
as the Beii-Israelite Community of the Bombay Presidency. 

The Community is composed of two sections: one being mostly foreign 
born, who with, their families have retained their foreign habits and not 
yet adopted British standards of living ; the other being natural born British 
subjects — ^mostly for several generations, who have been educated and live 
in the British style. 

3. Your Memorialists approach Your Excellency with this Memorial for 

redress of a grievance touching their status as affected by the Bengal Elec- 
toral Buies, 1926. * 

4. The Bengal Electoral Buies, 1926, now in force provide, apart from 
special constituencies, certain general constituencies for elected members as 
specified in Schedule 1 of the said Buies; such constituencies being divided 
into four groups, viz., Mahommedan, Non-Mahommedan, Anglo-Indian, and 
European, and defined in Schedule 2 of the said Buies. 

5. Your Memorialists^ Community being Non-Indian, and neither com- 

plying with the Anglo-Indian definition by reason of the purity of its race, 
nor being embraced by the European definition as laid down in Clause 1 of 
the said Schedule 2, possesses no legal status except by b^ing drawn within? 
the scope of the Non-Mahommedan definition as provided t>y Clause 2 of the 
said Schedule, X 

6. Your IMemoria^j-sts’ Community has always kept aloof froi^ all political 
agitations in this country, because of its unswerving loyalty io the British 
Crown, its keen appreciation of the blessings of an enlightened and liberal 
Government, and its respect for law and constituted authority. 
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7. Your Memorialists, however, feel strongly in common with all other 
loyal fellow citizens the growing necessity of participatfhg in the politics of 
this country as a support to Government no less than as a measure of self- 
protection in these times of political unrest, and regard it as an undeserved 
hardship that the franchise legally allowed to them is rendered sterile by 
reason of the difference of their political views to those generally held by 
the Electorate of Non-Mahommedan constituencies in Bengal. 

8. Although your Memorialists’ Community, owing to the smallness of its 
numbers, constitutes a Minority in the country, it nevertheless represents con- 
siderable interests in Landholdings, Commerce, Trades and Professions in 
India. 

9. Your Memorialists would draw attention to the fact that their brethren 
domiciled in the United Kingdom of Great Britain and in other parts of the 
British Empire, are subject to no Political, Communal or Social disabilities 
although they do not conform to the definition laid down in Clause 1, Sche- 
dule 2, as aforesaid, that they enjoy full civic rights, and live in harmony 
with their fellow subjects and that many of their number have settled down 
permanently in England, and some have occupied public positions and entered 
Parliament. 

10. Your Memorialists respectfully submit that they, by reason of their 
race, their ancient culture and traditions, and the similarity of their position, 
to that of the rest of British Jewry in the British Empire, their mode of life 
and ideals to those of the £ommunity defined in the said Clause 1, Schedule 2, 
are allied to the aforesaid European Group, and deserve the same civic status 
and rights. 

Your Menforialists therefore pray; — 

That Your Excellency in Council may be graciously pleased to favourably 
consider the premises aforesaid and be pleased — in the coming Reforms — to 
extend the scope of the definition of a European in Clause 1, Schedule 2, of 
the Bengal Electoral Rules, 1926 by the inclusion of all natural horn British 
subjects of the Jewish Community living in the European style and domioiled 
in Bengal, and as in duty bound your Memorialists shall ever pray. 
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I.— PROVINCIAL LEGISLATURE. 

1. Extension oe ebanchise. 

(a) In my opinion the existing franchise for the Provincial Legislature 
could be extended so as to include about 10 per cent, of the popuJation in 
the electoral roll, if the present property qualifications are lowered by 25 
per cent. I would also recommend that every person who has passed the 
Vernacular Final Examination or any other equivalent examination should 
have the right of vote. 

(5) In my opinion even the existing electorate is not quite capable of 
casting an intelligent vote and the proposed electorate is much less likely 
to be intelligent or independent. 

(c) If the electorate does not exceed 10 per cent, of the population I 
would answer the question in the affirmative. 

(d) As Indian masses are still uneducated I don^t think it is possible 
to have an independent or intelligent electorate unless it is decided to have 
only the highly educated and men of subsistence on the rolls. But I am 
afraid if this suggestion is adopted the number of voters will go down to 
an objectionable extent. 

(e) I am not in favour of enlarging the electoral roll beyond the 10 
per cent, limit. 

(/) I am strongly opposed to the group system for following 

reasons : — 

(1) This system is unworkable as it would mean millions of elections 

in this country. 

(2) This system besides being cumbersome is not likely to improve the 

electorate. 

(S) Elections in this country are already very expensive and this 
system will make them still more costly. 

(4) This system involves an indirect method^ of election which is likel.y 
to be useless because the group consisting of illiterate men is 
not likely to feel any responsibility. 

(q) In view of the foregoing answer this question does not arise. 

(h) In view of my answer to question (/) this question does not arise. 

(i) & (f) Does not arise. 


2. Fbanchise qtjameications. 

(a) In my opinion only those persons should have a right of vote who 
possess some property or who are sufficiently intelligent and independent 
to form an honest opinion. Such persons are always to be found m greater 
numbers in urban areas than in villages. The disparity is bound to exist 
until all our masses are educated. 

(b) I am not in favour of the proposal as embodied in this qnestion. 
But in my opinion haclavard communities and minori^es are entit ed to 
special protection. The qnestion of protection m tps 

arise if the separate electorates are maintained. It wih only arise if 
joint electorates are introduced. 

( 109 ) 
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(c)pYes. I would not include the temporai’y occupation of agricultural 
land in the definition of ‘^property In my opinion the existing property 
qualifications are suitable. 

id) Yes. Vernacular Final and other equivalent qualifications may be 
prescribed. 


3. Women’s sueprage 

(a) I am not in favour of prescribing any special qualification for women 
‘simply with a view to increasing their number on the rolls. 

(h) As I am opposed to group system I do not propose to answer this 
-question. 

(c) I would recommend that women should be co-opted as members to 
the extent of 2 per c-ent. if they have not been able to join the Legislature 
■by means of election to this extent. 

4. Hepresentation op the depressed classes. 

^ I would use the term backward ” in place of depressed ”, which in my 
opinion is a dubious word. If the term depi'essed is strictly interpreted it is 
possible to argue that none except the untouchables ” fall under that 
category. Justice demands that every backward class irrespective of religion 
or caste should be protected. I would call the following communities back- 
ward : 

All untouchable classes and Kisans, Kachis, Bhurjis, Kurmis, Dhobis and 
other similar 4)ackward classes. 

In my opinion they cannot secure representatives of their own choice in 
the general electorate. In my opinion some seats should be reserved for 
“them. 


5. Representation op labour. 

I have already proposed that some seats be reserved for depressed or back- 
ward classesj which include labourer’s community. I will therefore abstain 
from recommending any special representation for labour. I am in favour 
of giving special seats to University, Commerce, Industry, Europeans and 
landholders. 
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LUCKNOW. 

Dated 19th March, 1932. 


Peesent : 

All siejmbers of the Indian Franchise Committee, except Sir Zulfliqar Ali 
Khan, and all members of the United Provinces Provincial Franchise 
Committee. 


Nawabzada LIAQAT ALI KHAN, M.L.C0 Representing the Muslim 
Khan Bahadur Mauivi MUHAMMAD Y members of the U. P. 
FAZL-UR^RAHMAN KHAN, MX.C J L^islative Council. 

1. The Chairman: Mr. Liaqat Ali Khan, have you seen the memorandum 
put in on behalf of the Muslims ? — (Naivahzada Liaqat Ali Khan) : I have seen 
the memorandum put in by Khan Bahadur Fazl-ar-Rahman Khan. Unfor- 
tunately we differ in our views in respect of some replies given there. I have- 
sent in no memorandum, 

2. Do you appear in a representative capacity? — We are here as Mnslim 
members of the Council. All the Muslim members of the Council hold the 
views that we do between us. 

Bai Bajeshivar Bali: We sent the questionnaire to a number of Muslim 
Associations, but none of them replied. One reply we received was to the 
eff-«ct that the Muslims were not prepared to submit any memorandum unless 
the Muslim demand was satisfied. In such circumstances we thought the 
best thing to do was to ask some Muslim members of the Legislative Council 
to appear before us. 

3. The Chairman : Mr. Liaqat Ali Khan, you are in favour of extending 
the electorate to 10 per cent, of the population? — ^We are in favour of extend- 
ing the electorate, but I do not think that we should willy-nilly have 10 per 
cent. We should see who are the most suitable people to be given the fran- 
chise and then, whether it is 10 per cent, or 15 per cent., give them the vote. 
It does not matter even if the percentage falls below 10. We must not 
necessarily lower the qualifications to get 10 per cent. 

4. On what principle would you,, extend the franchise? — On property quali- 
fication and educational qualification. We are in favour of lowering^ the 
present property qualification by about 50 per cent. That is to say, if a 
tenant is paying Bs. 50 as rent only when he will be qualified to come on the 
roll, the amount should be reduced to Rs. 25. In the same way if a zamindar 
is paying Rs. 25 as revenue which is the present qualification for the vote, it 
should be lowered to about Rs. 12-8. Persons in urban areas who are paying 
a rent of Rs. 3 a month are enfranchised. We are 'in favour of reducing, 
it to Re. 1-8. 

5. Roughly you are for halving the qualifications? — ^Yes. 

6. You have no idea as to what electorate it will pr<!^iuc6? — It will give 
about double the present electorate. 

7. That is a supposition? — Yes, we have not collected any figures on the 
point. We would further give the vote to every adult who has passed the- 
vernacular final examination or any other examination equivalent to it. 

8. I see that you are against the gronp system which is one way of bringing 
the rest of the population into the picture ? — We are : and if yon will allow* 
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him, my friend Khan Bahadur Fazl-nr-Rahman Khan will answer yon on 
that point. | 

9. Assuming that yon are against it, how will you propose to bring the 
franchise within the reach of the balance of the population which will not be 
affected by your reduction of the qualifications for franchise ? — (Khan Bahadur 
FazUur -Rahman Khan) : We do not think it necessary. We have laid down 
definite qualifications for voters and we want that the right to vote should be 
given only to those persons who are capable of casting an intelligent vote. 

10. Do you think that the test of intelligence is property qualification or 
half the existing other qualifications? — To some extent property qualification 
makes a man capable of casting an intelligent vote, because he has some stake 
in the country and also business experience. We have also recommended 
educational qualifications. Certainly those persons will be in a better position 
to exercise the franchise. 

11. I am not speaking of people who might be qualified. I am thinking of 
the persons who may not be qualified under these stipulations .P — In the first 
place, they have no stake in the country and secondly they are not capable of 
casting an intelligent vote. Therefore, no right of vote should be given to 
them at present. 

12. You have got to explain why you are against the group system? — I 
have given some reasons in my memorandum. 


13. As re^rds the franchise for women, your proposal will, in your opi- , 
nion, double the general electorate. How many women electors do you think 
there will be under your proposal? — (Nawabzada Liaqat Ali Khan) : In the 
•case of the women electorate we will lower the educational qualification stiU 
further. 

14. Will you also lower literacy qualifications? — Any woman who can iread 
and write should be given the vote. 

15. You have no idea as to what number of women will come on the roll in*, 
that way ? — We have no figures. 

16. Do you reserve a considerable proportion, say a quarter, or a third, to 
women? — About 25 per cent, of the electorate may be reserved for women 

17. It has often been stated about some provinces, and especially aboutj ztie 
Muslim population, that women will not go to the poll unless special arrange- 
ments and separate polling booths are made for them.’ There are others, on 
the other hand, who say that if there are considerable number of women on 
the roll, the inducement of the candidate and the husbands of the voters and 
so on would get them to go to the poll provided there is a woman polling 
officer somewhere in the building though not necessarily in a separate polling 
booth? What is the position of the Muslim women in this province? — I think 
for some time to come we will have to arrange for separate polling booths. 

18. You mean completely purdah polling booths? — ^Yes, purdah polling 
booths. 

19. You recognise the administrative difficulty in providing separate poll- 
ing booths for the whole area? No doubt it may be easy in a thickly popu- 
lated area, but if you double the total number of polling booths, to find the 
necessary number of women polling oifficers would be difficult? — It is rather 
difficult ; but I do Hot think it is impracticable. I think it can be worked. 

20. Would you like to see about a quarter of the electorate consist of 
women ? — ^Yes. 

21. Mr. Bikhole : In your representation, Khan Bahadur, you state that 
as you have proposed to reserve some'i^ats for depressed or b?ickward classes, 
-you do not propose to reserve seats for labour? — ^Yes. 
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22. At the same time you want special seats to be reserved for commerce, 
industries and landholders? — ^Yes. 

23. Commerce comes under general constituency and yet you reserve seats 
for them? — Yes. 

24. Why? — Taking into consideration the stake which they have in the 
country. 

25. Do you mean to say that labourers have no stake in the country? — 
Not so much as the landholders. 

26. Why? — Because the labourers’ stake in the country is only with regard 
to the property they handle. 

****«•*♦ 


27. Diwan Bahadur Bamaswami Mudaliyar : You are in £. our of giving 

representation to the landholders? — Yes. 

28. I want to know what in your opinion would be fair representation of 
landholders^ interests in a house consisting of, say, 100 members? — I will give 
them 10 per cent, seats. 

29. Will you give them the privilege of contesting seats in the general 
constituencies ? — Yes. 

30. You do not think that there is a likelihood' of a very large number of 
landholders coming in through the general constituencies? — ^They will come in 
like that only for five or six years. 

* « * * ♦ # 


31. You say, even the existing electorate is not capable of casting an intel- 
ligent vote? — (Khan Bahadur FazUur-Rahman Khan): That is my memoran- 
dum. 

32. You are an elected member of the Legislative Council?— Yes. 

^33. That is your personal experience of your own electorates^ — T think my 
electorate is more intelligent than the majority of the electorates (laughter). 

^ 34. What other electorate have you had experience of?— I have had ex- 

perience of district board elections. 

35. You admit then that the council electorate is intelligent ?--43ouneil 
electorate is more intelligent than the district board electorate; but I do not 
think it is up to the mark. 

36. Perhaps, it may not be up to the mark! Is it intelligent enough for 
the purpose ? — (Nawahzada Liaqat Ali Khan): Here I niay point out that 
that is mv friend’s personal opinion. Tt is not necessarily the opinion or tne 
majority of the Muslim members of, the Council. 

37. So, you think, Mr. Khan, that the electorate is intelligent enough?— 
Yes if vou take all the circumstances into consideration. T think when my 
friend was talking of this, he was comparing the electorate of India with 
the electorate of European countries where it is certainly more intelligent. 

^ ^ ^ * 

38. Mr. Chinfawani : When you stated that European electorates are more 
intelligent than Indian electorates, yon only 

council electorates are more intelligent than the local board electorates? ^ 
(Khan Boha'hir Fnziil-vr-Bnhmav Khan): Yes. » _ ..... 

39 You do not think that the electorate of Shajehanpnr is more intelli- 
gent than the other electorates?— Certainly not. 

40. Yon have suggested just now that yon tiling a house consisting 

of 100 members, 10 seats might he allotted to landholders?— \es. 

41. At present yon know that the special landholders’ electorate elects only 
6 members out of 123? — Yes. 
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42. And, as at present, you will allow the landholders unrestricted right to 
participate in general electorates? — In the first place this council does not 
consist of 123 elected members. 23, I believe, are nominated members. So, 
the present council consists of only 100 elected members. In this council 
they have six seats, but it is not sufficient seeing that they are not well 
represented. 

43. You think that the present representation of zamindars in the council, 
mz,, six seats out of 100, plus participation in the general electorate is inade- 
quate.^ — ^Yes, inadequate. 

44. You want to give increased representation to them? — Yes. 

45. And, at the same time, allow them the right of participation in the 
general electorates as at present? — ^Yes. 

46. You are aware that the special landholders’ electorate is restricted to 
the taiukdars of Oudh who are not more than 300 in number and to^ those 
landholders of Agra who pay Rs. 5,000 or more as land revenue? — Yes. I 
think more seats were allowed to the taiukdars of Oudh because they were 
looked upon as important persons. 

47. You are aware that the present landholders’ special electorate is res- 
tricted to the taiukdars of Oudh and that not a single zamindar, whatever 
may be his status, whateter the amount of land revenue he pays, has a 
place in that special electorate? — I am aware of it. 

48. And a talukdar, although his annual income may be Es. 100, finds a 
place in the special electorate? — Yes. 

49. In the case of the zamindars of Agra, only those who pay Es. 5,000 
or more as land revenue are included in that special electorate? — ^I have 
lowered the qualification from Es. 5,000 to Es. 3,000 in the Agra province. 

60. Will you lay down a qualification to enable the landholders of Oudh 
who are not' taiukdars to come into the special electorate ? — I think thpse 
landholders of Oudh who are not taiukdars can have a special constituency. I 
will give them a special constituency. 

61. And you will impose the same limit of Es. 3,000? — ^Yes. 

52. How will you distribute the seats among them all, among these special 
constituencies? — I will give 5 to Agra and 5 to Oudh. 

53. How will you distribute the 5 seats in Oudh between the taiukdars and 
the non-talukdars?— I will give three seats to taiukdars and 2 to those land- 
holders who are not taiukdars. 

54. When you say 5 to Agra and 5 to Oudh, I hope you have taken note 
of the fact that there are zamindars only in 12 districts? — ^Yes. 

^ * * 

55. Have you any proposal to make with regard to sub-tenants? — Mq>j I 
know what you mean by sub-tenants? 

56. In the qualification now prescribed a tenant who pays Es. 15 as rent 
to the landlord is included. All tenants are not cultivating tenants; they 
»-ubIet their lands. Ai^ the sub-tenants included in the present categoi^-? — 
They are not. 

57 Would you make any provision to bring them in?— I would not. * * * 
(IS^axokhzada Liaqat Ali Khan): May I say a word about it? Provided there 
is no administrative difficulty I would certainly give a vote to the sub-tenant 
if he fulfils other qualifications. 

58. Lord Liiffenn: Do you agree that the depressed classes are weak in 
number and, Iwdiether intdligent or unintelligent, require representation in 
the Council ?-“Yes. I think some sort of representation should be allowed 
to them. 
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59. Mr. Butler: do you fix ten per cent, as the figure ? — \ Rave, 

given the qualifications , and any number of voters that answer those quali- 
fications should be enrolled. 

60. You think they should be intelligent? — I have stated that property 
qualifications should be lowered and educational qualifications should be 
added. In that way we will have from 10 to 12 per cent. 

61. How do you arrive at that figure by lowering the qualification? — In 
my memorandum I said 25 per cent. But now I think I should change my 
opinion. The property qualifications should be lowered by 50 per cent. This • 
will materially increase the number of voters. 

62. What has caused you to change that opinion? — Because if it is lowered 
only by 25 per cent., I think we will have only a very small increase in 
the present electorate. 

63. Sir Muhammad Yahub: Do you think that if the electorate is to be en- 
larged to 10 per cent., it will be administratively convenient? — It will not 
be convenient, but at the same time, it will not be unmanageable. AdminiS' 
tratively it will be manageable, though somewhat inconvenient. 

64. In the United Provinces you have the system of identification of each 
voter? — Yes. But in some districts only the illiterate voters are identified. 

65. Do you think it is necessary that each and every voter should be 
identified? — In my opinion, he must be. Otherwise, great fraud is possible. 

* * # ^ 

66. Could you tell me if in the United Provinces any women of respectable 
families would use their right of vote to a large extent? — No. They will not 
use it for the present. But it is possible that times will change, and in future 
they may use their right. 

67. So at present you think that by giving the right of vote to a large 
number of women, we will be wasting the franchise on that section of the 

^ community which will not use it mostly ? — ^Yes, for the present. 

68. The Hon^hle Mary Pichford: May we know if the other witness agrees 
with this view? — (Naivabzada Liaqat Ali Khan): I do not agree with that 
view. 

69. Sir Muhammad Yahub: What is your opinion about having a second 
chamber in the United Provinces? — (Khan Bahadur FazUur -Rahman Khan) 

I think we should have one. 

70. If you have a second chamber in the United Provinces, will you also 
enlarge the electorate of the Council to the same extent as you enlarge the 
number of voters for the second chamber? — ^No, I will recommend a separate 
electorate for the second chamber, and, in my opinion, the qualifications 
prescribed for the electors of the Council of State should be the qualifications 
of the voters for the second chamber. 

71. What is your opinion? (Addressing Nawabzada Liaqat Ali Kb an) — 
I am in favour of giving the United Provinces a seemed chamber, with sepa- 
rate qualifications, 

72. Have you also considered the question of the Upper Chamber in the 
Federal Legislature?— We have not considered it very seriously because it 
does not concern us directly. But there should be an Up^er Chamber in the 
Federal Legislature also. 

73. And what should be the electorate for that? — Election to the second 
chamber should be b^^ means of the single transferable vote thr^ough the local 
Legislative Councils. 
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74# You want to make the local Legislative Council the electorate for the 
Federal Upper Chamber? — Yes. 

75. If, as my friend Khan Bahadur Fazl-ur-Rahman Khan considers, with 
enlarged electorate we shall expect that the members of the Local Council will 
not be quite up-to-date, do you think that that electorate will be a desirable 
electorate for the Upper Chamber? — I do not quite agree with the views of 
my friend. I think he put it in a negative form. What he meant was that 
they (members in enlarged electorates) would be as good as the present 
members are. If the present members have been able to carry on the govern- 
ment for the last twelve ‘years, I do not see any reason why they wiU not be 
able to carry it on in future. 

76. Do you think it safer to leave the Upper Federal Chamber only to the 
members of the Council? — (Both) That is my view. 

77. Mrs. Buhbarayan: If proper facilities for recording their votes are 
afforded, the Muslim women will use their franchise? — For the present they 
will not. 

78. Even if proper facilities are given ? — (Khan Bahadur F a zul-ur -Rahman 
Khan) : No. That is my personal view. 

79. Have you had any experience of it? — There are some women on the 
present rolls, but my experience has always been that they never come to the 
booths and never give theii; votes. 

80. Where they had special polling booths? — ^At present special polling 
booths do not exist. It is possible that if there be special arrangements they 
may come. But it will take sufficiently long time. 

81. Then you recommend that women ^should be co-opted as members to 
the extent of 2 per cent., if they are not able to come into the Legislature 
by election. Don’t you think that 2 per cent, is too small a number and 5 
per cent, would be better for women to make their influence felt? — I think 2 
per cent, is quite sufficient because, if you reserve seats for women up tp 5 
per cent., very few w^omen v/ill try to come through the general electorates. 
It is to be noted that all the joint electorates are open to women. 

#♦»* * * 

82. Mrs. Bubbarayan: Would you restrict co-option only to those women 
who were candidates in the joint election, or would you give it to any woman 
ordinarily qualified? — To any one. 

83. The Hon'ble Mary Pichford: In the memorandum you say you are not 
'in favour of any special qualification for women simply to increase their num- 
ber on the roll, and in answer to the Chairman your colleague said that he 
was in favour of increasing the women’s electorate so that it was roughly 
25 per cent, of the men. Now if you h^d the same qualification for men 
and women the number of women "would not be 25 per cent. ; it would be 10 
per cent, or less. Under those circumstances would you still object to having 
some other qualification say, for instance, what has been suggested, that wives 
of some of the men voters should be qualified to vote? — (Nawabzada Liaqat 
All Khan): My objection to that is, first, that polygamy is prevalent in 
this country and I do •not think that there should be friction in a household 
if one wife is given the vote and the other is left out. The life of the hus- 
band would be very uncomfortable. 


84. Sir John Kerr: You said there would be no difficulty in getting ladies 
to attend the polling booths to help women voters. What sort of women are 
you contemplating? — School mistresses, lady doctors; ladies outside purdah 
who can read and -write could be emploj^ed as returning officers. 
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85. In one district are there many ladies of that kind? — donH say it 
will not be difficult, but it will not be impracticable. 

******* * 

86. Mrs, Srivastava: You say that you have already proposed that some 
seats should be reserved for the backward classes which will bring in the labour 
community. All labourers are not in the category of backward classes; you 
will find Kshatriyas, Kayasths, Aioslems, Christians, all classes? — By “de- 
pressed and backward classes ’’ I think my friend means those who are eco- 
nomically and socially backward. That would meet the point you have raised. 

******* * 

87. Pandit PLirday Nath Kunzru: Bo you know that the Simon Commis- 
sion has estimated that in the United Provinces Legislative Council, which 
consists of 100 elected members, there are 45 men of the landlord class? 
There is a great difference between those landholders who are returned from 
a general constituency and those who are returned by zamindar constituencies. 
Those who are returned by general constituencies may be zamindars but they 
can never stick to the interests of zamindars ■ as a class in preference to the 
interests of the electorate. 

88. Since 1921 up to the present time has there been a single occasion 
when landlords elected by a general constituency have differed in any matter 
from a landlord elected by a special constituency ?-— Yes, there was a great 
controversy in connection with the Agra Tenancy Bill. 

89. You said you wanted the members of the Upper Chamber in the 
Federal House to be elected through the Provincial Legislature ?— Yes. 

90. You know that at present it is directly elected? Yes. 

91. On what grounds would you change the present method which has been 
declared to be successful, when the electorate would be many times larger 
than the present Provincial Legislature? — First of all it is not neces- 

’ sary that my opinion should be the same as the opinion of the Government 
of India or the provincial Government; and secondly, I think the idea is 
have complete provincial autonomy and only certain subjects are to be handed 
over. I think the members of the Council will be kept in better touch with 
the subjects. 

92. Has the present method proved unsuccessful?— (Yawab soda Liaqat 
Ali Khan) : That is my opinion. 

93. Have you any criticism to bring against the results yielded by the 
present method of election ? — I am of the opinion that if niy method is 
adopted, there would be better results than has hitherto been the case. 

* # » * * ♦ . * 

94. Khan Bahadur Fasih-%id-I)in: You have said that you would agree 
to 10 per cent, increase in the franchise and you have also said that you 
would agree to reducing the property qualification by half. ^ If I were to Ml 
you that we have worked out the figures and found »that if we reduced the 
property qualification of Hs. 50 rent to Re. 1 rent and Rs. 25 land revenue 
qualification to Re. 1 land revenue we would secure only 21 per cent., and 
supposing I told you that if we were to take your standard of reducing it 
by half we would increase the present percentage o:& 3*8 voters to only 
about 4 or 5, would you agree to have the property qualification redu<^d 
beyond 50 per cent.? — (Naivahzada Liaqat Ali Khan): I think this question 
ha® already been ^inswered at the very start. We are not in favour of 
reducing the qualification beyond what we have suggestec\;^ whether the 
result yielded is 10 per cent, or 15 per cent, or 8 per cent, is imrimterial. 
We want to look to the future. We want in the next reformed Councils 
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members who are returned by constituencies which consist of an intelligent 
electorate and of people who have got some stake in the country. 

95. Do you think that under the present standard of property qualifica- 
tion you are getting a sufficient number of members of Council who realise 
that sense of duty? — I think it has worked quite ^tisfactorily. 

96. Coming to the educational qualification you say that in the case of 
males the educational qualification should be the certificate of final Vernacular 
Examination or an equivalent examination. May I know what equivalent 
examination you have in mind ? — (Khan Bahadur Fazl-ur~Bahman Khan): I 
mean a man who has studied in an English school and passed the 8th class 
and also I mean persons who have passed Munshi Fazil; Maulvi Examination 
and the Mahamahopadhyaya examination and I also include persons who have 
been declared Maulvis even by non-recognised institutions. 

97. You say that the educational test for women should be literacy. How 
will you test the literacy? What would be the criterion and what would 
be the agency ? — (Navjahzada Liaqat Ali Khan) : That was my suggestion. 
By literacy I mean any woman who is able to read and write, and as to how 
the test is to be carried out, I don’t know how the test is carried out in the 
case of census. They say such and such percentage is of literate people or 
illiterate people and so inaip^ w^omen are literate or illiterate. I suppose the 
same method can be adopted, or some other method which this Committee may 
consider suitable may be adopted. 


98. Major Milner: Have you any objection to the employment of non- 
officials as Presiding Officers ? — (Naioohzada Liaqat Ali Khan): Not that I 
know of. Even now non-officials are employed. 

99. Assuming that they are competent people ? — (Khan Bahadur FazU'ikr- 
Bahmmi Khan): On that point I do not agree with my friend, I am afraid 
if non-officials are employed as polling officers serious objections will arise and 
it is possible that in some elections invalid votes may be recorded. 

100. Would you have any objection to teachers being employed? — No. 

101. Post Masters? — No. 

102. Honorary Magistrates? — I will object to Honorary Magistrates. 

193. Honorary Assistant Collectors? — will object. 

104. Honorary Munsifis? — Same objection. 

105. On what ground? — ^These persons are often interested in elections. 


106. What about the members of local bodies? — I will object to them. 

107. Superior Courts of Wards Officers? — ^They may be employed. I have- 
no objection, 

108. Government pensioners!^ — will object to Government pensioners, 
because after retiremenlf these people always belong to one party or the other. 

109. Because they take part in elections, you think they might not act 
fairly as between candidate and candidate? — In some cases they may not- 
act fairly, and prob^ly they will not command confidence. 

110. Co-operative society officers? — will object to them. If superior 
co-operative society officers are employed, I will not object to them; but if 
secretaries and other ordinary persons are employed I will object to them. 

111. Vakils?^— I will object. They always leaders of one party or 
the other. 

112. Zamindars? — I will object to them. 
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Note on Existing Election Procedure, etc., in the United Provinces. 

1. When two or ihore candidates have been duly nominated for a seat, the 
returning officer is required to publish the names of the candidates in the 
Gazette. In addition, Government have directed that the names should be 
published at district^ headquarters and in the cases of urban and rural con- 
stituencies at Sub-Divisional offices and tahsils. Instructions are then issued 
for the guidance of voters. 

2. Ballot papers are printed by the Government Press for all constituencies 
with the exception of special constituencies for Taluqdars and both the Cham- 
bers of Commerce at Cawnpore. They are usually bound in books of 100 for 
the general constituencies and these books bear book numbers. Where there 
is a small number of electors in a constituency, the papers are supplied in 
loose sheets without numbers for easy distribution to polling stations. As far 
as possible complete books are supplied to polling stations; for instance, three 
if the number of electors is 325, and four if the number is 385. 

3. Ballot [papers of different colours are used for general constituencies with 
a view to distinguish Muhammadan from non-Muhammadan constituencies. 
The names of candidates are printed in alphabetical order in Urdu and 
Hindi for the rural and urban constituencies except for those in the Kumaun 
Division where for non-Muhammadan constituencies the names are printed 
in Hindi only, while for the Muhammadan constituencies, the names are 
printed in Urdu and Hindi, the former being^ the ^dominant language. 
Special messengers are sent by returning officers to obtain ballot papers from 
the Government Press. On receipt, these ballot papers are distributed to 
polling officers in the manner detailed above. 

4. The minimum number of clerks at each polling station is two, one for 
checking voters by reference to the electoral roll and for filling in the sig- 
nature slips .and the other for assisting the presiding officer at the table 
where votes are recorded. When the number of voters ranges between 100 
and 300, there are four clerks, two for each purpose; when it exceeds 300, 
tifere is a polling officer with four clerks for every 300 additional voters, 

5. Arrangements are made with local bodies for the use of school buildings 
as polling stations; temporary polling booths being constructed only when 
indispensable. 

(a) At each polling station there is space marked out and to this are 
•admitted only — 

(i) the candidate or his polling agent, 

(ii) the clerks for checking the voters and for filling in the signature 

slips, 

(Hi) such other persons as fthe presiding officer admits for the purpose 
of identifying voters and for keeping order and as many voters 
as are allowed admittance at a time by the presiding officer. 

(b) At the entrance leading to this space there is a constable on duty. 

(c) A few paces beyond the entrance there is a place reserved for the candi- 
date or his polling agent, and persons admitted for •identifying. A table is 
placed there for the use of clerks who check voters with the Electoral rolls 
and prepare signature slips. 

(d) The table where the signature slips are filled in^has to be at such* a 
•distance from the table of the presiding officer that there is an uninterrupted 
flow of voters to the table of the presiding officer. 

(e) Once a voter has received his signature slip care is taken to see that 
he does not c^uit tSe polling station without getting an opportunity to record 
ffiis vote, and only through the exit provided for the purpose. 
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(f) In rural areas identification is done by the Patwari^ the lambardar, the 
•inukhiA and the candidate or his duly authorized representative. It is also 
considered advisable to have the qanungo of the circle present at the polling 
station where the rush of voters is expected to be the greatest. 

In urban areas identification is carried out by the bakshi, the punches, the 
Municipal employees, etc. 

To guard against the possibility of admitting unauthorized persons, admis- 
sion cards are issued to those persons who are brought in to identify voters. 

(g) Ballot boxes are placed on a table in front of the presiding officer. A 
table and chair are also provided for the use of literate voters, but where no 
separate compartment for literate voters is provided the#^able is placed behind 
the ballot boxes, the latter serving the purpose of, a screen. 

(h) To avoid over-crowding each voter is required to quit the polling 
station without undue delay. 

{%) Bed and blue or copying pencils are used for marking votes, and are 
secured to tables so that they may not be taken away by voters. 

(j) Returning officers are instructed to give every facility for the record- 
ing of votes by women, due regard being paid to their convenience. Separate 
entrance to the polling booth is provided wherever the number of women 
voters justifies such a step. The Local Government notifies the date and hours 
of polling in the Gazette smd in such other manner as is thought fit. The 
district officer fixes the number of polling stations in his district and appoints 
the presiding and polling offic^ers and makes other arrangements for the 
orderly conducifc of the elections. No one except candidates or other duly 
authorized persons are admitted inside the polling booths and before the 
polling commences the presiding officer reads to the polling agents and such 
other persons as may be present S.14 of the Elections Offences and Inquiries 
Act 1920 and explains the substance thereof in the vernacular of the district. 

6. Under regulation 13 (2) of the Provincial Regulations only one pfe- 
siding officer is appointed for each polling station. It the number of electors 
is such that the presiding officer cannot conduct the elections unaided, he is • 
given assistance. The additional officers, instead of being styled “ Presiding 
Officers” are called ''polling officers”. Their duties as regards the record- 
ing of votes are the same as those of the presiding officer. The^ object of this 
change in name is to place definitely on one person — ^the presiding officer — 
the responsibility for keeping order at the polling station and the general 
supei'vision of the conduct of the election. The duties of presiding and poll- 
ing officers are fully detailed in the enclosed printed pamphlet* issued for the 
guidance of such officers. 

6-A. When a voter enters the polling boi^'th he presents himself first before 
the signature slip clerk who gives him or her a signature slip to be signed by 
the voter and witnessed in his presence. If the voter is illiterate his or her 
thumb impression is taken on it and is attested by a witness. With this sig- 
nature slip duly filled in, the voter proceeds to the polling or presiding officer 
as the case may be. The polling or presiding officer may and if so required 
by a candidate or his polling agent shall put the following questions to the 
voter : — 

(1) Are you the person enrolled as follows (read the whole entry from the 
roll)? 

" (2) Have you ali^ady voted at the present election in this constituency 
and at a general election? 

(3) Have you already voted at this general election for the Legislative 
Council (or Assembly as the case may be) in any other geijeral constituency? 

* Not printed. 
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And the elector shall not he given the ballot paper if he or she refuses to 
answer one of the questions, and unless he or she answers the first question 
in the affirmative, the second in the negative and at a general election the 
third also in the negative. 

7. Thereupon, the polling officer must give to the voter the counterfoil of a 
ballot paper without investigating the truth or otherwise of the replies, and 
note on the corresponding foil the number of the elector shown in the roll 
and make a mark against the entry of the elector’s name in the electoral 
roll to denote that the elector has received a ballot paper. This mark shall 
not indicate the number of the ballot paper that the elector has received. 

8. If the voter is literate he shall proceed to a place screened from obser- 
vation, which shall be set apart for the purpose, and mark the ballot paper 
and put it in the ballot box in view of the polling officer. If the voter is 
illiterate or by reason of infirmity is unable to vote in the prescribed manner 
the polling officer shall on his request make a cross on the ballot paper 
according to the direction of the voter and in view of any polling agents who 
may be present and cause the ballot paper to be put in the ballot box. 

9. If a person, representing himself to be a certain person on the electoral 
roll, applies for a ballot paper after another ^person has voted as such elector, 
the applicant shall, after answering any questions by the polling officer, 
receive and mark a ballot paper as any other voter. Such ballot paper is of 
a different colour and is called a ‘‘ tendered ballot paper ” and, instead of 
being put in the ballot box, shall be given to the ^presiding officer, endorsed 
by him and set aside in a separate packet and shall not be counted by the 
returning officer. Such tendered votes are entered in the ^ Tendered Votes 
List ’ by the presiding officer and the person tendering the ballot paper has 
to sign the list or affix his thumb-impression, as the case may be. 

10. An elector who has spoilt his ballot paper can, on returning it and satis- 
fying the presiding officer of the inadvertance, obtain another ballot paper 
in place of the spoilt one and the latter is then together with its counterfoil 
mafked as cancelled. 

11. A presiding officer, polling officer, polling agent or clerk, who is on duty 
•^t a polling station where he is not entitled to record his vote is if he is certi- 
fied by a returning officer to vote at the election, allowed to vote at that 
polling station. The name of the polling station at which he would otherwise 
have been entitled to vote is entered in the counterfoil of the ballot paper 
together with his number of the electoral roll. 

12. Such ballot papers lire placed in an envelope sealed and sent to the 
returning officer who granted the certificate and included among the other 
votes for the candidate designated by the elector. 

13. After closing the polls at the fixed time, the presiding officer at each 
polling station, in the presence of ilny candidates or polling agents who may 
be present, makes up into separate parcels and seals with his own seal and the 
seals of such candidates or agents as may desire to affix their seal — 

(1) each ballot box in use at each station unopened but with the key 

attached ; 

(2) the unused ballot papers; 

(3) the tendered ballot papers; 

(4) the spoilt ballot papers; 

(5) the marked copy or copies of the electoral roll ; 

(6) the counterfoils of the ballot papers; 

(7) the tendered votes list; and 

? 

(8) the electors’ identification slips; 
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and delivers such packets to the returning officer together with a statement 
by him showing the number of ballot papers entrusted to'him and accounting 
for them as above. 

In 1920, instructions were issued to district officers that as a general rule 
the aim should be to put polling stations within a five mile radius, if po.s- 
sible, of every voter; and it was roughly estimated that for a district of 2,000 
square miles there should be about 25 polling stations. 

Thus the number of polling stations varies according to the size of the 
constituency, and is generally calculated on the above basis. The total num- 
ber of polling stations at the time of 1930 elections was 1,352, excluding poll- 
ing stations for special constituencies. 


Note by Mr. J. H. DARWIN, I.CS., on Simplification of 
Election System in the United Provinces. 

When the Central Committee visited Lucknow they asked the Provincial 
Committee to consider whether the polling system can be simplified in any 
direction, so as to make it possible to deal with more electors and record more 
votes than at present in th^ time available. The general practice is to fix the 
number of polling officers and polling clerks required at one to 400 and 100 
electors respectively, for the eight hours during which the polls open. A 
vote per minute which the above figures indicate (allowing sometime over for 
dealing with disputes) is, I think, as much as a polling officer can conveniently 
handle, in view specially of the large proportion of illiterate voters ; but in 
practice out of 100 electors a maximum of 75 per cent, only come to the poll. 
(This was the actual figure at a recent election of the District Board which 
was very hotly contested.) So that I think we can safely fix the numbe^ of 
polling officers at 1 to 500 registered electors instead of the present propor- 
tion. Polling clerks, it should be remembered, are drawn mostly from the 
lowest rank of teachers, many of whom are slow and not very intelligent, Still*^ 
I think that if put to it they could w^ell get through more than the present 
task allotted to them. Each of them might well be required to deal with 200 
registered voters. 

In paragraph 196 of the report on the working of the system of Government 
in the United Provinces it is stated that the number of votes which a single 
officer can record obviously depends to a large extent on the officer’s ability 
in handling men and on the local organization and general suitability of the 
building in which the votes are recorded. This is so, but another and even 
more important consideration exists. These is by no means a steady fiow of 
voters throughout the time the polls are open. For some two to three out of the 
eight hours allotted the numbers are often very small indeed, and this 
unnecessarily throws an extra strain on the stafi during the remaining hours. 
We cannot alter this factor and I have kept it in mind in considering how far 
the rate of polling can be increased. 

The employment of*polling clerks for the preparation of signature slips is a 
feature confined more or less to this province. It is not always clear from the 
regulations in force in other provinces exactly what arrangements are made to 
help the presiding or polling officers. In the Punjab these officers appear to 
have each the assiftance of two Patwaris, one of whom reads the number, 
name and description of the voter from the electoral roll, and makes a mark 
against it as soon as a ballot paper is issued, while the second enters the 
niunher of the elector in the counterfoil of the ballot paper and obtains his 
signature or ijiumb impression. In most other provinces the number, name 
md description of the elector is called out and it is at this stage presumably 
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tbat a candidate or bis agent could raise the question of identity if he »cared 
to do so. But whether he does or not other precautions are taken. In 
Bengal, for instance, the ballot paper has to be marked and the electoral roll 
ticked off at the time : while the number of elector, the name of the_^ consti- 
tuency and the name and number of polling station have to be entered in the 
counterfoil. The elector has to show the presiding officer the mark-on the 
ballot paper before he may cast his vote. In Madras, after the elector’s name 
and number have been called out, both these particulars have to be entered 
in the counterfoil; and not only this, but the presiding officer has himself to 
initial the voting paper on the back. These initials seem to take the place of 
the marking of the ballot paper elsewhere. In Bombay, as in the Punjab, the 
signature or thumb impression is also taken on the counterfoil of the vote. 
It may be said then that strong precautions are taken everywhere and not only 
in this province, to fix the identity of a voter. The only real difference seems 
to be that whereas in other provinces the polling officers work together with 
their clerks, in the United Provinces the clerks sit separately and deal with the 
chief process of identification before the elector goes to the polMg officer for his- 
vote. Our procedure is to be found in rule 21 of the regulations. 

“ The name of every person presenting himself to vote and his number 
on the electoral roll shall be entered on a slip . . . and such person shall 
thereafter sign his name or make his thumb impression on the slip.^ Every 
signature or thumb impression so made shall be attested by any candidate or 
his representative or by any other person admitted ’to identify the voters.” 


The form used 

is as follows : — 



No. on the 
electoral roll. 

1 

Name. 

Signature or thumb 
impression of 
voter. 

Signature of witness. 






All these particulars except the* last (signature of witness) are generally 
obtained in other provinces, though instead of their being recorded on signa- 
ture slips they are entered in. the counterfoils of ballot papers or attended to 
in some other way. The process that takes the place of attestation of wit- 
nesses appears to be the calling out of the elector and his description, ana if 
that was adopted here it would certainly save some time. But I imagine it is- 
much less effective. It does not pin down any one fo an identification~-a 
matter of much importance, later on if an election appeal is lodged — and in 
the hubbub that often attends the polling it would be apt to attract no atten- 
tion or be carried out perfunctorily. I am inclined to thinlj^ on the whole that* 
our system which reduces the work of the polling officers to a minimum, so 
far as identification is concerned, is the best. It minimises congestion and 
meets with public approval. Its omission would be a^ mistake because of the 
new ground it would, furnish to an unsuccessful candidate to contest election 
appeals. • 

There is one way, however, in which a polling officer’s duties might be 
curtailed. If we did away with the process which requires the elector to put 
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a GTdBs mark on the voting paper against the name of the candidate for whom 
he wants to vote, a considerable part of the polling officer’s time would be 
saved. It has been suggested that each candidate should have a different 
coloured ballot box for himself, to which his name and photograph would be 
attached, end that each vote should be previously numbered. The numbers 
would be the same as those in the electoral roll, t.e., each voter w^ould have a 
different number. All he will then have to do is to obtain his numbered vote 
from the polling officer and cast it in the box of the candidate for whom he 
wishes to vote, without marking it in any way. If this system is adopted we 
should, I think, have to take extra precautions for watching the boxes and 
also have^the votes stamped at the time of issue. But even so it wn'll m^an a 
great saving of the polling officer’s time, specially at stations where there are 
several thousand voters. I do not see why he should not in these circum- 
stances issue 800 votes a day. He could certainly deal with a thousand out of 
the number registered, because as I have mentioned above, 75 per cent, of 
these would turn up at the most. Thus in a polling station to which at present 
five polling officers are attached as the number of registered voters is 2,000 
three only would be recfuired — two for issuing votes and one for general arrange- 
ments watching the polling boxes and helping the illiterate voters to cast their 
votes into the box reserved for the candidate for w^hom they want to vote. 

This system w^ould not, how’ever, answer if plural voting comes into force, 
because that would mean, too many boxes of different colours. 


Mr, DARWIN’S Notes on rte Group System of Election in the 

United Provinces. 

I attach what I think will be a practical method of applying the group 
system to rural areas : and I have tested this on three different dates in Ijiree 
large ^ villages of the Agra District. Each of the meetings which T held to 
explain the method was attended by many hundreds of villagers. They dis- 
played a great deal of interest, and in default of adult franchise, pronounced 
themselves generally in favour of it. They also thought it could be worked 
without much difficulty. Their landlords however were leas responsive, chiefly 
I think because they were doubtful of the results it would produce. 

The villagers did not take the same line in making test elections as the 
Inhabitants of those villages which the Central Committee visited from Lucknow. 
When asked to elect, say, twenty representaiives thev invariably named first 
several members of the predominant class in the village; but they would then 
of their own accord go on to members of other classes. Members of the 
depressed class also found a place or two, •but ordinarily very low down on the 
list. When it was suggested to them that such classes should have a fair 
share of the representation they agreed. No difficulty has been experienced 
over this matter in the appointment of Panehayats, which is im practice done by 
a system of informal election ; and I do not think it would ordinarily arise in 
the case of group elections. We nowadays insist that Panehayats should include 
at least one member the depressed classes among the five to seven repre- 
sentatives : and this meets with no opposition. The geographical method of 
composing groups will be a strong additional safeguard of their rights. In 
j)ractice every village is divided into Mohallas, Thoks, Tolas, one or more of 
which is appropritted to the residence of members of particular classes, 
especially those which are locally regarded as depressed. 

Villagers demurred at first to the inclusion of adult females among the 
indirect electors. The reason they gave was that this, would lead to their 
women gettinig out of control “ Hath njen nahim rahengin ” : but when it was 
e^lained to them that the question was only one of granting them rights which 
they were free to exercise or not, as they liked, they showed less reluctance. 
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They thought no doubt that they could still, if they wished, prevent d)heir 
women from taking an active part^ Their power to do so will however gradu- 
ally diminish as the leaven of ergancipation works. Actually one or two women 
were named by the villagers, on the suggestion being made to them, as suitable 
representatives. 


DIFFICULTIES OF SPLITTING UP GROUPS INTO MALES AND 
FEMALES, MUSLIMS AND NON-MUSLIMS, DEPRESSED 
AND NON-DEPRESSED CLASSES. 


Females. 

This will add immensely to the time taken over elections, as in practice it 
will be found most difficult to assemble women, especially if the size of the 
■village necessitates several elections. Their husbands or other near relatives 
will probably want to be present, and women will be generally slow to grasp 
the purport of what they are 'to do. I do not advise the composition of 
separate groups for them, as they are not yet sufficiently advanced to stand 
by themselves. In order to ensure that they obtain suMcient representatives 
it would be best to reserve a certain proportion of places for them, which may 
be fixed at first arbitrarily. 


Muslims. 

Here too I do not advocate separate groups. In many villages the number 
of Muslims will be few. If they are to continue having separate electorates 
it would be best to reserve for them, as in the ca^e of females, a certain 
number of places, according to the proportion of their population. If less than 
11 (including females) they would not have a place : if over ten and less than 
thirty-one they would get one place : if over thirty and less than fifty-one, 
•two places and so on. This would probably work out fairly over a large 
number of villages. Another important point is that if females are grouped 
with males the number will be nearly doubled and the two between them will 
liave a much better chance to obtain their fair proportion of places in every 
-village. 


. Depressed Classes. 

The difficulty here is to define e^ctly what people constitute such classes. 
There are acute divisions of opinion about them. The term “ Depressed 
‘Class ” is sometimes regarded as including all people who are socially or 
educationally backward and classes which are so in one district may not be 
-so in another. The same difficulty will remain if separate treatment is accorded 
to untouchables only, because similar doubts exist about them too, and there 
:are different degrees of untouchability. Supposing however this difficulty is 
removed it would be possible to reserve places for them according to the propor- 
tion of their population, as in the case of Muhammadans and females. Divi- 
-sion of villages into sections will by itself do much to accomplish this, fits most 
of the depressed classes live together in separate thoks or ;i5Qohallas. 


Reservation oe Places. 

The great advantage of this system is that it will avoid the :5omplication8 
•that would otherwise ensue. This will be clear if we consider what the different 
lists are which partwaris will have to prepare. 
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These will be ; — 

(1) By mohallas, tlioks, ete., according to the strength of the primary 

electorate, and the number of groups required. 

(2) Of those qualified for a direct vote. A register of these must be 

prepared simultaneously to facilitate check and to avoid the sub- 
sequent complications which will arise if it is found necessary to 
transfer persons who become entitled to a direct vote. 

(3) Of those who are unqualified and will compose the various groups. 

These lists will have to be sub-divided according to the number of 
other distinctions that are to be made. If male and female^ 
Muslims and Non-Muslims, depressed and non-depressed classes are 
to be separated six such lists- will be required. 

Classifications must be as few as possible if the Patwari is to prepare his 
list and the Primary Election OfiBcer to get through his task in a reasonable 
time. Every new distinction will add to their difficulties and pave the way 
for objections. It will also militate against the due observance of the geo- 
graphical sequence which is essential both as a basis for composing the groups 
and as a check on the patwaris’ work, because every new elimination will 
decrease the number of voters left in the sections and tend to upset their 
formation. The total in some of them may become so small after these elimina- 
tions that it may be necessary to join some of them together again and that- 
would mean new labour. 


Conclusion. 

The only practical divisions are : — 

(1) Between direct and indirect electors and 

(2) According to geographical features. The rights of the Women, 

Muhammadans and depressed classes will be provided for by reserv- 
ing for them a certain proportion of places in each of the grbup- 
electorates. The possibility of new complications will also be 
eliminated. As interest in the system grows some communities^ 
may ask for separate elections for themselves, and once the prece- 
dent has been established it will be difficult to refuse their 
demands : but that would make the system more and more difficult 
to work. Such a demand is moreover to be discouraged because 
it would tend to perpetuate caste distinctions. Proportionate 
representation by reservation of places would also no doubt do tbis^ 
but to a much smaller extent and in a less pronounced degree : and 
it will only be resorted to where there is a particular demand for 
it. 

ESTIMATED COST OF WORKING THE SYSTEIVI. 

The cost of working the system for the Province will be nearly 4 lakhsv. 
We must, I think, have an officer with Magisterial powers to conduct the elec- 
tions, as he only woul^have the confidence of the people and have the requisite- 
authority. The lowest class of Magistrate is a Tahsildar, and in order that he* 
may have the necessary influence to ensure the smooth working of the system 
he should be the Tahsildar actually in charge at the time. My suggestion is 
that all Tahsildars #be deputed for this purpose during the six months of the 
cold weather. 

According to the census of 1921 there were 215 tahsils in the Province 
(excluding Indian States) with 104,347 villages-, which gives an average of 485 
per tahsil. Mowing five months or 150 days as the ttme which Tahsildars 
would actually spend on tour, they wbuld have to deal with 3 or 4 villages 
a day, wHch should not be beyond their power. In most of the western 
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-districts the number of the villages is much helow this average, but in the 
eastern districts espiecially Gorakhpur and Basti it is much above :• those 
districts have in fact 1,322 villages per tahsil and one or two extra Tahsildars 
would be required for each. In view of this, in making a rough estimate of 
the cost, I think it would be advisable to add 25 per cent, to the number of 
Tahsildars required on the basis of one to each tahsil. The number will then 
be 215 plus 54 or 269 in all. Their pay might be estimated at Bs. 170 a month, 
.i.e., the pay of the lowest grade of Tahsildar to which Naib -tahsildars acting 
rin their place would be temporarily promoted. It would then amount to 6x269 
X 170 or Rs. 2,74,380. The 5 ^ would each, I think, require one special peon : if 
other peons were needed they could be borrowed from the tahsil staff. At 
Rs. 10 per month the pay of these peons would come to 6x269x10 or 
Rs. 16,140. If Tahsildars were granted travelling allowance at the rate of 
Bs. 1-12 per diem, which is what they are allowed at present, there would be a 
further charge of Bs. 70,612. Actually they wwld probably incur much less 
"than this sum, as. if in the neighbourhood of the tahsil they would return there 
at night, and I think that Bs. 50,000 should be enough to allow under this 
head. The cost will then be Bs. 2,74,380 plus Bs. 16,140 plus Bs. 50,000 or 
:Rs. 3,40,520. With contingencies at 8 annas per village the total expenditure 
will be Bs. 3,92,693 or nearly 4 lakhs. 

PRACTICAL METHODS OF APPLYING GROUP SYSTEM TO BUBAL 

AREAS. 

(11 The Primary Election Officer will first of all ascertain the total adult 
population, resident in the village for one year or more, not otherwise entitled 
lo a vote. He will obtain separate totals for males and females#m each com- 
munity. He will then calculate on the basis of 1 in 20 how many group 
• electors there •will be for the whole of this population. If the division produces 
a remainder, he will allow an extra group elector for any number in excess of 
ten. 

(2) He v/ill then have a register made of the above persons with the follow- 
ing •particulars : — 

(a) Serial number of House, 

(h) Name, 

(c) Percentage (or in the case of a married woman, husband, in case 

of an unmarried woman, father, brother or nearest male relative), 

(d) Caste, 

(e) Age, 

if) Occupation. 

(r/) Name of person who can identify other th;ui Patwari. .Persons 
vRo are already qualified to vote should not be included in this 
list but their houses shotild be included, if there is no unqualified 
person in a house a note should be made to that effect. 

3) The entries in the register should be prepared, so far as possible, like 

© for preliminary census operations in regular sequence, according to the 

geographical situation of the houses. Wlien a village is a large one it will be 
necessary to hold two or more elections in it. These vill^es should be divided 
into convenient sections according to their main geographical features. An 
outlying hamlet, thok Mohalla or tola would form a convenient section. In 
Mefault of this a cart road through a village would be a suitable dividing line. 
The number of inhabitants of a section should not ordinarn' 5 fe exceed 400. The 
Primary Election Officer could not well manage the election of more than 20 
persons at a time. A separate register will be required for every section and 
the official who prepares it will submit to the Primary, Election Officer with a 
rough plan of the village showing the number of sections and the adult unquali- 
'fied population in each. The Primary Ejection Officer will cheek rhe registers 
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and plans and make any corrections which he considers necessary. These- 
records will then be signed by him. '• 

(4) Exact list will then be prepared from the registers and published for 
objections within 15 days. All objections will be disposed of by the Primary 
Election Officer, who will thereupon fix a date and time by written pro- 
clamation for visiting the villages and holding the elections. 

(5) On reaching the village the Primary Election Officer will have the 
primary electors separately assembled in each section, and ask them to select 
representatives from among themselves up to the quota fixed in paragraph (10). 
The election will be informal and will be conducted in a manner similar 
to the election of panches for a village panchayat. Each elector will be* 
entitled to propose as his representative any person, male or female, who is 
registered in the section, to whatever community he or she belongs*.^ The 
electors will ordinarily have complete freedom of choice but where a dispute- 
arises as to the number of a particular community that is to be included among 
the representatives the Primary Election Officer will settle it by referring to 
the proportion which that community should get on the basis of 1 in 20. 

(6) Plaving made a complete list of the persons selected the Primary Elec- 
tion Officer, should draw up a proceeding containing the results of the election 
and get it signed by the mukhiya of the village. He should then send it to the 
District Officer. There will be no appeal against the Primary Election Officers’ 
decision, but a revision will lie within 15 days to the District Officer, (or any 
Officer not below the rankfrof a Sub-divisional Officer whom he may depute for 
the purpose) on the ground that a serious irregularity has occurred’ which 
entirely vitiates the election : and he may if he thinks fit necessary order a new 
election by a (-specified date. 

(7) All primary elections must be completed by March 31st of each year 
in which Council ‘Elections will be held, or not later than 6 months in advance 
of them. If a representative dies within the next three months, or becomes 
entitled to a direct vote, the District Officer may on application of a resident 
of the village or section concerned direct the electors to choose any other 
registered person in his place. Any dispute as to the community from which 
he should be taken will be decided as in (5) above. 

(8) All the chosen representatives will then be included in the list cff 
secondary electors entitled by special qualifications to become direct voters and 
no subsequent distinctions will be made between them. If there are separate 
electorates for any particular community, such representatives will be included 
in the electorate to which they belong. 

(9) The Primary Election Officer will be a Magisti'ate not less in ''status 
than a Tahsildar, and he must visit every village to hold the elections acco^'d- 
ing to a definite programme. The official who prepares the register will 
ordinarily be the patwari, and his work will be subject to check by supervisor 
Kanungos under the orders of the Primary Election Officer. 


Memoirandum sutmitted by Mir, PANNA LAL, Collector, 

Budaun. 

I made personal experiments in one villa 2 :e to test the conclusions arrived 
at. 

(1) It is quite a practicable proposition to introduce indii'ect adult 
franchise in these^provinces by forming groups of 20 to 30 people as suggested, 
each group to select a voter who would go in the ordinary way to the polling 
station. The first question is whether the group should be formed by castes^ 

ft— - 

* This w^ll be subject to any rules regarding reservation of places fioc 
Muslims, women and depressed class’! 
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Besides the obviou^ objection that it would perpetuate and accentuf^te un-. 
desirable differences there are practical difficulties also. In actual experi- 
ments it was found that after forming groups of the required number from 
certain caste there were some left over. Also there were some castes whose 
number was much less than that fixed for the group. Necessarily these 
odd men have to be joined together to form groups. Thus we cannot avoid 
mixed groups. A second difficulty would be this. People of a certain caste 
may not be living conveniently together and it will be necessary to collect 
them from different parts of the village in order that they may select a 
voter. This will take time and add to the clerical work which it should be 
our object to simplify. Thirdly villagers themselves approved of the mixed 
groups when I formed it in their presence according to the method outlined 
below. Therefore I think the idea of groups by castes must be discarded. 

(2) The easiest method to form these groups and the one least open to 
objections and malpractices is to take the houses in a village in a serial 
number from one side. The houses in a village have in the past been num- 
bered for census purposes and patwaries and non-officials understand the 
method thoroughly. No training will be necessary. In some places the num- 
bering of the last census is still in tact. Other places can be renumbered when 
wanted without any difficulty and steps can be taken to ensure that the 
numbering will not be allowed to get obliterated. 

The houses being numbered, the patwari starts his work from house No. 1 
and writes down in a register in the following form : — 


Geoup No. 1. Village , Tahsil , District— 


Number 

of 

house. 

Name of adult inmates with parentage 
and caste. 

Remarks. 

Z 

1 

Burn (male), son of Bhopal Kahar 

Kokila (female), wife of Durgi Kahar . 

Rami (female), daughter of Durgi Kahar 


2 

Bhopal (male), son of Ujagar Murao 

Khema (female), wdfe of Bhopal . 


3 

Hari (male), son of Vasbisht Brahmin . 



He will write down the name of both men and women in the house. He 
draws a line under house No. 1 and makes similar entries for house No. 2 
and so on. When he finds that about 20 or 25 or whatever number has been 
fixed for the group, is obtained, he closes the entries on that page. It will 
not be desirable to suh-divide a family living in a house. So discretion 
should be given to the patwari to vary the number ^f the group by one or 
two above or below in order that a family may not he sub-divided. This 
page will then show the electors in the first group. The patwari will next 
take a second page and go through the houses in serial order. 

I did this work myself in a certain village and found it quite simple 
and easy and so far as I can see the patwari cannot go wrong or play 
any tricks. T have calculated that a patwari can easily prepare this register 
for his circle in a week without any appreciable addition to his work. 

(3) Selection of a voter . — The next*8tage is the selection of S voter. After 
several experiments I found the most ' -'’■‘ient method to be this. The 
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rselectien officer who should be the supervisor kanungo^ notifies beforehand 
to the villagers the date and time on which he would come to hold the selec- 
tions and they are told that in their own interest the inmates should be 
present at the door of their houses. He announces his arrival by beat of 
drum and orders every one in the village to remain at the door of his or 
her house. He then stands in front of house No. 1 and calls out the in- 
mates of the houses which form the patwari^s first group on the first page. 
After reading out the names he asks them to select one of themselves as a 
voter. In an actual experiment I found the men and the women divided 
for the purpose of this selection in about five minutes. When the procedure 
is once understood they will probably divide before the kanungo arrives on 
the spot or in any case in less than a minute. The kanungo then enters the 
result of the selection in his registers in the following form, and makes 
the signatures or thumb impressions of the mukhia and the chaukidar ae 
witnesses to the selection. 


Selection of a voter. ^Village—- , Tahsil , District- 


Serial no. , 
of the 
group. 

Serial no. of 
houses included 
in the group. 

r 

Name and particulars 
of person^ selected. 

Signatures or thumb 
impressions of witnesses 
to selection. 

1 

1—6 

Ramdhun, eon of 


2 ' 

7—11 

Bhani Earn, son of 


3 

12—15 

1 

Chiranji, son of 



(4) I calculate that the kanungo can do two ordinary villages in ^he 
day and judging from the size of the circles in the Budaun district I think 
a kanungo can finish the selections in his charge in months if he is relieved 
of all other duty. To be on the safe side, we may allow two months for this*" 
work. He will be required to submit the register of his selection of each 
village, as it is finished, to the tahsildar and not to keep it with him. 

(5) I personally conducted such a selection in the lanes of a village myself 
calling out the men and the women to divide and encountered no difficulty. 
The villagers and the officials and non-officials with whom I talked are of 
the opinion that there is no likelihood of much malpractice in this opera- 
tion. Even now the returning officer writes the vote for an illiterate voter 
and I have never had any complaints about that. In this case the kanungo 
wiU simply divide the 20 men and women ^ind they will see at once with their 
own eyes the result of the selection and the mukhia and the chaukidar will 
be there to put their thumb impressions as witnesses. The chances of dis- 
honesty will 'be very small. 

(6) 1 considered the suggestion whether it would be desirable to record 
the signatures or the thumb impressions of the persons who voted for a cer- 
tain representative. This is^ possible. Supjpose there are four candidates. 
The kanungo, can have a register and divide it up into four columns and in 
each column take the thumb impression of the person who votes for a parti- 
xjular candidate, But this would take an enormous amount of time and so 
far from minimizing the chances of objections, will actually increase them. 
It would be just as easy for a dishonest person to say that the kanungo 
took down his impression in the wrong column as it would be for him to say 
that the result of the selection was not correctly recordq^- I strongly of 
the opinion tnat the first method namely of an actual physical division and 
merely recording the result should be tried in the beginning. 
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(7) Objection will be of two kinds. One to tbe first inmates list prepared 
by the patwari and second to tbe kannngo record of tbe result of tbe selections. 
Objections should be filed in tbe tahsil and a young of&cer of tbe naib-tabsil- 
dar’s grade who is a candidate for promotion to tbe tabsildarsbip, who is 
well educated and who can ride, should be appointed to do this work which 
must be done in tbe village and not at headquarters or elsewhere. He must 
go to the village and call out tbe inmates and decide at once whether tbe 
objection is correct or not. Tbe only objection which can possibly give 
trouble will be whether a certain person is an adult or not. Full discretion 
should be given to the oificer to decide this on the spot without going into 
evidence of a doctor or horoscope, etc. A mistake this way or that way really 
will not matter when we are dealing with hundreds of millions. I estimate 
that objections can be heard by this officer in each tahsil in less than a month 
so that for a district like Budaun we shall have to have five naib-tahsildars- 
for one month. 

(8) The cost will work out as below for the whole district : — 

Rs. 

Officiating allowance given to subordinates who act 
for the fourteen kanungos relieved of their work 
for two months, Bs. 26x14 x 2 . . . . 728 

Pay of five naib-tahsildars for one month, Bs. 100 x 5 500 

Pay of a peon to go round with the naib-tahsildar, 

Rs. 9x5 45 

Stationery, say . *77 


Total . 1,350 


I cannot see how the total expenditure can exceed Rs. 1,500 for this 
pr^iminary work of choosing the voters. After that there will be the usual 
cost of preparing and printing the electoral rolls, etc. and holding the dec- 
isions. But if adult franchise is introduced the preparation of the actual 
voters^ roll would become a much simpler task than it is now because there 
will be no investigation into property and other qualifications. Each man 
who has been selected by a group will be entitled to be entered on the voters^ 
roll. 

(9) The only difficulty I found in my experiments was from the number 
of sightseers. So I think the police constable of the beat will have to be 
asked to be present in the village when the Kanungo goes round. This should 
mean no extra cost. 

(10) Cities even in bigger townsf the preparation of the house inmates list 
can present no difficulty. It will be simpler than that prepared at the 
census with which everybody is now well acquainted. At the same time, the 
actual selection will not be such a simple affair as in the villages owing to 
the larger number of houses, shops and congestion due to traffic. Also the 
patwari and the kanungo will not be^le to cope with the town for which a 
special staff will be required. The number of such tewns in a district will 
be very few. In Budaun, e.p., I can think of only three towns (Budaun, 
Ujhani and Sahaswan) where special staff will be required. 

Mindus and Muslims . — ^For reasons which need not be stated it would be 
advisable to have separate lists for Muslims and non-Muslims but no other 
castes or communities should be recognized unless we want to introduce un- 
necessary complication. 

Women . — ^It woujd be undesirable and impracticable to have separate 
lists for women. The simple method m to take them with the'lnale members 
of each house. In the actual experiment which I conducted, the women came 
out to the selection of the representatives without any difficulty. It would 
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be unnecessary to treat them separately from the men and compel them to 
join a separate group of their own and vote separately. 

I have given above full reasons for preferring an oral and physical selection 
without taking down thumb impressions. 

Size of groups . — I fonnd on actual experiment that 20 is too small a 
group. It is generally made np from four or hve houses and on the day 
of the selection we may safely take that at least a third would be absent. I 
should prefer a group of 26 giving the patwari latitude to go np to 30 
to avoid sub-dividing a house. Size, nature and cost, I have given above. 

The number of persons who possessed the upper primary certificate is 
infinitesimal in the rural areas but such persons as we found in possession of 
this certificate could still read with facility though they could not write 
with the same facility. In my opinion, it would he, from all points of view, 
preferable to lay down as qualifications the possession of the certificate 
without any questions as to the actual proficiency of the voter. This will 
avoid unnecessary objections and interminable evidence. The number of 
persons possessing such certificates is so small that even reducing the pro- 
perty qualification to Us. 25 will not help. Therefore in my opinion they 
should be enfranchised quite independently of the property qualification 
voters. 

(12) In conclusion I add that even this indirect method of voting, 
if carried out in the village, will rouse a much keener interest and be of 
greater educational value than merely lowering the property qualifications. 
At present ther villagers only know that the patwari has written down the 
names of certain number of persons who will go to vote. 


Supplementary Note- 

Demi-official letter^ dated the mh March 19S2, from Fauna Lal, Esq., 
Collector of Budaun, to the Reforms Officer, United Provinces. 

In connection with the group elections, several members put questions to 
me relating to zamindars from different angles at different times. I fear 
my answers to them might read disjointed. I have, therefore, written out 
my views and will be grateful if you will show them to the President and 
if he so wishes read them out to the Committee and place on the file as a 
supplement to my written note. 

Zamindars. Position under group elections, reservation of seats and 
Second Chamber. 


As my life work has lain ^ong the zamjndars, I am acquainted with their 
i^eds and feelings and position in the body politic generally. Some say 
that the group election will, make them all powerful j others that it will 
abolish their influence altogether. My opinion is that it will not do either: 
that their position will remain much what it is, and thai^ if two elections are 
^ P^^sent system, the other under the group system 
zamindars returned will be about the same. There will 

Zd dVSS* 0X1"“ ““ " 

rs has however deteriorated and will further do 
reasons for that are quite different. To 
check that downward motion they have got to readjust their relations with 
their tenantry and to march with the tfmes generilly I pe^l^'w 

hties. If the coming swaraj is to be real and stable, the 
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to play a prominent part in it. But they can do so only if they prepare and 
qualify themselves *and also (and especially) their sons. ^ They must ^develop 
qualities of modern leadership. If they do so, there is no fear that they 
will not have adequate influence in the councils. If they do not do this, 
nothing can stop their going under. Reserving a seat here and there may 
be a temporary crutch, but cannot be a permanent solution. 

I am therefore opposed to reserving seats for them from the general elec- 
torate, but of course the British Indian Association and Zamindars’ Associa- 
tion will send members. For similar reasons I do not consider that this 
province should have a Second Chamber. (The position of the Central Gov- 
ernment may however be different.) 


Note by Di*. S. S. NEHRU, giving an analysis of typical con*- 

stituencies in regard to Depressed Class voters. 

The figures for two districts (Allahabad and Sitapur) are as follows : — ■ 

Allahabad . Sitapui . 

(1) Number of depressed class voters under 

existing qualifications for the Provincial 

Legislative Council .... 1,968 8,709 

(2) Number of depressed class voters which 

might be expected on qualifications 
obtaining at present for District Board 
electors. (For these qualifications see 
enclosure I) 10,348 22,705 

(3) Total number of voters for Provincial 

Legislative Council under present quali- 
fications 23,758 42,357 

* While the figures for (1) are actuals, those for (2) are approximate 
having been calculated on actual figures of depressed class voters in six 
’•typical District Board constituencies in the Allahabad District and two 
such constituencies in the Sitapur District. 

I should add that for the purpose of this enquiry, depressed classes have 
been taken to mean those mentioned in the enclosed list (enclosure II). 


ENCLOSURE I. 

Qualifications for District Boajd electors in the United Provinces. 

Any Person who — 

(1) owns land yielding Rs. 25 land revenue, or is a member of an 

undivided family whose share as recorded amounts to Rs. 2fi, 
or 

(2) being a permanent tenure holder or fixed rent tenant in Agra, 

or underproprietor or occupancy tenai]^ in Oudh, is liable 
to pay Rs. 15 as rent; or 

(3) is a tenant (including sub-) holding land yielding Rs. 30 rent 

annually; or ^ 

(4) ordinarily residing in the rural area is assessed to incomq-tax or 

any other local tax; or 

(5) is assessed to tax on circumstance and property (agricultural 

income is exempt from this tax, also income on^which Muni- 
cipal tax is imposed) ; ot 
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ordinarily residing in tlie rural area is matriculate or S. L.^ C. or 
is holder of a certificate of the Vernacular Middle or equivalent 
recognised examination or recognised proficiency examination 
in Indian Vernacular or Classical languages, or of Upper primary 
(IV) Standard. 


ENCLOSURE II. 


Beldar, 

Rharoth, 

Arakh, 

Ehanghar (Ex- 

cluding Khan- 
ghar Rajput). 
Dusadh, 

Dhanuk, 

Kori, 

Chamar in the 
villages. 

Dhobi, 

Bhangi (AU 
Groups), 

Dharhi (Also 
Kungaria, 
Pawaria), 

Bayar. 

Musahar, 

Banmanus, 

Dhanghar 

Dom, 

Domar, 

Balahar, 

Bansphor, 

Baser, 

Dharkar, 

Pasi, 

Aheria, 

Bahella, 

Khatik, 

Bandi, 

Kabaria, 

Chik. 


Vagrant Tribes. 


Beria, 

Bangali, 

Bhantu, 

Karwal,, 

Habura, 

Kanjar^ 

Sansia,* 

Nat, 

Badhik, 

Barwar, 

Bawariya 

(Bauriya), 

Sahariya, 

Sanaurhia. 

Kapariya. 


Backward Classes. 


Bhar, 

Meo, 

Lunia, 

Kumhar, 

Dabra, 

Kahar, 

Gond, 

Goriya, 

Kamkar, 

Dhimar, 

Singaria, 

Charuk, 

Kewat, 

Mallah, 

Bind, 

Chai, 

Kadhera, 

Sorahia. 


Memorandum submitted by Pandit SHEOKARAN NATH MISRA, 
B.A., Deputy Collector^ Fyzabad. 

I have prepared^ a small memorandum dealing mainly mth the proposed 
group system of voting in order to enfranchise the entire adult population. As 
the time is very short I do not think I can deal with other points fully or 
exhaustively. The memorandum is however sent herewith for what it is 
wo'rth. 


I.—PROVINCIAL L:g:GISLATURES. 

1. Extenston of Eranghisb. 

(a) At present the number of voters to the local council constitute about 2 
per cent, of the entire population. In case the franchise is to be extended to 
10 per cent, of the population it can be done in three ways. Firstly by 
Ibwering the property qualification, secondly by introducing a low educational 
qualification, thirdly hv increasing a number of women voters. As regards the 
property qualification I would suggest that it should be reduced from Rs. 50 to 
Rs. 25. So far as^^rural areas are concerned the present limit for tenants is 
Bs. 50, i.e., only those tenants are qualified to vote who' pay Bs. 50 or more 
as rent. As regards proprietors and under-proprietors the limit is only Bs. 25, 
z.a., only those are entitled to become voters who pay proprietary dr under- 
proprieta^ ipyenue to the extent of Rs. 25 or more.* In my opinion this 
qualification can be safely lowered to thfe extent of Rs. 25 in case of tenants and 
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Rs. 15 in case of proprietors or under-proprietors. As regards the educational 
qualification there is at present practically non© so far as the rural jh:ea is’’ 
concerned. I would propose that all those who have passed the vernacular 
upper primary test should be qualified to vote irrespective of the property quali- 
fication. Some of^ these will have already become voters with the reduced 
property qualification but the number will not be more than 10 per cent. 
Figures worked out for certain number of selected villages show that the 
aforesaid methods of extension will increase the number of voters approximately 
to about 5 per cent, of the population. Now as regards including women in 
the franchise I shall deal with the question under the head of “ Women’s 
sufirage ”, but in connection with this I should like to say that out of 10 
per cent, of the population to b© enfranchised half should go to men and half 
to women. Therefore so far as men are concerned I propose only an increase 
from 2 per cent, to 5 per cent. It might be noted that at present the number 
of female voters is very small. 

(6) The proposed electorate consisting of about 10 per cent, of population 
will be capable of casting as intelligent a vote as the one existing at presents 
My own personal experience is that the amount of rent paid by a tenant or the 
amount of revenue paid by a petty co-sharer makes hardly any diSerence in his 
intelligence. What I mean is that a tenant paying Rs. 15 or Rs. 20 as rent 
may b© quite as intelligent as^ if not mw© than, on© who pay® 50 or more. 
Women voters too in the rural areas are generally quite as intelligent as men. 

(c) This is the chief point for consideration. Even at present with only 2 
per cent, of franchise it becomes rather difficult at the time of general election 
to secure suitable and responsible persons to act as presiding and polling 
officers. When their number is increased by five times it will be»proportionately 
more difficult to get the required number of persons to’ carry out the elections. 
We will have to go down to low-paid teachers and clerks as well as non-officials. 
In the course of time such class of men may develop the required sense of 
responsibility and impartiality but at present there will be some difficulty. 
Tlj© question of preparing and maintaining electoral rolls will also become 
proportionately more difficult. But on the whole I think it will be possible 
to carry the elections out and I think the extension, may be tried. 

* (d) The question does not arise. 

(e) Certainly I do not think there can be any question of enlarging the 
electorate beyond 10 per cent, of the population at present. 

(/) and ig) The proposal to enfranchise all adults who ar© not entitled to 
direct vote by dividing them into groups for the election of representatives for 
secondary voting would be neither practicable nor advisable. It wiU mean that 
one section of the population will be entitled to' direct voting whereas the 
remaining will be given a right of voting only by indirect representation. This 
will not only be impracticable but also confusing in the extreme. The cost of 
carrying out direct elections as ’#ell as election of representatives will be 
prohibitive. I am entirely opposed to this proposal. 

(h) and {i) The only way to enfranchise the entire adult population at 
present is to introduce group system of voting. That will have the advantage 
of giving every adult a right of voting and yet keep the thing within manageable 
limits from the administrative point of view. In that case aU existing qualifica- 
tions will have to be abolished and every adult member of the population- 
male or female — ^will have a right to vote. The entire adult population will 
have to be divided into grohps and each group will h%ve a right to select a 
representative from amongst its own members. This representative will even- 
tually have a right to vote at the election proper. By adult population I take 
it to mean all persons of the age of 21 or upwards. They wifi all have a vote 
witho’ut any consideration of caste or creed, or property or status, or education 
and training. ♦ * 

The village appears to be obviously a unit for forming ^l-oups. But a 
village will generally be found to be too large. Where possible it can b©: 
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,divide(i up into bamlets or small geographical units. But even then an examina- 
tion of selected number of villages shows that, leaving the hamlets aside, main 
villages will almost m every case have to be sub-divided into small groups. 
This division of a village into groups may be done on physical basis wherever 
possible, for instance, paths and roadways being taken as natural divisions, 
but even then the numbers will have to be the main consideration. The system 
of dividing the entire village population into blocks will have to be resorted 
to, something like what is done for census purposes. 

The size of these groups will have to be kept within reasonable limits. In 
‘..;rder to give the component members a fair share of representation these 
groups will have to be as small as possible. The larger the size of groups the 
more difficult it will be to manage them at the time of elections. Again the 
larger the groups the more the chances of imiportant residents in the village 
monopolising the election of representatives. I would suggest the size of a 
group to be roughly about 50 adult members, males and females included. 
The boundaries of these groups will have to be registered, also the houses 
included m each group with the head of the families ; but it will be unnecessary 
to register the names of all adults. 

It will be hardly necessary to form separate groups of women; in fact it 
will be neither practicable nor advisable to do so. In the selected villages 
I had a talk with a number of village people and they generally expressed 
themselves against the separate grouping of women. But in order to' safeguard 
the interests of women a certain per cent, ma^ be reserved for them as a 
minimum, for instance, it may be laid 'down that at least 10 per cent, of the 
representatives must be women. But it might be mentioned that in rural 
areas neither women are anxious to ^njoy that right nor men would like their 
females to be sent out as representatives. In any case separate grouping for 
women is not called for. 

Assuming that Muslims will generally insist on separate electorates it 
will be automatically necessary to form their adult po'pulation into separate 
'groups of alrnost the same size as those for non-Muslims. In most of ^le 
villages Muslim population is generally small. Thus it will be necessary to 
include the Muslim adult population of several villages into' one group. In 
this eoiineetion the distance will also have to be taken into consideration and to*^ 
avoid long distances the size of the groups will have to be made elastic. 

Mixed grouping of Muslims and non-Muslims is possible hut in case the 
number of Muslim representatives is to be reserved it will be rather difficult 
in practice to do so. It will have to be specified which group is to send out 
the Muslim representative and which the non-Muslim. If the majority of 
population comprising the group is to' be determining factor for that purpose 
then for all practical purposes the arrangement will resolve itself into com- 
munal grouping. 

Election of the representatives will hav€> to be carried out on the spot by 
mere acclamation or show of hands. It will be hardly practicable to take down 
their signatures or thunab impressions. This will have to be carried out by 
a responsible officer in the presence of the village mukhia and the patwarj and 
one or two Witnesses. 

In order to safeguard these elections of representatives from malpractices 
I think they will have to be carried o'ut by an official of a rank not lower than 
that of a kanungo. He will have to go from village to village and do the 
thing at the spot recording the proceedings from day to day and reporting the 
results to headquart^s weekly, if not daily. Kanungos will have to he placed 
on special duties for that work, their ordinary duties being taken up by selected 
patwaris. Even in that case these elections will take almost the entire cold 
weather preceding the general elections. On an average the kanungo will not 
be able to do more than six to eight of these group electipns per dav. If we 
take 1921 figures for this district we firid total population of this district was 
1,173,000 while the afiult population was approximately 660,000 or roughly 55 
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per cent. Thus if we divide the adult population into groups of 60 each we 
will have to carry out roughly 13,000 primary elections. We have got 19 
kanungos in the district and it will take them all the entire cold weather to 
finish the elections. 

In order to supervise the work of these kanungo's a special naib-tahsildar 
will have to be appointed in each tahsil for at least six months. This district 
has four tahsils and thus it will be necessary to appoint four naib-tahsildars. 
A deputy collector will also be necessary to’ be placed on special duty in 
charge of the whole work at headquarters for the whole district throughout the 
year. These arrangements would in my opinion safeguard the elections from 
malpractices. The preliminary divisions into groups can be carried out gene- 
rally and gradually by the ordinary revenue staff under the supervision of the 
special officer. This preliminary work w^ould itself occupy several months 
The kanungd’s proceedings would of course have to be subject to appeal to his 
superiors. 

(j) No special qualifications, either educational or property, should in my 
opinion be necessary for representatives to be elected by such groups. It is 
mainly with a view to avoid administrative difficulties that the group system 
of voting is recommended. The representatives will ohly be voters on behalf 
•of certain others. I see no reason why any educational or property qualification 
should be insisted upon in their case. 


2. Franchise Qualifications. 

(a) So far as this district is concerned I do not think there is much dis- 
parity in the operation of the franchise qualifications in urban as compared 
with rural areas. Educated persons as well as persons with higher educational 
qualifications generally congregate in cities. The percentage of voters to the 
toW population is therefore bound to be larger in cities than in villages. But 
I would not call that a disparity due to qualifications. 

^ (6) I have not studied enough the question and I do not think I am com- 

petent to express opinion on that. 

(c) Property quaftficatio'n is in my opinion a suitable test of fitness for the 
franchise so far as the present circumstances of the country are concerned. I 
have already said the property qualifications will have to be lowered if the 
franchise is to be extended. 

(d) Yes, it is necessary that a qualification based on education, independ- 
•ently of property, ^ould be introduced. That, in my opinion, should be a 
certificate of having passed the upper primary vernacular test. TMs ought 
to give an impetus to education. « 

(e) Yes, the existing military service qualification should be retained and 
should also be extended so as to include services in the Auxiliary and Territorial 
Forces. 


3. WoMEN^S Stteeraoe. 

(a) I agree with the recommendation of the Statutory Commission that the 
wives and widows of men entitled to vote under the property qualification 
should also be enfranchised ; but I would keep the age limit at 21 in the case 
of women just as in the case of men. The separate educational qualification 
for men should also apply to wo'men. ^ 

(h) I have alread;y dealt with this question under 1 (h) and ({). I would 
only like to repeat that I do not think separate groups for woffien should be 
formed. There should be mixed groups for wotnen and men. Separate groups 
for women will neither be popular nor practicable. 
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(g) So long as women are not enfranchised to a sufficient extent the only 
way to secure sufficient representation for them is by nominations. Five per 
cent, of the total number of seats in the council should be a good beginning. 

4. EePEESENTATION of the DePEESSED CliASSES. 

I think depressed classes should include untouchables as well as backward 
classes. Amongst depressed classes I would roughly include all tho'se who are 
generally supposed to belong to the Shudfa caste; Kayasthas of course being 
excluded. 

^ If the group system ^of voting is introduced I think the depressed classes 
will have a sufficient voice in the election of representatives. villages and 
hamlets lower caste people generally congregate together. If they are formed 
into small groups as already suggested they will be able to send their own 
representatives for the final election. These representatives are expected to 
be returned in quite large numbers and they should be ultimately able to elect- 
persons to represent their own interests in the legislature. This view is 
supported by an examination of the system propo’sed to be introduced in 
certain selected villages of this district. I would simply like to add that in 
order to safeguard the^ interests of the depressed classes it will be very 
necessary to make a stipulation that each group should select its representa- 
tive from amongst its ovn members. It would also' be further necessary" to 
keep the size of the groups ’’fairly small with a view to see that the depressed 
classes residing in villages can easily be Emmed into their own separate 
groups. 


5-A. Repbesentation of Special Interests. 

I think that special interests such as those of universities, commerce, min- 
ing and planting should have their special representation on legislatures: but 
I do not think any special representation is called for in the case of laSd- 
holders. The experience of the past ten or twelve years makes it abundantly 
clear that landholders have been represented on the legislature more than^ 
necessary. Any system of rural representation, whether on property or on 
adult basis, is bound to give the landlords ample opportunities to secure 
enough of seats for themselves. It being so I do not see why any further 
representation should be necessary in their caKse. So far as universities aro 
concerned I think the present system of election by registered graduates of a 
certain standing has been working satisfactorily and should be retained. As 
regards other special interests I am not able to say anything. 


Memorandum submitted by Mr, ISHRAT HUSSAIN, Deputy 
Collector, Sabaranpur. 


Mr. Jayal and I made inquiries in six villages, namely Babail, Behat, 
(Jandewra, Bhagwauptw?, Shahpur and Rasulpur Kalan. We also conducted 
practical experiments. 


The people are fof the most part illiterate-— the women more so than 
■flie men. Ten years have not sufficed to teach them the value of the- 
vote. In Rasulpur Kalan while the villagers were assembled and names- 
of representatives were being proposed ohe man objected to a name.. 
And then we were surprised to discover that the objector was the father 
of the man whose nanfe had been proposed. We questioned the father 
and he said^that they were a busy^ family and the*^ son could not bo 
spared. Such is the feeHng. It may be noted that it was a Muslim'- 
lamily. 
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Tbe general opinion seemed to be to adhere at present to the direct 
rote but to extend the franchise to thc^e who had passed th^ upper 
primary examination and also to lower the existing qualifications. "We 
questioned men who had passed the upper primaiy examination. We 
did not meet a single instance where such men had become illiterate. 
The majority of the men possessed of the upper primary qualification 
would come under the 25--rupee property qualification and would thus 
have direct vote. 

Our main concern was to test the feasibility of the group system. 
No woman appeared before us. It is obvious to us that for the purposes 
of grouping the women will have to be separated from the men. ^ It 
seems also best at present to separate the Muslims from the non-Muslims. 
But no further sub-division need be made for the purpose of forming 
groups although in practice we found that selection of voters resolved 
itself into representatives being nominated from the various castes, 
specially amongst the Hindus. Possibly groups should be formed amongst 
Muslims, non-Muslims and depressed classes. 

It was agreed that groups should consist of 25 ^ adults. Discretion 
should be given to the officer forming groups to vary this number, in order 
to avoid fractions of groups being left unincluded in any group but no 
■groups should consist of less than 20 or more than 30 persons. We are 
of opinion that one whole time supervisor kanungo in each tahsil should 
be employed on this duty. The preliminary work will take time but 
once the lists were completed it should not be difficult to keep them _ up 
to date. The patwaris can report changes at each visit to the tahsil, i.e., 
deaths of members of groups or names of persons who enter a group 
on account of having attained majority. The groups farmed by the 
kanungo should not be open to objection except on the ground that any 
group consists of less than 20 or more than 30 persons or on the ^ ground 
of intermixing of Muslims, non-Muslims or depressed classes. This work 
should be completed in about one year. No other staff need be given to 
the kanungo. A chaprasi will of course be required by the kanungo. 

As regards the actual selection of representatives the machinery for 
^ men and women wall have to be different. For men two systems have 
been suggested. The first is the formation in each village of a com- 
mittee consisting of the lambardar (where there are more lambardiars 
than one then the lambardar paying the largest revenue), the patwari 
and the mukhia (where there are more niukhias than one then the^ senior 
mukhia). This committee will carry out the selection by counting of 
hands in each group. The patwari will keep the record of eacn group 
election. In case of dispute the kanungo on special duty should personally 
conduct the group election in question, and the election so made will be 
final. 

The second system consists ih the formation of a pancliayat ^ for the 
whole village, or rather three panchayaU — one for each community. The 
panchayat will consist of three, five or seven members according to the 
size of the village and the numbers of the respective communities in it. 
No groups will be formed under this system but the number of represen- 
tatives required will be worked out as if group system were in existence. 
Each panchayat will then be asked to hold electioilb for the entire village 
as a whole — each community being all the time separate — and to produce 
its quota of representatives who will then be registered as voters. A 
literate member of the panchayat — such literate men^her being appointed 
at the time the panchayat is formed — ^will keep the record of the election. 
The pancJiayats will have to be formed after consulting local opinion by 
the sub-divisional officers, tahsildars and naib-tahsildars in the course of 
their tour. Or fu^ffcher to simplify this system it; may be possible to get 
' the quota of voters without the intervention of a panchay^. The officer 
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in this case would collect the men and ask them to select a specified 
numhe» of voters to represent them. We tried this experiment in three 
villages and found a fair amount of unanimity amongst the villagers in 
the selection of the requisite number of voters. 

The system of the committee consisting of the lambardar, the patwari 
and the mukhia appears more workable. 

With regard to women they will not appear and should not be forced 
to appear before either the committee or the panchayai, which will both 
^consist entirely of men. For women groups should be formed on the 
same basis as for men. A w’oman will have to he employed for conduct- 
ing elections of group representatives. This woman will tour through the 
whole district or through several districts. There should be no difficulty 
in getting fairly educated women at moderate salaries for doing this 
work. We presume that for each council election fresh groups of representa- 
tives will be selected (in case of men as well as women). The employment 
of the woman can thus be permanent. 

The above is a mere outline. Further details will have to be worked 
out. 


Mr. J. H. DARWIN, LC.S., CoUector, Agra. 

Mr. PANNA lAL, LC.S,, Collector, Budaun, 

Dr. S. S. NEHRU, I?C.S., Reforms Ofiicer to the Goversiment of 
the United Provinces. 

Mr. ISHRAT HUSSAIN, Deputy Collector, Saharanpur. 

Mr. SHEOKARAN NATH MISRA, Deputy Collector, Fyzabad. 

1. The Chairman: We will take the group system. I think, Mr Panna 
Lai’s note* on the group system, which, if I may say so, is really the first 
detailed and studied explanation of how the thing can be worked, is vej:y 
well worked out and is very clear and I think we might have a discussion 
on that paper. There are only two points that I want to raise. First of 
ail, there is the problem of dealing with the objections. In other places, 
it has been suggested that the objections should he dealt with summarily 
by the officer whoever he is who takes the vote without any appeal at ali. 
You make a provision for an appeal in which the Naib Tahsildar will go- 
down to the spot. "What do you think would be, the number of such appeals? — 
{Mr, Panna Lai): There would be very few appeals under the group system- 
as I have analysed. I think it is necessary to keep a higher officer than 
the one who goes round to make selections. I have proposed that the 
supervisor Kanungo should go round to make the elections. He gets about 
Ks, 60 a liionth and I should prefer thq^li the objections should he heard 
by a higher officer like a Naib Tahsildar who might go there. He will not 
be a very expensive officer and that would inspire confidence, 

2. You say, the only difficulty I found in my experiments was from the 

number of sightseers”. Suppose you have organised opposition and the 
people ‘will say that this is a very important matter and we should be allowed 
to address the electorate. Suppose you have an organised political party 
and they raise objections and difficulties. Do you think that would be a 
formidable difficulty ii> the way of the operation of the system? — Theoreti- 
cally ^ yes ’ . In practice, I think, one or two constables will serve to keep 
cfrder. ^ 

3. Would you allow any speeches to be made?— Not at the time of the 
election, I should allow speeches to be made up to the preceding day. 

4. Nothing at the tim^ of the election? — ^No. ^ 
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6. How long do you think it is going to take to elect the primary elec- 
tors? — Six weeks. In my note I have allowed 2 months. 

6. Let us assume that the main election is in December. The roll is, 1 
think, published in July for objections and it is finally finished in October 
By what period would the primary elections take place? — I said 2^ months 
to 3 months before the final election. 

7. You moan before the roll is published? — The primary roll will not be 
published. The primary roll is drawn up in the village. 

8. The actual election is conducted on the basis of the secondary roll 

That has to be published in July? — Then 2^ months earlier. 

9. Will you have any roll for the primary electors? — ^Yes, that is in manus- 
cript. I have got the roll whicli I actually prepared in a certain village, 

dipt. I have got the roll which I actually prepared in a certain village, 

is entered and so on. 

10. You put the name of every adult of the name of the house only? — 1 
put the name of every adult and the number of the house. That is the 
first form in my statement. 

11. Sir John Kerr: You have carried out these experiments in 
Budaun ? — Yes. 

12. That is your district? — ^Yes. 

13. How long have you been there? — 3 years. 

14. You know the village well which you selecte* r? — -I selected several 
villages in different parts. I selected them for their difficulty; I dU 
select easy villages. 

15. What was your impression of the villagers? Did they understand the 
question? — They were fearfully interested. 

16. Did they thoroughly understand? — ^They understood what we were 
about. They were excited and interested. 

17. Do they understand the present system? — ^They don’t understand the. 

^ present system. When I asked who the voters were, they did Hot know* 

and turned to the Patwari who said Don’t you know that such and such 
go to the polling booths ”? They said “ We don’t know anything about that. 

If you hold elections like this we .will know something ”. 

18. Do they know what the Council does? — They have a very vagu^ idea. 

19. How did you explain? — ^We said, a member goes from this district to 
the Council and he advises the Government and so on. 

20. And as a result they were genuinely interested? — ^They were more 
intrigued than anything else at the time. 

21. Did you gather what the attitude of the landlords was? — did not 
consult any landlords. I think the landlords will have about the same 
influence in these elections as they have now. 

22. They will have nothing to do with the formation of groups? — Abso- 

lutely nothing. The chances of manipulation und malpractices are reduced 
to the minimum under this system. • 

23. The group will simply take one of its ©wn number? — ^The elections 
will be held on the spot. I should not send every Itnember to some central 
place. That would cause difficulty and would be expensive. 

24. Mr, Miller: Have you read the note* of the Dnited Provinces Liberal 

Association ? In that note they say that the political education- which such 
indirect system would provide would be more or less nominal. On the 
other hand, I understand you to say that this ^stem would provide more 
^ 
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education than the present one? — I have not read that note. My reason for 
more education is this. We decide upon the size of the electorate that we 
are going to enfranchise. We can do it under the property qualification 
also. The number of secondary electors that would go to the polling booths 
would be the same. Under the property qualification people who do possess 
that qualification do not get any education whatever, whereas under this 
-system even those who are not elected in the secondary electorate will have 
taken some part in the machinery of election. They would receive some 
stimulus. That is my reason why they would receive more stimulus and 
education. 

25. Nothing beyond that they have elected somebody? — little more than 
a zero. 

26. Mr. Tamhe : You have under contemplation the abolition of the direct 
vote altogether and the substitution of the indirect vote therefor? — ^It is like 

'this. We were asked by Government to make an experiment of the group 
system and find out the practical difficulties from the administrative point 
of view. My note embodies 'that. I have given my opinion as to how it 
would work administratively. 

27. Are you in favour of giving the direct vote plus the group system — 

I am opposed to that altogether. In my opinion the conabination would not 
work administratively. • 

28. You are not for the hybrid system? — ^No. 

29. You woTjld prefer an indirect vote to the hybrid system? — ^Yes. 

50. You prefer the direct system, of course, if that could be possible — 
Yes, I am quite prepared to run either. I have given my opinion. It 
seems to me that adult suffrage through the indirect system would be 
better. I have v^orked that for a number of years' and it has worked quite 

• satisfactorily^ 

51. Mr, Bakhale . You have said in your oral evidence before the Piu- 

^vincial Franchise Committee: have no objection to the two systems, 

•direct and indirect, working together — I was asked if I had any objection. •• 
I am a permanent Government servant and I can^t have any objection to 

•work that system. When I was asked which system I would prefer, I said 
I would prefer the group system. 

32. Mr. Tambe : I understand your position. If you are asked to do it 
you will do it? — Yes. 

33. Would you make a group of 20 or 25? — That is a very convenient 
group, but I would leave the man who goes to form the groups free to add 

■ one or two names if necessai^. ^ 

34. A group of 25 would give only 5 per cent. ? — ^You could have as many 
as you want. If you want 22 per cent, a group of 25 will have to elect 

’ 12 persons. 

35. Supposing a group is asked to elect 3 and there are 6 or 7 candi- 
dates .P — ^It is quite easy. You have a division in the lobby here. It can be 
done the same way. There are three candidates. Those, who are in favour 

■ of this candidate stand on this side and those in favour of the other 
candidate stand on the f)ther side. 

. 36. You should have no difficulty? — ^No difficulty. 

37. You are not going to depute an officer of a very high rank? — ^They 
will Jiave to be trained. We have now trained our small officers in the 
present system and so we will train in this system. It is a matter of time. 
They will be trained in tiffs system also. 

38, Who is^oing to decide the question of age?— I have said the Kanimgo. 

The man who goes there will decide at once. I have said you can’t go into 
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the evidence of horoscope or medical men. After ail, it does not matter 
much if one man is left out and another man is added. It wonH make 
much difference. 

39. Supposing the system of indirect election is introduced, donH you 
think that the people who have a direct vote and will be deprived of that 
will resent that? — ^Very much, I think. 

40. Khan Bahadur Aziz-vlSugue : Supposing under the group system it 
is decided that the Hindus and Muhammadans should be separately grouped, 
would you like that? — My experiments were conducted on the assumption 
that there would be separate groups for the Muslims and the non-Muslims, 

41. If Muslims and non-Muslims are separated you would still retain your* 
idea in favour of the group system? — ^My note is written on that assumption. 

42. From an answer to a question from Mr. Darwin, Pandit Sheokaran 
Nath Misra, you seem to be of the opinion that the zamindars would be able 
to exercise more influence under the group system than under the direct- 
system. Is that your opinion? — ^Yes. 

43. How do you think that it will be so? — It will be easier for them to 
influence a smaller number than influence a larger number. 

44. Knowing as you do the constitution of the United Provinces, suppos^ 

ing a zamindar wants to capture the electorate, would it be possible for him 
to do so under the group system? — (Mr. Banna Lal): I think it would be 
difficult for him. ^ 

45. I want to know from you whether the influence of the zamindar will 
be felt more under the indirect system of elections or under the direct system 
of elections? — (Mr. Misra): It will be felt more under the indirect system. 
(Mr. Parma Lal) : I differ from that view. 

46. Syed Ishrat Hussain’s note says that women refused to come before 
men. Etis experience seems to be that the opinion in the villages generally 
is against the group system? — (Mr. Ishrat Hussain):! asked for their 

^ opinion. They did not like it. 

47. Did you ask them definitely about their views on the group system? — 
They thought that the group system will work among the Brahmans and 
Kshatriyas and that it will create a sort of ill-feeling in the villages. 

48. If the property qualification is reduced to Us. 10, will any large sec- * 
tion of the tenants be left out of the electoral roll? — (Mr. Banna Lal): I do' 
not think large sections of tenants will be left out. Some sub-tenants will 
be left out. 

49. Have sub-tenants got the^vote under the present franchise qualifica- 
tions? — As far as I am awai'e, no. 

50. How is it possible to bring them in? Is any projperty qualification 
possible to suggest to bring them in? — ^Under the adult franchise' 
system, anybody who has a piece of land pays rent, whether as a^ 
sub-tenant or as a farm-hand, and will have the vote. I think you will have 
to go dovm to that if you want to increase the franchise so as to include them.. 

51. I want a substantial number of sub-tenant^ in? — We have first tO' 
decide what percentage we want. Then we have to fix the qualifications. 

52. Can you tell me the average holding of a sub-t«nant? — ^I cannot give* 
straightaway. (Mr. Darwin): It is about 5 acres. 

53. Is it your experience that in some cases a sub-tenant pays a higher 
rent than a chief tenant? — (Mr. Banna Lal): Pef acre there are some who 
are paying more icnt than some of, the chief tenants. X 

54. Do you not include payment of rent as a qualification? Since the 
qualification is payment of rent, I do not know why sub-tenants should be- 
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excluded? Tlie idea was to enfranchise a body which is more or less perman- 

ent. Sub-tenants hold land for one yearns period only and in many cases 
they do not hold on to the land for the next year. That must have been the 
reason for excluding them. Anyhow rules will have to be framed if they 
are to be included. 

55. Does their land change hands? — ^Yes. 

56. Even if a sub-tenant relinquishes one plot of land, he will be taking 
up another land soon after and therefore he will continue to be sub-tenant 
all the same ? — But it was probably thought that it would be unstable tenure. 

57. If we decide that a sub-tenant who pays a certain sum as rent should 
be enfranchised, would not that bring in a number of people of that class on 
the electoral roll? — It will. 

58. Sir John Kerr : Do the sub-tenants directly appear in the village 
records? — For the elections to the district boards they have already got the 
vote and there will be no administrative difficulty in ascertaining who they 
are. 

59. Major Milner: That is only for sub-tenants of land? — ^Yes. 

60. What about sub-tenants of houses? — ^In rural areas about 5 per cent, 
or so only are sub-tenants. It is only in urban areas that there are sub- 
tenants of houses. If a suitable qualification is laid down so as to include 
them the matter can be easily disposed of. 

61. How do you propose to ascertain who the sub-tenants of houses are? — 
There is no dimculty about it. Anybody who occupies a house of so much 
rental value is a sub-tenant. That can be easily ascertained from the 
tenanted houses. 

62. How will you register them? — ^That would not present any adminis- 
trative difficulty. For the municipal elections their lists are prepared. 

63. They have to go from house to house ? — ^Yes, that could be done easily. 

64. Speaking particularly of rural areas, what percentage of the people 
there, are mere wagp-earners? — (Dr. Nehru): I should say about 12 or 
15 per cent. Not more. 

65. The others are not wage-earners? — 80 per cent, of them are cultivators. 

66. If everyone who pays Rs. 2 as rent is enfranchised, will the propor- 
tion of voters be very large? — ^It will be about 14 per cent. (Mr. Darwin): 
I can give the figures I collected from Agra. Roughly, one in every ten 
of the population of the rural areas pays a rent annually of Rs. 10 or 
over and one in every 12 pays about Rs. 20 or over and one in every 14 
pays Rs. 25 and over. 

67. What about Rs. 5 figures? — (Mr. Fauna Lal): It is not available, 

68. Would it be ith of the population? — I cannot say. 

69. Would it be 20 per cent, of the population? — ^Yes. I ascertained the 
total population of the rural districts and worked out the number of rent- 
payers under each category. Landless labourers according to that come to 
about 14 per cent, ov 15 per cent. 

70. There will be iJore unenfranchised landless labourers than enfran- 
o^iiised. Is there anyjpossibility of getting on the roll all those landless wage- 
earning labourers? Would that be a very big job? — (Mr. Darwin): It 
would be difficult, because some of the population is moving. 

71. You can give us Hie figure? (Dr. Nehru): Yes. (Mr. Fauna Lal): 
It would be a difficult pr^lem to bring them on to the ?^11. 

72. On the^atter of the group systetn you have made a very comprehen- 
sive investigation? — (Mr. Fauna Lal) : It is not for me to say that. 
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73. That being so, is it, in your judgment, thoroughly practicable to 
group them on the lines laid down by you? — ^Yes. 

74. And workable? — Yes. 


75. Do I understand you to say that in urban areas also grouping is as 
easy as in the rural areas? — I conducted the same experiment in the urban 
areas also and I think it would be workable there too. My experiments 
were all conducted in the rural areas particularly. 

76. Diwan Bahadur Bamaswami Mudaliyar: About the ideal system of 
grouping which my friend Major Milner was expounding, do you think there 
wiU be no difficulty in men and women coming to a common group? — ^There 
is n\) difficulty at all. 

77. There will not be any difficulty with reference to either Muslim men 
or women? — When 1 conducted the experiments many respectable Muslim 
women took part in them. 

78. Muslim women stood along with men? — ^They stood alongside the door 
and I stood in front of the door. The candidates were there and the ladies 
mentioned loudly the names of the persons for whom they wanted to vote. 
That is the way in which purdah women in this , province do their court work. 

79. You said that there will be no difficulty in® conducting these elections. 
Supposing for any reason a village is induced to non-cooperate with the 
elections, how do you think your group system will work? — do not know of 
any method by which you can force a voter to vote. Even i^you take him 
to the poll, he need not vote at all. 

80. The difficulty is that you cannot get a list at all, whereas if you have 
property qualifications you can easily have a list? — ^What is the good of 
having a list of voters if they do not go to exercise their franchise. 

*81. But individually they may come. Do you think that if only three or 
four adults come out and you get them to choose a representative, it will be 
^ fair election? — I think that is not a likely event. 

82. Do you think that in these primary elections people will bo as inter- 
ested as in the direct elections? — have made enquiries and I understand 
that the difficulty is to keep back the people from coming. 

83. Do you think that it is unlikely that objections may be raised on the 
ground that a certain officer never visited a place, that an election did not 
in fact take place and that consequently the roll has been prepared by him 
merely in consultation with the patwari? — Quite a conceivable objection, 
especialh when you take into account the litigious tendency on the part of 
the people. But it must be remenlbered that there is the naib-tahsildar who 
would go there and find out whether the election was held or not. 

84. Having conducted these group elections from the indirect elections so 

successfully, may I know what your difficulty is in conducting what is called 
the supplementary group elections? — ^You first have to prepare an electoral 
roll on the basis of property qualifications. The revenue officers have to ran- 
sack all the revenue records to make out a list of men who h.ave certain 
qualifications. It takes months to prepare it. Then ymn hear objections, and 
not until that list is finally made up, can you prepare the supplementary 
list for the adults. In making that supplementary list, ♦my idea was to go 
from house to house. That will entail a sort of double work. If you only 
have property qualification as the basis of franchise, it would be quite 
simple. • 

85. In your villages also there is, a village accountant wh^ collects the 
revenue and maintains the necessary records? — The revenues of this province 
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are collected Iby the zamindars. They collect i*ent and pay revenue to the* 
Government. 

86. But the village officials will have a list of persons who pay rent? — ^Yes, 

87. They prepare the electoral roll based on property qualification? — Yes. 

88. It is the same set of people who prepare the electoral roll for the 
adults in the primary groups? — ^Yes. 

89. It is really for him to drop out the names of those persons who come* 
under the property qualification and prepare the rest of the roll? — ^Yes. 

90. It does not seem to be extraordinarily difficult? — ^When you work it, 
the difficulty will be felt. He has to hear objections to the first roll and« 
so on, 

91. The difficulty is with regard to the primary roll. Once that has been 
made up, he can prepare the adult roll, the direct voters’ list? — ^You have 
to read the two lists together and find out whether ‘ A ’ m the first list is 
not in the second list, or whether ‘ B ’ in the second list is in the first 
list. There will be a great deal of difficulty. 

-92. Apart from the question of time and trouble, is there any adminis- 
trative difficulty? — I can work it; but I do not prefer it. 

93. Mr. Bakhale : Were the villages selected for your personal experiment 
typical villages.^ — I had .several villages of different composition. There 
w-ere some in which high castes were also living like Thakurs and Brahmans 
and so on. 

94. You sa»5 that the villages selected w^ere typical villages? — I selected 
them for their difficulties. 

95. What was the test you applied, for selecting those villages? — applied 
my personal knowledge of them, and no test. 

96. Sir Sunder Singh Majithia: Will you, Mr. Panna Lai, kindly say 
whether tenants and sub-tenants pay in kind or cash? — In cash now. J3f 
course there is a fair proportion of those who still pay in kind. 

97. What is the average rent per acre in your district? — ^Rs. 8. ^ 

98. What is the qualification for vote for a sub-tenant for the^ district 
board elections? I find only the qualifications of a tenant mentioned? — 
Mr. Darwin says it is the same as that of the tenants, viz,, Hs. 30. 

99. Do you think there will be any difficulty if ladies do not give the* 
names of their husbands or elders? — ^There will be no practical difficulty. 
They can always make themselves understood. 

100. The 'Eordlle Mary Fichford: When you carried out your experi- 
ments did you get any woman elected as secondary elector? — ^Not one. That 
is why I suggested that they should her asked to send men and women 
representatives in equal number. 

101. Would it be administratively possible, instead of taking small groups- 
of 20 or 30 and getting one of them returned, to have larger groups of say 
50 of 75 returning three or four, of whom one or perhaps two would have to' 
be women? — ^No. The number of people to be returned does not matter; 
To have a group of 5(? would necessitate collecting together the inmates of 
15 houses. It would i^ot be as easy administratively as collecting the inmates- 
of 4 or 5 houses. 

" 102. According t© you the roll must be small? — ^Yes. (Mr, Darwin): Wo 

have a separate scheme for dealing with this question. I have sent in a long 
note* on the group system from another point of view. 

103, Mrs. Sulharaya^ : Mr. Panna Lai, may I know where you held 
this experim^t, in a house or in a street? — ^In the lan^. I asked the men 
to come ouif^d the women were standing near the out-houses. 


*Page 724. 
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104. Did tho wor^ien come a long way from their houses? — They jusl^ stood^ 
in front of 4 or 5 houses. The whole business occupied just 2 minutes. 

105. Did you hear their replies? — talked to them and they answered me. 

106. You have stated in your memorandum that women could be accom- 
panied by their husbands? — There I was explaining the secondary elections. 

107. Later on in your note you say that the ladies stood behind their 
u;ien ? — It must be a misprint. It should be behind their doors. 

108. When it is open voting, do you think women will vote independently 
^or according to the instructions of their husbands? — In the beginning they 
will not vote independently. In course of time I expect them to vote inde- 
pendently. 

109. Sir Ernest Bennett: If a wholly indirect system was substituted 
for the present one, what would be the feeling of the people ^In answer to 
Mr. Tambe, I said that it would be very much resented. 

110. You admitted that the population in villages is to some extent mobile 
and migratory ; do you still persist in believing that the small group is better 
than a village group ?~-If you are thinking of having the indirect system for 
grouping a whole village as one, it will be an impossible proposition. 

111. Why?-— You will have to engage a separate agency for the purpose. 

It will have to be as elaborate as for an ordinary election. You must have 
polling and presiding officers, identification and so on. 

112. The average population of a village is only 450?— -Tor this you will 
require a separate office. 

113. Will it be difficult to handle them?— It will be very difficult. When 
you want 20 representatives for 400 persons it will be difficult indeed. 

lUfSir Muhammad Yahul : Will it be possible to have a group of 20 adult 
Muslims in the eastern districts of the United Provinces ?— -I have ^rved 
tSere, but I have not much exjjerience to say whether 20 adults can be found 
in a village. 

115. You know the population of Muslims in the eastern districts is very, 
very small?— If it is so, it will be difficult. I am here giving evidence from 
my practical experience. 

116. Will you have the same qualifications for all classes or different 
qualifications for different classes ?— What qualifications. Sir? The qualifica- 
tion for adult suffrage is only 18 years of age. 

117. Mr. Butler : Depressed classes should have special consideration, 
because they will not have the same qualification on the property basis as 
others, and therefore it is ver^’^ likely that we have to make special pro- 
vision for depressed classes. Would it be easy to group the depressed 
classes together ?— Taking adult franchise with the group system,— I do not 
know what classes you include in the term ‘ depressed classes ’ there will 
be no difficulty in grouping the depressed classes because they live tog^her. 
With the exception of one or two classes who may be called untouchable 
and whose number is very small, there wull be no* difficulty in their being 
returned. Under the property qualification also, I find in the district 
of which I have been in charge that some of the so«called depressed classes, 
chamars, are holding ‘a considerable amount of land^ to the extent of 

or 12 per cent, of the total cultivated arpa. 

118. Supposing that owing to the impossibility of reconciling the^ two 
statements with which I have started, it is necessary to have ^ the hybrid 
system to which you do not absolutely agree, do you not think it would be 
difficult to impose on tbe whole of« India a group system w^S^h you regard 
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as administratively rather difficult to work, and would you not use the 
grou]5 system for a specific purpose such as the representation of classes 
whose property qualification would not be the equivalent of others in the 
community? — The same question has been put in the same form. I have 
not any new answer to give now. I have said it is difficult, but it can 
be worked. 

119. Prom the administrative point of view, would you prefer this? — 
I do not know what answer is expected from me. It is difficult for me 
to give an answer. Is my opinion on that not quite clear? 

120. I will just explain my point. You have an experiment here of the 
group system. I am putting it to you that it will be easier to introduce 
the hybrid system. If you have the hybrid system and introduce it all over 
India, you say it would be difficult to put it into force. Therefore would 
you not rather have some more experiments in the group system first from 
the administrative point of view, than introduce it totally in the whole of 
India? — Yes, I would, ^rtainjy. 

121. And you will then be able to see how the combination works? — ^Yes. 

122. And if it is successful, you may proceed with it?— Of course, we 
must see, and decide the question on the experiment. I have not conducted 
the experiment on that. 

123. Has your opinion, in regard to the group system being workable, 
altered since you conducted! your experinaent — No. 

124. Hr. Amhedhar: Could you tell us whether, in the experiments you 
have conducted in the group system, any members of the depressed classes 
were elected the groups? — ^Yes. In one quarter there were 7 or 8 
houses occupied by Chamars and they elected two. In another there were 
four houses of Bhangis, and they elected one. 

126. That was a sort of separate electorate? — Not separate electorate. 
In the villages it is found that different castes have their separate habita* 
tions. • 

126. The men elected were so elected because the constituents were de- 
pressed classes. Could you give us an example of a mixed group where there^ 
are a certain number of caste people and a certain number of depressed 
class people, in which a depressed class man was elected.^ — No. But in an 
Indian village it is generally found that there are, more or less, all castes. 
Taking a group of four or five houses, it may be found that one Bhangi 
is sandwiched between four Thakurs ; there the Thakur is elected. Conversely, 
if the members of the depressed classes are a majority in any group, they will 
get elected. 

127. I am simply trying to find out what would happen if your groups 
were mixed groups and were composed ^partly of depressed classes and 
partly of caste-Hindus. And according to your experience if the group 
was dominated by depressed classes, then a depressed class man would he 
elected. If the group is dominated by caste Hindu men, then a caste Hindu 
will be elected? — ^Yes, but my groups, as my note will show, are geographical. 
W© begin at one end of the village. 

128. They also happen to be communal.? — There will be a little inter- 
mingling. But they will be more or less communal, 

129. But assuming ffor the moment that you did not apply the geo- 
graphical method and it also practically became a communal system, the 
depressed classes would not be able to get on to the secondary roll? — ^No. 1 
would not make a general statement like that because the number of men 
foriging the depressed classes will be considerable and they will certainly 
he able to send one or tWo representatives unless it so ^happens that it is 
^.arranged t]i|Lt one depressed class map is pitted against 4 other Hindus. 
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130. But on the whole it is fair to say that in a mixed group the 

chances of a depressed class man getting elected are poor? — say simply 
that in a mixed group the majority will prevail. 

131. You say that the Muslims and the Non-MUslimS ought to have 

separate lists have said that I have worked on that assumption. 

****** 

132. ^ Dr, Amhedkar : I ask you this question. Administratively do you 

think it is feasible to have them mixed together? — I am prepared to work 
it if it is so ordered, as I am prepared to work the hybrid system. 

133. Lord Lufferin: In your scheme, do you anticipate these primary 

elections every year, or would you have them only with the general elections? 
— ^This is in anticipation of the general election, not every year. 

134. You work on the old roll? — If there was a by-election, I would 
work on the old roll. 

135. Could you tell us what sort of people were elected by your groups? 
Were ihey old, or people with no experience — They were generally the more 
respectable and stable among the elderly people, the more substantial of 
them. 

136. Did you find, for instance, that where there was a Brahman or other 
high caste man the people used to elect him? — No. 

137. Jjxcept when it was a majority caste? — Not invariably was a member 
of the majority caste elected. 

138. Mr. ChiTitamani: Suppose the experiment which y©u conducted 
had to be conducted throughout the whole province at about the ssune 
time and not after great deliberation in an isolated place, do you think 
the results would be as satisfactory from an administrative point of view? — 
Possibly not. Conceivably not. 

'U39. When there is a general election, assuming that they return more 
members than one and assuming further that you have to get the repre- 
^ntatives of groups selected in time for the inclusion of their names in 
the general electoral roll, do you think that from the administrative point 
of view the arrangement would work satisfactorily enough? — Yes. 

140. You said a few minutes ago that it is not possible to decide. But 
if you were asked to state your opinion for our guidance will you say 
whether you would prefer election entirely on the group system or partly 
direct and partly indirect election, or a wholly direct system blecause 
of the impracticability of the group system ? What would be your advice ? — 

I was rather pleased with the experiments which I conducted and I think 
I would favour adult franchise with the groups. 

141. Would you give that advice? — But it must be understood that my 
advice is based upon these experiments in three or four villages which I 
have conducted. And I have no previous knowledge of the system. 

142. That is, you are for the wholly indirect system. You give your 
advice from the strictly limited point of view and without regard to any 
other consequences. Have you considered it from the administrative point 
of viewj^ — Yes. 

143. Bo you think that, from the administrative ^oint of view, if you 
adopted a system which would result in discontent against the administration, 
ife would be advisable? — The answer to that is obvious.^ Need I answer it? 
The anwser is that no sane practical man likes to create resentment of that 
kind. 

144. You have said — and you conducted your ^periment on that foot- 
ing — that the primary election, that* is to say, the selection -^^representa- 
tives of groups, would he done in a summary manner, the ^nion being 
taken by a show of hands, and you would not resort to the scientific detaiki 
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of election. Suppose it was put to you that even the election of repre- 
sentatives of groups must be done through polling officers, ballot boxes and’ 
all that, would you still regard it as practicable? — Then I would not adopt 
it. It would be too troublesome. 

145. You said that you would not advise rolls on caste or communal lines, 
but that you would go on geographical lines. Would you consider fromi 
your experience as an administrative officer, that once you introduce this 
system, it may very probably happen that people will begin to put pressure- 
upon authorities to pay regard to minorities, castes or communities and to 
change the system so as to make it a group system on caste and communal! 
lines? — I suppose there would be objections of that kind. But having 
decided on it with dutr'deliberation, we should shut our ears to that. 

146. You do not think that in this province separate polling booths for 
women would be necessary? — I have said that it might be necessary in. 
some cases. But I would prefer the common booths. I think women in 
rural areas would go to the common booths. In some cases separate arrange- 
ments can be made. 

147. In the post-script of your statement you say: The position of 
zamindars has, however, deteriorated and will further do so unless they 
wake up, but the reasons for that are quite different ’h And further on 
you say : ‘ I am therefore ^opposed to reserving seats for them You also 
say : ^ For similar reasons I do not consider that this province should have 
a second chamber \ Do you think that in the selection of representatives 
by groups, the Selection is likely to be unduly influenced by the local zamin- 
dar? — ^Not more than at present. 

148. Do you think that, other things being equal, the position of the 
zamindar is just the same whether there is or there is not the group system? — 
Yes. 

r 

149. The Chairman: Just one or two questions. Do you provide for 
any form of prior nomination — No, Sir. The men come out, and I ask 
them ‘ Whom are you willing to elect as your mukhia ? ’ Then he will be ^ 
elected. There is no prior nomination. I want to make it as simple as. 
possible. Otherwise it is not worth having. 

150. Because^ it means probably that they have thought about it before- 
hand? — The majority would be uncontested. 

151- In your oral evidence* before the Provincial Franchise Committee^ 
you say that the property qualiflcation should go definitely. — ^That was in^ 
answer to a question I was asked about the hybrid system. I said I was- 
prepared to work the two together. I said that if we have adult franchise 
and a proper number of representatives through the indirect system, there’ 
should be no voters on the property qualification. 

152. You said that 10 or 12 per cent, was owned by the depressed classes. 
Win you state whether it was the percentage of the area owned by the- 
depressed classes? — ^I said about one caste that is generally considered’ 
depressed, the Chamars. I do not know whether it is sufficiently depressed. 
But the Chamars in my district hold 10*5 per cent, of the entire cultivated 
area. Meos, another low caste, hold 9-5 per cent. That is, 20 per cent, 
of the entire cultivated area is held hy these two humble castes. 

163. I suppose it^ would be administratively possible to take one or two* 
f^ical constituencies and analyse the effect of lowering the property quali- 
fication to Rs. 25 or Es. 10 and estimate what number of depressed class 
voters would get on to the roll? — ^I think it would be worth while doing it in 
a few districts. * 
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154. Would there be difficulty in selecting three or four typical districts?* 
—No. 

155. One of the questions we are considering is what portion of the 
depressed class people would get on the roll. That would be easy to find 
out.P — Yes. Quite easy. I know that the members of the Provincial Fran- 
chise Committee have cross-examined Mr. Panna Lal a good deal. If you 
think there is any point which has not been brought out, you may put it to 
him now. 

156. Fandit Hirday Nath Kunzru: You said that Chamars have lOi per 
cent, of the cultivated area. What is their proportion to the total popula- 
tion — 12 per cent, of the population (Chamars), and Meos form 4 per cent. 
Meos are very good cultivators. 

157. You are in favour of indirect elections if they can be held inform- 
.ally? — ^Yes. 

158. Are you aware that we have received opinions that if these elections 
are held informally, the voters might not express their free opinions? — I 
am not of that opinion. 

159. We have received that opinion. Would you attach any weight to 
rtp 'It was the opinion of the Collector of Jhansi. — ^I would attach great 
weight to it. I would attach as much importance to his opinion as to mine. 

160. Would you rather have the secret votel^ Would you maintain the 
arrangements for keeping the vote secret, or would you go to the other 
extreme and have voting absolutely in the open, so that everybody may know 
it.P — At the present moment in theory it is supposed toobe secret. In 
practice, 99 per cent, of the voters who are literate or illiterate come and 
get their votes recorded by the presiding officers. 

161. Do you advise some arrangements for keeping the vote secret or 
do you say that no secrecy can be maintained.^ — ^In the primary election 
Oft the secondary election? 

162. In the primary election. — In the primary election there will be no 
^secrecy. It is quite informal; it is done by a show of hands. 

163. Is it true that the Collector of Jhansi reported that the elections 
cannot be quite free, and that pressure might be brought to bear cm the 
primary electors and he therefore recommended that there ought to be 
some system to enable the villagers to see that they could exercise their 
■vote freely without fear of molestation? — But what is your practical ex- 
perience of rufal voters,; and their exercise of their right of secret voting? 

164. I would have answered the question if I were a witness. — But in 
•practice, the experience is that the secrecy of the vote does not exist. 

165. You submit to the presenlw system and allow it to be extended instead 
■of remedying the evil? — I do not regard it as an evil. 

166. Fao Bahadur Thahur Bihram Singh: Would you object to honorary 
-officers being appointed as polling officers? — I have got powers of appointing 
them, as polling officers, but I have not used them because there is a feel- 
ing against it and somewhat rightly. But it is quite possible to find pre- 
siding and polling officers for a very large franchise without using honorary 
magistrates and honorary assistant collectors. 

167. The Chairman: Do you agree that it is posHble for a polling office 
consisting of, say, two clerks supervised by a presiding officer to poE^a 
maximum of a thousand votes a day, if the colour box or the single box 
•system is adopted in districts where, as at present, the majority of the 
population is illiterate ? — (Mr. Darwin) : My opinion is that 800 is the safer 
'figure. At present the figure is 400. I think *that 800 could be done. 
There is one point, that at present in addition to the polling .j^cer we have 
.a presiding officer who deals with any troubles that may aris^ and in the 
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future system of elections I anticipate there will be more objection and more 
trouble as people get keen on the vote. And I think there should be one 
officer in addition to the presiding officer to supervise the election. The 
polling officer does the same work more or less as the presiding officer. 
The polling clerk is a separate man. 

168. I have got the impression that the system has worked satisfactorily 
in other provinces with two polling clerks checking the name and identity 
of the individual and issuing the ballot paper under the general super- 
vision of the presiding officer who may supervise as many as 6 or 8 such 
clerks. We want to know whether under that system you can poll a 
thousand votes a day. — I do not know whether you received the note* I 
prepared. I mentioned 800 as the figure. We have one difficulty in this- 
province, and that is of getting one to identify the voter. 

169. We want to know^ if identification is necessary and, if so, in what 
form? — ^As I have stated in my notej , ‘ the name of every peison presenting 
himself to vote and his number on the electoral roll shall be entered on 
a slip . . . and such person shall thereafter sign his name or make his 
thumb impression on the slip. Every signature or thumb impression so 
made shall be attested by any candidate or his representative or by any 
other person admitted to identify the voters As far as I can make out, 
that system is not in force in any other province. Instead of that, they 
have what is called calling^ out. That is wffiat I gather. The polling officer, 
as a voter comes along to him, calls out the* name. Here, instead of that, 
we have the actual signature or thumb impression placed on the slip 
for his iclenti^cation. 

170. Your system involves an enormous amount of wunting. The voter 
has not only got to mark the paper, he has got to sign or affix his thumb 
impression; and the polling clerks and presiding officer have got to do a 
lot of writing. My impression is that a greater part of that is quite 
unnecessary. 

171. Biwan Bahadur Bamaswami Mudaliyar: In other provinces what 
happens is merely this. For every village there is a village officer. He 
is present at the polling station, A number of village officers come and ar^ 
present at each polling station. When a voter comes, he is already given 
a slip containing his number probably by the agent of the candidate or the 
clerk. He presents • his number slip to the polling clerk, who ticks the 
number on the electoral roll and passes him on to the polling officer (pre- 
siding officer) who issues the ballot paper. No question of identification 
normally arises unless there is an objection put forward by the agent of a 
candidate. In that case the village officer concerned is called in and asked 
to identify the person. There is no thumb impression. There is no check 
at all normally. Voters go to the polling booths without any sort of formal 
identification. It has never been found necessary at all, especially in rural 
constituencies where the villagers are knowm to one another. — I do not 
quite follow. Is the voter giveil a slip with his number on it and some sort 
of signature and he gives it to the polling officer? 

172. No signature. The polling clerk gives a slip containing the voter^s 
number on the electoral roll. — Then he must satisfy himself that he is the 
person. 

173. He asks the -^oter’s name, and if the answer is correct, he issues 
the slip? — We have two processes in addition. First of all we get his thumb 
impression and signature and then w^e get him identified by some one else. 
He is either the patwari or his agent in every case. 

174. The Chairman: Supposing you could be satisfied that this method was 
adequate, that identification through a Pat\vari was a sufficient safe. 

* Page, 722. 
f Page 723. 
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guard, would that Enable you to bring it up to 1,000? — Yes. I in<%an a , 
thousand registered voters which would mean in practice 800. 

175. Major Milner: 1,000 per two polling clerks, so that if you had 10 
polling clerks you would do round about 5,000? — ^Yes. We would require one 
polling officer and two clerks for every thousand, but it might be possible to 
eliminate one of the two clerks. 

176. The Chairman: You heai’d Mr. Panna LaPs cross-examination on the 
group system. I understand you have put in a memorandum.* Can you tell 
us m a few words in what respects, it any, you differ in material points? — 
I would^ rather like you to read through my note. It deals with the whole 
subject in a different way. 

177. Major Milner: How many polling stations have you? — At the present 
moment we have 30, 

178. You do them all in one day? — ^We have at present one day for 
Moslems and one day for non-Moslems. We work all the districts simul- 
taneously. We have two separate days and the same hours in each day, 

179. Kha7h JBahadur Fasih-ud-din : Is it not a fact that in villages the 
various castes are grouped together, Thakurs live separately and chamars 
live separately and so on? — They are not in absolute water-tight comparU 
ments. 

180. Then if the combination of the group system is adopted would it 
not be difficult? — No, you will find the reasons for that in my note. 

181. By reason of their property qualifications it will be very difficult for 
the Officer to carry identification of those people and to eliminate them 
from the groups? — No; the i^atwaris and the kanangos k’=^ow thoroughly 
well who the tenants are and it will be the tenants who are paying rents 
that will be enfranchised. 

182. Would not the presence of the patwari be a source of complaint? — 
We cannot do without him. 

m 183. Would not the candidates have to undergo double worry and expense 
under the system of the combination of group system? — Yes, 1 think it will 
be more inconvenient to the candidate. 

184. Are you aware of the fact that there are very few sub-tenants who 
are not also tenants? — That is so. 

185. And there are a very few sub-tenants who live on their own sub- 
tenancy? — ^Yes. 

******* 

186. Major Milner: I understand you can raise 200 polling officers and 
1,000 polling clerks per district? — ^Yes. 

187. I gather you have a poipulation of 1 million. Am I right in saying 
that on that basis you can poll^ administratively all the adults in all the 
districts in this province, males and females? — One million would mean 
about 400,000 or 500,000 adults. 

188. If you have 1,000 clerks in each district and every two clerks working 
togethm’ in each district can do 1,000 voters a day, on that basis you can 
administratively poll all the adults in this province? — We could not find 
1,000 clerks of this status to do this work. You are^using the word clerk ” 
in the sense that we say officer We could muster about 250. 

189. The Chairman: Will you send us a note om that point? Taking a 
unit as a polling unit with two clerks supervised by a polling officer, how 
many could you poll ? — Half the adult population ; chat is about 22 jJer 
cent, of the total population, 

190. Major Milner: When you are giving us a note dealing with that 
point 'will you please set out the officers you propbse to use? 
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Memorandum submitted by Miss S. I. VINCENT, M.A., Organizing 
Secretary, Oudh Women^s Conference on Educational and 
Social Reforms, Lucknow. 

As the Organizing Secretary of the Oudh Women’s Conference, a branch 
of the All-India Women’s Conference on Educational and Social Reforms, 
I am requested to send you the memorandum of the All-India Women’s 
Conference.'^ It contains our answer to the Franchise Committee's Ques- 
tionnaire. We hope that our views as expressed in our memorandum will 
meet with your approval. 


Addendum. 

In reference to your letter No. 289-R., my answer is that as a repre- 
sentative of the All-India Women’s Conference, I stand for the “ group 
system ” suggested in our memorandum to institute adult franchise, and 
not for the Paiichayat system as suggested by the Provincial Franchise 
Committee. 


Memorandum submitted by B^um HABIBULLAH, Lucknow. 

I am a witness before the Franchise Committee on behalf o‘f the All-India 
'Women’s Association representing these provinces. Miss Vincent has already 
supplied printed copies qf answers to the questionnaire. She is my 
colleague, I entirely agree with the views embodied in the memorandum 
•of answers prepared by the association. 


Memorandum submitted by Mrs. P. SHUKLA, Lucknow. 

I agree with the memorandum issued by the All-India Women’s Con- 
ference on Educational and Social Reforms. • 

I want adult suffrage with no reservation of seats and no test, literacy 
or property. This system will be easily feasible by having groups of 10 
per cent, representation. The groups can be made by the provincial 
Governments. 


Mrs. MENON, 

Begum HABIBULLAH, 
Miss VINCENT, 

Mrs. SHUKLA. 


'j 

y Representing the AlLIndia Women^s 
[ Conference. 

j 


1. The Chairman: You, ladies, represent the All-India Women’s Confer- 
ence, Lucknow Branch?-— Yes. 

2. Your view is that you want immediate adult franchise or failing that 
the universal indirect system ? — (Miss Vincent): Not failing that, but because 
of administrative difficuities we want the group system. 

3. Supposing that for the moment universal adult franchise is for ad- 
ministrative or other reasons out of reach, and let us suppose also, for one 
reason or another, thjit universal group system is rejected. Have you got 
ally third alternative by which women should get in large numbets on to 
the roll. Supposing we have to fall back on property qualification or 


* Page 86 et seq.. of 'Viol. Y. 

■j* Written memorandum at page 86 et^seq,, of Vol. V. 
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educational qualification j supposing we cannot enfranchise more* than* 
15 per cent. Hare you a third alterr* ative ? — Noj we stand for adult 
suffrage and nothing else. 

4. If that is not possible you will leave women with practically no 
enfranchisement at all.? — No; we are not authorised to discuss anything else. 

5. T'he Hon'^hle Mary Pichford : May I ask which of you is a member ofi 
the Standing Committeej in this province, of the All-India Women’s Con- 
ference? — ^I am. 

6. Were you present at their meeting last month when this second« 
memorandum with regard to the group system was issued? — Yes. 

7. Can you tell me what steps w’-ere taken after that meeting to see- 
whether the memorandum had the approval of your local branch executive? — 
We have held our monthly meetings; our Oonferene© committee has met 
and the whole memorandum containing our views was presented, accepted’ 
and adopted, and we have also held our public meeting. 

8. All this you have managed to do since the 18th of February? — Yes. 

9. You have taken every possible step to see that it has the generah 
approval of the local executive and the local branch members? — Yes. 

10. I see from your memorandum that jon are not in favour of any' 
reservation of seats — ^No. 

11. That was on the understanding that you Sad either adult enfranchise-- 
ment or else the group system which would give women about half the 
voting strength of men. Now, supposing, as the Chairman has suggested to' 
you, that both adult enfranchisement and complete indiredt group system 
were not administratively possible, would you still adhere to your objection- 
to any reservation of seats? — Yes. 

12. There has been an alternative put forward to co-option for reserving 
some seats for women in case they were not elected. This is in addition 
t(9 any women who would be elected in the ordinary way. The proposal is 
that a certain number of seats, let us say lor the sake of argument, 6' 

^ per cent., be reserved for those women candidates who having fought iru a 
general election in the ordinary way, whether against men or women, were- 
not successful. Those seats are to be reserved for the 5 wonaen who secured^ 
the largest number of votes. That obliges women to fight in the ordinary 
general constituency and only those who are most successful would be 
returned to those special seats. Do you thmk that your executive would 
have any objection to that system seeing that it obliges women to contest 
the general electorate? — ^We have already considered that question and we- 
ar© very optimistic, with the present speed of women’^s emancipation, that- 
we shall have no difficulty in the way you have mentioned. 

13. You have hopes that women will be returned. I am putting this 
forward in the view that in the first few elections women may not be 
returned; do you think it is important to have some women on tne^ council 
when responsible government is first introduced? — ^Your question is based' 
on supposition and my anwer is based on optimism and supposition, and 
with regard to that I have first hand knowledge of the ladies of our province 
because I have worked with them and I know they are preparing themselves 
to fight to get seats, and if for the few years for tj^e present a few women 
are returned or if no women are returned, we will work harder to fight" 
our way through and get into the legislatures. We haiie made up our minds- 
to do so. 

14. May I put this question to you? Do you think it is more important" 
to adhere to your principle of absolute equality #r to secure that in these 
first critical Councils when responsijil© government is first introduced there- 
shall be some women on the Council? — (Miss Vincent): I S>ve full faith’ 
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# 

in my •principle becatise I feel that it is a wholesome principle. About 
the importance of the women going into the Legislative Councils, I would 
say this. If women are kept back because of sex disqualification or 
literacy disqualification or property disqualification or any other disquali- 
fication, we would rather not go if we are so disqualified. We would go 
when we are perfectly qualified and can hold our ground. It is no use 

going into the legislature with a few women, 5 per cent, or 3 per cent, or 

3 per cent., and be lost there any way. 

15. Do you anticipate that more than 8 or 10 women will be successful 
at the next elections competing for the first time against men in joint 
electorates ? — ^Positively. 

16. You will have more than 10 or 12 women who will be willing to stand 
and they would be returned? — I am optimistic again. 

17. Mrs. Subharayan: In your oral evidence before the Provincial Fran- 

chise Committee you^ Miss Vincent, say, that the direct system was not man- 
ageable but the indirect system was. Could ^ you tell rne how the indirect 
system could be adopted? When are the primary elections to be held and 

how are they to be held? — \Miss Vincemt): That is a question for the con- 

stitution makers, to decide when and how it will be held. 

18- When you present a ^scheme you have to say how it would work ? — 
This question was not raised in the questionnaire. We have not discussed 
the time of the election at all, neither was the question included in the 
questionnaire. 

19. Will these elections be open or by ballot?— That depends upon 
the system. I was told by the Provincial Franchise Committee that the 
group system would be by ballot and I took their word for it. 

20. What does your Standing Committee think? — I would like to know 

what the prevailing system is? ^ 

21. The system is direct election ?--Yes, direct. But the taking of votes, 
is it by ballot or open? Is it not by ballot? 

22. Yes, because we have direct election. We have not yet introduced the 
group system? —I would say this, that the open system would be very 
feasible for the rural areas. 

23. Then you said your Committee does not approve of the hybrid 
.jystem— a combination of the direct and the indirect election!^ — 'No, 

24. Are there any depressed class women on your Conference? — We do 
not recognise this difference as such, 

25. In your Declaration* you state, and in reply to Miss Pickford also you 
uaid:' ‘‘even if a few or no women are returned for the present to the 
Legislatures by the open door of competition, we shall not attach any impor^ 
ance thereto — for we are certain that our cause is righteous and that in the 
end it will prevail Is it a fact that the All-India Women^s Conference in 
January 1931 passed a resolution saying that there should be adequa-te 
representation of women in the legislatures?— (Mr5. Menon):Ii they did, 
they have changed their opinion since then. 

26. So it is possible tliat the All-India Women’s Conference when it consi- 
ders the whole question |night change their opinion again? — May. 

27- If they are given an opportunity of discussing the complications and 
the practical difiicultfes they might change ?—(M2.9a Vincent): At Delhi on 
the 17th February we discussed all the possibilities and we are not likely to 

change our opinion. ^ ^ i. o 

28. That is the Standing Committee. I am talking of the Conference ? — 
(Mr«. Menm): Though the Standing Committee passed tlfe memorandum, it 

* Page 90 of Vol. V. 
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has been approved by all the constituent conferences and I am sure the Cbm 
fereuces are not going to change their mind so often. 

29. In the same declaration you say ‘‘-we know that we have a strong 
body of opinion which lends full support to these views besides that which is 

voiceless to-day behind the prison bars Whom do you refer to when 

you say “ voiceless behind the prison bars ’’ ? — ^People who are really voice- 
less. Those who are illiterate, those who do not understand these things. 
They do not come under the property qualification or the literacy qualifica- 
tion, whereas if you have adult suffrage they understand this because even 
in villages we find there is some kind of adult suffrage in the election of 
village Mukhiyas and all those things. These are the inarticulate people 
we refer to. 

30. You refer to people behind the prison bars ”? — These are the people 
who are in the prison. It is quite obvious. I am sure you are aware that a 
large number of people are in prison to-day. 

31. If they are behind the prison bars how can they take part? — They 
are not going to be there always. 

****#♦♦ 

32. Dr. Amhedkar: In answer to Mrs. Subb^rayan’s question whether 
there were depressed class women or not on your Conference you said that you 
did not observe any discrimination. I would like to know what the facts are. 
Are there any depressed class women? — (Mrs. Menon) : The fpt is that the 
women are the most depressed of the depressed classes. There is no class more 
depressed than the women. For instance, in the Legislative Assembly or the 
Legislative Councils the so-called depressed classes have got representation 
whereas there are no representatives of the women at all. Therefore we have 
completely ignored the cause of the depressed classes. The Conference does 
notndraw any kind of classification according to caste or creed or depressed 
classes. 

* * * * * 

33. Diivan Bahadur Bainasivami Mudaliyar: You suggest that if adult 
franchise be not possible you should have the group system. That is the 
second hypothesis of your Association? — ^It is not suggested as an alternative. 
We want adult franchise with the group system for the time being. 

34. Do you suggest mixed groups or separate groups for women? — 
We don’t want separate groups. 

35. Supposing men were not agreeable to it? — {Mrs. Menon): We will be 

sorry for them. ^ 

36. Supposing men are against the group system, would you force your 
views on them? — ^We have had a long discussion about this. 

37. Have you consulted any men? — ^Many. 

38. They are all in favour of it^ — Yes. 

39. Your Franchise Committee, which consists of reasonable men, is against 
it ? — We have not got the list of names; otherwise we could have given it to 
you. 

40. Supposing as a result of bur examination of various gentlemen and 
men’s associations we come to the conclusion that men would oppose the group 
system altogether and that they would prefer only direct franchise, do you still 
expect us to throw ovei'board the opinion of all those men’s associations and 
accept your scheme? — (Miss Vincent): If ours is mor^ sensible than theirs. 

41. Apart from tire question of sensibility you realise that it can work 
only with the co-operation of all the people who are concerneu? — If the 
^scheme is reasonable enough, I think the people will get converted to it. 


IV 
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{Mrs. Menon): We are not in favour of the informal group system because 
we feel it will be easily manipulated. We are in favour of regular formal 
groups, 

42. Where election is conducted by ballot and by polling officers? — ^Yes. 

48. May I know the number of branches of your association in this 
province ?-^even. 

44. May I know if all those are in Municipal areas? — I will give you 
the names of places and you can judge whether they are municipal or rural. 
The places are Lucknow, Bara Banki, Bahraich, Gonda, Fyzabad, Hardoi 
and Sitapur. 

45. May I take it that most of the members, if not all, come from urban 
areas? — Practically all come from urban areas. We have members from 
rural areas also, but practically all are from urban areas. 

46. May I take it that the urban members, as you yourself suggest that 
most of them are, have little opportunity of going into the villages and 
ascertaining the opinion of rural people .P — ^Yes. 

# # * * 

47. Mrs, Srivastava: You say that you are not willing to give women 
franchise on their husband^ s property qualification. I suppose you are aware 
that very few women have property in their own names in the province? — 
Yes. 

48. On account of the Hindu Law? — Yes. 

49. How do you suggest extending the franchise amongst women? — ^We 
want adult suffrage. We do not go by the property qualification. 

50. Supposing you canH get adult franchise, surely you won’t deprive 

them of their vote? — ^We have not suggested any alternative. If you don’t 
have adult franchise, you will have nothing else. ^ 

51. Though the property belongs to their husbands, they get their mainten- 
ance from that. Only it is in their husband’s name? — ^We want adult franchisgi 
without any qualification, property or literacy. 

52. You would rather do without any voice at all than be qualified on the 
husband’s property? — We will have a voice because we will get adult fi'an- 
chise. 


* ♦ ♦ * * 

53. Can you tell me whether the upper class people will elect lower class 
people as secondary voters. Will the lower class people be elected as 
secondary voters? — (Mrs. Menon) : I am n<?t sure what the upper class will do, 
in these’ circumstances, in group voting. In voting on a large scale it is a 
question of majority as to who should go and who should not. If the upper 
glasses form a minority they do not exercise the same influence amongst a 
majority of lower class people. 

54. Bo you feel that the sweeper class will have the off chance of coming 
in? — ^If there is group*system they will. 

« * ^ * * * ♦ * 

* 55. Bai Bajeslm^r Bali: You said in answer to a question that you were 

told by the Provincial Franchise Committee that the voting under the group 
system would be by ballot. The idea was that if the present system was 
maintained the secondary voter would have the right of voting by ballot and 
in that case he would owe no responsibility to th^ primary voter? — I under- 
stood that ^ was for primary voters as well. 
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Ludknow Women’s Association and of the Music School for 
Purdah Ladies and a former lecturer at the 
Crosthwaite College, Allahabad. 

1. Literacy, higher education and independent property qualifications. By 
the latter, I mean xinmarried women, married women and widows who possess 
the property qualifications independent of their husbands’ property. 

All women over the age of 21 should be enfranchised on the basis of 
literacy and property qualifications. The wives and the widows of the men 
empowered to vote should also be enfranchised. 

I am not in favour of group system and the representation of difierent 
communities. 

The present property qualifications should be lowered by half, so that most 
of the people will have the chance of voting. 

The depressed class women shquld be enfranchised on the basis of literacy 
and property qualification. This will surely lead to’ the encouragement of 
literacy amongst females of all classes. 

2. I do want 10 per cent, of the seats in the Provincial Legislature to be 
reserved for women. In addition to it women will be free to contest men in 
the open and general election for other seats. J want them to be directly 
elected through joint electorate and not by nomination or co-option. 

On account of the present conditions of Indian women, adult sufirage for 
women is not practicable, although adult suffrage is our goal and we all should 
work up for its attainment. 

Primary education should bo made compulsory to remove the illiteracy of 
women and purdah system should be abolished for improving women’s health, 
their mental and moral welfare and -culture. 

• Educated ladies who can take active and intelligent part in the proceedings 
of the legislature and can thoroughly understand its procedure, sho'uld first 
be eligible for nomination and then these women should be put to general 
"^election through the joint electorate system. 

Some people are in favour of a direct general election, through joint electo- 
rate, for women without reservation of seats. My opinion is that if women 
have to contest with men in general elections, very few of them would be 
able to compete with men. They cannot oust men by canvassing, -which means 
spending a large sum of money, as well as one’s own time and energy, which 
married women who have to look after their domestic duties and their children, 
cannot afford to spare, nor the unmarried women or widows who have to earn 
their own living, can also afford to spare, for getting seats in the Councils. 

For this reason, I am in favour of having ten seats, in the Provincial 
Council, for women. In addition to it, I want them to contest with men for 
other seats in the general election. 

3. A joint electorate system will work more efficiently than a separate 
electorate system. 

4. The wives and the widows of the enfranchised men should have the 
power of voting, apart from their own educational and independent property 
qualifications, fo'r franchise. 


Mrs. J. GUPTA, Representing the Lwclcnow Women’s Association. 

1. The Chairman;, Mrs. Gupta, do you represent fay association of women? 
— have convsulted some of the purdah ladies of Lucknow. I a^i giving my 
own independent views. 
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• 2. ^our view is that if adult franchise is not given, wives and widows of 

men already enfranchised should receive the vote? — ^Yes. 

3. You also want 10 per cent, of the seats to he reserved in the Legislative 
Council by a system of reservation of seats in joint electorate? — ^Yes. 

4. Would I be right in saying that you are not so much concerned with 
the ultimate goal as with securing an adequate representation of women in 
the electorate immediately and in ensuring that in the next 10 years there- 
should be at least some number of women in the council to look after women’s 
interests? That is your primary concern? — ^Yes. But adult franchise is our 
goal although it is not possible to work at the present time. After a few 
years, when the majority of women become literate, we can have adult 
franchise. 

5. If it is not possible to work adult franchise now, you want to secure 
an adequate number of women on the roll immediately so that a sufficient 
number of women may be elected to the Legislative Council at once? — ^Yes. 

6. It is essential in the interests of the women of the province? — ^Yes. 

7. The Honshu Mary Ficlziord: Your view is that as things stand at 
present in India, even though you get equality on electoral basis, women 
would not have equality of opportunity? — I think most of the women are 
illiterate at present. Only 1 per cent, are literate. They have not got the 
same opportunity as men. They cannot go about canvassing like men. Most 
married women have no cha^nce even if they desire to do public work. So it 
is not possible for them even if they desire to stand for election to oust men irt 
open elections. 

8. So far a^women oanaidates are concerned, there would be very few who- 
would have the means to fight an election. They would have no money, and 
would have to depend on other people for the election expenses? — ^Yes, they 
would have to depend on their husbands for money and I am afraid the- 
husbands would not like it. 

9. I see that you ai'e strongly against nomination or co-option? — Yes,''! 
am strongly against nomination or co-option. I am for reservation of 10 per 
cent, of the seats through joint electorates on the basis of literacy and property^ 
qualifications. I want property qualifications to be lowered to half of what 
they are now. 

10. You attach great importance to women being allowed to contest in 
open general elections and therefore you favour a system of reservation of 
seats by which women will have to fight the elections and only those who gain 
the largest number of votes among women candidates will be returned to the 
special seats? — ^Yes. I want women to contest the elections with men openly 
in addition to the 10 reserved seats in the Council for them. 

11. You are in favour of the wives andawidows of men who have the vote 
also to be enfranchised? — Yes. 

12. Mrs, Snbharayan: You do not think that women will consider it humi- 
liating to have the vote because of the property or other qualification of their 
husbands? — I do not think so. Most Hindu women have no property. They 
have no right to property and it is humiliating. If any woman has any 
independent property q?ialification she must be enfranchised. 

13. A woman who does not own property would like to have the vote on 
her husband’s propert/ or other qualification .f’ — ^Yes. 

* 14. Have you consulted Muhammadan ladies? — Certainly. I have organ- 
ised a Women’s Association in Lucknow. I am working with the purdah 
ladies of Lucknow especially. 

15. They all agree wijh your views,? — Most of- them agree with me, but 

not the members of the Women’s Conference. • 

16. Hxcl^jsding the members of the Women’s Educational Conference, all 
agree with you? — ^Yes. Most of them agree with me. As 1 had only f 
days’ tune, I consulted as many of them as I could. 
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17. The Chairman: It has often been alleged that women would not come 
to the polling booths if separate polling booths are not provided for them with 
women presiding officers. You recognise that there must necessarily be great 
difficulty in arranging for this except in large centres. Supposing it is 
possible to have a woman in each polling booth would Muhammadan women 
come out and vote? — Generally Muslim women accompanied by their menfolk 
will come out. Muslim ladies have, learnt now to come out and give up the 
ptirdah system. I am sure if there is a woman in charge of a polling station, 
with separate entrances from those of men, they are sure to come and vote. 

18. As regards identification of voters, it has been suggested that the only 
way to do it is to get the husband or brother or other near male relation of 
a lady voter to accompany her for identifying her. Do you think that it 
would work? — I do not think so. If the voter is a member of an association 
for women any member or members of such an association or institution might 
be requested to be present at the booth for such identification purposes. 

19. An association of that kind may not be able to identify all the female 
voters of an electorate. Therefore a suggestion has been made that the 
husband or the brother of the voter might be made responsible for her 
identification? — Can it not be done by her neighbours aiso? 

20. You would prefer to have a woman to identify a purdah woman who is a 
voter? — ^Yes. I have got a representation to make on behalf of the depressed 
classes. May I make that representation? 


21. If it is not too long, you may do so. — I believe in the equality 
of men and women and I am against unouchability arfS caste system. 
A depressed class man or woman has as much right to be enfranchised as a 
man or woman of a higher caste. In many villages I have visited, I found 
low caste people to be more simple, honest and religious than people of the 
higher castes. In Bengal, I had seen the condition of the Namasudras with 
my own eyes some 15 years back. They were not allowed to touch even the 
Trails of the houses of high caste people. If a Namasudra’s shadow touched 
even the shadow of a high caste Brahman in the public roads, he was fined 
, and beaten and made to suffer a great deal of tyranny from the said Brahman 
and his high caste friends and nobody stirred his little finger to help the 
poor oppressed man. I have heard that in Madras, Brahmans do not touch 
the shadow of a low caste person even if he is educated and wealthy. From 
these oppressions of the Hindu society, untouchables have to take shelter 
under the Arya Samaj, or Brahmo Samaj or the Christian institutions without 
any real conviction or belief in their new religion. ^ Politicians and leaders ot 
society must try their utmost to do away with this inequality amongst men 
and oppression of man by man. Depressed classes and ^^hour under the 
proposed low qualifications, both property and 

chance of representation under direct election through joint electorate and, if 
their women’s interests are not represented fairly by reservation 
they may agitate afterwards and get their own representative elected or 
nominated or co-opted to the council. 


Memorandum submitted by the UNITED PROVINCES DHARM/ 

RAKSHANI SABHA, Lucknow.. 

* ♦ * 

I.— PROVINCIAL LEGISLATURES. 

1. Extension op the FuANopisE. 

(a) 1 am opposed to the extension of franchise by driblets. I am for th 
immediate introduction of adult franchise, because— 

(11 nothing short of it will satisfy the people, 

(2) every section of the people will have its full share, and 
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(3) it will lead to a better understanding among the various communi- 
ties which have the strength of numbers, organizations, wealth 
or influence, and these forces will automatically adjust them- 
selves 

\b) 1 think so. An Indian voter is more intelligent than he is believed 
to be — a fact confirmed by the experience of the elections held under the 
Montagu-Chelmsford (Reforms. 

(c) It will be manageable if a simpler method of election is devised. With 
the active co-operation of patwaris and lambardars it should not be diffi- 
cult and costly to prepare, maintain and revise the electoral rolls for rural 
areas. In urban areas the number of voters, even under adult franchise, will 
not be unmanageably large. With the ballot papers of the vast majority 
of illiterate voters openly marked secret voting is a farce and should 
be done away with. Identification should not be necessary unless a candi- 
date wants it in any particular case. A simpler and speedier system of 
recording votes is possible. A system suggested to me in an informal meet- 
ing of my tenants, mostly illiterate, is worth considering. Signature slips 
should be prepared by candidates; after they are signed, attested and counter- 
signed by one or other of the candidates (in order to make himself respon- 
sible for the act of the attesting witness) they should be presented to the 
polling officer. The polling officer should be supplied wdth as many registers 
as there are candidates, the paper of each register being of a different 
colour; in each register, spaces for making entries should be serially 
numbered. When a voter presents his signature slip, he should be put the 
usual questions and asked the name or the colour of the candidate- he votes 
for. Where he gives the name or the colour, the polling officer should enter 
in the voting register concerned the voter’s number on the electoral roll. 

(d) — (fif) Do not arise. 

(h) Only if a simpler and speedier system of direct election be proved iTo 
be utterly impossible (which at present I am not prepared to admit), I would 
reluctantly agree to this proposal. I am, however, afraid this system of ^ 
voting by delegates will be objectionable from more points of view than one. 
To give only one instance, it is possible under the group system to convert 

a minority into a majority and a majority into a minority. 

(i) I fail to find any suggestion which can minimise the defects inherent 
in the system. 

(j) If the group system be forced upon me I would not restrict the choice 
of the electorate in any way, especially as the only function of the delegate 
will be to record mechanically the vote of his group. 

c 

2. Fbanohise Qxtalipioations. 

(a) This will automatically be achieved, 

(c), (d) & (e) Do not arise, 

3. WoMEN^s Stjefbagb. 

Under my scheme tke voting strength of women will be in proportion to 
their numbers. I am not in favour of any of the suggestions made in the 
questionnaire. ^ 

4. Repeesentation oe the Depeesseb Classes. 

(1) The Hindu societj/^ in these provinces at least, knows no class as 
''d^ressed” The expression ‘‘depressed classes” is 6f recent origin; it 
was used for the pariahs of the Southern Presidency, who, I learn, are 
treated worse than animals. This English expression has lately been intro- 
duced in the official vocabulary of these provinces. The non-existence of 
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any sncli class is borne out by the facts that the la,nguage of these provinces 
has no word for it which may be in common use and generally understood 
and that the English expression too is used to designate different castes, 
widely divergent, at different times. 

The Mahabharat while describing the process of creation states — 
“ Brahma created all men as Brahmans and without any distinction in the 
beginning ’’ (Mahabharat^ Shanti Purva, chapter 188). 

Lord Krishna also says (in chapter 4, Sloha 13 of Gita): — 

The four divisions of caste were created for securing^ liberty, 
harmonised with order, to individuals in discharging their obliga- 
tion or enjoyment of rights.” 

One of the most sacred hymns of the Vedas ^ tlie Pursha Suhta, which is 
recited dailv describes the Brahmans, the Kshatriyas, the Vaishyas and the 
Sliudras as ‘'necessary limbs of the body loolitic; springing out of the corre- 
sponding limb of God. 

The Shastras do not denounce any caste, class or community of human 
beings as depressed. Every person belonging to any caste, however high, 
becomes paiit (fallen or outcaste — not depressed) on committing ^ the sins 
enumerated in chapter 32 of Gautam SrtiTiti^ wiiile even Valmiki, a 
Narada, a Kahar, ISfabha, a Sweeper, Baidas, a»C31iamar, Anka Banka, the 
Pasi brothers, and many others, too numerous to mention, achieved eminence 
and are universally adored by the Hindus for tlieir piety. Only a tew 
decades ago, the famous Kali Kamliwala Baba, who, according to his inti- 
mate friend, the late Dr. Pathak, was a Pasi of Sultanpur district, estab- 
lished temples, schools, dharamshalas, dispensaries and free kitchens with 
huge subscription from pious Hindus, who held hixn in reverence throughout 
India. 

« From these abstract principles, when one comes down to practice one nnas 
that a class can he depressed: — 


“ (a) economically, (b) intellectually, (c) morally, or (d) socially. 

There is no doubt that in urban areas, the divergence between the Dwijas 
and the Muhammadans on the one hand and tho Shudras on the c^her, in 
some of these respects, is very wide; the formeir a,re certainly rich^ ana 
better educated than the latter ; they do not meet on equal terms. But it 
is not so in rural areas, where the bulk of the population resides. 

All the castes have suffered equally from the economic drain the country 
has been subjected to ; the so-called higher castes a.re hit harder, as they are 
religiously as well as socially debarred from following several lucmtive callings 
and landlords have a decided preference for Shndra tenants. Opportunities 
of self-advancement have never been denied or wanting to deserving men ot 
any caste. Sumaiita, the Minister of Dasratta, was a Sluidra, so was 
Shaktar, the Prime Minister of Mahanand, while Cbandra 
rose to be one of the greatest Hindu emperors no history and the artillery 
cZmLdlr l" the Peshwas was a Ohandal. In Tehr i-Garhwal (the most 

sc. 

f™les of'the so-cafled low class people mder whom highly learned 
Brahmans also deemed it an honour to serve. „ , , , . , 

4 Brahman villager is not generally intellcctwelly better equip^d than 

thereafter. 
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From the moral point of view too, no caste can be called depressed. As a 
matter of fact the social organization of the Shudras (which the higher castes 
lack) instils into them a better moral sense. Where a Brahman can with 
impunity be guilty of moral delinquency, social ostracism by his own panchayat 
stares a Shu dr a in the face. 

Let us now proceed to examine if there is any class which by reason of the 
eocial disabilities it suffers from, can be called depressed. 

Public roads, wells, conveyances and schools are used by all castes without 
any restrictions. In village festivities all castes meet on terms of equality — 
'except in the matter of interdining. Every evening, a Brahman, a Kayastha, 
a Chamar and a Pasi gather round the same fire and address each other as 
blood relations. In village panchayat s, established under a local Act about a 
decade ago, panches of all castes work harmoniously as colleagues; in the 
older, informal and officially unrecognized village councils, all castes met on 
terms of perfect equality. Village bhajan man dais and Ramayan sabhas 
count people of all castes among their members. In many temples, almost 
all castes have equal rights of access; but there are certain temples meant 
for the exclusive use of certain castes to which people of other castes are 
not admitted — the latter class of temples cannot be called public temples for 
the general Hindu public, they are caste or sect institutions to which people 
of other castes or sects can claim no access as a matter of right. Tirthas, 
rivers and sacred tanks "are open to all Hindus irrespective of caste. 
Brahmans act as priests of all the castes. 

In matters jf food and marriage various castes and sub-castes are extreme- 
ly exclusive, but this exclusiveness can certainly be no basis for franchise. 
That a Chamar bearer does not allow his white master to enter his chauha 
will certainly not convert the master into a member of a depressed class. 
Chamars of all sub-castes do not interdine and intermarry ; many Chamars 
refuse to take food cooked by Brahmans. A very interesting story is told 
of a Brahman, who while he had passed his whole life with a Chamar womam, 
was refused admission into the Chamar caste, even after he had gone through 
a degrading purification ’h There is no feeling of superiority or inferiority^ 
involved in interdining and intermarriage; as no Hindu will ever eat the 
food cooked by a Sanyasi who holds the highest position among the Hindus, 
although many would eat the food cooked by a Kahar. 

Untouchability, it appears from the questionnaire, is the acid test of 
depression ”, Untouchability exists in varying degrees in these provinces, 
but certainly not to that extent to which it does in Madras. Even this test 
is delusive and cannot be depended upon. A person, of any caste whatsoever, 
becomes untouchable till he purifies himself if he touches certain parts of 
his own body. ' (Manu, chapter IV, sloka 142, 144 and 148.) Every woman 
becomes untouchable, even to her husband, during menses. During an eclipse 
every Hindu becomes untouchable till he has had a bath. "When a birth or 
death occurs in a family the family becomes untouchable for ten days. 
Even a IBrahman is rendered untouchable after he has eased himself till 
he takes Ms bath. 

The mere touch of no caste to one’s person is, under ordinary circum- 
stances, regarded as polluting, except that of the sweeper and the Maha 
Brahman. Nobody, hojvever, avoids the sweeper’s touch when he is playing 
music in a procession in his clean military uniform and on festivals like ISoli, 
to embrace a sweeper is enjoined by the Shastras. Lord Sri Krishna himself 
treated and served a sweeper along with the other most honourable guests 
at the Bajsooya Yagya (coronation ceremony) of Dharmaraj Yudhistira. 
Between a sweeper and a l^aha Brahman the latter is untouchable to a greater 
^gree in spite of his being a Brahman. Any utensil touched by a sweeper 
becomes pu?©- when heated, but one tcuched by a Maha Brahman is lost 
irreclaimably. No Maha Brahman is allowed to enter a Hindu house or 
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stand on the threshold except when a death has occurred in the family and 
consequently the family itself is untouchable, while a sweeper is a daily 
welcome visitor. 

Thus one finds that no definite caste can, by reason of its social disabili- 
ties, be regarded as depressed. Any classification of the Hindus into 
depressed and otherwise will be purely arbitrary, based on no definite 
rational principle and calculated to create schism among^ the Hindus and 
undo the work of centuries of the apostles of Hindu unity and solidarity 
like Chaitanya, Nanak, Ram Krishna, Ram Tirtha, Dayanand, and a host 
of others. There is no doubt that in the days of their decadence a false 
sense of superiority had arisen among the Hindus, as it has among the white 
bureaucrats and British colonials, etc. — a spirit which has not even spared 
the churches — ^but the rise of the gyan and the hhakti schools on the ashes 
of the ritualistic school has strenuously and successfully worked against it. 

The sabha therefore strongly opposes the suggestions contained in Question 
No. 4 and trusts that if adult franchise is introduced each community wiU 
have its due share. Any attempt to split up the Hindu community will be 
highly resented by all the Hindus — except a few inspired self-seekers and 
will be fatal to the constitution contemplated. ^ 


5. Representation oe Labour. 

Under my scheme labour gets its due share. Any other ?nethod will be 
arbitrary and unacceptable to those whose acceptance alone can make the 
future constitution work successfully. 


5 A. Representation oe Speoiae Interests. 

I am against the retention of the representation of any special interests. 
All interests get their proper share under adult franchise. 

' Further, special and separate election prevents the groiHh of healthy 
political parties based, not on narrow communal and class interests, 
political principles. They set disruptive forces in motion in 
They will he impediments in the way of a successfully self-governing 
If England wants to perpetuate her domination over a dismembered natton, 
it can do no better than to continue special and separate representation 
it eliste and introduce it .^here it does not. With the elimination of foreign 
domination, which has not been always to India’s good, 

of adult franchise, all interests will, in time, automatically adjust themselTes. 


Mr. B. N. SHARGA, Representing the United Provinces Dharma 

Rakshani Sabha* 

1 nmirman' You say in your memorandum that the depressed 

r do no"r f?om anj disabLy. It runs. diYectly -un^^. ^ 

bit of evidence that we received from every province so far. WiU you ex- 
plain it?— Let me see the relevant portion in my memorandum. 

2. Th„ I WiU ,.u 

ESvrZ™? rlfeTSi l taw. ttat .«r,b.ay ta got to 

public wells and also to most of the temples. • . . , . 

3. Have depressed* classes access to post of the temples in this^resid y 

' — To most, but not to all. . u. i 

4. Can you give me any direct evidence on this pointf-There is a temple 

SitSiitLSJorSffi to“S' 
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Devi Temple in Lucknow which is also open to all. I can cite a number of 
such temples. Our Association is engaged in the reform of temples and in 
the reclamation of Hindu Public Endowments. Recently I was a member 
of the Endowments Committee appointed by the United Provinces Govern- 
ment. We toured throughout the province. We found that there were some 
temples into which all Hindus were not admitted. In the majority of the 
temples everybody is admitted. In Vaishnav temples nobody, whatever his 
caste, is admitted into the Garbha Griha or sanctum sanctorum, 

5. I see that you are in favour of adult franchise.? — Yes. 

6. Is it on that ground that you object to any special reservation.? — Yes. 

7. Supposing adult franchise is impracticable to-day? — If the present 
system of election with its cumbersome procedure is adopted it is certainly 
impracticable; but there is no reason why this cumbersome procedure should 
not be given up. 

8. Let us assume for a moment that it is either impracticable or not 
regarded as being desirable in the new constitution, unless it is assumed that 
they have literacy qualifications, I think it is pi'etty clear that the proportion 
of the depressed classes who would obtain votes by the property or literacy 
qualifications would be considerably smaller than in other communities? — 
In the urban areas there* will be much difference, but in the rural areas 
there will not be much difference. 

9. You tlii^ik they will get votes in proportion to their population under 
property and educational qualifications? — ^Well, so far as the undesirability 
of adult franchise is concerned, I may tell you that anything short of adult 
franchise will not be acceptable to the people whose consent must count. 

10. I am asking this question whether, assuming that adult franchise is 

not introduced, and supposing property and educational qualifications are 
laid down so as to enfranchise 10 per cent, or 15 per cent, of the population, 
will the depressed classes get votes commensurate with their population? — By 
^ depressed classes ’ do you mean Chamars, Kachhis, Meos and so on? r 

11. Dorns, Basis, etc.? — Their number is very, very small. But so far as 
Chamars are concerned, they will probably get over-representation. In mral 
areas, the zamindars have a preference for them as tenants and, I believe, 
ca/ste for caste, they are holding proportionately larger areas under culti- 
vation^ 

12. Have you got any evidence on that point? It is a very important 
point. — For every village there is a record of rights prepared called Wajib- 
ul-arz; from that record you can verify my statement. This is how it happens. 
The zamindars have a preference for Chamars as tenants. The zamindars 
have to make a remission of 2 to 4 annas in the rupee in the case of higher 
caste tenants. They heed not make such concessions in the case of lower 
caste tenants. Therefore they invariably have a preference for^ low caste 
people such as Chamars, as in their case they stand to gain. Zamindars find 
them better also in regard to the realisation of rent. A Brahman can afiord 
to go to the civil jail 'for non-payment, but for fear of his caste panchayat 
a Chamar cannot, as^he will be "outcasted. I am honorary secretary of a 
zamindars’ association^ and I am also a member of the Oudh Zamindars’ 
Association. I know therefore that every zamindar has got a preference for 
the so-called low class tenants. 

13. Sir Sunder Singh Majithia: Do you mean to say that Chamars can 
draw water from the well^ of caste Hindus in your parts? — ^There is no restric- 
tion. They can draw water from the same well as the Brahmans. 

14. When the Brahman is drawing*^' water ? — ^Most probably even a Bania 
would not dare to draw water from a well when a Brahman is actually 
drawing water from it. Similarly, Chamars too will stand by if a Brahman 
is drawing water. 
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15. Have you heard of a class of people who lost their lands to the Sanias’ 
and who were getting 4 annas in the rupee less than other tenants of the 
same caste? — You mean, e.c-propi*iotarY tenants; they are the creation of law 
they belong to both high and low castes. But the caste concession m rent 
I have mentioned is different. That is a matter of custom. This concession 
is due to the fact that taking to the plough is taboo to the Brahmans, the 
Thakurs and the Kayasthas. They have to use hired labour for agriculture, 
hence this concession. 

16. MrSn Suhhamyan: May I know the strength of your Sabha? — About 
300 to 500. 

17. Are thei’e members from all castes and communities? — We do not 
keep a record of the castes of ojir members. The form of admission for 
membership does not contain a column for the name of the caste. 

18. Have you got members belonging to the depressed classes in your 
Sabha? — The expression ‘depressed classes’ needs some explanation. Our 
language does not know any term by which it can be expressed in the 
vernacular. This expression has been defined in different ways by different 
people at different times. Unless, therefore, you tell me what caste you mean 
I cannot answer your question. 

19. Are there Chama-rs in your Sabha? — I cannot tell you, as we keep 

no record of caste. • 

20. Are there women members in your Sabha? — No. 

21. Sir Ernest Benmett: You said that to some temples depressed classes 
are not admitted? — Yes. There are some temples to whic?! all castes are 
not admitted. They are not public temples for all Hindus. They are sec- 
tional temples. It is a misnomer to call them Hindu public temples. 

22. Sir Muhammad Takub: May I know why you suggest that secret 
voting should be abolished.? — In practice there is no secret voting. AH 
illiterate votes are marked openly by the polling officers. 

23. Not in all the provinces? — I am talking of my province. 

24. Even then it is a secret ballot, because only the presiding officer and 
the agents of candidates know to whom the vote goes? — ^And the large 
number of voters that stand in the polling booth. 

25. Is it not a fact that the returning officer goes to a corner and marks 
the vote? — That was the practice about 10 years ago, when there was some 
scandal, at least in Lucknow, where the polling officer marked the ballot 
papers wrongly. Afterwards the rules were changed and now the illiterate 
votes are marked openly at the place where the polling officer sits in the 
presence of all the persons present. Now, in this city even educated persons 
sometimes ask the polling officer fo mark their votes. 

26. Ho you think if secret voting is abolished, a very large number of 
voters would not be able to cast their votes to the person they like?-— -I have 
no apprehension in the matter. They will vote freely. In the elections, for 
instance, when the Congress set up candidates, it was open election and the 
tenants threw over their zamindars and voted openly for Congressmen and 
nobody wields greater influence than the zamindars. 

May I know from the Chairman of the United PK)vinces Franchise Com- 
mittee whether it is a fact that there is no secret voting now? 

Mai Majeslnvar Bali: Under the rules there is, but what he refers to is 
a matter of practice. The illiterate voter goes to a polling officer and men- 
tions some candidate’s name. The officer then makes a mark in the presence 
of the agents or ca^adidates. • 

27. But not before the whole body of voters?— What is done in practice 
is this: perhaps the rules relating to municipal elections provide that the 
officer should mark the vote not openly but in the presence of the candidates; 
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in practice the polling officer never leaves Ms seat. He seizes the "ballot 
paper and marks it. 

The Chairman : I think that system has got to be altered. 

28. 2?r» Amdedhar: Are you in a position to tell ns whether this associa- 
tion is representative of all the communities including the depressed classes? 

— So far as membership goes, we have no caste restrictions. 

29. M 57 question is whether, as a matter of fact, on your board or your 
managing body there are members of the depressed classes? — have told 
Mrs. Subbarayan that I do not understand the expression ‘ depressed classes ^ 

It is unintelligible to men of this province. 

30. Don^t you live in this province — This expression is unintelligible 
to the people of this province. 

31. This expression has been in existence for the last 30 years. — It was 
introduced only in the Census of 1921, only about ten years age. And 
during this period of ten years this expression has been variously defined* 
at various times by various people. Sometimes only Bhangis and Ohamars 
have been included in this class, sometimes even Kahars. 

32. Are there any persons of the depressed classes, whom you call depressed 
on your board? — I do not call any class depressed. 

33. As a matter of fact there are some? — I do not accept that. 

54. Are there any Ohamars on your board? — No. 

35. Are there any Dorns on your board? — No, 

36. I under^fcand that this questionnaire was sent to your association 
and you were specially directed to answer the questions under the head 

Depressed Classes ’ ? — think question No. 4 relates to the depressed 
classes. That was answered by the board of management, and that board 
asked me to reply to such other questions as I liked on my personal respon^- 
bility, not on the responsibility of the Sabha. 

37. Do I understand from you that in your opinion there is no such 
system as untouchability? — You can call Bhangis under certain circum- ** 
stances as untouchables, and the Maha Brahmans too under certain circum- 
stances. 

38. I will read to you a passage from the report submitted by the United 
Frovinces Government on the working of the system of Government. It was 
submitted to the Simon Commission. There was an addendum to that report, 
and this is what they say at the bottom of page 635 : ‘ Social impurity 
attaching to the untouchable classes merely implies that a man of high 
caste will not take food or water from an untouchable, and if he touches or 
comes in close contact with such a person® he must wash before eating or 
even before mixing with persons of higher castes Do you admit that this 
is the state of affairs in this province? — So far as eating is concerned, a 
Brahman will not eat food touched by any other caste. So far as untouch- 
ahility is concerned, no person touches the Bhangis, except when they are 
playing music in processions, and the Maha Brahmans. 

39. Do you accept this as a correct statement of facts in this province? 

It is not a correct statement. 

40. Is it your view *Shat there is no difficulty in this province regarding 
taking of water fronv a common well by the depressed classes — ^Absolutely 
none. 

41. I am reading to you another passage from the same chapter, which 
says : ‘ Members of untouchable castes are, however, often not permitted to 
draw water from ordinary Village wells, and they will either have to provide 
their own wells or place their vessels nSar the village well in the hope that 
some person Vf higher caste when drawing water will fill them ^ Do you 
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^iccept that statement? — It might have been true 30 or 40 years ago, but 
it is not true now. 

42. This is a document which is dated 1928. — Then it is absolutely wrong. 

43. Is there a system of separate schools in this province? — ^Recently 
•separate schools have been introduced, but ordinary schools are attended by 
•depressed class boys. 

44. There are certain specified schools for depresed classes? ^Yes, 
introduced recently. 

45. From 1916 — I am not certain of the date. 

46. And that was because it was found difficult to secure admission foi 
tchildren of the depressed classes in ordinary schools? — I cannot say abom 
1916. But during the last ten years they have been attending schools meani 
for ordinary Indians. I have got a school in my village which is 15 

old, and all classes of people are reading in it. It is a district board school 
I may, if your Lordship permits me, tell the Committee this. So far as 
these official remarks about depressed classes are concerned, the ofi^^als hav< 
at different times given different interpretations to this term. There was 
■a time when only Bhangis and Chamars were regarded as depressed classes 
But now they have introduced some other castes too in this pale. Peoph 
ffiave got very little confidence in the Government so far as this matter n 
concerned because they feel that they now want to substitute another Uo^ 
.for the official bloc in this Council. 

47. You think that the depressed classes have no natioi^al ^ 

all.P — Those who claim to be their spokesmen and are regarded by the Gov 

^eminent as such, have shown none so far. They will, after all, be cieature 
of the Government. 

48. I will read to you another passage. I find that a resolutmn wa.. 
mored on 17th December 1925 in the United Provinces 

The purport of that resolution was to ask the Government to 
■distinctions on entering Government service. The 
agreed that he was willing to remove the restriction 

the Chamars. This is from the proceedings of the United Piovinces Legis- 
iative Council, page 303 : 

‘‘ Whatever your wishes may be in regard to the restrigions 

in regard to pollution, you must face facts. When the Hon ble the Home 
Member said that a Ohamar sub-inspector going to a village would fancl 
difficulty sometimes in getting water, an honouraWe member opposite ques- 
;tioned the remark, and the honourable member for Hardoi has also questi^d 
it in categorical terms. Let me give you two examples which have come 
to my notice in my official oapaeity in the last two or three years In 
several districts in the Meerut Division it is a fact that no man of low 
caste can use the village well and there are no wells provffied for them. If 
you ride through one of these villages you will see round the well a number 
•of earthen pots which Chamars and other low castes have placed there in 
the hope that some man of higher caste drawing his own supply would put 
in a little water for the low caste men. Another exa-mple occurred at a 
meetino- of the advisory committee of the Oudh and Koffilkhand Bmlway here. 
Members of this Council had complained that there fl'as not sufficient pro- 
vision at railway stations for the supply of water to tra;sellers. The railway, 
authorities devised a cistern which would run on wheels and could 
be taken along the platform so as to give passengers water very fast. The 
design provided four taps along each side and two at the end, so ^n 

passengers could bring their lotas and get water simultaneously. A meniber 
of this Council at once objected to tiie taps on the ground that low caste 
men might touch them and thereby pollute them. I quote the&'% examples 
not by way of condemnation, but simply to illustrate my argument that we 
.cannot in certain cases get away from facts of caste piejxiaices. 
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Then there is another passage. It is this : 

‘‘ The position of Government thus is, that we have one single prohibi- 
tion. Do honourable members wish that that should be removed. We hare 
some restrictions — I have explained the reason for those — and we have men- 
tioned of certain castes regarding whom we give advice which is based on 
past experience. And I can also give honourable members another example 
of experience which has happened in these provinces. In one large office 
at Allahabad, years ago, the head of the office appointed a number of low 
caste men deliberately. Those clerks rose in position, and it was found by 
his successors that when appointed to the posts of superintendents they were 
not able to keep order.’’ 

What I want to put to you is this. In the face of this, do you still 
maintain that there is no untouchability in this province? — ^It is not impos- 
sible to find certain persons who are ultra orthodox, but it is not the general 
condition of the province. 

49. You say that two Ohamars have been returned to the Council. I 
think you refer to the elections of 1930. Is it so? — ^And one or two by- 
elections before that. Mr. Bamdayal, a Chamar, was elected in the by- 
election before that. 

50. But in 1930 these fiien were elected by the Congress? — The Congress- 
was not taking part in the elections. 

51. It was taking part. It was a part of its programme and it wanted 
to bring the Council into ridicule. — I am telling you from my personal know- 
ledge about two persons who were elected in the elections. In their election^ 
the Congress took absolutely no part. 

52. First answer my question. Is it not a fact that these persons whom 
you refer to as having been elected were elected by the Congress as i»rt 
of the programme in 1930 in order to bring the Council into ridicule and 
contempt ?->^The Congress strictly acted neutrally so far as the elections 
were concerned. I do not agree with the Congress in many respects, but I 
must say this about Congressmen that they are honest about their own princi- 
ples, and follow them strictly. 

53. Do you agree or do you not that these persons who were elected 
and to whom you refer in this statement were elected by the Congress as- 
part of the programme in 1930 in order to bring the Council into ridicule?* 
Flease say yes or no. — It will not be the whole truth if I say ‘ yes ’ or ^ no 

I have got personal knowledge only about two persons. The Congress, true 
to its creed, did not take part in their elections. Bamdayal was. nominated 
by me. • 

54. You say : * Every evening a Brahman, a Kayastha, a Chamar and a 
Ta§i gather round the same fire and address each other as blood relations. 
In viflage panchayats established under a Local Act about a decade ago-, 
panches of all castes work harmoniously as colleagues Do you mean to 
say that these people •sit there in a congregation without observing any 
difierence or untouchability among themselves? — There is no untouchability. 
But the Brahman is certainly respected. But they sit in the same place. If 
^ou come with me tp a village, you will see it. 

55. I find here in the evidence given before the Provincial Committee a 
gentleman of the name of Pandit Sheokaran Nath Misra, Deputy Collector,. 
Pyzahad, said the following : ‘ Bhangis would be regarded as untouchable. 
In a village meeting *tlhamars would form their own group. He had 
not notice^ mixed groups. He was surprised to hear that Chamar and other 
castes sat together indiscriminately when the Indian Franchise Committee 
visited a village’. Do you -accept it? — ^I am sorry that he failed to notice 
what is a matter of daily occurrence. 
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56. He is a deputy collector. — He was probably looldng through of&ciar 
^lasses- 

57. You distrust him on the ground that he is an official? — certainly 
tbink it surprising that he failed to notice it. 

58. Again you say, ‘ Tirthasj rivers and sacred tanks are open to all 
Hindus irrespective of caste I would just like to get information about the 
ghats in Benares. Are there any ghats there where depressed class members 
can go and take their bath? — I cannot tell you about Benares because I 
did not go to Benares recently, to the ghats. I have been to the temples. 

5^. Do you take it from me that in Benares the depressed classes cannot 
use any of even the municipal ghats? — ^They have got the right. 

60. I am sorry you are wrong. — ^In Bishikesh, Hardwar, Prayag and 
Bithur there are no such restrictions. At Chitrakut there are no restric- 
tions. 

61. Are you aware that the depressed classes are not allowed to use the 
streets passing along the Viswanath temple in Benares? — did not notice 
it. I think they do pass it. 


Memorandum submitted by the EUROPEAN ASSOCIATION, 

Cawnpore, 

With reference to your Questionnaire in regard to the franchise, please 
consider the replies given by the Upper India Chamber, as being a joint state- 
ment made by the Upper India Chamber and this Association. 


Memorandum submitted by the UPPER INDIA CHAMBER OF 
COMMERCE, Cawnpore. 

I.— PROVINCIAL LEGISLATURES. 

1. Extension oe the Fbanohis^:. 

(a) The Committee of the Chamber, while accepting the position that 
it is necessary so to widen the electorates that the legislatures should be 
representative of the general mass of the population, and that no important 
section of the community should be deprived of the means of expressing its 
needs and its opinions, do not accept, per se, the recommendation that there 
should be an immediate increase of the electorate so as to enfranchise not 
less than 10 per cent, of the population, and indeed a larger number but 
not more than 25 per cent, of the total population. They attach greater 
importance to the quality of the increase in the electorate than to its 
quantity. They certainly do not subscribe to the view that adult suffrage 
should be the goal which should be ultimately reached, for they hold the 
view that the day in which the ultimate enfranchisement could be attained 
in India is so remote as to place it beyond consideijation. 

They desire to point out that on the census figures available to them 
an increase of the electorate to 25 per cent, of the^total population practi- 
cally implies universal adult male suffrage and for tjiis India is certainly 
not ready, in any province. 

The Committee still hold the view expressed by them in the memorandum 
submitted by the Chamber to the Indian Statutory Conimission in June 
1928 that the pi’^sent bases of franchise extended to British India under 
the Government of India Act, 1919, and the methods of election now 
obtaining do not, in practice, supply the country with a representative 
.system 
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They also maintain entirely their previous opinion that the result? 
of the elections by the present electorates are wholly misleading in that 
they have not brought to the legislatures the repi’esentatives of the peopl^. 
The landholders are represented but the vast agricultural population of 
India is believed to be almost entirely without adequate representation ”, 

They still maintain the belief that that it would be more honest to 
India wholly to abandon the present bases of franchise and the present 
methods of election in the rural areas and to substitute a method uhich 
would result in an actual extension of the franchise to the rural popula- 
tion 

To the Statutory Commission the Committee suggested that the machinery 
for this actually existed in some provinces and might be established in others> 
by means of the development of the panchayat system. 

In 1928 the recommendation made as to the utilization of the panchayat 
system was based on its adoption as the lowest grade in an electoral college, 
for the election of district boards, the members of which would, with the 
municipal boards to represent the urban population, function as the second 
grade of the electoral college and have a direct vote in the elections to the 
Legislative Assembly and to the Provincial Legislative Councils. 

Here the Committee have definitely changed their opinion and would 
now recommend that the village panchayats, or some similar primary village 
groups, should elect one representative from each group who would be- 
entitled to vote in the Provincial elections to the Provincial Councils. 

The essential basis of this recommendation is that the panchayats, or 
village groups, would be chosen by the universal vote of all the male adults 
of the village. 

Since it has become evident from the evidence given before the Indian 
Statutory Commission that the panchayat system, as such, and known es 
it may be by whatever different title in other provinces, has not developed 
sufficiently and is not in existing circumstances likely to develop sufficiently 
to admit of its functioning for this purpose, the Committee would now 
prefer to substitute the term primary group system for panchayat 
system, and in reply to this’ portion of the first question in the questionnaire' 
they would recommend the adoption, in rural areas alone, of the primary 
group system as the basis for the necessary extension of the franchise to 
these areas. 

(h) The Committee consider that in electing their representatives the 
members of the primary groups will be quite capable of exercising an intelli- 
gent vote, since they will presumably be dealing with the merits of men dwel- 
ling amongst them and well known to them, •both as to their qualifications and 
their limitations. 

The Ommittee are fully alive to the possible harmful influences of 
lobal prejudices, local influences by zamindars and money-lenders and local 
cbrru|>tion but believe that, even with these, the results will in the main, 
ahd speaking generally, be beneficial in the selection as secondary voters 
bf representative persons who would certainly not be lacking in that in- 
telligence or shrewdness which is desirable in such persons. 

(c) In replying to tliis portion of the first question the Committee are 
compelled to rely on#the census figures of the 1921 provincial census, since 
tlie detailed census reports and tables of the 1931 census have not yet been 
made available. 

Speaking in round figures the total population of these provinces in 
1921 was 45 millions. Or this total 40| millions were* the inhabitants of 
rural areas ^nd of these a little over 2l millions were males. 

An analysis of the age figures — allowing for admitted inaccuracy — goes 
to show that the adult males (i.e., above 21 years of age) represented roughly 
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half the total male population. It may therefore be taken as approximately 
correct that there were 10 million adult males in the rural areas of the 
British Indian portions of these provinces, and therefore 10 million voters 
in the primary groups. 

If these 10 millions were divided into primary groups of about 20 there 
would be 500j000 such groups electing a like number of secondary voters to 
increase the present rural electorates. 

It is known that in the 1931 census the total population has increased by 
6*76 per cent, to 48 millions and it would therefore not be unfair to reckon 
on a pro rata increase in the primary and in the secondary voters. 

The electorate to the Provincial Councils in 1926 elections was 1,598,673^ 
and an increase of this figure by some 540,000 would give a total direct 
electorate of between 210,000 and 2,200,000. 

In the estimation of my Committee this is about the limit to an electorate 
which would in the terms of the question, be administratively manage- 
able having regard to the arrangements likely to be feasible for the pre- 
paration, maintenance and revision of the electoral rolls and for the re- 
cording and counting of votes ’h 

But while the actual electoral roll would ,thus be but little over two' 
millions, actually over 10 millions of the agricultural population would, 
via the primary group system, have actually participated in the election, 
and this without the complications of electoral rolls, sinc^ all adult males 
would be included, and with only such arrangements as could somewhat 
easily be made for the division of the adult males into groups. These' 
groups would necessarily have to be formed on a communal and, in the case 
of the depressed ’’ or “ untouchables classes, on a social basis, and while 
this would certainly add to the arrangements necessary it would remove 
«nany early complications and adverse influences. 

{d) While the answer to the two previous portions of the question is 
certainly not in the negative the Committee consider that they should 
suggest an alternative, in case the primary group system be found impossible- 
of adoption. 

Whether in regard to the original or to this alternative recommendation 
it is necessary to make it absolutely clear that in the opinion of the Com- 
mittee the extension of the franchise should be made only in the^ rural areas. 
The urban areas already have an adequate franchise and it is indeed 
arguable whether the urban qualification based on occupancy of Bs. 36 
is not already too low. 

On this basic understanding the Committee recommend as an alternative 
that the rural qualification for these provinces be lowered to the payment 
of revenue or rent of Bs. 75 annually, or alternatively to the holding of 
five acres of land. 

Since, however, the Committee have not available sufficient information 
as to what the recommendation would mean in i^int of numbers of voters 
they obviously cannot give any opinion as to this. They merely feel that 
persons holding five acres of land or paying Bs. 75 as revenue or rent should 
be qualified to vote. 

(e) As in the case of the alternative recommendation made above the 
Committee cannot, owing to lack of information, give a_ definite opinion 
They have already indicated that an extensioi;; of the direct franchise tc 
25 per cent, of the population means practically adult male suffrage anc 
on a direct franchise the country *is not yet fit for this. 

(/) The suggestion of an electorate based on primary groups is the mail 
recommendation of this Chamber and is outlined in reply to (a) above. 
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In the opinion of the Committee it should not be extended to the towns, 
in which no extension of the franchise is considered to be either necessary 
or desirable. 

The system outlined would, in the opinion of the Committee of the 
Chamber, be both feasible and advantageous in these provinces. 

Group electors should vote in the same constituencies as the present 
directly qualified electors in the rural areas. 

(g) In view of the opinion stated immediately above, this question does 
not arise, 

(h) The existing qualifications for voters in the rural areas should remain 
unaltered in case the primary group system is found possible of intro- 
duction. The primary group system should be designed only to extend the 
franchise in rural areas. 

(i) The Committee are of opinion that groups of from 20 to 30 would be 
suitable. The size of the group might be left variable within these limits 
according to local circumstances. 

The groups should be constituted on a communal basis to secure adequate 
representation of minority communities and provision should also be made, 
for this same purpose, for groups consisting of the untouchable or depressed 
classes. It is considered thSt in village life the difficulty of ascertaining 
and limiting the members of these classes would not be great as they are 
in wider circles^ The village community is usually very definite in its 
recognition of tne village ‘‘untouchables’’. 

The district staff should be charged with the duties of framing the 
groups. 

(f) As the basic recommendation in regard to the group system is that 
the whole adult male population of the village should be utilized to form the 
groups no special qualifications beyond those of sex and age would be* 
necessary. An adult should be held to mean a person of 21 years of age 
or over. 


2. Franchise qualifications. 

(a) The Committee are of opinion that there definitely is a very marked 

disparity in the operation of the present franchise qualifications as between 
urban and rural areas. This has already been commented on in the answer 
to the first portion of question 1. The urban areas are over-represented 
and the rural are scarcely represented at all, in the strict meaning of the 
term “ represented * 

The whole of the recommendations given in the answers to the first 
question are designed to overcome this disparity and to give increased repre- 
sentation where it is properly necessary. 

When it is recognized that the proportion of urban dwellers per thousand 
of the population of these provinces was only 106 in the census of 1921 the 
necessity for this re-adjustment becomes obvious. 

(b) The Committee a^-e in general agreement with the suggestion that 
each community shoujd be given a voting strength proportionate to its 
numbers, and that to secure this result the franchise should be based on 
separate electorates. 

In their memorandum to the Indian Statutory Commission the Com- 
mittee of the Chamber recommended that the communal interests of Moslems 
should be protected in accordance with the formula enunciated by Sir 
William Vincent in paragraph 5 of his Minute of Dissent to the Govern- 
ment of India’s Fifth Despatch forwarding the report of the Southborough 
Committee to the Secretary of State on April 23, 1923. 
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When giving evidence in support of the Chamber’s memorandum beforeL 
the Statutory Commission it was pointed out to the Chamber’s witnesses 
that the application of this formula to these provinces would mean that 
the Moslems, who were 14 per cent, of the population, would then get a 
representation of more than 14 and less than 28 per cent, whereas they 
were actually getting at the time 30 per cent. To this the reply was that- 
the understanding — based on the Lucknow pact — whereby they were getting 
30 per cent, representation was gravely imperilled and there was no gua^ 
rantee, unless some such could be given by statute, that they would long 
continue to get this proportion of representation. Since then the position 
adverse to the continuance of the understanding has intensified and the 
statutory provision of representation is all the more necessary. ^ The necessity 
for additional weightage was exi>lained as being due to the importance ot 
the Muhammadan minority. 

The Committee see no necessity for altering their views on these points, 
but rather a greater necessity, due to recent events, for maintaining them. 

The Committee would make no* alteration in regard to the present re- 
spective qualifications of the two communities in urban areas, ^ and would 
suggest that the necessary weightage in extending the franchise in rural 
areas by means of the primary group system could perhaps be obtained by 
adjusting the size of the Mnhanjmadan groups in comparison with the 
non -Moslem groups. 

The Committee are definitely opposed to either joint electorates with, 
reservation of seats or joint electorates without reservation ^f seats. 

(c) The Committee consider that the possession of property of some kind, 
of over a certain value, and in the wider sense stated in the question, is a 
suitable test of fitness for the franchise in direct voting. 

The existing property qualification is considered to be suitable for urban. 
• areas. In rural areas also it would be sufficient, if the Committee’s recom- 
mendation of the primary group system is accepted as a means of extending 
the franchise, and so far as it applies to those who now have the franchise 
on this basis in rural areas. If, however, the primary group system is not 
accepted the present qualification in rural areas would be too high and it. 
should be lowered as is recommended as an alternative in the answer under 
head 1 {d) above. The modification suggested in such case is given in 
the answer referred to. 

(d) The Committee are not in favour of the introduction of a qualificar- 
tion based on education, independently of property. If, however, the 
suffrage is to be extended to women a qualification based on education alone 
might, in their case, be granted. 

(e) The Committee are in favour of retaining the existing military 
service qualification but they are opposed to its extension so as to include 
service in the Auxiliary and Territorial Forces. 


3. AVombn’s suffrage* 

(a) The Committee are not in favour of the specific extension of women’ 
suffrage. They consider that the general illiteracy of women in these pro 
vinces — there being at the time of the 1921 census oi?iy 6 per cent, of literat 
women in the United Provinces— -is in itself a bar to the general grant o 
women’s suffrage but of greater importance as an adverse factor is th 
still prevailing continuance of the pardamshin system which would rende 
the identification of women voters, in general, extremely difficult and won 
also effectually prevent large nmnbers of women from exe^ismg the voi 
if it were granted to- them. Where at present women enjoy the suff^l 
by right of property qualification they should not be deprived of the 
franchise and, as has"^ been suggested above, this might even be snpplementt 
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by the grant to women of a qualification based on education alone. In such 
■‘Case, educative tests^ as distinct from mere literacy, might be imposed. 

(h) The primary group system in rural areas should not apply to women. 
(c) The Committee are opposed to the suggestion that, at any rate as a 
temporary measure, the legislatures should co-opt women members. 


4. Representation of the depressed classes. 

In their memorandum to the Indian Statutory Commission the Com* 
mittee, in 1928, indicated that in their view the depressed classes are quite 
inadequately represented in the Central and Provincial Legislatures and 
recommended that their representation should be increased considerably. 

The present recommendation as to the extension of the franchise in rural 
•areas by means of the primary group system provides for groups of members 
of these classes. To secure the return of representatives of the depressed 
classes, seats should be reserved for them in the Provincial Legislatures and 
the depressed class group representatives should vote only for these seats. 
For urban areas seats should also be reserved, the present property quali- 
fication being maintained. 


5. Representation of labour. 

In the present ^state of the development of Trade Unions these bodies are 
considered by the Committee to be unsuitable for recognition as special con- 
stituencies for the repiesentation of labour. 

If and when they come so to be organized as to be properly representa- 
tive of labour interests, by means of labour members alone, they might be 
recognized and organized labour be granted a franchise via these bodies. 

At the present time, however, there is not, in the opinion of the Com- 
mittee, any alternative to the continuance of the present system of obtaining 
representation for labour by nomination. 

The Committee cannot see that the forination of direct constituencies 
of labour, either organized or unorganized, would be feasible. At best this 
would only be possible in the case of organized labour and even in the case of 
such labour the provision of proper qualifications based on residence and 
wage levels would be extremely difficult* 

The Committee are not enamoured of the nomination system in any case 
but they do not see that, at present, and probably for some time to come, 
it can be avoided in the case of labour interests. 

These remarks apply also to plantatioif labour. Agricultural labour 
would, if the system of primary groups in rural areas is accepted, obtain 
representation vid the groups. Actually the extension of the franchise by 
this means would in large measure benefit agricultural labourers, as distinct 
from tenants and small landholders. 


5-A. Representation of special interests. 

In their memorandum to the Indian Statutory Commission in 1928 
the ® Committee recomhiended that European commerce and Indian 
commerce should be accorded separate representation in both the Central 
and Provincial Legislatures. They considered it wrong that European com- 
merce should be denied representation in the Legislative Assembly, save by 
the nomination of one representative of Associated CSambers of Com- 
merce while on^the other hand Indian commerce was, in certain provinces, 
privileged to elect members to the Assembly. They recommended that re- 
presentation should be accorded to Commerce by means of election by 
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Chamber of Commerce constituencies and they put forward recommenda- 
tions as to the method of election in such constituencies. 

The Committee now desire to modify the recommendations then made to 
the extent of recommending that in the Central or Federal Legislature 
European commerce as a whole should be empowered to return an adequate 
number of representatives, but in any case certainly one representative to 
each of the Upper and Lower Chambers in the Central Legislature. The 
selection of these representatives should be vested in the Associated Chambers 
of Commerce under rules agreed on by the constituent Chambers of the 
Association, 

As regards the Provincial Legislatures, the previous recommendation is 
maintained that in these provinces this Chamber should elect two repre- 
sentatives to the United Provinces Council in the lower house. 

The present methods of election by Chamber of Commerce constituencies 
.are not regarded as satisfactory and the difficulties which have been expe- 
rienced and complained of should be removed. These difficulties lie in the 
.present methods laid down for the preparation of the Chamber constituen- 
cies^ electoral roll. The present necessity for nominating an individual to 
represent a firm which is a member of a Chamber of Commerce, and whose 
name must appear on the electoral roll, should be done away with, and 
the member, when a firm or corporate body, should be given power to vote 
in its own name. Alternatively, the electoral rolls of the Chambers of 
Commerce, if they must be prepared on the basis of an individual nomi- 
.nated by each member, should be revised semi-annually, if not quarterly. 
Under the present rules many members are, particularly in the case of 
bye-elections, liable to be deprived of their votes and to be prevented from 
nominating persons connected with their business as candidates for election 
'by the fact that th© person whose name appears on the electoral roll, 
.prepared perhaps two or three years previously, may have severed his con- 
nection with the firm, may have died, or may at the time of the election 
•be absent on leave. Members of Chambers of Commerce should be permitted 
to nominate any duly accredited person connected with their business as 
a candidate, and also to nominate any similarly accredited person to exer- 
cise the vote on behalf of the member. In short th© membership roll of 
the Chamber should be the electoral roll. These recommendations are identi- 
cally the same as those made to the Indian Statutory Commission. 

In regard to the representation of Universities the Committee previously 
recorded the opinion that there was then no need for granting special re- 
presentation to these bodies for th© reasons stated in paragraph 14 of the 
Government of India’s Fifth Despatch of 1919. This opinion is maintained. 

Landholders as a body should be accorded representation through their 
Provincial Associations. This would be in addition to such representation 
as might be secured in the general electorates by the election, on their 
individual qualifications of individual members of the landholding classes. 

Although this point is not specifically touched on in the first pai't of the 
questionnaire the Committee feel that it is necess^y for them to put for- 
ward the recommendation that there should be two Chambers in the Pro- 
vincial Legislatures. The recommendations hereinbefore made refer to the 
franchise for election to the lower Chamber. 

To the Indian Statutory Commission the Committee recommended that 
the Provincial Legislatures should be bi-cameral, the Upper House being 
-of approximately one-third the numerical strengtli of the Lower House, and^ 
©sinposed of elected and nominated members. The elected portion should 
be returned by direct election orT a restricted and compar^itively high 
franchise not lower than that obtaining for the present Council of State. 
This opinion is still held unimpaired. 
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II.— THE FEDEEAL LEGISLATURE. 

6. Allocation of se\ts to British Indian Provinces. 

In examining the allocation of seats to provinces of British India ten- 
tatively suggested by the Federal Structure Committee the Committee of 
the Chamber are struck by the excessive representation which it is proposed 
to accord to Bombay. This presidency is over-represented in the present 
Central Legislature but while the commercial importance of Bombay must 
be recognized it does not in this respect exceed the importance of Bengal, 
while on population and electorate bases Bombay is certainly not entitled to re- 
presentation in any way equivalent to that, for instance, of Bengal. To-day 
Bombay has 16 seats in the Legislative Assembly while Bengal has 17 and 
in the Council of State each Presidency has six seats. 

And yet in the 1921 census Bombay, with Sind and Aden, had a British 
Indian population of only 19^ millions while Bengal had nearly 46J millions. 

In the 1931 census the disparity is even wider as Bombay, with Sind and 
Aden, had little over 21 millions while Bengal had nearly 50 millions. 

The representation of Bo:gpbay in the Central Legislature is, therefore, at 
present clearly overweighted. 

The Federal Structure Committee propose that the adjustment due to- 
Bombay’s comnfercial importance should be given by weightage of the 
special representation recommended for Indian and European commerce. 
The Committee of the Chamber apprehend that this will mean that the 
commercial interests of Bombay will be given disproportionate representa- 
tion as compared with those of Bengal. Of the results of this my Committee- 
have little doubt since it has for long been apparent that the Bombay 
commercial interests have exercised a disproportionate influence in the 
Central Legislature in the past. And candidly the Committee of this- 
Chamber do not desire to see this perpetuated. 

(a) The Committee support the proposal of the Federal Stracture Com- 
mittee that the representatives of the British Indian provinces in the Upper 
Chamber of the Federal Legislature should be elected by the Provincial 
Legislatures by a single transferable vote. In provinces where there are 
two Chambers "the election should be made by joint session of both Chambers. 

(b) The Committee consider that the franchise qualification should cer- 
tainly be different for the lower Chambers of the Provincial and Federal 
Legislatures. For the Federal Legislature franchise qualification should 
be the payment of income-tax or of land revenue on an equivalent basis. 

(c) Election to the lower Chamber of the Federal Legislature should be 
by general constituencies arranged on (a) a territorial basis, and (b) on a 
communal basis, and also by special constituencies representative of (a) 
landlords, (b) commerce, British and Indian, separately, (c) Europeans, 

(d) Anglo-Indians, (e) Indian Christians. The interests of labour should be 
represented by nomination. 

On the qualification basis recommended, i.e., payment of income-tax or 
of* land revenue on equivalent basis, it is not apprehended that the 
general constituencies, arranged territorially and communally,,^ would be 
unmanageably large, 

^ In the absence of information as. to how many electors would thus be 
produced the Committee are not in a^ position to gife detailed recom- 
mendations its to the number of seats to^'be allotted to these provinces, but, 
viewed comparatively, the allocation suggested by the Federal Structure 
Committee of 32 seats to the United Provinces does not seem unfair. 
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7. Representation op women, eabour and depressed classes. 

The Committee do not recommend the inclusion of women in the Central 
Regisiature. 

Labour should be rei)resented in both Chambers by nomination. The 
depressed classes should be represented in both Chambers by nomination. 

Landholders, British and Indian commerce (separately and equally), 
Europeans, Anglo-Indians and Indian Christians should be represented in 
both Chambers by election via their respective all-India associations. 

8. General. 

The Committee have no remarks to offer under this head. 
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LUCKNOW. 

Dated 20th March, 1932. 


Peesent. 

AiaCi MEMBEES OP THE InDLIN FEiJSrOHISB COMMITTEE, WITH THE EXCEPTION 

OP SiE Ztjlpiqae Aei Khan, and all membees op the United Peovinces- 
Peovxnoial Feanchise Committee. 


Mr. T. GAVIN JONES, M.L,A., Representmg the European 
Association, Cawnpore. 

Mr. J. G. RYAN, M.BJE1., V.D., Representing the Upper India 
Chamber of Commerce, Cawnpore, 

1. The Chairman: You represent both the European Association and the* 
Chamber of Commerce — (Mr, Gavin Jones): Yes. 

2. In the memorandum which you have circulated you say the existing 
system of enfranchi^^ement is unsound and you recommend the substitu- 
tion of what has been generally described as the universal indirect system, 
grouping the whole population and allowing secondary voters to be elected 8 
—In rural areas only. 

3. Would you take away the vote from those who possess it in their- 
own right? — ^No. 

4. You will leave all those who exercise the vote to continue to exercise 
it? — That is right. 

5. But you would not lower the franchise qualification? — ^Yes; that is 
provided you put through the idea of the group system. 

6. And for the rest you group them in 20’ s? — ^Yes. 

7. You give a total electorate of 2,200,000 and odd in a population of 
42 or 43 millions, which is about 5 per cent.? — ^Well, it is 5 per cent, 
direct, but indirect will be more. We pfopose enfranchising indirectly - 
about 10 millions. 

8. What is your proposal for the towns? — ^To stand exactly as they 
are on the present register. 

9. No extension of the franchise? — ^No. 

10. Supposing the groip system, either in your form or in one of the 

alternative forms, proves impracticable, what do you recommend? — If the 
group system is not appi<0ved we should halve the qualification in the rural 
areas only. ^ 

11. Would you halve the qualification in the urban areas? — No; we will 
leave them as they are. 

12. Turning to women’s suffrage, you would not make any special provision 
for the enfranchisement of Vomen except possibly having the literacy test. 
You put that in a qualified way? — (^r. Gavin Jones): That is the 
Chamber’s recommendation. 

13. As far as the legislatures are concerned you would allow them to co-opt. 
women members? — ^No, we do not agree to that. 
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14. You don’t t^iink it ‘necessary in the next 10 years for any women to 
be in the legislatures to look after the interests of the women unless they can* 
secure election on their own? — ^Yes. 

15. Turning to labour, I understand, you say there is no other way of 
securing representation of labour as a function or interest corresponding 
to the representation which capital, landlords. Chambers of Commerce and 

• so on ask for in this province, to a considerable degree except by nomination? 
— That is our view. 

16. How many nominated members w'ould you suggest? — ^We would 
et^ualise that with the Chambers. So long as the Chambers represent the 
employers, it is natural that labour should have the same representation. 

17. Equal in numbers? — ^We really have not considered that. 

18. Turning to the representation of the Chambers of Commerce, you 
-adhere to your previous recommendation which the Chamber made, that this 

Chairiber should elect 2 representatives? — ^Yes. 

19. On what assumption about the size of the house is that based? — The 
.present size, 120. 

20. Supposing it is doubled? — ^Then we expect a proportionate increase. 

21. You want a method by which the franchise is exercised by the 
'Chamber of Commerce through a constituency nominations being obtained 
from individual firms. Is that correct? — ^Yes. 

22. Europeans as such, I understand, have one I'epresentative in the 
existing Council? — ^Yes. 

23. Supposing the House is altered? — We consider that one is really not 
-sufficient. We consider that we should at least have 2. We should have 
at least 2 in the present house and that should be doubled if the House is 

'doubled, 

^ 24. I see you take the view, which is not uncommon in other provinces, 
that the proposed representation for Bombay in the Federal Legislature is 
excessive? — ^That is so. 

25. Mr. Miller: Do you think that the group system will give real 
representation to the masses? — ^We think it will give more real representation 
•than the present representation. 

26. Will it give representation to the 10 millions? — ^Better representation, 

27. You are against the extension of the franchise beyond 25 per cent.? 
—Certainly. 25 per cent, would mean adult male suffrage. 

28. What would 10 millions be? — 50 per cent. 

29. By introducing the group system you are really giving more than 
yon are in favour of? — 10 millions is adult male suffrage in the rural areas 
or very nearly so. It comes to the same thing as far as that goes, but 
indirect representation is quite different to direct. We consider direct 
•representation and adult suffrage to be quite impossible and would not be 
practicable at all. 

30. If you are against adult suffrage I do not understand how you have 
made that recommendation? — ^We are quite sure that the only way you 
can represent the rural areas is by indirect electior? because it is impossible 
for the ordinary villagers to grasp the situation an^ not only that, it is 
•quite impossible for the members to approach them. Therefore if each 'of 
them has a vote for a man who will be an elector you will get a far better 
and broader influence than you will in any other way. 

31. You don’t think it is better to extend thS franchise as far as admi- 
mistratively possible, and let those people have direct vote and know something 
of what they are doing? — ^We have made an alternative suggestion — ^that 
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tbe direct vote could be extended by lowering the property qualification. 
If you*can’t put through the indirect vote in our opinion in rural areas the 
direct vote is not properly exercised. It is the urban member who gets the 
control really. Rural interests are not represented. For instance, when 
I was in the^ Council I was elected a member of 41 areas. There are only 12 
urban constituencies. This is all wrong. What we aim at is as fair rural 
representation as we can. We consider that the group system is the onlj^ 
system by which we can get anything near to it. 

32. You don’t think it is possible to do it by lowering the franchise? — ^We 
do not consider that they will be so well represented as they would be by the 
group system. 

33. As regards labour, do you think it will be possible to form an 
electorate by fixing the average wage as the qualification? — It is too difficult 
to get at that. 

34. Don’t you think that the employers can supply that information? — 
You must not forget that organised employers having their labour 
organised are comparatively small. So, the intei'ests of labour really would 
not he represented at all. 

35. I am only talking about organized labour? — Organized labour is 
limited. You can get it from the various mills, but I doubt whether you 
can get all the information. 

36. There are two ways that have been suggested for the representation 
of labour. One is trade unions and the receipt of certain minimum wages 
is another. Which do you think is better? — ^We have proposed that organised 
labour should ifot be represented direct. We don’t think that it will be 
possible. Trade unions as trade unions should not be represented. 

37. Why? — Because trade unions are liable to become merely political 

bodies and not representatives of labour. We consider nomination is 
the best method and I don’t see any possibility of adopting the wage 
system because the wages vary. * 

38. You could take an average? — I don’t think it is practicable. You 
may get false returns. 

39. Supposing we can’t agree to nomination, what method would you 
suggest other than trade unions ? — 'We see no way except nomination. 

40. If there is an upper house in the province would you have European 
representation ? — Yes . 

41. And Commerce? — That is what we have asked for. 

42. Why do you consider that both are necessary? It has been suggested 
that it is enough if either European Commerce is represented or Europeans as 
such are represented. When you have the representation of Europeans 
as such, they can represent European Commerce also. Why do you 
think that both should have a vote? — ^I will give my personal views. 
We have asked for the representation of commerce. If* we are going to 
have special representation, we think, that Commerce should be represented 
throughout. My personal view is, though it is not the view of the European 
Association and it is not the view of the Chamber of Commerce, that you 
should abolish special representation of Commerce, Indian Commerce and 
European Commerce. • 

. (Mr. By an): If I may be permitted to interrupt, I will definitely state 
that that is not the view of the Chamber of Commerce. 

43. You will abolish all special representation ?^(Mr. Gavin Jones)." 
All special representation ^f commerce, industry and labour. 

44. How dq you think they should represented? — ^European Commerce 

can be freely represented by the European representatives of the various 
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legislatures and Indian Commerce can be freeij represented by any the 
parties that go to the legislatures, the Liberal Party or the Congress Party 
or any other party. Labour will be represented through the ordinary con- 
stituencies. Mind you, I am giving this as my personal view and I don’t 
wish you to think that here I am giving this evidence for the European 
Association or the Chamber of Commerce. 

***** 

45. "Will you Mr. Ryan, state your view? — (Mr. 'Ryan): We feel, while 
certainly the European interests are in many cases identical with European 
Commerce, they are not always so. There may come a time when there 
may be an important difference of opinion. In these circumstances we feel 
that both European Commerce and Europeans should be represented. 

46. One reason you think is that the Chambers of Commerce are not 
political bodies and their views are not necessarily the political views of 
the Europeans.^ — Speaking for our own Chamber it is emphatically so. We 
are not a political body. Incidentally, we are not an European body. Ours 
IS a chamber which, fortunately, has a mixed membership. But we feel 
that the mandated views of the Chamber of Commerce such as ours might 
quite easily be antagonistic to the interests of Europeans qua Europeans 
and vice versa. 

47. In fact, there are some points on which yo^ could not give a mandate 
at all? — There are very many points on which you could not. 

******* 

48. Mr. Tamhe: Mr. Ryan, you were examined by the Provincial Com- 
mittee? — I was, but with your permission I would like to state that I 
consider that the record of my oral examination is entirely a garbled 
statement, not representing my views, which in fact I hold. It makes me 
ta^k nonsense in bad grammar. 

Rai Rajeshwar Bali: May I point out that we could not submit the 
record to Mr. Ryan for correction because there was no time? 

******* 

49. Bandit Kir day Nath Kunzru: Does the record make you say anything 
which you did not say ?— Definitely it has led to the impression that the 
Chamber is antagonistic to the interests of the landholders and I wish to 
have this opportunity of correcting any such impression, because we hold 
that the landed gentry, the hereditary landholders are what I would like 
to say the bulwark of the constitution and. so far from wishing to reduce 
either their representation or their franchise, we have recommended that 
their franchise should be increased through the landholders’ association in 
addition to the personal vote oi? property qualification. Nothing could be 
more incorrect. 

50. Mr. Tamhe: I only want to refer to a certain question and answer. 
In answer to a question by Khan Bahadur IIafi23 Hidayat Husain you say. 

I do not wish to separate European from Indian commerce. That is my 
personal feeling”. Is that correct? — The question was Do you think that 
representation of commerce by two of your membefs is adequate' enough to 
represent all their interests I said, to the best o:^my recollection, that I 
do think it was sufficient at present, but that my personal view was opposed 
to the separation, which had been brought about by Government, of European 
and Indian Commerce. 

51 Does this correctly represent your views?— That is wrrect hut o^y 
partially correct imsmuch as it does not bring out the whole answer to the 
question. ^ 

52. Mr. Gavin Jones, do you think that the landholders represent the 
rural interests? — ^Yes. 
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In the present Coimcil there is a large number of landholders who 
reside m urban areas? — ^Yes. 

54. If ^ man resides in urban areas^ it does not necessarily mean that 

le canno represent the rnr^ interests ? — ^Landholders do represent rural 
interests. ^ 

55. What class of persons would be elected by the groups?— It will be 
open to them to elect anybody they want. Tenants mostly, small landholders 
and all that sort of people will be elected. 

56. Would they be under the influence of the landholders ?— That I 
can t say. They may be and they may not. 

57. Would they be different from the voters in the rural areas at present?' 
—How do you mean ^ different ’ ? 

58. Certain persons in rural areas are enfranchised on property quali- 
fication, some will be enfranchised on direct qualification. The electors that 
the primary electors would elect, would they be different from these 
persons? — They would all represent rural interests. In a wider franchise 
they will represent rural India. Our object is to give better representation 
to rural India. 

59. And widening the franchise would do that? — Yes. 

60. It won’t be necessary to have the group system.^ — That is the only 
way that you could get better representation. 

61. The same object ca-n be gained by widening the franchise? — When I 
said ^ widening the franchise ’ I meant to say that indirect election would 
widen the franchise. * Would widen representation ’ is the better way of 
expressing it. 

62. Do you favour direct adult franchise? — No, we do not. 

63. Would you take away that in the case of England? — England is a 

different proposition altogether. ^ 

64. Would you, in your own case, take away the direct franchise? 

The Ohairman: They propose to leave the direct franchise as it is. 

65. Mr. Tamhe: I just want to be clear. You said that you do noh 
believe in direct adult franchise. Am I right? — ^Yes, that is right. 

66. Would you do away with direct franchise if you could? — ^We propose^ 
to leave the direct franchise as it is. We propose also to introduce indirect 
adult franchise in the rural areas only. 

67. What should he the ultimate goal? Direct adult franchise? — Our 
proposal is for those who are not now directly enfranchised. 

68* Directly they should never he enfra®.ehised? — don’t say ^ never 

69, Anyhow for the present you want indirect franchise. Should they- 
have direct franchise of any kind? — ^That I can’t say. That depends on 
development. We are only trying to create something for the present. 

70. Not thinking of the future at all?— These abstract things cannot 
be entertained now. In the remoter future it may be possible. 


71. Mr. Bahhale ' Gavin Jones, you referred to trade union organiza^ 
tmns becoming politi(^l organizations? — Yes. 

72. Can you give me one single instance of a trade union organization 
m India which has oflScially declared itself in favour of political agitation, 
to which you object? — ^No. Of course, not oflBcially. 

73. Any more than the Chamber of Commerce? — Offlcially not, that is 

quite true. ^ • 

74. Do you agree with me that no organization of labour has joined any 
political movement? — But we know perfectly well that they do become- 
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political ^organizations. The Mazdoor Sabha is not only a political ofganiza*- 
tion; it is a revolutionary organization. 

75. Can you point out one single resolution passed by that Sabha joining 
either the Civil Disobedience movement or any other movement to which 
you take objection? — ^We cannot point out any resolution. But we know 
the fact; that is all. 

76. You know the fact in the sense that certain individuals who are 
officers or members of that organization take part in political affairs just 
as much as you people belonging to the Chamber of Commerce and the Trades 
Association take part in political organizations. That is all wffiat it comes 
to.^ — But those individual officers you mention have not been disowned by 
their organization. 

77. By whom and why should they be disowned? — For their political 

activities. ' 


78. Has the Chamber of Commerce disowned its office-bears for taking 
part in political activities? — ^In their individual capacity they take part. 

79. They have not been disowned in that capacity .P — ^Possibly so. 


80. In the ease of labour organizations when individuals take part in 
political activities why do’ you condemn those organizations on that account?’ 
Then, Mr. Jones, you refer to false reports submitted by the unions or 
to the possibility of trade unions giving false accounts to the Eegistrar 
of Trade Unions. May I put it to you that there are certain labour organiza- 
tions in your own province which have been registered as long ago as 1927-28 
and they are still on the Register? The Eegistrar of Trade Unions has 
not himself reported that they are sending false returns, which means thab> 
they are submitting their annual returns regularly. Can you yet say that 
their I’eturns are false returns? — I never said that they are sending up false 
returns. 

81. May I know whether the Chamber of Commerce is^ a registered 
Organisation? — It is a company registered under the Companies Act. 

82. You are aware that these registered trade unions have to subniit 
their annual reports in accordance with the rules made under the Trade- 
Unions Act? — I am quite aware of that. 

83. You are also aware that the executive of these trade unions 

got ti be formed in accordance with certain rules prescribed under the 

Act.f^ — Yes. ^ . A 

84. You are also aware that having regard^ to the circumstances ana 
having regard to the present constitution and situation of the trade union 
movement, the Whitley Commission have recommended that trade unmns. 
however weak they may he at present, should he made the basis for sending 
representatives to the legislat’pi'e ? — ^We are aware of that and we agree- 
with that. 

85. Sir Sunder Singh Majithia: Mr. Gavin Jones, in your statement you 
have increased the rural franchise, hut have left the urban franchise where 
it is at present.^ — Quite so. 

86. Do you think that by this method you will be able to get peopl^ 
capable of taking charge of the administration of the country?— 1 ao nou 


quite follow you. 

87. The representatives who will be coming fr 8m the rural areas wiu 
not generally be people with administrative capacities ^qual to those possess^eci 
bv the urban representatives and you are increasing the number or represen- 
tatives in rural areas?— Our idea is merely to increase the mral repi^- 
seiitatives. It has nothiiig to do with the quality of the men going into the 
legislatures. Thai# is quite a different matter. • 

88 But surelv you have to keep in mind the ^ fact that ^ the people^ 
who will be elected will have to take charge of the administration m future . 
Quite so. 
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• itiay I suggest that if you do not incr^se the represeuta- 

•tives •froDi the urban areas, it would be detrimental to the interests of 
the country P Not at all. We think that the urban areas are to-day over 
represented in the council. 

90. In your memorandum you refer to the necessity for re-adjustment in 
regard to the representation for urban and rural dwellers and that the 
minority communities must have adequate representation. You still hold that 
view.? — ^Yes. 

91. You will give special weightage to the minorities in the future 
•constitution ? — ^Yes. 

***** 

92. You have stated that representation should be given to the land- 
holders as body in the provincial councils. Do you mean to say that 
you would like to give representation to associations like the Landholders’ 
Association at Lucknow and the other Association in Agra? — When we agreed 
that tlie zamindars should get adequate representation we had the Oudh 
Talukdars’ Association in mind. 

93. You think the others will be able to get proper representation other- 
wise Bycm): That is in addition, of course, to individual repre- 

sentation of landholders through the general electorate on account of their 
property qualification. 

94. In your statement yew say that you have repudiated the evidence? — 
I have not repudiated the answers to the questionnaire. I have repudiated 
.a large proportion of the record of my oral evidence. 

• 

***** 

95. The. Hon^hle Mary Pichford: I gather from your answers to the ques- 
tionnaire that you would keep the present property qualifications both for 
.men and women exactly as they are to-day but that the primaiy group system 
in rural areas should not apply to women. Do you realise that it wijJ 
very largely increase the existing great disparity between the voting strength 
of men and women to which the Prime Minister has drawn attention? — J 
am afraid we have accepted that. Our reason for excluding them was that 
it is not feasible to extend it to both. 

96- But in your examination you say that you realise that it would be 
a grave injustice to women to keep them out altogether.? — 1 do appre- 
ciate that personally. I feel that we are doing an injustice to women. I 
tjuite realise it and, in fact, I am reminded of the expression “ A grey mare 
is a better horse in many cases But it must he remembered that we 
have not desired to disqualify the grey mare. Only we do not see how we 
can help her. 

97. Supposing the Committee decides t<t include women in the groups, 
would you have any objection? — Speaking personally, I would not have any. 

98. Do you think your Association would object? — ^That is a point I 
•should put before them. They have not considered it. They may accept it 
if the Government assures them that there will not be much difficulty if 
instead of handling 10 million primary voters the Government had to 
"handle 20 million primaiftes. 

99. In the matter qf securing some representation for woffien in the 
^councils, I gather from your answers that you are distinctly opposed to co- 
option or nomination r^No, pardon me. What I said in that memorandum 
is that I did not understand what was meant by co-option. I therefore 
said that to me it was neither fish, nor flesh nor good red-herring. But I did 
accept the present method of nomination. 

100. Well, another suggestion has been made that a s?nall percentage of 
the women ^ho, having contested the elections unsuccessfully, have secured 
the largest number of votes among women candidates should be treated as 
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having been retnri^ed to the councils. Would you have any objection to that 
on principle? — ^It would be a bad precedent, because it would mean tlfat the- 
same may be applied to men also, in some cases. 

101. It would be only as a temporary measure .P — I confess I do not like' 
that^ method. I would prefer nomination of persons who are regarded as 
qualified not merely on the ground of their lack of success in election. 

102. Do you think this would be the least objectionable? — I am afraid I 
could not accept that as a method of making up weight. 

103. You do not object in principle to some method for securing a small 
representation for women in the first two councils? — Most certainly not and 
that is why we have added in our suggestions that educational qualification 
ought to suffice without any property qualification. 

104. That is a question of franchise. I am speaking of reservation of 
seats? — I am prepared to accept any reasonable method for filling the seats- 
to be reserved for women. This is my personal view. 

***** 

105. Mr. Butler: You are aware that under your scheme labour will 
not be enfranchised? — ^Yes. 

106. Does it not strike you that any system of nomination of labour 
would be very difficult to maintain under responsible government? — ^We 
realise the objections to nominations, but we see no other way. 

107. Would it not be possible, in your opinioi^ to lower the qualification in 
urban areas so as to include the labouring masses in specially selected centres? 

— {Mr. By an) : To a very large extent the labourer is included under the 
present qualification. (Mr. Gavin Jones): We consider that •re have suggest- 
ed a low enough qualification for the purpose. 

108. You include industrial labour? — ^Yes. 

109. Will one class of labour represent another class? — ^It would, in one 
^nse. 

110. Will an industrial labourer represent all classes of labour.^ — As far 
as my knowledge goes a labourer from Cawnpore would represent all classes 
of labour. 

111. You do not want to give more representation to labour? — We think 
it is a mistake for some time anyhow. 

112. Lord Lufferm : The point is whether the representatives that we may 
get would be really representatives of labour? — ^We are quite satisfied that in 
Cawnpore the labouring classes have a sufficient voice in the election of 
their representative. 

113. How many members do they elect? — There is one for the Cawnpore- 
city. I am speaking without my book. I could not therefore be sure. 

* « • * * * 

114. Major Milner: I understood you to say that labour has got ade- 
quate representation. But is it not a fact that mill workers have no vote 

— The mill workers have got a very considerable vote based on their 
rental qualification, 

115. Can you give us any figures on that I ^annot, but the qualifica- 
tion is so low that they can come in. 

116. I was told that they have no vote.--Are yoif considering the general 

electorate ? ^ 

117. I am putting it to you that so far as the mill workers are concerned, 

I presume they are the worst paid.— The mill workers are, in my opinion,, 
the best paid of the labouring classes, and they definitely are qualified for 
the vote. * * 

118. You say the majority of tllem?— I cannot say the majority, but a 
large number. 
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119. Majority or minority? — I cannot say definitely, because I do not 
know. • 

120. 'Rai Bajeshwar Bali: You suggested that the representatives who 
have come to the Legislative Council of this province do not represent ade- 
quately the interests of the rural population, because they are mostly resi- 
dents of urban areas? — Yes, to a large extent. 

121. Do you know whether a large number of zamindars who have been 
here in the Council are residents of rural areas or urban areas? — Well, they 
are residents of both. I certainly do not class them.' as absentee landlords. 
,But there is a class which is only nominally resident in rural areas, whose 
main interest in life is in towns. I am talking of those men who have dis- 
possessed hereditaiy landholders. 

122. You mean those who are not landlords ?— I am talking of those who 
^are landlords at present. 

123. Who reside largely in urban areas? — ^Yes. 

124. Do you think a large percentage of them come to the Council? — I 
am advised so. Mr. Gavin Jones has given the figures. 

125. You know it has been rightly said that so far as the Provincial 
Council is concerned, the majority of representatives consists considerably 
lof landlords? — Yes. 

126. If the landlords ha-«e been generally residents of rural areas, it 
cannot be said that the interests of rural areas have not been adequately 
frep resented ? — -Yes. 

127. When yffu say that, do you mean to suggest that it is so because 
the landlords have not generally represented the interests of the rural areas? 
—I am not going to say that at all. What I say is that the rural areas 
.have returned as their representatives those who are really urban residents. 


128. Pm%dit Hirday Nath Kunzru: May I ask you, Mr. Gavin Jones, how 
your group system would enable you to get men more representative of the 
rural areas in the Councils? — (Mr. Gavin Jones): Well, it is natural "that 
20 people will elect the most intelligent man as an elector ; and then when 
these elect the member, it is natural that they will get better representatives. 

129. I understand from what you and Mr, Ryan said that your objection 
-to the direct system consists in the fact that some proportion of 

of the Council are men resident in urban areas. Would you prevent these 
people from offering themselves as candidates, no matter how your electorate 
is formed ?*~(Mr. Byan): We do not propose to prevent them because we are 
maintaining their qualification. But we do ^eel that if 

oies are enlarged, you will have men there able to vote first through the 
:group system for the people, that they know, they realise their best interests 
^at heart, and secondly through the secondary voters. 

130 How does this system of having secondary voters along with the 
directly qualified voters prevent voters from sending men residing in urban 
areas as their representatives to the Council? How are you going to pre- 
vent that?— We may not prevent it, but we may say the chances of urban 
residents coming in wilF be less, because the large body of the electors are 
of ^ the rural areas. 

131 Your electorate is only two millions and a quarter. The Provmcid 

Committee has recommended a much larger electorate. How does your ele^ 
torate enable yon to see that more of those living in the rural areas aie 
returned?— (Mr. Gavin Jones): The whok point really is method 

mand for an increase in the franchise anJ this we consider is the host 

S increasing^ it. But the object of obtaining rural representation and not 
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being represented by urban members can also be attained by a qualification 
■which IS different* ^ 

***** 

^re against the co-option of women by the Provincial Coun- 
cil? — ^We do not know what it means. 

133. You are against the election of women by the Provincial Council? — 
us that what co-option means? 

134. I suppose so. — do not favour that method of representation. 

135. You do not want women representatives to be elected by the Legis- 
lative Council? — I prefer ' nomination. 


Memorandum submitted by the BENGAL AND NORTH-WESTERN 
RAILWAYMEN’S ASSOCIATION, Gorakhpur. 

1. Extension of the Franchise. 

(а) In rural areas all zamindars paying any amount of Government 
revenue, all tenants paying Re. 1 as rent, every person who has passed the 
Primary School examination or any other equivalent examination, every 
person earning Rs. 60 annually, every person pa^ying any amount of tax to a 
town area or a notified area, and every person paying house rent of Re. 1 
;per month should be qualified as elector. These qualifications are open for 

men and women alike and every adult member of a joint Hindu family will 
•get the right of vote in addition to the head or manager of the family pro- 
vided his share if separated would be equal or more than the requirement of 
"the above, provided that age limit for the elector is 21 years. 

(б) & (c) Yes. 

(d) Does not arise. 

(e) Not desirable for the present. 

(/) Group system is very undesirable and it is harmful to the poor. This 
.system has no footing as it has been suggested only for the convenience of 
recording the votes. When we are going to increase the number of seats in 
the Legislature we think it ought to be 500 instead of 100 in the United 
'Provinces ; it has got a population of about five crores and every constituency 
will have one lakh of men and w^omen to represent. Out of this, there 
will be ten to fifteen thousand voters, w^hich is not at all a very large number, 
-nor the area will be very huge. 

(g) Does not arise. 

(h) This association is not at all in favour of it. 

(i) & (?) Does not arise. 

2. Franchise Qualifications. 

{a) No doubt there is at present some disparity but with the qualifications 
5 which we have suggested in para. 1 (a) this disparity will be removed. 

(b) This association agrees that each community ishould be given propor- 
tionate representation but we are not in favour of separate electorate. It is 
very harmful to the minority community. This will also create further coi2l- 
munal feeling in the Legislature as these elections will be fought on communal 
lines and will be very harmful to the provnice as the experience of 
the last ten wears has showm us. It is very diScult for any man seeking 
election to the Legislature to ignore^ 10 or 20 per cent, in the minority com- 
onunity vote, so any man elected from out of the joint electorate will never 
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be a communal man and he will also watch all the interests of his constituency 

honestly. It is found in the election of chairmen of district and municipal 
boards, that where there is a sufficient majority of Hindu members Muham- 
madans are elected chairmen. Similarly it is very possible that Hindus and 
Muhammadans will get very good representation according to their popula- 
tion in the Legislature. In this way the minority community will in no way 
be harmed by the maiority community. 

(c), (d) & (e) With due regard to the property, education and service, the- 
electoral qualifications have been recommended in para. 1 (a). 

3. Women’s Stjperaoe. 

(a) As regards women’s suffrage, the qualifications recommended in- 
para. 1 (a) will give them sufficient representation for the following reasons : — 

AH women of joint families will get themselves qualified to vote ; of the 
labour classes all women earning Rs. 60 annually will come to the 
elections, and also educational qualifications will help them a great 
deal. 

(b) This does not arise as the association does not agree to it. 

(c) Qualifications as suggested will give sufficient representation of women, 
in general election but in case the representation is not thought sufficient the 
association is of opinion that ^5 per cent, of the seats be reserved for women 
and they should be co-opted by the elected members of the Legislature. 

4. Depressed Classes. 

Now by this franchise, which has been recommended in para. 1 (a), very 
large number of backward and depressed classes will come out as electors and 
/^thus they can send out representatives in large numbers. We are opposed to 
any separate representation for backward or depressed classes as they wiH 
have enough. 


5. Labour. 

. All labour unions be allowed to nominate 5 per cent, of the total strength 
of the Legislature as their representatives on the Legislature to represent 
labour interest. 


5 A . Representation op Special Interests. 

The association thinks that some percentage of the total strength, that is 
10 per cent., be reserved and should not be open for general election. It will 
be for the community which is not fully represented. 

6. Allocation op seats in the Federal Legislature. 

This association is totally against an Upper Chamber. There should be 
only one Chamber and it should be of 500 representatives. 

(a) No, it does not ari§e. 

(b) It does not arise. 


Rai Sahib M. DAS, Representing the Bengal and North-Westera 
Railwayman’s Association. 

1. The Chairman: What is the membership of your association? — 3,000. 

2. Is it a^ properly registered trade union P — ^Yes. 
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3. I see that your proposal for the representation of labour which is the 
main matter with which you are concerned is that all labour unions should 
nominate 5 per cent, of the total strength of the Legislature. You mean 
'that fche trade unions should be constituted into special constituencies to elect 
6 per cent, of the Legislature? — ^Yes. 

4. Supposing the Legislature consists of 250 members, do you think the 
trade unions of this province could elect 25 members? — No. I mean 5 per 
eent., that is, 12 members. 

5. Do you know what are the numbers of the industrial population of 
this province, that is people working in faotories and railways and so on? 

No. 

6. In your view the Trade Unions should be the instruments by which 
labour should express its specific needs as a special interest in the legisla- 
ture ? — ^Yes. 

***** 

7. Mr. Bahhale: You want labour representation through the Trade 
Unions? — Yes. 

8. There are two systems recommended, one is the Trades Union and the 
■other is a separate constituency altogether. Which of those two systems do 
you prefer? — I think the Trades Union. 

9. Under the other system you feel that ^fee right type of man would 

not be elected? — Yes. i jc v 

10. Probably an employers’ man may be elected.^— les. ^ 

* * * * * * . 

11. Major Milner: How many of your members have got the francMse in 
Gorakhpur ?—None go to the polls. They live in the rural areas and the only 
qualification in the rural areas is rent and not income, so none go. 

12. That means they have not got the vote Yes. 

• 13. Have they got any land.^ — Those who have got land don’t go m for 
■service. 

14. Yo^^ have said that Trade Unions should be ,‘;??®S®?Xrove® *9 
a, certain percentage of members to the legislature. 

status and responsibility of trade unions ?-It will increase their responsibility. 
* * * * 

15 Khan Bahadur Hafiz Hidayat Husain: Are you in favour of adult- 
suffrage?— Not at present, but I am in favour of the franchise qualification 

^’^'Td.^m^objections have you for the group system P-I 

ietSrn;Vatttt of Je 

sis It w be very possible for rich people to cotne m and the poor to 
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From these points of view it is difficult for ns to give a definite answer 
to the first question contained in the letter of the' 21st February, 1932. Wa 
do not, at present, know what exactly will be the relations between the 
Federal and the Provincial Governments. Will the former have any right 
to interfere in provincial matters and if so to what extent and in what 
respect ? What authority, if any, will it exercise on the provincial executive P 
What form will the legislature of the province assume? Will it be bicameral 
or unicameral and, if it is bicameral, what will be the respective powers of' 
the two chambers? 

So far as we are concerned we are unable to contemplate a constitution 
for these provinces without the inclusion of a second chamber. Both our 
government and the committee appointed by the elected members of the • 
local Legislative Council to co-operate with the Statutory Commission have 
recommended the creation of a second chamber and this recommendation*, 
has been accepted by the committee of the Central Legislature. 

We strongly hold that with the contemplated wude extension of the 
franchise there will be no stability of administration or adequate security* 
for established rights if the Government of the province is to be guided 
entirely by a single popularly elected chamber. We have to remember 
that the franchise is to be extended from about per cent, of the popu- 
lation to at least 10 per cen^., that large numbers of women are to get the; 
vote and that even persons who do not get a direct vote are to be placed 
in a position to enable them to influence elections. All these measures are 
admittedly expej^imental and educative. The new electorate will provide 
ample ground for political intrigues. There will be no official bloc to acti 
as a brake. The established order is sure to be challenged at every step.. 
To meet the situation some means must be found for correcting mistakes and 
checking hasty and ill-conceived legislation which may lead to disastrous 
consequences. We are deeply interested in the prevention of hasty actiom 
and we have reason to hope that our interests will not be regarded as in«» 
significant. Weii must, therefore, claim a second chamber as well as adequate 
representation in the Lower House. 

We are unable to rely upon the emergency powers of the Governor. 
These will naturally be exercised on rare occasions and they are not likely 
to be exercised against popular clamour. 

We do not consider it to be a justifiable argument that a second chamber* 
composed of the holders of vested interests will stand in the way of legis- 
lation affecting those interests. The experience of the last twelve yeara* 
belies that apprehension. Although the councils during that period were 
dominated by landlords, very important tenancy legislation and measures of 
additional taxation have been passed. 

The second chamber will be no less interested in the peaceful adminis- 
tration of the province and there is no reason to apprehend that it will fail 
to discharge its duty in that respect. Our main industry is agriculture. The 
vested interests are also chiefly those of agriculturists, in which category 
not only the great baronial proprietors but also the small zemindars and' 
tenants are included. ^ 

The no-rent campaign, and the Communist propaganda which has recently 
been carried on by the professional politicians is a sufficient forecast of 
what will happen in file future. We are not afraid of our tenants but of 
their exploitation for the purpose of capturing their votes. These are days, 
of Bolshevism and it has often been prophesied that the Russian revolution 
will do for the East what the French Revolution did for the West. Indeed 
Russian ideals have already begun to pervade India. la such troublesome^ 
times our interests need the greatest amount of protection. 

It must also be noticed that second chambers are known to every orga^ 
nised and stable political system throughout the world except to such aa. 
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owe their origin to the stress of war or revolution. All that we claim is 
that that example should be followed. 

We would suggest that the electorate returning members to the Upper 
House should be confined to persons paying more than Rs. 2,000 per annum 
as land revenue or income tax on an income of Rs. 6,000. We would, how* 
ever, urge that organised bodies like the British Indian Association of Oudh 
and the Agra Zamindars Association should be recognised as special con- 
stituencies. 


As regards the Lower Chamber we strongly support the recommendation 
made by the committee of these provinces and by the committee of the 
Central Legislature appointed to collaborate with the Statutory Commis- 
sion that defined classes of landlords should continue to have special repre- 
sentation. In view of the serious attacks that have been repeatedly made on 
our interests by a class of politicians in the form of deliberately excited 
campaigns of no-rent we cannot feel that our interests will be safe without 
a reservation of seats for us in the Chamber whose power ultimately will 
necessarily be irresistible. The main struggle between us and those who 
are opposed to our ancient rights and whose aim will be to supplant us in 
our influence with our tenants, will be in the Lower House and we will, 
therefore, not be able to defend our rights effectively unless we have a sub- 
stantial and definite voice to influence the deliberations of that house. A 
second chamber alone can be of no effective help^o us. .Nor, with the or- 
ganisation on party lines of other classes greatly in excess of our own, can 
we leave our vital interests to the chance of our securing seats in the popular 
chamber through the general electorate. We would, therefore, tirge that oui* 
Association should be allowed 5 per cent, of the total number of seats in 
the Lower Chamber. This is only a very slightly higher^ figure than that 
rect.)inmonded by the Central and Provincial Committees appointed to co-operate 
#ith the Simon Commission, Those committees recommend an equal number 
for us and for the Zamindars of the Agra Province. We are far from 
gruflging any increase of representation in favour of our brother landlords 
of Agra, but we must submit that no such increase should be allowed at the 
expense of our own proportion mentioned above. It should be borne in mind 
that the zamindars of Agra have an important advantage over us in 
that they are, proportionately to the non-zamindar population, much more 
numerous than ourselves and they will, therefore, have considerably greater 
chances of securing additional seats through the general electorates. 

We would further urge that non-taluqdar zamindars of Oudh should at 
least have one seat reserved for them as has already been recommended by 
various authorities. 

We wish to make it clear that the special representation which we clam 
is over and above the seats which* we may be able to secure through the 
general electorates. 

We think that the svstem of election which should be adopted for choosing 
these special representatives should be the single transferable vote according 
to the system laid down in the rules of the Provincial Legislative Council. 
This will give an opportunity to every shade of opinion to be representea. 

So far as representation in the Federal I^efslature^s concerned we wo^d 
suiigest the continuance of the present system for the laiidlords of the jarious 
prOTinces. The few landlords that thus get in will serve as experts m 
matters connected with land and agriculture. ^ j • 

We will now set out our answers to the remaining questions contained m 

the questionnaire. LEGISLATIVE. 

*1. Esitension of*the Franchise. ^ 

(a) The franchise can he extended so as to include 10 
popyation by lowering the property and educational qualifications, by giving 
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women the vote in larger numbers and by adding to the electoral roll some 
persons selected according to the group system. 

(/) We are in favour of allowing persons who have not got a direct vote 
to have some share in the election and we are of opinion that the group 
system, would be the best way to provide for this. The representatives chosen 
by each group should be put on the general electoral roll and they should 
have the right of voting in the same constituencies as the directly qualified 
electors. 

ig) We are not in favour of separate electorates for group voters. 

{h) We think that the existing qualifications of the voters should be 
lowered and that extensions of the electorate should be effected as far as 
possible in the manner mentioned in question (/). 

(i) The suitable size for each group of electors will be 25 adults. Each 
group should elect a representative. The task of forming the groups should 
be assigned to the lambardar of the village and he should be directed to work 
on a geographical basis.. 

(/) No special qualifications should be required for the representatives of 
the oub-groups. 

2. Franchise qualifications. 

(o) We think that the possession of property of some kind is one of the 
suital 3 le tests for fitness for the franchise. The existing property qualifica- 
tions are too high. We think that every one possessing any proprietary 
rights in laq^ should be entitled to vote. The qualifications of tenants, 
under-proprieii>rs and other persons who pay rents should also be lowered. 

(d) We are in favour of having a qualification based on education inde- 
pendently of property. In our opinion all persons who have passed at least 
the lower middle or who possess some qualification equal to this should have 
the right to vote. In the case of women literacy alone should be the test. 

3. Women’s suffrage. 

(a) We think that besides the women who get a vote by virtue of the^ 
own rights under the same rules as are applicable to men, all women whose 
husbands are entitled to vote should also be enfranchised provided that they 
are above 21 years of age. As far as educational qualifications are concerned 
literacy alone should be the test for women and all literate women above 21 
years of age should get the vote. 

(b) Women also should be included in the groups but separate groups of 
men and women should not be formed. 

^ 4. Representation of the depressed classes. 

We consider that only untouchables should be included among the d^ 
pressed classes and their number in these provinces is so small that their 
separate representation is not desirable. 


Memorandum submitted by the AGRA PROVINCE ZAMINDARS* 
ir ASSOCIATION, Allahabad. 

I.— PROVINCIAL LEGISLATURE. 

Ij Extension of the franchise. 

(a) In the opinion of the Agra !l?rovince Zamindars’ Association, Allah- 
abad, the franchise for the Provincial Legislature should be immediately 
extended so as to include at least 10 per cent, of the population in the 
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electoral roll. They think this can be done by extending the present exist- 
ing franchise and making the amount of rent paid by the tenants and 
land revenue paid by the zamindars still lower, mz.^ from Rs. 50 to Rs. 25 
in case of tenants and from Rs. 25 to Rs. 12-8-0 in case of the zamindars 
as revenue. 

(5) <fe (c) Yes. 

(d) Does not arise. 

(e) The answer has been given under (a) already. 

(/) Keeping the franchise of the adult voters at 10 per cent, as our goal^ 
we are in favour of direct voting rather than formation of groups, and in 
case the grouping is found indispensable even then we are for every adult 
qualified under the new condition imposed being eligible for direct voting 
rather than indirect. 

{g) Does not arise. 

(h) We recommend that besides the' qualification of certain ^ amount of 
rent or revenue, education should also be added as qualification and to 
start with, we recommend the vernacular middle class as qualification. 

(i) & (?) Does not arise. 

2. FeANCHISE QTJALmCATI03((S. 

(a) In our opinion there is a marked disparity in the ^operation of 
franchise qualification in urban areas as compared with the rural ones, but- 
we are convinced that the educational qualifications recommended by us in 
the urban areas would balance the disparity in rural areas to a large- 
extent. 

(5) Assuming that the communal electorates, howsoever undesirable it 
may* be, cannot be dispensed with at this moment, in our opinion, each 
community (excluding castes and sub-castes rigidly) should be given voting 
sfiirength strictly proportionate to its numbers and to bring about this result 
it would be perhaps necessary to lower the franchise. 

(c) As long as India cannot enjoy the advantages of the adult suffrage 
in full in our opinion the property qualification should contiue to fora 
the suitable test of fitness for the franchise, but in order to enlarge the 
existing franchise this should be lowered as has already been suggested 
under (1) [a) Provincial Legislature. 

id) We are strongly in favour of making educational qualifications quite 
independent of property and to begin with we recommend lower middle 
class. • 

(e) We recognise that the approved military services should be^ counted 
as a qualification, but we feel that because the doors of these services have 
been practically shut against the masses, allowing only a limited ot 

our countrymen (who had not been given the pseudo-surname of military 
class), it would be very unjust if the Auxiliary and Territorial Forces, entry 
to which is rightly only subject to physical qualification, are not included. 


3, WoMEN^S SUEFEAOE. 

(a) The association is in agreement with the recommendations of the 
Statutory Commission as regards the extension of the franchise to the wives 
and widows of the men entitled to vote under th% property qualification 
and in addition we recommend that the educational qualification prescribed 
for the men should also apply to the women. As regards age we recom- 
mend that there should be uniformity for both the sexes, rts., 21 years. 
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eligible to become a representative of the group without any extra quali- 
fication and voter should be eligible to stand as a candidate. 

{q)j Q^)i W 0) 1^0 Jiot arise. 

2. Franchise qualieications. 

Under the present franchise there is a marked disparity in the opera- 
tion of the franchise qualifications in urban as compared with the rural 
areas. Approximately 3 per cent, of the rural population is enfranchised 
as against 10 per cent, of the urban population. But vide our proposals 
■under sub-head (a) of section 1, this disparity will be considerably removed 
because the lowering of the rent and revenue limits to the extent of half 
and adding an independent minimum educational qualification will greatly 
'increase the number of rural voters. 

(b) It is very proper that the numerical strength of each community 
should be reflected in the electorate but unless adult franchise by some 
means or other is introduced it seems rather difficult to work up to this 
principle. Fortunately in our province the voting strength of each com- 
munity is more or less proportionate to its members. The non-Muham- 
madans form 85*4 per cent, of the population and their voting ratio is 86 
per cent. The Muhammadans form 14*3 per cent, of the population^ and 
their voting ratio is 14*1 per cent. Europeans have a population ratio of 
•05 per cent, and their Noting ratio is -3 per cent, (vide page 146 of the 
Simon Report, Vol. I). Under the new proposals it cannot be said how 
the various communities will be reflected in the electoral list. If there is 
a joint electofate for all the communities then it will be desirable to adopt 
such means as may enable each community to get a voting strength pro- 
portionate to its number. But in case of separate electorate it is not of 
■much consequence if this principle is adhered or not. 

(c) Really speaking possession of property is not a suitable test of fit- 
ness for the franchise but during transition period until adult franchise is 
reached a lower property qualification can be adopted as a workable basis. 
The existing property qualification is rather high and should be modified 
as proposed in sub-section (a) of section 1. 

(d) We are in favour of introducing a qualification based on education 
independently of property and the minimum standard should be fixed at 
the lower vernacular middle and lower English middle. 

(e) The association is not in favour of retaining the existing military 
qualifications but if it is going to be retained service in the Auxiliary and 
Territorial Forces should also be included. 

3. Women’s sfi’^trage. 

(a) Till adult franchise is attained women should be entitled to^ get a 
vote if they possess the minimum property and educational qualifications aa 
fixed for men and also wives and widows of men entitled to vote and the 
afee for women should be the same, as for men, i.e., 21 years. 

(h) If group representation is established then mixed groups of men 
and women should be ""formed. 

(c) The association is opposed to the system of co-option, 
c 

4. Representation op the depressed classes. 

The association is oppose d to the proposal of giving separate electorate 
to the depressed classes because'ln "this Vay the backwardness^ of these 
classes will be perpetuated for ever and the depress^ classes will not be 
^ble to shake the shackles of untouchability. In order to give these classes 
due representation in the Legislatures the association recommends that 
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seats may be reserved for them on population basis through joint electorate. 

In this connection the attention of the Committee is specially invited to 
para. 79 of volume II of the Simon Commission Report. 

5-A. Representation of special interests. 

The Association claims special representation for landholders and is not 
opposed to the giving of special representation to other special interests. 

In the Minto-Morley Reforms special representation was definitely con- 
ceded, and they formed a fourth of the strength of the elected members. 

In addition, a considerable number of landlords were nominated. This 
right was recognized and confirmed by the Montagu-Chelmsford scheme of 
Reforms. Attention is invited to the very cogent reasons given in the 
report on constitutional reforms of Mr. Montagu and Lord Chelmsmrd for 
the special representation of this class. It is to be remembered |nat the 
interests peculiarly affecting this class are still under the control of Execu- 
tive Councillors and not popularly elected Ministers and that they form 
a reserved subject. If it is further remembered that there is a consider- 
able ofiSlcial bloc in the Councils which is expected to hold the balance 
even between conflicting interests, it will be clear how much more neces- 
sary it is, under the proposed scheme of provincial autonomy, to give ade- 
quate representation to landlords. 

The association submitted a memorandum to ^the Simon Commission also 
and in that memorandum it explained at length the claims of landlords for 
special representation and also the necessity of such representation in the 
new Legislatures. But unfortunately the Simon Commissiojj recommended 
that in the future constitution landlords should not be gwen any specml 
renresentation. In arriving at this conclusion they were mainly influenc^ 
by^ the large number of zamindar members in the then 

Bnt a glance at the composition of the United Provinc^ folq^th^rin 1923^ 
slmws that the number of zamindar members was less m “ 1®23 

■pnr+her the oreoonderanoe of zamindar element should not he taken as a 
^a^nLe th^rzamindar will be returned in future 
"stituency, as a very serious situation may develop in the 
tlrrurJl’ masses at any time. By claiming reaf 

lords are simolv anxious to have a certain number of their real spokes 
m2 becausHbLe members who are elected by general constituencies may 
prove to be unrepresentative of the of their 

Lx r s '£31.3 

from this view of the Oomm^ion a ^ of the United Provinces 

Cre^j^^itVBtStl l3rd of August. 1930. are 

the -torate ^^ 

ence. it udU tend 

the great landed families and ® nt are uWmously and strongly 

increase rather than decrease. T landholders at the existing ratio.” 

in favour of the retention S^^Ulp^o^noes Legislative Council gave 

The Simon Committee of the United ™°®®“^olusion that in a Lower 
this O’l^stion great thought and arri of landlords and the 

xvt’S srt'Lis; ij th. 
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F^r electing these representatives both the Committees suggested that 
the three existing associations of zamindars^ viz.^ the British Indian As- 
sociation, Lucknow, the Agra Province Zamindars’ Association, Allahabad, 
and the United Provinces Zamindars’ Association, MuzaflFarnagar, should 
form constituencies for electing eight, six and two members respectively. 

The association reiterates before the Indian Franchise Committtee the 
recommendation of these Committees that out of 182 the zamindars should 
have the right of electing sixteen members and the constituencies for elect- 
ing their members should be the three existing associations, but the United 
Provinces Zamindars’ Association, Muzaffarnagar, in view of its longstand- 
ing and representative character, claims the right to’ elect at least four 
members out of eight from the Province of Agra, and not only two as 
proposed by hte abovementioned Committees, because the rights of the 
association are not inferior to those of the other sister associations. 

If the number of members in the Lower House is increased then the 
number of landholder representatives should also be proportionately in- 
creased. 

If a second Chamber (on which question we will refer later) is estab- 
lished in these provinces and also in both the houses of the Federal Legis- 
latures a proportionate representation should be given to the landlords and 
be elected respectively by the three landholders’ associations. 

r 

11.— THE FEDERAL LEGISLATURE. 

6, Af:;LocATioN OP Seats to British Indian Provinces. 

We endorse the proposal of indirect election through Provincial Legis- 
latures for the Upper House and direct election for the Lower House. 

(5) We think that the franchise qualifications for the Federal Legis- 
lature should be higher than the Provincial Legislatures. The associatjpn 
thinks that the present franchise qualifications of Provincial Legislatures 
should be fixed for the Federal Legislature, Le., payment of Rs. 50 as rent 
and Rs. 25 as land revenue and Rs. 36 as house rent and so on. 

(c) The association does not favour indirect election for the Federal 
Legislature and proposes that the members to the Lower House should con- 
tinue to be elected by direct election as at present. The association thinks 
that 50 seats should be allotted to the Unit^ Provinces instead of^ 32, i.e., 
one seat for a million inhabitants. If the proposal of the association as 
regards franchise is adopted, the total number of voters will be about ^ a 
milliou and a half or 30,000 for one seat. An electorate of this size will 
be administratively manageable and there will not he much trouble in can- 
vassing and maintaining contact with constituents for candidates. 

7. Representation op womto, liABOtm and depressed classes. 

AH these interests including the landholders’ interests should be repr^ 
seated in the Federal Legislature in the same proportion as the Provincial 
Legislatures. r 


S. General. Second Chamber. 

' In the United Provinces the zamindars possess a great stake. In view 
of alarming statements by responsible persons aiming at expropriation of 
landlords the zamindars must naturally insist on the creation of second 
Chamber so that there i?iay be a check on the popular house and their 
Interests be safeguarded from the impulses of the mom^t. The assocmion 
Is emphatipally of opinion that the sigcond Chamber should be c^^ted in 
this province and effective representation given to them in this Chamber, 
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The franchise which the association would recommend for this 

House in the Doited Provinces is payment of land revenue to thS extent 
of Rs. 2,500 per annum or payment of income tax on an income of Rs. 6,000 
a year and an independent academic qualification. It is further proposed 
djhat this House should also be a purely elected House without any official 
bloc. 


The Hon’ble Raja Sir RAMPAL SINGH, Representing the Britidb 
Indian Association of Ondh. 

.Major D. R. RANJIT SINGH, Representing the Agra Province 
Zamindars’ Association, Allahabad. 

Lala HARI RAJ SWAROOP, M.A., LL.B., M.L.A., Representing 
the United Provinces Zamindars’ Association, Muzaffamagar. 

The Chairman, addressing the Chairman of the Provincial Committee, said 
that they were all aware of the fact that there had been cohtroversies between 
landlords and tenants in the past and that some sort of disagreement still 
existed but that the Indian Franchise Committee were only concerned with the 
extension of the franchise and he did not tjjiink it would serve any useful 
purpose to delve into past history. The Chairman of the Local Franchise 
•Committee agreed. 

1. The Chairman: I understand to-day the landholders %ave 6 seats in the 
Provincial legislature which consists of 12B members of which 100 are 
represented ; and the British Indian Association has 4 of these seats ; the Agra 
Zamindars have two ? — (Lala Hart Raj Swaroop), The last two are not given 
to the association itsdf but idiese two have to be elected by the general consti- 
tuency while the British Indian Association elect their own representatives. 

2. You mean the British Indian Association elect their own representatives, 
4 in number? — Yes : they have a membership of 447, while in Agra Province 
it is 585. 

3. The British Indian Association elect 4 members to the Provincial legisla- 
ture and I understand the groXmd upon which it is conceded to them is due 
partly to their history and partly that they own frd of the land and Jth of the 
revenue. That is the broad claim upon which the landlords have been enfran- 
chised ? — (Baja Sir Bampal Singh): Yes; besides that we have got a special 
status. The whole history of our community will show that we have special 
interests and we have been doing a lot of public service to these provinces. 
Our status is somewhat different from that of other zamindars who have the 
rote. We identify ourselves ^ith other zamindars so far as agricultural 
interests are concerned only but in certain other respects we do claim repre- 
sentation and special regard for our status and position. We were given our 
Sanads and certain rights were guaranteed to us long ago. 

4. In the time of Lord Canning? — Yes, and from time to time those 
privileges and rights were accepted by high personages and Ro'yal guests. 

5. I understand your proposal is, in view no* doubt of the fact that the 

franchise is going to be extended, that you should receive 5 per cent.?— That is 
the most modest demand. At present we are enjoying 4 per cent, and for the 
future we claim and demand 5 per cent, ^ ^ 

6. If the legislature is 250? — We claim 12 seats. 

7. You propose that they should be distributed equally between Agra and 
Oiidh?— We hav -1 nothing to do with Agra; they will put in their claim. 
This is the claim of the British Indian Association. 
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8. Yofi^also ask one seat for the non-talukdar zamindars? — ^Yes. 

* 9. !]^ow do you propose that that should be elected? — Some franchise will’ 
have to be fixed. At present, of course, no zamindar association exists j. 
although we have established branches of our own association in a few 
districts, still they are unorganized. So you will have to provide a special 
electorate for that one seat. 

10. Can you tell me how the British Indian Association with its 447 
members actually elects to-day? What is the actual process? — Up to the' 
present the system was that every member had 4 votes, one for each candidate. 
We have now suggested that the single transferable vote would be the better- 
system so that all communities may have the right to come in. 

11. (Addressing^ Major D. R. Ranjit Singh) : You say you ought to 
bigger representation on the ground that you pay §rd of the revenue of the^ 
province and that yOur members are 635 as opposed to 447? — Yes. 

12. What is the number of the Muzaffarnagar landlords — 475. 

13. Are you registered under the Societies Registration Act? — {Lala Harl 
Raj Swaroof) : Yes. 

14. You want 16 seats out of a house of 182? — Yes, for all the landlords, 

15. You want two of those for Muzaffarnagar ? — No, I want 25 per cent. 

16. Mr. Chintamani : At present everyone of the members of the Associa^ 
tion has 4 votes in the election of members to the Legislative Council?— 
{Raja Sir Ram^pal Singh): Yes. 

17. According to your poposal for the future, on the assumption, as you- 
said in answer to fhe Chairman, that the Council would consist of 250 members^ 
everyone of the members will have 13 or about that? — ^Yes. 

18. You are aware that in no other constituency in the province or in the* 
whole of the country is to he found, a single voter being allowed so many votes- 
in addition to the general vote? — ^A great deal depends upoh the constitution^^ 
of the constituency. At present we are getting 4 per cent. I don’t see any- 
reason why in future we should not get more representation. 

19. I quite understand your point. Can you enlighten me whether my 
information is correct that in the whole country there is no other constituency 
where plural voting is allowed to that extent? — {Lala Hari Raj Swaroof) : There- 
is, for example, the Commerce constituency? — ^the Upper India Chamber. 

20. They have 13 votes? — They have more than 1. 

21. There is a great difierence between more than one and a hundred; 
Will you he able to tell me what is the number of zamindars of Oudh wh<^ 
are not Taluqdars? — {Raja Sir Rampal Singh): I can’t tell you. 

22. Can you tell me what is the number of thofee who pay land revenue 
of 5,000 oV more? — Once I contested a seat for the Council of State and as far 
as I remember the number of such zamindars wopild be about 150 or 200. 

23. You have in your memorandum said that zamindars of Oudh who are 
not Taluqdars should be allowed to have one seat reserved for them. You 
mean, all zamindars, or those who come under this category judged by the 
same test as in the ease of Agra? — mean all zamindars. 

24. The number of such landlords who are not Taluqdars is much larger 
than the number of those who are Taluqdars? — Yes. 

25. Your proposal is i^hat all those landholders who are not Taluqdars, much 
larger in number, should have one seat, whereas the British Indian Association-' 
should have 13? — Surely, because we claim a different status altogether. 
Our land tenure is quite different. Our law of inheritance is quite different- 
from theirs. Our status is quite different from that of ixiy brother zamiii-- 
dars. 
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^ 26. And you wish to make it clear that this representation which you claim 

Is over and above the seats which you may be able to secure through tha 
general electorate? — Yes. 

^ 27. And in addition to your proposal relating to the Second Chamber and 

its composition? — Yes. 

28. In your answer to 2 (c) under Franchise Qualifications, you give your 
definition of property. You say “ we think that the possession of property 
of some kind is one of the suitable tests for fitness for the franchise. The 
existing property qualifications are too high. We think that every one possess- 
ing any proprietary rights in land should be entitled to vote. The quali- 
fications of tenants, under-proprietors and other persons who pay rents 
should also be lowered.’^ Here you have not taken account of those who 
pay income-tax or who are in receipt of certain wages. May I take it that 
that is a mere omission? — Certainly, it is an omission and they should be 
included. 


****** 

29. Lord Dufferin: You require special representation because you don’t 
axpect to get elected through the general constituency in any large numbers? 
— (Major' D, E, Ranjit Singh): That is so. 

30. Would I be right in saying that the sm%ll zamindars who do not belong 
to your Association have got quite a good chance of getting into the Councils? 
— I am sure they would have quite a good chance. But the same forces which 
are opposing us will oppose them. They will have soicie difficulty. The 
present forces are opposing the zamindars as a whole and not of Agra Province 
only. 

81. If that is so, you must give them sufficient representation? — I have 
said we won’t grudge their getting one or two seats. 

32. Am I right in saying that your Association looks after the interests of 
these big zamindars, taluqdars and landholders? — ^I claim further. We also 
look after the interests of the tenants. 

33. So would you be justified in saying that these landholders who are not 
members of your Association take aU the benefits which your Association can 
give them in the way of right of representation and yet are not prepared to 
pay their subscription? Therefore you feel that if they do not pay their 
subscription, it is quite right that they should not have a vote. Is that right? 
— I have just said that out of the 700 zamindars who pay land revenue of 
Bs. 5,000 and over we have got 535 on the roll and more are coming on 
the roll. 

34. The Chairman: What k the qualification for membership?— Bs. 5,000. 
(Raja Sir Bampal Singh): .All those whose names were entered in the 
taluqdars list in 1867 are qualified to become members of my Association. 

85. Irrespective of tbe revenue that they pay? — ^Irrespective of that. They 
were granted sanads by the British Government in the revered memory of 
Queen Victoria and they were all entered in the list. Their inheritance and 
their status is governed by that Act, ^ 

36. What is the qualification for the Agra Association ? — (Major D. R. 
Ranjit Singh) : Zamindars paying a land revenue of Bs, 5,000 and over. 
Besides that we also take those who are not pajfing that much revenue 
but yet are important members of the community and have proved Iffieir 
merit by taking interest in the work. 

37. Anybody paying Bs. 5,000 ipso facto becomes a member? — ^Yes. 

(Lala Hari R(^ S^varoop): We have fixed the'^subscription at Bs. 6 and Bs. 

12 a year. Every landholder pajdcig that subscription is entitled to become a 
•member. 
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38. What is this distinction? — Big zamindars pay Rs. 12 and small zainindare« 
pay Rs. 6. 

39. Lord Dufferin: Am I right in saying that you give the vote to every 
zamindar who can a-fford a subscription of Rs. 6, and Rs. 12 in the case of big 
zamindars, every year? There is a difference between the interests of the 
small zamindars and big zamindars? — There is no difference betwen the big 
landlords and the small landlords. Their interests are identical. 

40. Is it or is it not a fact that the political activities in this province have 
definitely been either communistic or anti-landlord in character? That is 
the definite trend of politics in this province. — There is some tendency, 

41. That is not the general tendency? — No. 

(Major D. B, Ranjit Singh): We differ from our colleague. That is so’. 
During the last year there has been a lot of no rent campaign. 

42. Therefore the landlords of this province have most reason to fear as to ' 
what will happen in the future? — We have. 

43. Dr. Amhedkar: I find in the Report of the United Provinces Govern- 
ment submitted to the Simon Commission an analysis given of the elected- 
members of the Legislative Council since 1921. I find that in the first 
Legislative Council the landholders have 46 seats, in the second 51 and in the 
third 45. You accept that as ^correct? — ^Absolutely. 

44. You still say that you are under-represented? — ^Looking to the forces - 
that are opposing us and our personal experience we do think that there are- 
real reasons to feaythat we will not get our share in the future constitution. 

(Ra]a Sir Rampal Singh): The thing is this. This country was not welL 
acquainted with the democratic system when these reforms were introduced.. 
Of course we could carry our tenants with us in the first election. The- 
Congress did not take any part in those elections. In the next election they 
to’ok part and the result was that we did not get so many seats. Some 
persons who really did not deserve to be elected in comparison with others ^ 
were elected and came into the Councils. We have now got the experience of 
two or three elections. In future there will be no place for us. Of course, we 
will try our best to secure the sympathies and the votes of our tenants but 
they will be carried away by the no-rent campaign and things like that. I 
don’t think that tenants will be ready to support our candidature. For these* 
reasons and also for the reason that we have got a stake in the country, a . 
very great stake in the country, it is desirable in the interests of good govern- 
ment some of us should remain on the Councils to represent our own* 
interests and also the interests of the country, which my Association has 
always been trying to do since the advent of the British rule. There are* 
records showing that we have been serving the public, the Government and 
our own interests. I may also point out that there is a section of people who 
are against us simply because we have been the allies of the Government. We - 
were the allies of the Government because it was a constituted Government and 
we will be the allies of the Government that may be formed in future because- 
on tranquillity, peace and prosperity our own interests depend. It is for that 
reason that we are anxious j^hat our representation as a special interest should’ 
be continued. 

45. The point I was suggesting was that as a- matter of fact you have - 
far ^greater representatifn than you would get by your reserved quota? — 
First of all we do not expect that the same thing will continue and that the - 
tenants will remain as amenable as they have been up to this time. Second- 
ly, we have special interests to protect. 


46, Mr. BMler: The point that Lord Dufferin was making about the. 
difference between the smaller and the bigger zamindars was on the ground ’ 
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that there is a difference between smaller interests and larger interests 
and therefore there is a basis for differentiation in these — {Major D. B. Banjit 
Singh): I don’t think there can possibly be any difference of interests be- 
tween the landlords. The landlords are only anxious to maintain their 
status and privileges that have been conferred on them for 50 years back. 

47. I am talking of differentiation of representation between the bigger* 
and smaller landholders. I am asking you whether it would not be quite 
natural considering the difference between the two ? — {Baja Sir Bam pal 
Singh): There is some differentiation possible in our position. We enjoy a 
different status from other zamindars of Oudh. Although we are landlords 
and they are also landlords yet. our position is something different. They 
do not enjoy their property under the sanads granted by the British Sove- 
reign while we do. Our law of inheritance and their law are different.. 
Some years ago we got a law passed that we should get our property settled.. 
That was not the case with the other zamindars. In some of these respects, 
of course, we do differ from them, but as far as agricultural interests are' 
concerned we are one and the same. 


48. What is to be the electing body ? — {Major D. R. Banjit Singh) : 
The electing body should be our Association and we have asked for 6 seats. 

49. In asking for six seats, you contemplate the constitution of a second 

chamber for this province? — ^Yes. ^ 

50. The British Indian Association is of the same view? — ^Yes. 

51. They also base their claim on the understanding that there will be a 

second chamber ? — {Baja Sir Bampal Singh): Yes. ^ 

52. Lord Dufferin: You say in your memorandum that with the exten- 
sion of the franchise there will be no stability of Government. What are 
your reasons for thinking so ? — ^Within the last two years we have found 
that things have been drifting gradually towards what I may call Com- 
aiunism and Bolshevism.. If you extend the franchise to a very large 
body of persons who have no property, there is some fear that the members* 
having communistic tendencies might be elected in very large numbers. 
That is the view of our Association. Of course, in the beginning, it is our 
idea that we must proceed gradually and cautiously. But that does not 
mean that the franchise should remain limited as it is. All the same all 
of a sudden to fix the franchise too low would seem to be dangerous. That 
is the view of our Association. 


53. You would like to feel your gro\md before you take a second step? — 
Yes, That is what we want. 

54. In your memorandum you say that the new electorate will provide 
ample material for political intrigues. Will you explain what you mean by 
that? — We mean simply that those who come into the legislative councils 
should be men with sober views. It is the experience of all those who reside 
in rural areas that often men who have no status have become leaders^ in 
villages, simply because they can talk all sorts of useless and nonsensica 
things. It is our fear that through them and through their influence, it is 
quite possible that some persons might be returned to the councils who maj 
not be men of sober minds. 

55. You think that an extension of the franchise would lead to deterio 
ration in the quality of members? — ^I do not mean Ishat. Franchise shoulc 
be extended, but only on property and literacy qualifications. Of course 
we do not want that franchise should be given to one and all. 

56. If you include property and education anqong the quaMeations or a 
the only qualifi-ca^ions for tile franchise, then what section of the popuisi 
tion would you exclude from the Tfranchise P—There are many^ sections wh 
Rave very little property. 
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‘ 5^^ You include property as a qualification for the vote? — I do not 

propose that any man with a higah of land should he given the franchise. 

58. Do you mean to say that only those who have got substantial pro- 
perty in the country should be enfranchised? — ^Yes. In rural areas those 
who pay a sufficient amount of rent or revenue or those who are paying 
a decent sum as income-tax should be enfranchised. 


69. You say that you are unable to rely on the emergency powers of the 
Governor. Why is that? Do you think that a second chamber will give 
you more protection than the emergency powers given to the Governor? — 
Well, we do think so. We do not want that the Governor should be troubled 
with the distasteful necessity of having to exercise the vetoing power. If 
he does so there will be public clamour. "What we therefore want is that 
there should be a machinery of sober-minded men who may exercise in- 
fluence upon the Lower House. 

60. Don’t you think that if the franchise is extended, the second chamber 
would also largely represent the popular feeling in the country? — I should 
like to know how that would result. We have recommended that people 
with substantial property qualification only should be given the vote for the 
Upper House, 


61. Sir Sunder Singh Majithia: It appears to me that the landholders^ as 
such were not properly organised berore and that they are now trying 
to organise themselves through their Association. I understand that the 
Agra landholders have organised themselves on a statutory basis so as to 
be able to better safeguard their interests ? — {Raja Sir Eanupal Singh): As far as 
the British Indian Association is concerned, it was organised 70 years ago. 

62. I quite realise that. My friends from Agra have only recently organ- 
ised themselves? — They are now organising themselves in order to safeguard 
their .interests. 

63. They do so with the idea that hereafter they will be better able to i 
look after their interests? — ^Yes. 

64. It has been suggested that you as landholders wish to have a sort 
of second representation by being allowed to take part in general elections 
from the general constituencies. Perhaps you realise that the depressed 
class people, if they got separate representation, would be in the same 
position as yourself in that they will stand for election from the general 
constituencies as well? — ^I do not think so. 

65. You get representation fo'r your Association. Besides that you want 
the right to stand from general constituencies also P — ^Yes. 

66. Similarly, depressed classes are trying to get representation through 
separate electorates and also right to contest elections from general con- 
stituencies? — We feel that if we stand ftrom the general constituencies, the 
representatives coraing through that channel would be better able to adjust 
the relations between the tenants and the landed classes. They will be 
there to safeguard the iij.terests of both. 


e 67. Mr. Tamhe : Tlfeve \a no ryotwari system in the United Provinces? 
— -(Afafor D. R. Banjit Singh): Except perhaps in one district, Naini Tal. 

68. May I take it that 99 per cent, is talukdari or zamindari and only 1 

per cent, is ryotwari? — ^Yes^ ^ 

69. Is there^ any zamindar or talukdar who pays less than Rs, 10 as 
teventie? — ^Pessibly there are many of them like that. I could not give yqn 
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the exact percentage. About 80 per cent, of the zamindars pay less^than* 
Bs. 50 as revenue. 

70. Would there be any zamindar or taluqdar who is paying less than 
Rs. 10.^ — ^There will be many. 

71. The lambardar of every village is a member of the proprietary body? — 
Yes. 

72. So, every talukdar or zamindar will pay Rs. 10 and get a vote under- 
the proposed franchise? — Yes. 

73. Practically every village will be controlled by a talukdar or a zamindar? 

— In what sense, please? 

74. He will have his lambardar there to manage? — He is the person 
who pays the Government revenue in the name of all the proprietors oi 
the village. 

75. He is a representative of the talukdar or zamindar? — ^By no means. 

76. Is he not a member of the proprietary body? — But he has no other 
right or privilege except this, that the Government revenue will be accented* 
in his name. 

77. Is not the zamindar or talukdar required to appoint the lambardar?-^ 
Not always. One of the proprietors should be a lambardar. 

78. One of the proprietors has to be a lambardar? — ^Nobody from outside- 
can be alloTved to become a lambardar. This lambardar has no influence in- 
the village. 

79. I think a suggestion was made by the Talukdars’ Association that 
the task of forming the association should be assigned to lambardar ofe 
the village? — (Raja Sir Rampal Singh): Yes, that is stated in the memo- 
randum. 

80. It should be left to the proprietary body?-~Well, I wish to make, 
certain modiflcations in the memorandum. This questionnaire was received 

us and we were asked to submit our replies very early. The talukdars 
reside in rural areas and it is diflicult to collect all of them at one place. So,, 
some of us formed a small committee to go through the first questionnaire and 
write out our replies. Certain tentative conclusions were arrived at by some 
of us. After that, when I had gone to Delhi, I had a discussion with my 
friends and with some talukdars also. They think that the group sy^m 
will create a number of difficulties. So, I want to modify my memorandum* 
to that extent. 

****** 

81. Is every talukdar a member of the British Indian Association? Yes. 

82. Is there among the Talukdars any person who pays less than Bs. 10 
as revenue? — There may be a few. 

83. How many?~-I cannot tell you just now. It will be 2 or 3 per cent. 

****** 

84 The Chairman • Will you explain the distinction between a. talukdar* 
and a landlord? I want to know what it is that makes the distinction 
between a talukdar and a man who pays Bs. 500 reijenue. I have untostood 
the difference between your interest and the interest of other landholders- 
I have not yet understood what is the difference betwtep you and a man who. 
pays Bs, 500 revenue, which requires special protectjpn ?— He also requires 

special protection as we do. 

****** 

85. Supposing an electorate is constituted of all landlords paying Bs. 600^* 
and they are asked? to return 20 members for th| whole of Agra and Oudh; 
wiU you be satisfied?— (Hafa Sir Rampal Singh): I am afraid we^wont be. 
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' 86. If in Agra and Oudh a separate constituency il created in which 

every landlord who pays Rs. 500 revenue to the Government is a voter, 
the xvhole electorate electing 20 members, would you be satisfied?— 

D. R. Ranjit Singh) : I think the landlords will generally be satisfied if this 
proposal IS adopted. {Raja Sir Rampal Singh) : We, talukdars, will not be 
satisfied with that constituency. 

87. How many seats do you want for yourselves? — (Baja Sir Bampat 
Singh): We want 5 per cent, seats for the British Indian Association. We 
have been enjoying the same right and we stick to it. 


88. Major Milner: Have you had an opportunity of considering the 
views of the Provincial Committee? — (Baja Sir Bampal Singh): Wc do not 
know as yet what they are. 

89. What proportion of the rural population have no' land at all? I 
mean the male adults of the rural population. — ^It is very difficult for us 
to give a reply to this question. 

90. You can give us some idea. Are they 50 per cent, of the rural adult 
population, the ^leople without any land at all.P — No Sir. 

91. 10 per cent.? — ^Not more than that. There may be 5 or 6 members 
of a family, and their names are not entered as cultivators or as tenants. 
But we have never studied statistics in that connection. 

92. Do you farm your own estate? — ^Yes, we do. We have got farms, 

98. How marj^ men do you employ? — ^About 60 or 70, but those whom we 
have employed, have got lands. 

94. What proportion of these 60 o'r 70, in addition to working for you, 
have got land for which they themselves are tenants? — It may be two or 
three, as far as my knowledge goes, that have not got. Others have got. 

95. So you say that quite a small proportion only of the rural adujji 
population,' at any rate heads of families, have not got land. The others 
have? — ^Yes. 


96. Eao Bahadur Thakur Biktam Singh: When was your association 
brought into existence? — (Lala Hari Baj Swaroop). In 1896. 

97. Is it a registered association? — ^It is a registered association, under 
the Societies Registration Act. 

98. Do you feel any difficulty in realising your subscription? — Not much. 

99. Is there a fedi^ among the members that there is no special re- 
presentation for you ? — ^We have been feeling; this disability, and we also put 
it before the Simon Commission, the Provincial Committee and the Central 
Committee. 

100. You want special repr^^sentatidn in both the Legislatures? — Yes, 
special representation on the Provincial and Central Legislatures. 

101. Don’t you think it will be possible for all (associations) to agree 
by reducing the numbers ^you ask for? — ^They do not agree. 

102. Out of whatever is given to the Agra Province what proportion will 
be acceptable to your association? — ^Half of it. 

•103. Will you like ^he qualification to be reduced from Rs. 5,000 to 
Rs. 2,000? — We have no objection to reduce it to Rs. 2,000. 


104. Mr. juesanges: i unaersrooa one or you ro say rnar^you wantea repre- 
sentation of J) per cent., another to say that he wants 20 seats and the 
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third that he wants 25 per cent. Suppose you get these numbers .%om the 
.general voting list, will you be satisfied ? — {Raja Sir Bampal Singh): I wanted 
5 per cent, for the British Indian Association. They say that for the whole 
province they want 20 seats or 25 per cent, representation. 

105. Supposing you get what you require (5 per cent. , or 20 seats or 
25 per cent.) through the general electorate, would you still want 
xeservation of seats ? — (Major D. B. Banjit Singh): We do not want the gene- 
xal electorates to be shut down to us. 


106. You want the one plus the other? — ^Yes. 

107. The other gentleman who represented the British Indian Association 
before the Provincial Committee said he did not want any reservation of 
4 seats in the Upper Souse. Is that your view? I understand you expressed 
a contrary view.— ^Yes. That means that we do not want any reserved 
•seats for the British Indian Association. But of course in the electorate 
which will be composed of people on the higher property qualification, we 
would like to have the number of seats asked for. 


108. Granted the higher' qualification, you do not want reservation in the 
Upper House? — No. 

109. Mrs, Srivastava. You said you were in favour of co-option for^ the 
representation of women on the legislatures. Do you not think that in a 
Council composed entirely of men at the tiine of co-option they would have 
women of their own choice and not of women’s choice? — ^I quite agree with 
you. My, idea is that women should also compete in the general ^ect orate 
and if their number does not come to the required min||mum, in that case 
some other device should be sought so that the number may come to 5 per 
‘Cent, at least. 


110. Pandit Eirday Nath Kunzru: Do you remember that in 1921 there 
was a great deal of agrarian discontent in Oudh) and in 1923 a general elec- 
•tion took place in which the Congress took part?— Yes. 

111. I find from the report of the Simon Commission that in that legis- 

lature which lasted from 1922 to 1926 there were 45 landholders out of a 
total of 100 elected members. Having that in view, would you moderate 
your fears for the future?— No, first of all things are changing; secondly, 
some landlords came on the Congress ticket; although they iS 

Congress they enlisted the sympathies of the Congress so that they could 
«nter the legislatures. 


112. Did that in any way contribute to the interest of the zamindars' in 
the Council?— No, it did not; but things have changed. 

113. Mr. Panna Lai, a Government official who gave evidence before us, 
said that if the zamindars besi^rred themselves and took more interest m their 
own affairs they were not likely to lose the 

legislatures. Will you give any weight to the opinion of a district officer 
who knows the district as it is to-day?-That may be his experience, but I 
«ay that a very strong influential body will come forward and it will be 
very difficult for the zamindars to win seats in opposition to that party. 

114. You have given the enfranchisement for^the Second Chamber; is tMs 
the lowest franchise you prescribe or would you be prepared to lov^r t. 
We do want it on a higher scale so that men '^f substance who have got 
■certain stakes in the country should come into ihe Upper House but by 
this I do not mean to limit the franchise. I should like experienced" men 
with administrative experience to come in. 

115 Would vou like only propertied men to be returned, or would you 
bring in men Representative of other views to the different chambers?--! 
have no objection to those men with ripe experience coming-in. 
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•116. ^o'u are a member of tbe Council of State. Have* you found your 
voters to be sober men or men with revolutionary tastes? — Sober men. 

117. Bai Bajeshwar Bali: It has been suggested that though the agrarian 
agitation was present in Oudh still the landlords were returned in a large 
majority in the election of 1923. May I ask you if it is a fact that the 
Congress had not organised any work in the rural areas at that time? — Yes. 

118. In other words the Congress organisation was chiefly confined to- 
cities ?— Yes. 


119. Captain Nawah Jainshed Ali Khan: Do you think it is geographically 
possible for one association to group together all the districts in the Agra 
province ? — (Lala Hari Baj Sioaroop): No, there are 36 districts and it would! 
be difficult to have one association to elect representatives. 

120. Khan Bahadur Hafiz Hidayai Husain: Beyond the fact that you fear 
that your fate will be sealed in the joint electorates and that you have a stake 
in the country, what other qualifications have the landlords for asking for 
special representation of a majority in the Council? — There is a greater 
chance of sobriety and propriety in the Councils. 

121. Do you remember a single instance where zamindars have gone 
against the interests of tenants? — ^No. 

122. Khan Bahadur Faish^ud-din: Are you aware of the fact that out 
of the total revenuS of this province the zamindars contribute 54 per cent.? 
—Yes. 

123. If by means of open election you secure 54 per cent, of seats, wilt 
you give up your claim to reservation of seats? — No, 


Memorandum submitted by the UNITED PROVINCES LIBERAL 
ASSOCIATION, AHahabad. 

The Committee of the United Provinces Liberal Association ^ desire^ to 
place before the Indian Franchise Comnaittee their views on the questions raised 
in your questionnaire. 

At the outset the Committee of the United Provinces Liberal Association 
desire to make it clear that they are in favour ^f as wide an extension of the 
franchise as existing circ\imstanees may permit. A wide electorate p the arch 
upon which the edifice of responsible government must rest in this country. 
It is a truism to say that the distribution of political power rests in a state, in 
which the parliamentary form of government prevails, upon the electorate. 
It is essential, therefore, that such power as is transferred should pass into the 
hands of all classes and not j^nly some. In principle, the Committee do not 
regard it as right that there should be any adult citizen in the state without 
the right to participate in the function of electing representatives to the Legis- 
latures which will aflect his interests as much as those of people with a “ so- 
called ” stake in the country. They regard direct adult suffrage as a goal not 
to be reached in some distant future but as one which must be worked up' 
to in as short a time as possible. They are unable to subscribe to the view 
that the franchise should, except perhaps as a transitory measure, be limited to 
those who have either some property or pay taxes. In particular, they are 
anxious that some method should be devised whereby the large mass of landles?* 
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labourers and wage earners in industrial areas should have the franSbise con- 
ferred upon them. They, therefore, strongly support the suggestion of the 
Franchise Committee of the Round Table Conference that the word “ property ” 
should be understood in its widest sense as including not only the ownership 
of landed property but also the occupation of land or house property, receipt 
of income or wages in cash or kind. 

They will, with these preliminary observations, now proceed to answer the 
questionnaire. 


I.— PROVINCIAL LEGISLATURES. 

1. Extension of the Franchise. 

(a) The United Provinces Liberal Association would favour an extension of 
the franchise to about 25 per cent, of the whole population. At present, the 
franchise is limited to those who possess what might be Called certain property 
qualifications as evidenced by the payment of land revenue, rent or local rates 
in rural areas, municipal rates in urban areas and the income-tax generally. 
An additional qualification at present is etr-service in the army. The franchise, 
as at present arranged, gives a predominance and indeed a monopoly to com- 
munities and castes who happen to be better situated in life than others. It 
is not fair to women as, the qualification for a vote being a property qualifica- 
tion, the vast majority of them remain di«^franchised, as they do not hold 
property in their own right. It is in the opinion of the association clearly 
undesirable that any particular class should come to occupy a position of 
predominance in the constitution. 

The Committee would, in view of the considerations to which attention has 
been invited in the opening paragraphs of this memorandum, thus enfranchise 
all— 

(a) who pay a land revenue of Rs. 10 or more per year, 

(h) who pay agricultural rent whether as tenants of sub-tenants of Rs. 20 
a year or more, 

(u) who occupy a house, in an urban area of a population of more than 
100,000 inhabitants, of the rental value of Rs. 86 per year, and 
in urban areas of a population less than 100,000 but more than 
50,000, Rs. 24 a year, and in urban areas with a population of 
less than 50,000 of Rs. 12 a year, 

(d) who have been in receipt during the year preceding the election of an 

ascertainable wage whether in cash or kind of Rs. 120 a year, 

(e) who pay any municipal taxes or local rates, 

(/) who have read up to the 4th class of the vernacular schools, 

(g) wives, if over 25 years, of all those who are entitled to vote, 

{h) wddows, if over 25 years, of all those who were entitled in their life 
to vote. 

The Committee would particularly stress the point that where the wages of 
a person can be ascertained as in the ease of Government servants and factory 
and workshop employees, the person should bcv placed on the ^voting list as 
wages themselves should be regarded as good evidence of capacity for citizen- 
ship. 

The Committee further desire to add that in the bigger towns adult, fran- 
chise is quite feasible and they would give the right to vote to all adults of 21 
and over in the following towns : — 

Lucknow^ Allahabad, Benares, Cawnpo're, Agra, Meerut and Bareilly. 

(b) In the opinion of the Goi^ttee such an electorate would be capable of 
casting an intelligent vote. At present the vast mass of electors are illiterate 
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and there is not likely to be any difference in the intelligence of the voter of 
the present day and the voter whom the Committee would enfranchise. 

(c) The Committee think it ought to be administratively possible to make- 
arrangements for the preparation, maintenance and revision of electoral rolls- 
and the recording of votes. It is not necessary that the voting from all the 
wards or areas should be completed in one day. The difficulty of shortage oi 
polling booths and polling officers can be got over by spreading the election to^ 
more than one day. At any rate arguments based on administrative considera- 
tions must not be stressed too far. Administrative difficulties exist to be got 
over. Administrative considerations must not be permitted to block the pro- 
vinces’ advance towards a more democratic franchise. They will have to be 
surmounted whenever the question of enlargement is taken up. In addition, 
to official staff the association would suggest the employment of suitable non.- 
official agency. 

(d) The Committee have no alternative qualifications to suggest as, in their 
opinion, the franchise can and ought to be broadened. 

{e) The Committee have already stated that, in their opinion, the effort 
should be to enfranchise 25 per cent, of the population. They would, in parti- 
cular, stress the importance of recognizing wages as evidence of capacity for 
citizenship and interpreting property in a most comprehensive sense, and not. 
merely as including the ownersl^p of land or capital. 

(/) The Committee have given their careful consideration to the suggestioni 
that, assuming adult suffrage to be impracticable at present, all adults not 
entitled to direct vSte should be grouped in primary groups of about 20 or mi 
some other suitable manner for the election of one or more representative mem- 
bers from each group who would be entitled to vote in the provincial councils, 
eithei: in the same constituencies as the directly qualified voters or in separate 
constituencies to be framed for them. The Committee of the Association recog- 
nize that an attractive feature of the scheme is that it will enable the whole* 
body of adults in the province to have a say in determining those who will* 
vote for Council elections. They, however, find it difficult to suggest any 
workable basis for the formation of these groups which will not tend towards- 
the strengthening of caste feeling in the rural areas. They foresee great diffi- 
culties in the formation of these groups and they are apprehensive that whatever 
precautions may be taken such groups would probably tend to form themselves- 
on caste lines. When ail is said and done, the political education which such 
- indirect participation in the business of electing representatives to the Council 
will provide to the vast majority of electors will be, more or less, nominal. The 
proposal at best gives a ri^t to all adults to have a say in selecting those wha 
will vote for the Council. Training in public affairs can best come by direct 
and active participation in the work of electio®s. The electoral campaign of 
the candidates will either leave these voters unaffected in which case they will 
have received no political training, or will touch them also which would mean 
an additional expense for the candidate without the compensating advantage of 
poUtieM training for the voters. The objections to the group system- 
would, therefore, seem to be — - 

(1) No' rational basis cSn be suggested for the formation of these groups. 

(2) The possibility, hsaving regard to religious and social conditions of 

this country,^ of these groups consolidating and strengthening- 
caste feeling in the rural areas. 

(3) Their incapacity to provide real- political education to that mass of 

voters who will not have the direct franohise conferred on them. 

<r r 

iC4) If the groups are supp-lementary to ^direct electorates, they would give 
importance to those who have the direct vote and create- 
two classes of citizenship based on property. 
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(5) They might conceivably strengthen the position of the GoverSment* in 
. power which will have the local officials who will be responsible for 
the formation of these groups under its control, and through them 
would, it is apprehended, be able to manipulate and indeed control 
elections, 

(g)i (h), (t) & (/). — The Committee are in favour of undiluted direct election 
.for the provincial Legislatures with adult suffrage as a go’al to be reached 
within the shortest time possible. They do not approve of the principle of 
;group elections at all. They do not think it necessary to answer questions 
Lased on the assumption that some form of group elections should be introduced. 

2. Franchise Qualifications. 

(b) The Committee favour the suggestion that each community should be 
given a voting strength proportionate to its numbers. This should be secured 
where necessary, by having such additional qualifications as would benefit the 
•community which, otherwise, would not find itself represented in proportion to 
.'its voting strength in the population. This is particularly desirable for the 
))enefit of the so-called “ depressed classes”. The Committee think that if 
each community is given a voting strength proportionate to its numbers, 
either by means of adult franchise, or some other means, it wotild be easier 
■for minority communities to accept joint electorates, particularly if they are 
accompanied by reservation of seats for them? The Committee would deplore 
•if separate electorates are maintained in the new constitution. 

(c) The Committee have already indicated that they subscribe to 

'tUe view that the vote should be limited, except perhaps as transitory 
measure, to those who have some “ property ” qualification. Capacity to earn 
•a wage is better evidence of a man’s inherent ability to profit by being given 
^he privileges of responsible citizenship than inherited wealth. They ^recognise 
that adult suffrage is not, perhaps, except to the limited extent indicated by 
them in regard to certain urban areas, an immediately practicable proposition 
and that some qualifications of it are therefore necessary. They would, there- 
fore, suggest that the word ” property ” should be understood in its broadest 
sense as “ including income or wages whether in cash or kind ”. 

(d) The Committee favour an educational qualification, as a temporary 
measure, till adult suffrage is reached. They suggest the 4th class of the 
vernacular schools. 

(e) They are not in favour of retaining the existing military service qualifica- 
tion and extending it so as to include service in the Auxiliary and Territorial 
Forces. 


3. ^Women’s Suffrage. 

(a) The Committee agree with the suggestion that in addition to such 
women as are entitled to vote in their own right, the wives and widows^ (if 
over 25 years of age of men entitled to vote under the property qualification) 
should be enfranchised. They also favour the extension of the franchise^ to 
women over 21 years who have an educational qualification — such as of having 
-read up to the 4th class of the vernacular schools. 

(b) The Committee have already indicated thaiii they are opposed to group 
•elections but if it is eventually decided to form grou-QS then they should contain 
’both men and women. Separate groups should not be formed for women 'D’nly. 

(c) The Committee are not disposed to favour the suggestion that at any rate 
e.s a temporary measure Legislatures should co-opt women members to an 
•extent not exceeding five per cent, of their number by a system of proportional 
representation. Co-option by Legislatures would disturb the communal ratios 
in the Legislature and is also o'pen to other constitutional objections. 
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4. Eepresentation of the Depressed Classes. 

In dealing with the representation of the depressed classes the first difficulty 
that the Committee feel is that the meaning of the expression “ depressed 
classes ” is not clear. The tendency in recent censuses has been to include 
among the depressed classes communities which were not so counted before. 
No test for classification of persons as “ depressed ” has yet been arrived at. 
The Government’s position in regard to it has always been shifting and, appa- 
rently for political reasons, it has been considered desirable to include in the 
term depressed classes” classes which were not so regarded before. Un- 
touchability itself is not a wholly satisfactory test for there are various kinds 
of untouchables among Hindus and the Dhobi and the Chamar do not stand 
on the same footing as the Dom and the Bhangi. The Committee would prefer 
to restrict the term depressed ” to those only who belong to one of the 
classes considered untouchable^, in the sense that high caste people cannot 
physically touch them. The castes to which this description applies would, 
therefore, seem to be the Bhangi and the Dom. The grievances of the 
depressed classes are mostly social and religious. In these provinecs, the pro- 
blem is not so bad as in the south. They take it that there will be provisions 
in the constitution ensuring fundamental rights to the depressed classes. The 
present condition of the lower caste Hindus is due, at any rate in these pro- 
vinces, to the economic and educational backwardness of these castes and not 
merely to social and religious prejudices of the higher castes. The Committee 
are, however, prepared to recommend reservation of a number of seats in 
proportion to their population for communities classed as “ depressed ” in 
mixed constituencies. These seats would be open only to members of the 
depressed ' classes and for this purpose it would he necessary to have a 
separate register of those who belong to these classes and are, therefore, quali- 
'^ed to stand. 

Any question arising as to whether a candidate is or is not depressed ” 
would have to be determined, upon its being raised, by the returning officer, 
subject to such appeal as may be provided to an election tribunal or other 
superior court. 

An alternative to reservation of seats in mixed constituencies would be joint 
electorates wdtb a franchise which gives to each community a voting strength 
proportionate to its numbers, plural constituencies and multiple or cumulative 
voting. Under this system it would be open to a voter to cast all his votes^for 
one candidate and thus organised minorities will be able to return a sufficient 
number of men to represent their interests. The system would be preferable 
to proportional representation as it is easier to’ understand and work. 

The, Committee are strongly opposed to separate electorates for depressed 
classes, as they would tend to perpetuate the evil untouchability in the Hindu 
community, sap the vitality of progressive movements in Hinduism, embitter 
relations between higher castes and the depressed classes, disturb the unity of 
village life and provide no real protection to the depressed classes, 

5-A. Eepresentation op Labour and special interests. 

The Committee is opposed to all special representation. It, therefore, 
cannot make an exception favour o'f labour. 

With lowered franchise, labour ought to be able to find proper representa^ 
tion. * 


6. The Federal Legislature. 

(a) The Committee agree wi^h the suggestion of the Federali Structure Sub- 
Committee that the representatives of British Indian provinces in the Upper 
Chamber should -be elect-ed by the provincial Legislatures by a single transfer- 
able vote. 
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{h) & (c) They propose to answer both the questions together as they are 
interconnected. The Committee have given their most careful consideration to 
the method of election to the Federal Assembly. They recognise that the problem 
before statesmanship is to establish a system of election, if democracy is to have 
any real meaning in this country, which would establish a sufficiently real 
relationship between the nation on the one hand and the Federal Legislature 
on the other. It would be a tragedy if the overwhelming majority of the 
population living in the villages was allowed to remain unconcerned^ with the 
national problems in the larger sphere of Government. The Committee have 
already stated that they regard adult suffrage as a goal to be reached in the 
■shortest possible time. This is their goal for the Federal Assembly also. They 
are, ho’wever, faced with this difficulty that regard being had to the size of 
the province, the lack of means of communications in rural areas, the neces- 
sity of limiting the representatives to a reasonable number and the keeping 
of constituencies within manageable limits, they do not consider undiluted 
direct adult suffrage in rural areas a practicable proposition to-day. They have 
not emphasized the advantages of direct contact between the representative and 
his constituents as such direct real contact exists hardly anywhere. In most 
of the post-war constitutions there is proportional representation which 
certainly does not make for contact between the constituency and the candidate 
and in some constitutions the voter is required to vote not for any particular 
candidate but for the party whose programixJie he generally approves of. But 
the other considerations to which they have invited attention are of real 
importance. The Committee, therefore, are faced with one of the two' alter- 
natives. Either the franchise must be limited to propertj^ and other qualifica- 
tions or a system of electoral colleges consisting of secondaries elected by 
primary voters who should be adult citizens of 21 or over must be devised to 
■enable the community and not only the propertied portion of it to exercise the 
privileges of citizenship. The question of a mixed system of direct and 
indirect elections for the Federal Assembly has, however, not been cohsidered 
by the All-India Liberal Federation which as a body has so far taken its 
stand on pure direct election. The Committee have in view of this considera- 
tion and also the fact that no workable system of indirect elections idx rural 
areas which would associate the nation and not be open to the^ objections to 
which indirect election is open, decided to prefer undiluted direct 
elections with a somewhat restricted franchise for the Federal Assembly. 
They would in the case of the Assembly immediately enfranchise about ten 
per cent, of the population, the qualifications, in principle,^ being the same as 
those for the provincial Legislature but appreciably higher. They think, 
however, that the number of 200 proposed for the British Indian section of 
the Legislature is too small and they would raise it to 300 out of which 
this province should be allotted at least 60 seats. They would be in favour of 
reservation of seats for classes classified as depressed ” in proportion to their 
population but they are opposed to all special representation and reservation 
for women. 


Mr. P. N. SAPRU, Representing the Utaited Provinces Liberal 
Association, Allahabad. 

1. The Chairman: You have presented an admirable memorandunr, and 
liberally speaking, you say that you would like to see the franchise extended 
to 25 per cent, if adminivstratively possible? — That is so. 

2. You parfleularly stress the point that \>here the wages of persons can 
So far as these people are coiucerned, the people have confidence in them, 
regarded as being given a vote. How far do you think it possible to extend 
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that frcgn an administrative point of view to labourers P—One method I 
might suggest is that it might be open to an agricultural labourer to apply 
to be put on the register and when he makes that application the matter 
might be gone into as to whether he is receiving Rs. 10 in cash or kind 
and if he can prove that to the officer in charge he ought to be placed on the 
voting register. 

3. Similarly the onus of proving literacy should rest on the woman. You. 
will enfranchise a woman who can produce evidence that she is literate? — I 
would extend that to women also. I would modify the memorandum to that 
extent. 

4. In the case of men you suggest 4th class of the vernacular schools. 
Have you considered how you are going to get evidence to that effect ? A man. 
may have obtained his certificate 20 years before and may have lost it.? — If 
he can produce satisfactory evidence as to the class he has passed, that would, 
be ail right. 

5. You would leave the onus of proof on him? — ^Yes. 

6. In the case of the depressed classes you suggest reservation of seats in. 
mixed constituencies? — That is if my restricted definition of depressed classes 
is accepted. 

7. You would do it on the population basis? — Yes. 

8. We are not going to advise on the question of joint and separate elec- 
torates. But, for reservation I oppose you would make population the ba«is?* 
— If the definition as suggested in the memorandum is accepted. 

9. With regard to the representation of labour and special interests 1 
would put this for four consideration. In the modern world where the Gov- 
ernment interferes more and more with economics and where universal suffrages 
or movement in that direction is getting more and more popular, I should 
like you to consider whether it is desirable to continue the principle which,, 
perhaps by accident, has found its way into the constitution in India — the 
principle of giving economic interests the right of direct representation in 
the legislatures. To make quite certain that real economic interest is repre- 
sented is perhaps a sound principle? — agree to a great extent with what 
your Lordship has just stated j but in principle I am opposed to all functional 
representation. I think the representatives who come to the legislatures 
ought to be the representatives of the nation and not of any particular class. 

I think, the system of franchise that we have outlined would give labour a 
fair chance. The Committee has suggested in the memorandum that so far as 
industrial areas are concerned — ^Luclmow, Agra, Allahabad, Bareilly, Cawnpore, 
etc.— there may be direct adult suffrage. It is particularly for the benefit of 
labour that this suggestion has been made. 

10. What 1 am suggesting to you is this. One man one vote, representa- 
tion of everybody on equal terms, is the principie that has become popular im 
the modern world. To ensure that expert knowledge is there on the legis- 
latures is very important because in a system of election based on the prin- 
ciple of equal rights for every man and every woman there is no guarantee- 

* that you will have men who will possess that expert knowledge and it is the 
business of these legislatures to carry on the Government which is one of the- 
most difficult arts in the wcyld. Representation of special interests under 
these circumstances appears to be a sound principle and I would suggest that 
this principle is well worth your consideration. I don^t want an answer to it. 
now. • 

IT. Mr, Bakhale: I want to ask one question as regards labour repre- 
sentation. You say in your statement that the committee is opposed to all 
■pecial representation and therefore you can’t make an exception in favour 
i labour. I take it that your ^Committee is opposed to special representation 
because special representation of special interests is unnecessary in the* 
but because you think that those special interests can secure- 
c^pfeentation through the general constituencies? — That is so. Landlords,. 
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merchants and capitalists get elected through the general constitn^cies. 
They will have the money and influence to carry them through in the election.* 

12. That is not the case with labour? — Possibly not to the same extent. 

18. It is not possible for industrial labour to secure representation through 
general constituencies. That is the experience almost everywhere in India 
to-day? — Perhaps not immediately practicable but with adult suffrage in aU 
industrial areas labour might have a better chance. 

14. If adult suffrage does not come immediately, then you recognise the 
need? — there is any special representation given to any class then labour 
must be the first. That would be my view point. 

15. Apart from that, even supposing that special representation is not 
given through special constituencies to special interests would you or your 
Association consider the desirability of treating labour separately? — ^As a 
temporary measure I would agree to it, 

16. Dlwan Bahadur Ramaswami Mudaliyar: Your Association is supposed 
to represent the moderate element in Indian politics as ordinarily understood 
in the press? — do not like that word moderate We are just 
“ Liberals 

17. You are not extremists. You don’t take an extreme view in any of 
these questions ? — Temperamentally we are rather cautious, but that is neither 
here nor there. 

18. Holding those cautious views you are stih of the opinion that there is- 
no necessity for the representation of special interests in this province, either 
Commerce or the big landholders, zamindars, taluqdars or an^ of these special 
interests? — That is the view of the Committee. 

19. You feel that there will be no sweeping change in the position, political 
or otherwise, so as to necessitate giving them special representation? — That is- 
the 

^ 20. You feel also that ut very wide electorate of 25 per cent, of the 
total population that you are recommending there is no real reason for any 
of these classes to apprehend that they would lose their stake in the country?* 
— That is so, particularly if they put their house in order. 

21. You have suggested adult franchise in some big towns? — Yes. 

22. May I take it that that is on the basis that these big towns will form 
special constituencies in themselves? — ^Yes. 

23. They vdll not be grouped with the rural constituencies? — They will be 
constituencies themselves and not form part of the rural constituencies. We 
have suggested it only for 7 big towns. 

24. If there is difficulty about conducting the elections on such a wide 
franchise, the elections might be ^conducted in more than one day? — Yes. 

25. There is a statement in your report which I do not understand. You 
say it is not necessary that the voting from all the wards or areas should be* 
completed in one day. Surely, you admit that the voting for any particular 
constituency must be on a single day? — Our experience is that in urban areas 
there are various polling booths and the voting there need not be completed 
in one day. 

26. Even though they are the polling booths of the same constituency? — 
Yes. 

27. I venture to suggest to you that it would be ^undesirable from mapy 
points of view not to complete the voting of a single constituency on a single 
day, that it would be better to have the polling of one constituency in one 
day? — I would defer to your greater experience in the matter. That is the 
view which we haV^ taken in the memorandum. • 

28. You have suggested that the wives of male voters should also be en- 
fl*anchised ? — That is because we want to increase the number of women voters 
on the voting register, and as unfortunately having regard to the personal 
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laws «f the Hindus it is not possible for women to have th€f property quaiifica- 
*tioiL, at any rate, a large majority of women have no property qualification, 
this method has been suggested. 

****** 

29. Your Association is in favour of multiple member constituencies and 
what has been termed cumulative voting? — That is an alternative suggestion 
in order to get over reservation. Provided the communal proportions are 
maintained in the register the suggestion is that there may be plural constitu- 
•encies and the voter may be given the option of casting all his votes for a 
candidate of his choice. 

30. "Would you then have multiple member constituencies and cumulative 
voting only as an alternative to the system of reservation or would you have 
this in any case? — ^My personal inclination would be to have it in preference 
to reservation in a joint electorate. But, the Committee’s recommendation is 
in the nature of an alternative. 

31. May I put it this way? Apart from the reservation of seats for the 
depressed classes, apart from the question of depressed classes, do you think 
that an electoral machinery based on cumulative voting would be better than 
reservation of seats? — It would not be in the case of small minorities like the 
Anglo-Indian community, but in the case of bigger minorities it may do. 
That is, of course, on the assumption that joint electorates are accepted. 

32. On the basis of cumuljitive voting what is the number you would give 
to the candidates of a particular constituency? — Four or five. 

33. Pont you realise that the constituency will become very large in that 
case? — This con^deration cannot be stressed too far. In some modem States 
you have, for example, the list system, particularly in all post-war constitu- 
tions there is proportional representation. 

84. Under the list system there is no touch with the constituency? — That 
is one of the inevitable shortcomings of the list system. Individual connection 
with the constituency does not exist even to-day here. 

35. I have not been able to correctly appreciate what you state with refer- 
once to the franchise for the Federal Lower House? — The position that we 
have taken up is this. We are not having adult suffrage to-day. Therefore 
the problem as to what will happen to the Federal Legislature when adult 
suffrage with direct election has been reached does not arise. In the second 
place, the All-India Liberal Party as a party has not considered the question 
•of any alternative to direct election. Therefore what we suggest is that the 
franchise should be widened for the Federal Legislature and the present system 
of direct election continued. 


86. Khan Bahadur Adz-ul-Huque : You are aware that there are two 
systems. One is of Bengal and Madras, where all the landholders are placed 
in a special constituency provided a landholder pays revenue up to a certain 
standard, and the other is that of the United Provinces where representation 
is through the Associations. As between the two systems, assuming that 
special representation is to be given to the landholders in some form, which 
Would you prefer? — ^I would prefer the Bengal and Madras system. 

87. In other words, a minimum standard of land revenue for a land- 
holder to be in that special constituency? — ^Yes. 

• 88. That would meet the opinion of the landholders if such representation 
is given? — ^Yes. 

39. Specially with regard to your own province can you tell me 
what are the different grad6s of landed interests as betweeh the landlord and 
the cultivating tenant? — ^There are the •big taluqdars and the zamindars. 
'There is an intermediate body of zamindars — ^people who pay Bs. 2,000, 5,000 
or 10,000 as land revenue. Then there are smaller landholders until you get 
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to a man who pays Rs. 10 as land revenue or Rs. 20 as land revenue and 
he can hardly be Sistinguished from the tenants. That is the gradation as^ 
far as I know. 

40. Supposing I ask you as to how much rent or revenue should be fixed 
in order to bring a large section of the agricultural tenants on the voting 
list, what will be your answer? Would you say Rs. 10, Rs. 15 or more? — I 
have suggested Rs. 10. 

****** 

41. Mr. Tamhe: What method would you suggest for securing the presence 
of some women at least in the Council? — Having regard to the present state 
of feeling in the country women have a very fair chance in mixed electorates 
and w’e should not like them to develop the inferiority complex. I should like 
them to take their proper place in politics and seek suffrage through the open 
door. 

42. Mr. Miller: You say in your memorandum that the Committee would 

particularly stress the point that where the wages of a person can be 

ascertained, as in the ease of G-overnment servants and factory and workshop 
employees, the person should be placed on the voting list. Bo you think 
that the employers would provide a list of the employees? — I think they 
ought to. In any case under the Factories Act they have got to file a 

return where they have to show what wages they are paying. 

43. There should be no great difficulty about organised labour? — No. 

44. Assuming that special interests are represented you will require labour 
to be represented — Yes. 

45. Assuming that special representation is given, what'^iq you think of 
the Government proposal that they would form a special constituency with a 
roll embracing all adult labourers who have been employed for six months on 
a pay of Rs. 15 per month or over in factories? — I should prefer trade unions 
to be the electing bodies. 

% 46. If they are well organised? — ^Yes. 

47. Would you prefer them as they are to-day? — I would prefer trade 
unions. It would give incentive to the trade union movement. 

****** 

48. Sir Sunder Smgh Majithia: On the first page of your report you say 
that you strongly support the suggestion of the Franchise Committee of the 
Round Table Conference that the word property ” should be understood in 
its widest sense. Would you place any limit on property, on wages in cash 
or kind.P — I have suggested that those who pay land revenue of Rs. 10 or 
more per year or those who pay agricultural rent of Rs. 20 or more. 

49. What about wages in kind? — Those who receive Rs. 120 a year whether 

in cash or kind. • 

50. How do you assess that? On the value of the present day wages? — « 
Yes. 

51. That would be fluctuating with the prices? — Yes. 

52. Supposing a man, according to the present valuation, is enfranchised, 
but later on the value of the kind goes down? — He goes out of the register. 
That is all that happens. 

53. Then in your report you say in addition to the official staff the 

Association would suggest the employment of suitable non-official agency 
Whom would you include in, this non-official agencyb — ^Well, in the bigger 
towns, and even in the smaller towns, there are many men of impartial 
views. You may have Honorary Magistrates, Honorary Assistant Collectors 
and Honorary Munsiffs. ^ 

54. Would you*include them? — Yes. I would trust the man on the spot. 
So far as these people are concerned, the people have confidence in them^ 
They may be put in charge. 
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55. Yoij^are in favour of trade unions being made the basis of representa*- 

tion ^r labour if they are organised?- — ^Yes. • 

56. May I know why you are not in favour of the organisation like the 
British Indian Association to represent capital? — I did not say I was not in 
favour of the British Indian Association. Only I would not give it the right 
to send representatives to the legislature. 

57. You would give that right to the trade unions? — ^Yes. 

58. Not the British Indian Association? — No. 

59. Why? — Because I think that the zamindars will be returned in suffi- 
ciently large numbers through general constituencies. They have money to 
help them. A labourer has no money to help him. 

60. Do you mean to say that they will be able to spend money to buy 
votes? — If I want to seek election, I would have to spend a certain amount of 
money. As there are no organised political parties in this country yet with 
political funds and all that sort of thing, a man of property will have an 
initial advantage for a long time to come. A 'man with property will start 
with an initial advantage over a labourer. 

***** * 

61. The JELon^hle Mary Pichford: You are in favour of giving the franchise 
to all who get an income of Es. 120 a j^ear? — Yes. 

62. If you have a flat rate for men and women, would it not work un- 
fairly seeing that the average earning of a woman is lees than that of a 
man? — That was not presenlT in my mind when I sent in my memorandum. 
I am now prepared to reduce the qualification for women because my object 
■is to have as large an electorate as possible. 

63. In the same way, are you also prepared to lower the age of the wives 
irom 25 to 21? — ^Yes, 

64. You say that you are in favour of giving the franchise to women who 

have read up to the fourth vernacular standard which is the same as you 
suggest for men? — ^Yes. ^ 

65. Are you aware that in the last 11 years whereas among males 442,000 
have passed that examination among females only 11,000 have passed it? — I 
know that literacy among women is unfortunately very low. 

66. So that, if you adopt the same standard for men and women, you are 
again favouring man in comparison with woman? — ^That may he so. 

67. May I say that your Association has not thought out the women’s 
problem at all? — ^I have given some thought to this problem. As a matter of 
fact if our projjosals are accepted as they are, there will be a very large number 
of women coming on the roll. May I just invite youi^ attention to that por- 
tion in my memorandum? I have reduced the age of wives from 25 to 21. I 
have stated that all those whose husbands are entitled to vote should get the 
vofe. There are very few spinsters unfortunately in this country and the 
destiny of all women in this country is marriage. And T have provided 
that all married women and widows should get the franchise. Probably now 
they will even out-numher men voters. 

68. I quite agree. But your suggestions will not be satisfactory to 
women. — am a strong feminist myself. Therefore I should like to feel that 
I have not been in any wafy unfair to women. 

69. Mrs, Suhharayan^ You said that you were willing to give labour 
special reT>resentation ^ a temporary measure? — ^Yes. 

" 70. Your reason is that labourers have not much money to spend on 
election campaigns while the zamindars have large sums at their disposal to 
“Spend on elections and that labourers will be nowhere at the elections? — ^Yes. 

71. Does not that reasoif apply to women too? — There are wealthy widows 
and. there are wives of wealthy people who will be glad to spend money for 
the election of their wiv'es. 
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72. I quite admit it; bjit are they educated enough and are tJiiey taking 

pari m public life^?> — The tendency is to take part in public life in inqfeas- 
mg numbers in this country. • 

73. The property qualifications will not help women because our social 
custom is such that women do not own property in their own names .P — Our 
law of inheritance is resovmsible for it. But that statement also icquires 
qualification, because Hindu widows hold what is called widow’s estate. And 
then daughters can, in certain circumstances, inherit. 

74. That means that not many women have independent means P—Weii, 
a sufficient number of women have independent means to stand successfully 
as candidates. 

75. Do you think they will have equal opportunities with men when they 
have to stand for vast rural constituencies? — think so, in the case of women 
who are taking active part in certain political organisations. 

76. They comprise only the fringe of the female population? — Well, as 
a matter of fact, among men also the same is the case, 

77. Do you know if any woman has contested the elections successfully 
during the last four elections? — I do not know if any woman stood at all. 

78. For the local bodies.? — Mrs. lima Neliru contested one of the seats 
successfully in Allahabad. 

79. You are not basing your opinion on experience if I may respectfully 
say so? — I am speaking from experience. I am® opposed to women developing 
inferiority complex. If they take their proper place in the political field, 
just as men are doing, they will have as much chance as men. Even assum- 
ing that women do not occupy seats in the legislatures in tba first few years, 
no calamity will befall the nation. 

80. Don’t you think then that it is very important that the legislatures 
should have the co-operation of women in the very first years? — have no 
^oubt that we will have their co-operation, because there will be sufficient 
numbers of them returned even if no seats are reserved for them. 

81. hSir Ernest Bennett: You mentioned in the early part of your evid- 
ence that the industrial population of Cawnpore might be given adult 
suffrage? — In big cities, 

* * * * «• * 

82. Will you tell me whether if the franchise is given to people paying 
Rs. 12 as rent in towns, it would enfranchise the poor people? — It would. 

****** 

83. Mr. Butler: May I kuiow -why your committee omitted to answer 
the question regarding the disparity of franchise in town and country? — 
did not answer that question because I was not familiar with all the elec- 
toral rules myself and I did not think that I would be justified in answering 
a question about which I had not sufficient knowledge. 

84. I quite appreciate that. Do you think it is an important question?-* 
It is an important question. Probably other wi,tnesses will be able to tell 
you more than I can about it. 

85. I am only asking you this question because you are suggesting so 
much better terms for the towns and leaving the dbuntry parts quite alone? 

^Well, there is that deficiency in our memorandum. As a matter of fact 

we should be glad if the anomalies and disparities could be removed. 

86. You have'" stated in your answers to the ^questionnairetthat the groups 
come under the influence of the zi^-mindars. Are you aware that that charge 

-cannot be laid at the doors of the three representatives of the zamindars’ 
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orgaiiisat^ns who just xlow gave evidence to the ^ect that they do not want 
the<group system? — I believe they said something to that effect. 

87. The representatives of the British Indian Association support the 
group system? — believe they do not. 

88. Do you think that the zamindars will be able to control the elections? 
— I believe so. 

89. They think they would not be able? — They are not doing themselves 
justice. (Laughter.) 

* # * * « * 

90. As regards the representation of depressed classes you say that the 
returning officer should determine whether a candidate is a depressed class 
man or not. Did you put that point before a representative body of depress- 
ed classes ?~~No. 

91. Lord 'DuffeHn: You will be in favour of multi-member constituen- 
cies only if separate electorates are abolished? — Yes. There will not be much 
to be said for multi-member constituencies if separate electorates are to be 
retained. I would be in favour of multi-member constituencies even if 
separate electorates are not abolished for the Muhammadans, because there 
are the depressed classes to be considered. 

92. Pandit Eirday Nath Kunzra: You were asked several questions about 
the position of women in this province? — ^Yes. 

93. From yocr knowledge of women, can you say what position they 
occupy in public affairs? — I think they are treated with the utmost con- 
sideration and respect and they can expect to be elected to any office that is 
open to any other person. I know of a lady who presided at the United 
Provinces Liberal Social Conference. 

4)1 

94. Are there, within your knowledge, several ladies^ in this province, 
who, if they stood for election, would prove formidable rivals to any candi- 
date of the male sex? — There are at least three dozen ladies in our province 
who would prove formidable rivals. 


95. If tney stood for election, would any prejudice be created against 
them even in this ignorant electorate because they are women — I think the 
prejudice would be just in their favour. 

96. In reply to the Chairman you said that you would expect them to be 
returned at the elections in proportion to their population? — ^Yes. 

97. If they do not get that much representation through elections, what 
will you do? — 1 would give them a fair number of seats with the right to 
contest additional seats. 

» * * * » * 

98. What is the attitude of the Liberal Association towards the question 

of second chamber in the ^province? — The question of second chamber does 
not form part of our memorandum, because I understood from the question- 
naire that the Franchise Committee was not considering this question during 
this visit. # 

99. The Chairman: We had asked for this information because we thought 
that people might modify their franchise proposals fdx the lower house in 
reference to th# upper house.— The general feeling is against ^ second chamber 

100. Are there zamindars among the members of the Liberal Association? 
— There are. 
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101. And on the executive committee of the Association? — There are. 

102. Dr. Nehru: Do you suggest the enfranchisement of 25 per cent, of 
the population? — ^Yes. 

103. Have you stood for election at any time? — have not stood for elec- 
tion myself and I have no personal experience. 

**#**♦ 

104. Mr. Darwin: You have agreed that women may have different or 
lower qualifications than men? — ^Yes, I said so in order to appease women’s 
sentiment in this matter. 

105. You have also suggested that rent qualifications for different commu- 
nities of tenants may be different? — Yes, in order that the dift'erent 
communities may have representation corresponding to the strength of their 
population. 

106. The third point which you suggested was that adult suffrage should 
begin with cities but not elsewhere. — Some hig cities. 

107. It seems to me that your suggestion may not tend to stability. — It 

all depends on what you mean by stability. There are many people who do 
not regard your present administration as a stable one. That is a matter of 
opinion. ^ 

108. If you pile up one anomaly on top of another, you will make it worse. 
— If you read the report of the Federal Structure Sub-Committee, you will be 
struck with many anomalies j these are nothing compared t?ith those which 
commended themselves to the members of the Federal Structure Sub- 
Committee. I am not blaming them in the least, because this is admittedly a 
transitional constitution. 

109. Mr. Des<mg6s: Would you give universities ‘^^arate representation? 

I have said, I am opposed to separate representation or special representa- 
tion altogether. I would disfranchise universities also. But if special repre- 
sentation is given, T would certainly give universities also special representa- 
tion. 

Memorandum submitted by the DAUT )AT SUDHARAK SABHA, 

Gorakhpur* 

This Sabha, while it generally agrees with the United Provinces Hindu 
Backward Classes League, Lucknow, in the replies to the questionnaire the 
League has submitted, differs iu'^hree vital points: — 

. (a) As to the extension of franchise, this Sabha would recommend that 

every household should have two votes, as far as possible, one male and one 
female. This will do aw^ay with the necessity of group system which is likely 
to involve great difficulties. 

(6) This Sabha thinks that it would not be in the interest of the depressed 
classes to have separate electorates even if they are possible. This sahha 
would prefer reserved seats in joint electorate on the population basis. 

(c) This Sabha thinks that through the general extOnsion of the franchise 
the Aliar, Ahir, Kurmi, Kalwar, Teli, Lohar, Barhai, Lodha Faquir, Gru|ar, 
Sainthwar, Sonar, Murao, Kachhi, Koeri, Mali, Thathera, Barai, TamboH, 
Baghban, Kisan, Saini and Darzi whose population is 13,331,683 according 
to the census of 1981, will probably get representation of their own choice. 
But this Sabha is decidedly of thoi^opinion that the following communities 
whose population is 12,085,210 according to the same census, has not the 
ghast of a chance even to dream of sending representatives of their own 
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choice. They are tightly under the economic and social slavery of the high 
caste Hindus and ai'e very backward in education. 


Arakh. 

Balai. 

Dhuria. 

Harjala. 

Lakhera. 

Ramaiya. 

Aheria. 

Baheiiya. 

Dhunia. 

Habura. 

Mallah. 

Radha. 

Agaria. 

Beriya. 

Dharhi. 

Kumhar. 

Mochi. 

Rangrez. 

Bhar. 

Bengali. 

Dalera. 

Kahar. 

Majhwar. 

Rangsaz. 

Bhoi. 

Bansphor. 

Dhobi. 

Knta. 

Meo. 

Raj. 

Bhoksa. 

Bajgi. 

Dabgar. 

Kliarot. 

Musahar. 

Raji. 

Bhotiga. 

Bhangi. 

Dhanuk. 

Khairha. 

Manjhi. 

Sajwari. 

Ban jar a. 

Balahar. 

Dusadh. 

Khairwa. 

Nat. 

Saun. 

Bhand. 

Basor. 

Dharkar. 

Khangar. 

Nai. 

Sansia. 

Beldar. 

Bauriya. 

Dhangar. 

Kapariya. 

Nishadh. 

Saikalgar. 

Bhuriya. 

Bharbhuja. 

Domar. 

Kori. 

Orb. 

Sunkar. 

Bhuiyar. 

Bhil. 

Dom. 

Khatik. 

Parahiya. 

Sahariya. 

Byar. 

Bhonpa. 

Gadaria. 

Kanjar. 

Panki. 

Tharu. 

Badhik. 

Bari. 

Gond. 

Korwa. 

Patari. 


Barwar. 

Chero. 

Goria. 

Kol. 

Pasi. 

P atgar. 

Bawariya. 

Chamar. 

Gandharb 

Kharwar. 

Pahri. 

Ror. 

Bhantu. 

Dhimar. 

^Ghasia. 

Luniya. 

Raj bhar. 

Jhonjha. 


This Sabha is very grateful to the efforts of Ary a Samaj and Indian 
National Congr^kss in general and to Mahatma Gandhi and Swami Bhrad- 
dhanand in particular as they have practically vanished the stigma of un- 
touchability from these provinces, the result is that the only caste that can 
now be regarded as untouchable is Bhangi. Even Bhangi is not always un- 
touchable, e.g.f, in marriage procession, fairs and on occasions of other festi- 
vities, his touch does not pollue anybody. But let it be clearly understood 
that these people cannot elect their own men even in local bodies, what to 
speak of the Legislature, however the franchise may be extended. Their 
difficulties are that they are not independent. They are too weak to assert 
their rights at present conferred by law. The high caste Hindus consider it* 
their monopoly to go to Legislature and to local bodies and have all the public 
services for themselves to the exclusion of the depressed classes. All these 
occupations of the depressed classes are considered degrading. 

The high class Hindus say that the number of the depressed classes is 
very low, some even go so far as to say that there are no depressed classes 
in these provinces. In this connection we cannot help quoting the passage 
from the speech of His Excellency Sir Malcolm Hailey in reply to an Addrem 
pres^ted by the Adi Hindu Sabha, Lucknow, on 6th March, 1930- His 
*P^£cellency puts the figure at about twenty* millions. 

^ In the term depressed classes are included now-a-days a great 

inalss of people of varying status some of whom perhaps owe that position 
to the origin you suggest, while large numbers owe to the adoption of parti- 
cular trades held to be of a menial nature, and others to the fact that they 
are descended from people who for some reason have been definitely outcasted. 
tf the population belonging to these various classes can be viewed as one 
body the total is undoubtedly large. There are in the United Provinces 
some thirteen million fpeople who are included by the census among Hindus, 
hut who for various reasons are regarded as untouchables. There are a con- 
siderable number whose occupations are classified as more or less respectable, 

, and who come therefore under less rigid social restrictions ; but there are also 
la great number, amounting perhaps to about seven millio:q, whose occupations 
kro definitely regarded. by Hindus as degrading and placing their followers 
Jii ordinary parlance beyond the pale of society.’’ 


SJ^ijECTlOiJ^ eeom memoeanda and oeal evidence. 


Memorandum subiMtted by the UNITED PROVINCES HIN 
BACKWARD CLASSES LEAGUE, Ludoiow. 

4. ’IIepiiesentation oe the depressed classes. 


(a) This League will include the following communities as belonging tc 
depressed classes: — 

(1) Ahir, (2) Arakh, (3) Ahirya, (4) Agarya, (5) Bharbhuja, (6) Bhar. 
(7) Bhoi, (8) Bhuksha, (9) Bhatnyar, (10) Baniara, (11) Bhand, 
(12) Beldar, (13) Bhuiyar, (14) Byar, (15) Badhik, (16) Barwar. 
(17) Barwanya, (18) Bhantu, (19) Balai, (20) Baheliva, (21) 
Barya, (22) Bengalee, (23) Bansphor, (24) Bajgi, (25) ''Bhangi, 
(26) Balahar, (27) Basor, (28) Bhuriya, (29) Bhil, (30) Bhopa, 
(31) Bari, (32) Barai, (33) Charo, (34) Chamar Gharauna, (35) 
Dhuriya, (36) Dhobi, (37) Dalera, (38) Dhaibi, (39) Dabgar, 
(40) Dlianuk, (41) Dusadh, (42) Dhankar, (43) Dhangar, (44) 
Domar, (45) Dom, (46) Darzi, (47) Fakir, (48) Gond, (49) Gariyar 
(50) Gadariya, (51) Ghasiya, (52) Haijala, (53) Habnra, (54) 
Kiimhar, (55) Kalwar, (56) Kahar, (57) Kuta, (58) Kharot, (59) 
Khairaba, (60) Khairawa, (61) Khangar Baiput, (62) Khangar, 
(63) Kapuriya, (64) Kori, (65) Khatik, (66) Kanjar, (67) Karwa. 
(68) Kol, (69) Kharwai, (70) Luniya, (71) Lobar, (72) Lakhera, 
(73) Mallah, (74) Mochi, (75) Majhwar, (76) Manjhi, (77) Meo 
(78) Musahai, (79) Nat, (80) Nayee, (81) Orh, (82) Pui*liuja, 
(83) Panki, (84) Patwa, (85) Patri, (86) Pasi, (87) Pahri, (88) 
Rajbhar, (89) Ramiya, (90) Radlm, (91) Rangrez, (92) Raj, (93) 
Raji, (94) Sejirai, (95) Senn, (96) Sansiya, (97) Saiqalgar, (98) 
8unar. (99) Sankar, (100) Sabariya, (101) Teli, (102) Tharua 
(103) Tamoli, (104) Bhaghalwar, (105) Mali,-'(106) Saini, (107) 
Barhai, (108) Goojar, (109) Kachhi, (110) Kurmi, (111) Kisan, 
(112) Koiri, (113) Lodha, (114) Murao, (115) Thathera. 

The League does not consider it desirable to enter into the question as 
to which of these communities are touchable or untouchable because it is 
very difficult to decide it. The same community is touchable at one place and 
untouchable at another so much so that the difference is noticeable in tbe 
rural ani, urban areas of the same district, 6.p., Lunyas are untouchables in 
some districts and touchable in others. Tbe same remark applies to Kalwar, 
Kumhars, Basis and Kbatiks and even Chamars. 

In fact tbe only caste which can possibly be termed untouchable universally 
is tbe Bhangi (sweeper). 

i(b) Our League considers that the depressed classes are not likely to secure 
representatives of their own choice in tbe general electorate in these pro- 
vinces even if adult franchise could be introduced. Tbe reasons are that 
there is no fixity of tenure nor fixity of rent and the depressed classes are con- 
sidered socially too low to beqpme members of Legislatures, by the, landlord,' 
money-lender, and other' influencial high class Hindus. Tbe condition to-day 
at tbe polling booth is this — 

The candidate has no necessity to go to the voters themselves, majority 
of whom, come from the depressed classes. His purpose is fully and easily 
served by canvassing tbe landlord, tbe money-lender, the mukhia, the priest, 
and the like who drive the voters to the polling station like dumh-driven 
cattle and are made to vote for w’^homsoever theSe benefactors of the human- 
kind wish them to. Let it not he understood from "these that the depressed 
class voter is any the less intelligent. He is an intelligent as any other voter 
are but what he lacks very badly is independence. 

Taunting remarks are dinning in our ears, “ Let any number of voters 
be increased, they are after all under our control 

Therefore the League is sorry to remark that the lot of depressed classes, 
30 far as franchise is concerned, "is without remedy, 
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N(»’E. — It would uot be out of place to mention bete that tbe term 
depressed ” thou^^h it df)es not necessarily connote untouchabilitv bas un- 
fortunately come to associate with itself the idea of untouchability in the 
sense of causing pollution by touch as is tho case in Aladras and Bombay. 
Therefore many communities who are really depressed hesitate and even 
resent to call themselves depressed. 

This League would suggest the term “ Hindu “ Backward ” in place 
of the term Depressed as the proper nomenclature. This term is all the 
more appropriate because untouchability as prevailing in these provinces is 
ivery little — almost nominal. 

I All the above communities belong to non-Dwijas or degenerate or Sudra 
classes of the Hindus. Although they number over 60 per cent, in these 
provinces and have actually a maiority of voters yet they are so low socially, 
educationally, and economically, that they have not been able to send a 
single representative to the Legislature of the province from among them- 
selves. Their qualified men have met with shameful discomfiture even in 
election to the local bodies because of the accident of their birth in a certain 
caste. 


In this state of helplessness many communities of the depressed classes 
have tried to claim themselves, within the course of the last SO years, as 
belonging to one of the throe re-generate classes, e.g . — 

claim themselves to be Yadava Hshat- 


1. (a) Jatava tOhamars iiind Ahir 

triyas. 

(h) Kalwars 

(c) Gadaryas 

(d) Dusadli 

(e) Telis .... 

2. (a) Bhangis (sweepers) 

(h) Basis 

(c) Lobar and Barhais 

(d) Barai (Tamholi) . 

(e) Nai 


Hai Hai Kshattriyas. 

Bali Kshattriyas. 

Dushashan Vanshi Kshattriyas 
Deep Vanshi Kshattriyas. 

Balmiki Vanshi Brahmans 
Parasram Vanshi Brahmans 
Vishwakarma Vanshi Brahmanss 
Barua Vanshi Brahmans 
Nayee Brahmans. 


Although’ these claims are based on Vanshavalis (geneologies) prepared 
bv Brahmans, yet their sacred threads ” and their heads in unison are 
forcibly broken by tbe high class Hindus and their claim is never likely 
to be accepted. 


Mr. RAM DAS JIWIT, Representing the^alit Jat Suabaralc Sabha, 

Gorakhpur. 

Mr. GAURI SHANKAR PAL, M.A», LL.B., Representing the United 
Pro^ces Hindu Backward Classes League^ Lucknow, 

* * * ♦ * * * 

1. Vr. Afiihedhar : Befows you submitted this memorandum, you sent a 
letter on the 25th February 1932 to tbe Franchise Committee saying T 
have this honour to enclose herewith a copy of the resolution ua'^sed by thi.- 
Sabha at a meeting of fts executive committee on the 23rd February 1932 
in reply to the questionnaire issued by the Franchise Committee regardiiicr 
the representation of the depressed classes Then there is an enclosure 
which runs thus : Resolved that this Sabha adopts the replies of the United 
Provinces Hindu Backward Classes League, Lucknow, to tne questionnaire 
of the Franchise Committee and would inclfide those communities among the 
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depressed classes Vhom the said League has enumerated in its reply"”. Is 
that correct? — (Mr. Jiwit) : Yes, 

2. And yon submitted your memorandum after that? — ^Yes. 

3. In that memorandum you say that you differ from the United Provinces 
Hindu Backward Classes’ League on three vital points. In the first resolution 
you said you adopted all that they said. — ^Yes. The first resolution was 
passed by the Executive Committee, but the general meeting of the Sabha 
endorsed the resolution with amendments. 

4. Do you include altogether 115 castes in 'the depressed classes? — (Mr. 
Fed): Yes. 

5. And the list that you have prepared comes to 101? — {Mr. Jiwit) : Yes. 

6. Comparing the two lists I find that the Dalit Jat Sudharak Sabha 
lias excluded 17 castes which are included by the United Provinces Depressed 
Classes’ League, and also 5 others which are not included therein. Could 
cither of you tell us exactly on what basis you prepared this list and what 
criterion you adopted? Is it a list of the depressed classes as such or is it a 
list of the backward classes or is it a list of untouchables? — (Mr. Jiwit) : 
Wo have defined depressed classes as the castes who are not able to elect 
their own men and who are considered in the opinion of the high caste 
Hindus as low. Those 17 or 18 castes have been excluded on the assumption 
that if the franchise is enlarged on the lines suggested by our Sabha, then 
perhaps those 17 castes may be elected. * 

7. Mv point is this. Is this a list of what might be called backward 
communities, economically backward and educationally bacl^ard? Or is this 
a lis^ of castes which are called untouchables, whose touch causes pollution. 

Is this a list of castes which are touchable but which are educationally and„ 
economically backward, or which are untouchable and also educationally and 
economically backward ? — (Mr. Pal) : In so far as the opinion of the league 

I is concerned in this respect, I respectfully submit that this is a list 
of ail the castes which in the opinion of the league are depressed classes; 
untouchability in the sense in which it is understood in Madras or Bombay 
does not exist here. Bhangi is the only caste that is universally^untouch^le, 
pollution by whose touch is regarded as something very undesirable. Here 
untouchability exists, of course, but in a very mild form or exists in some 
form or another in all the castes I have enumerated. 

S. All the 115 castes are in some sense untouchable ?— In some sense or 
olhor. In addition to that they are economically and educationally backward. 
They cannot get representation unless special representation is given to them. 
Rut each of these castes is not untouchable evervwbere. There are castes 
which are uiitoucliable at one place hut not untouchahle at another place. 

9. T will take the case of Ahirs. Can you say that Ahir is an untouch- 
nhle fommunity in any part? — It is considered utterly low in Gorakpur. 
The word '' untouchable ” ought to be defined. Does untouchability mean 
unapproaebability ? 

10 T mean a person whose touch is avoided or on whose touch a person 
takes a bath.— If this is the test, only Bhangi is untouchable Aliir is not. 
But nobody will take water from him in Girakpur because be cleans 
the utensils of the high caste Hindus. ^ 

11. What is your view of the Ahirs? Are ^ey untouchable?— (Mr. 
J'nnt): Bhangi is the only caste which is untouchable according to onr 
definition . 

12 \ll the people in these lists are not untouchable?— No. I want to 
draw your attention to the fact that our oral e^jidence prepared by the Pro- 
vincial Franchise Committee is fiiH of mistakes. (Mr. Pal): ,.o is the ca*'e 
^with mine, because we gave our evidence in the vernacular. 
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Th4 Chairman: If iinytliiii^ is circulated as representtng your opinion, 
you ought to have an opportunity of saying and accepting it as 'authoritative. 

4 # * » * 

Mr. Butler: Can the question of dijfferential qualification be discussed 
here ? 

The Chairman: Yes. 

13. Mr. Butler: A possible differential qualification for the depressed 
classes would be the group system for the depressed classes alone. Have you 
any opinion on that point? — (Mr. Pal) : The league has not given any 
opinion on that.^ (Mr. Jixmi): I would prefer the group system on condi- 
tion that caste is made the basis and not village as the unit. 

14. Suppose representation is given to the depressed classes in these 
provinces, would you he in favour of their representation being through 
the group system?— (Mr. Jixvit) : Yes, Sir. 

« * * » « * 

15. Sir Ernest Bennett : The representatives of the depressed classes stated 
with perfect justice that you suffer under certain disabilities, that you 
have no access to temples, wells, etc. Do you expect these disabilities to 
be remedied by legislation? You seek access in one form or other to tbo , 
Tjegislatatres of the country. •How do you expect the Legislature to help 
you in these respects? — (Mr. Pal) : Because we will be representing our 
opinion on the le^slature. So we will be politically helped and educationally 
helped; and our economic condition will also be improved. 

16. But no legislation will ever force a caste Hindu to admit you to a 
•fcemple? — ^Tt does not matter if we are out of the temple. So far as our 
educational and economic condition is improved, it does not matter. 

17. Your main point is that you must be educationally improved? — ^ 
Fiducation?.lly and economically improved. We want political representation 
so that the Government may not work against us. 

18. Sir S^der Singh Maiithia : (Addressing Mr. Pal) Do T understand 
you aright that in th© Gorakhpur district water is not taken by the high 
castes at the hands of an Abir? — They clean the utensils of the high caste 
Hindus. At some places water is taken from Ahirs and at some places it is 
not. 

19. How would you define depressed class people? — ^Not in the sense 
of the definition in Bombay or Madras but apparently here the Hindu class 
is divided into high and low castes. The problem is very acute, as acute 
as untouebability is in Bombay and Madras. I apply three tests, the first is 
we are socially despised; then there is econ(»mic backwardness ; and educa- 
tional bankruptcy. 

20. Would you accept Mr. Blunt’s criteria? He says that the principal 
of these are; 1 IJntoucbabihtv: pollution bw physical contar^t wbiVb invnlrpc; 

e^tclusion from village wells; (h) exclusion from temples of orthodox 
Hindus: 2. Food and water taboos. 3. Exclusion from orthodox domestic 
rites. Do you consider tbai this criteria should be applied to the depressed 
classes? — ^No. ^ 

21. You prefer your three? — ^Yes. 

22. Do you mean to say that an Ahir will take water from the hand 
of a Chamar? — At present he would not, and a lOhamar would not from a 
Bhangi. We have got the greatest grievance against the orders of Manu. 

23. The Chairman : (Addressing Mr. Jiwit) On the problem of representa- 
tion, in the first memorandum you say there are 13', 300, 000 in the depressed 
classes who would get representation of their own choice, and 12,685,000 who^ 
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would never get the^ ghost of a chance of sending representatives of their otrn 
choice? — It is 15 millions and not 12 millions. 

24. Now I am putting this to you, supposing there was adult enfranchise- 
ment and every one of the adults I’epresented by these figures were enfran- 
chised in a constituency of an ordinary kind, would it still be true to say 
that 15^ millions would be unable to return representatives? — ^Yes, because 
the majority are in the hands of landlords, zemindars, money lenders and 
Brahmans. 

25. Even if there was a secret ballot? — Even now it is secret and the 
majority of the voters are from the depressed classes but they cannot vote 
independently. 

26. Do you mean that they are not independently minded enough? — ^No; 

they are very intelligent voters but they have not got the independence of 
voting. ! _ 

27. I admit if you had restricted enfranchisement there may be some 
difficulty but 1 am taking you on the adult franchise basis, which is a different 
problem. Let us assume you have all got the vote and you can vote for 
anybody you like in an ordinary electorate ; you are at least half of the 
voters; why do you say you would not have the ghost of a chance? — Because 
the influence of the money lenders, the priests and the zemindars is always 
hovering over us. 

28. You might send as many as a third df your population but you could 
not poll your full weight? — No, we could not. 

* * # * ^* # 

29. Mr. Tainba: (Addressing Mr. Pal): What is the membership of the 
Mahasabha league? — Six or seven thousand members. 

30. Do you maintain a register? — Yes. 

31. How many of these 115 castes are represented on the register? — 
Almost all with the exception of one or two. 

32. Which are not represented? — I cannot say from memory. 

33. Are there Chamars and Kalwars in your league? — Yes.^ 

34. What is the subscription? — The minimum subscription is four annas 
which can be raised to one rupee. 

35. Are your accounts audited? — It is not registered. 

36. You must have a large balance ? — Yes. 

37. Where do you keep it? — ^With the league. 

38. You don’t keep it in a bank? — No. 

39. (Addressing Mr. Jiwit): What is the membership of your Sabha? — 

About 1,000. * ^ 

40. Are the doctrines of both bodies the same? — We differed on certain 
points which have been cleared. The objects are the same. 

41. How many of these castes are represented on your register? — It is 
not a registered association. 

42. When was it established? — About 3 years ago. 

43. Was it established at the time of the^ Simon Commission ?’ — It was 
eBtabhsheci 5 or 6 months before the Commission. 

4#. (Addressing Mr. Pal) : When was your l^gue established? — In 1929, 
but our association existed even before. 

45. You said you were in favour of groups provided the groups were 

constituted ou the basis of castes. Would you like 115 groups of these 
separate castes ? — Yes. * 

m 

46. All these 115 castes provide agricultural and industrial labourers? — 
Yes. 
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47. Labour does not con)i<a from any other castes? — I don’t think so. 

* * * * * # 

48. Fandii Eirday Nath Kunzru : Which of yon represents the United 
Provinces Hindu Backward Classes ? — (Mr, Pal) : I do. 

49. Are you aware that in the United Provinces Legislative Council we; 
have had members of the Ahir, Koormi, Gujar and Kalwar classes? — Yes, 
those are individual cases and they have sometimes been brought in but not 
regularly. 

50. We have been told that the presence of the depressed class people 
in the legislatures is due to the desire of the Congress party to bring the 
legislatures into disrepute. Have you seen any differentiation in the treat- 
ment of these members? — The Council is not the place where differentiation 
can be exhibited. 

(Mr, Jiwit) : I know of one case where there was differentiation. In the 
recent Durbar given by the Maharaja of Benares all the members of the 
District Board were invited except Chaudhury Bam Bharas, who is a member 
of the depressed classes. 

51. Do you know that there is a Bhangi member in the Council? — Yes. 

5^2, Is there any differentiation shown — J don’t know, but I know his 

presence there is due to Congress boycott of the Councils. 

58. Bai Bajeshwar Bali : Does any education bar exist between you and 
the other castes? — ^Yes, the bar is that ahnost the whole of the education 
is in the Bands of high caste Hindus and they do not teach our boys properly. 
If t^fe happens to be a high Caste Hindu Headmaster he flogs the boys 
del^erately and talks in these terms : You a potter would like to come and 
c^ture the Xjegislative Councils and take our posts; I will drive you to the 
potter’s wheel This is the general complaint of all the Sudras. 


Memorandum submitted by the UNITED PROVINCES ADMHNDU 
(DEPRESSED CLASSES) ASSOCIATION, Lucknow. 

T.— PROVINCIAL LEGISLATURES. 

1. Extension oe the Franchise. 

(a) — (c) The association is in favour of direct adult suffrage for all males 
and females. That being its view the association is not prepared to accept 
the proposition implied in questions that the extension of the franchise should 
be regulated by the extent of the administrative machinery. The association 
on t^ie other hand thinks that administrative Inachinery should be devised 
to meet with the extent of the franchise. The question of franchise should 
be considered solely from the point of giving political power to aU classes 
especially to those who occupy a low place in society and consequently whose 
welfare depends to a great extent upon governmental activity. As to the 
other question j namely, whether an extended franchise would bring in an 
elector capable of casting an intelligent vote, the answer is in the affirmative. 
The association would like to point out that the depressed classes have been 
keenly interested in politics “"and have a class consciousness arising out of a 
livelier sense of many sociaU disabilities from which they suffer. They are not 
likely ''to cast a wrong vote. 

(/) If it is shown that administratively it is difficult to work the system 
of adult suffrage and direct election then the association would be prepared 
to accept indirect election by gfoups of twenty for a period of transition till 
administrative machinery is developed to cope with direct election on the 
bads of universal adult suffrage. The association would suggest that if the 
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group 6leotion»is to be adopted then the group should be bigger and shnuld 
■be made to elect plurdl number of electors. Such a system would give scope 
to small commuiiities to elect their own electors. 


The association is against a two-fold system of franchise, (1) direct 
Daseci on property or literacy and (2) indirect based on membership of a 
’group. It direct franchise qualification for all is not possible the association 
would prefer indirect system of election hy groups applied to all. In the 
‘•event of the two-fold franchise being retained the association is against the 
indirect voters and direct voters forming separate constituencies for the 
purpose of election nor should the candidature be restricted to the voters 
belonging to the respective classes of voters. 


2. Feanohisb Qualibication. 

(a) The association does not understand that behind the division of rural 
and urban there is any real division of interests. Consequently even if there 
was a disparity of the kind suggested in the question as between rural 
constituencies and urban constituencies the matter cannot become one of 
great heart-burning except in the event of the council being given a majority 
over the rural representatives. On the other hand it is the view of the 
association that the wealth and special intelligence available in the towns 
justify some weightage in “the matter of representation. 

(b) If communal* electorates are to he j;etained then in the view of the 
association there is no purpose in giving each community voting strength 
according to its population. 

(c) The association does not think that property i^a test of fitness for 
the franchise. It can only serve to limit the electorate without ensuring 
an intelligent electorate. The association is opposed to the principle^of 
property qualification. If it k to he retained it should he lowered and 
modified so as to include income and wages. 

(d) The association is in favour of an educational qualification independent 
of ijroperty and would favour literacy test, ability to sign the application 
for enrolment being deemed sufficient, 

(c) The association is in favour of retaining the existing military qualifica- 
tion and extending it so as to include service in the Auxiliary and Territorial 
Forces provided the person was not in active service 

3. Women’s Suffkage. 

(a) The association is strongly in favour of the extension of ^ women’s 
electorate. The association sees no justification for making a distinction 
between male and female franchise on the basis of age. But the association 
does not approve of the proposal of the Simon Commission to give the 
franchise to the wives and widows of the male voters because of the extent 
of the franchise being limited to 10 or 25 per cent, of the total population. 
Such a system would double the voting power of the existing class of 
voters and would leave very little margin for the new class of voters in whose 
interests the actual extension of the electorate was desired, to come on the 
•lectoral roll. But if the limit on the extension was removed then the 
association would not have any objection td^ the proposal. As to literary 
qualification if it was very high the female w)ters would be very small in 
number and would be largely drawn from high^ classes 

(b) In the present state of Indian society women should he Rouped 
separately in separate groups to elect women electors. 

ji. BEPEEaENTATION OE THE BypPEESSED CLASSES. 

The association is of opinion that the depressed classes cannot securt 
; representation in the general electorates, much less can they secure repre 
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seniatiorP of their own choice even if there was adult suffrage. The reasons 
are as follows: — 

(a) In every territorial constituency the depressed classes are in a 
minority of the population and will be a minority of voters in the 
electorate much too small to win a seat for themselves. 

(h) Owing to social prejudice no voter of the higher caste will vote- 
for the depressed class candidate. 

(c) On the other hand owing to economic dependence on the higher 
castes and the religious and social influence of the higher castes 
many depressed class voters may be led to vote for a high 
caste candidate as against a candidate of his own caste. No 
depressed class man has ever been elected to the Legislature. 
At the last election eleven dummies were elected by the Congress 
to bring the Council into ridicule and contempt. 

These handicaps in the way of a depressed class candidate will he greatly' 
increased if the franchise was limited although an extension of the franchise 
will not remove these handicaps owing to the reasons mentioned above. 
The association understands that the question, if your answer is in the 
negative, what specific proposal would you make to secure their ^ representa- 
tives in the Legislatures, has reference to the question of franchise methods- 
such as the one suggested in the following sentiments and has no reference 

the question of joint versus separate electorate or the question of seats. 
For this view the association relies upon the letter of the Prime Minister 
to the Chairman of the Indian Franchise Committee, paragraph 7 and 
paragraph 8 — Generisl — of the questionnaire of the Franchise Committee 
which definitely exclude “ the communal question ’’ which include the two* 
issjps mentioned above. But in case this issue is taken into consideration 
the association is definitely of the opinion that the only method open to the 
depressed classes to secure representatives of their own choice is by means 
of separate electorate and firmly stands by the minorities pact arrived at in 
London. Regarding the application of the group system to the depressed 
classes the • association supports the scheme in the form of plural member 
primary constituencies of members of the depressed classes. 

Definition of Depressed Classes. 

A list of castes which form in the depressed classes in the province is* 
given in the appendix. 

Constituencies for the Depressed Classes. 

The depressed class representation for the Provincial Legislature should', 
be distributed between rural areas by districts and in urban areas by indus- 
trial towns in which the dei^ressed classes are Is^rgely concentrated. If the 
number of seats assigned to the depressed classes are less than the numbei 
of constituencies then instead of combining the constituencies in order to 
equalize them ix) the number of seats the principle of rotation should be* 
a|)plied. Voters of these depressed classes constituencies without their turn 
will vote in the general electorate. 

5. Representation oe Labour. 

The association is in favour of organized labour being given_ speciaF. 
representation even if ther^ was no representation of trade and industry 
through the instrumentality of recognized Trade Unions. 

6. Representation oe Depressed Classes in the Federal Leoislaturb- 

(a) The association is of opinion that the franchise qualification for the‘ 
Provincial Legislature and for the Lower Hcmse of the Federal Legislature* 
should be the same in case of the depressed classes. 
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(b) The ass(K;iation is of opinion that the depressed classes consittuexmies 
for the Lower House of the Federal Legislature should be confined to certain 
urban areas within the province regulated by a system of rotation if need 

'be. 

(c) The association supports the scheme of indirect election by Provincial 
Legislatures for the composition of the Upper House of the Federal Legisla- 
tures by single transferable vote but provision should be made that every 
Provincial Legislature shall elect a minimum number of the depressed classes 
to the Upper House. 


APPENDIX. 


List of Castes which form the Depressed Classes in the United Provinces. 


The list consists of the castes which are subjected to the system of nn- 
touch ability of the sort prevalent in the province and has been based on the 
'following tests: — 

(1) The caste Hindus do not take food or water touched by these 

people. 

(2) The caste Hindus will not allow their entry into eating houses 

maintained by them for the Hindu public. 

<3) The caste Hindus will not allow tlj^m to stay in dliaramsalas main- 
tained by them for the Hindus. 


.Abbreviations used : — D = Depressed; ND=:Not depre^ed; DB=Dubious; 
NL=Not listed; DF= Doubtful. * 


“^rial Communities. 


1. Agariya 

2. Aheriya 
S. Areldi 
4. Bhar 

o. Rajbhar 

'6. Beldar 

7. Bhuinyan 

8. Bhuinyar 

9. Byar 

10. Badhik 

11. Barwar 

12. Bhantu 

13. Balai 
il4. Baheliya 

15. Beriyas 

16. Bengali 

17. Bansphar 

18. Bajgi 
19* Bhangi 

20. Balahar 

21. Baser 

22. Bhogsu 

23. Bawariya 
24f Obaru 


Dcoiding to 
Census 

1901. 

3cording to 
Mr. Blunt’s 
Statement. 
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ccording to 
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Class) As- 
sociation. 
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D 

D 

D 

D 

1,200 

D 

D 

DF 

D 

17,800 

D 

D 

NL 

D 

73,700 

D 

D 

DF 

D 

241,280 

. Included 
in Bhar. 

ND 

NL 

D* 

160,000 

46,520 

D 

D 

NL 

D 

D 

D 

D 

D 

1,600 

D 

D 

NL 

D 

3,900 

D 

D 

D 

D 

15,200 

. •d 

D 

D 

D 

200 

D 

D 

D 

D 

5,330 

D 

D 

D 

D 

300 

D 

DB 

NL 

D 

400 

D 

D 

DB 

DB 

37,800 

D 

D 

D 

D 

8,810 

D 

D 

f D 

D 

1,214 

D 

D 

D 

D 

11,940 

D 

D 

• DB 

D 

5,820 

D 

D 

D 

D 

453,530 

D 

D 

D 

D 

2,000 

D 

D 

D 

D 

36,510 

D 

ND 

NL 

D 

5,100 

D 

D 

• D 

D 

19,400 

D* 

D 

D 

D 

5,900 
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Serial « 

Communities. 


s 
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pi T 3 
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25. Ohamar- 


Kuril 


Jatiya 


Jaeswar . 


Aharwar 

D 

Dhusiya . 

r ^ 

{ 

Dohar 

1 

Gliarami 

i 

I 

26. Bharlii 

J 

D 

27. Dalera 

D 

28. Dhobi 

D 

29. Dlianuk 

D 

80. Dusadh 

D 

31. Dharkar 

D 

82. Dhangar 

D 

88. Domar 

D 

84. Dabgar 

D 

85. Fakir 

D 

36. Dorn 

D 

37. Hill Dom . p 

D 

38. Ghasiya 

D 

^39jJB[abura 

“407Kharot 

D 

D 

41. Khairaha 

D 

42. Khairwa 

D 

48. Kol 

D 

44. Khangar (excluding 


K. Rajputs) . 

D 

45. Kapariya 

D 

46. Kori 

D 

47. Khatik 

D 

48. Kan jar 

D 

49. Korwa 

D 

50. Kharwar (excluding 


Banbansri) 

D 

51. Majhwar Manjhi 

D 

52. Musahar 

D 

53. Meo 

D 

54. Nat group . 

D 

55. Parahiya 

D 

56. Pahri 

D 

57. Panka 

D 

58. Patari 

D 

59. Pasi Tarnali 

D 

60. Raji 

.NL 

61. Sanu 

D 

62. Samsiya 

• D 

68. Sahariya 

D 

64. Tharu 

D 


D 

D 

D 

6,900,000 

D 

NL 

D 

32,750 

ND 

D 

D 

1,925 

D 

DF 

D 

669,450 

D 

DF 

D 

147,600 

DF 

DF 

D 

72,124 

D 

D 

D 

40,037 

D 

D 

D 

1,600 

D 

D 

D 

7,800 

D 

NL 

D 

6,460 

NL 

NL 

D 

294,253 

D 

D 

D 

51,500 

D 

D 

D 

202,500 

D 

D 

D 

845 

D 

D 

D 

4,100' 

D 

NL 

D 

4,900 

D 

NL 

D 

100 

D 

NL 

D 

100 

D 

D 

D 

49,658 

D 

D 

D 

27,800 

D 

D 

D 

88 

D 

NL 

D 

990,000 

D 

D 

D 

199,600^ 

D 

D 

D 

18,200' 

D 

D 

D 

620 

D 

D 

D 

10,500 

D 

D 

D 

21,260 

D 

.D 

D 

41,200 

ND 

D 

D 

10,550 

D 

D 

D 

56,300 

D 

NL 

D 

235 

NL 

D 

D 

1,600 

D 

D 

D 

4,830- 

D 

D 

D 

550 

D 

D 

D 

1,439,800 

D 

NL 

D 

100 

D 

NL 

D 

900’ 

D 

D 

D 

l,6qp' 

D 

D 

D 

7,600’ 

DF 

NL 

D 

24,200^ 
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LUCKNOW. 

Dated 21st Ma/ch, 1932. 


Present : 

All members oe the Indian Franchise Committee, except Sir Zuleiqar 
Ali Khan, and all members oe the United Provinces Provincial 
Franchise Committee. 


Mi*. BALDEV PRASAD JEASWAR, representing the United Provinces 
Adi^'Hmdu Depressed Classes* Association* 

1. The Ghairniarv: You were here yesterday when the evidence of the 
other depressed class representatives was taken .P — Yes. 

2. You have heard the evidence? — ^Yes. 

3. Is there any respect in which yon would dissent from the statement 
made by them.^ — Yes. 

4. Would you indicate in what respect ?-*They have included 115 castes 
in the depressed classes. They base their classification only on economic, 
social and educational disabilities. We base it only on j^ntonchability. 

5. They said they would include those who were socially depressed, 
economically backward and educationally backward. You would not agrej^ 
with that? — ^No, 

6. How would you define? — ^The definition is given in our statement. 

7. You would take untouchability also as the basis? — ^Yes. 

8. Applying this test you will include those that are given in this state- 
ment among the depressed classes? — Yes. 

9. In what other respect would you supplement or dissent from, the 
evidence that was given yesterday? As you know we are not discussing the 
question of separate or joint electorates. It is the question of the standing 
and position of the depressed classes and the disabilities that they suffer 
from. In what respect do you differ from the evidence ^iven yesterday?— 
My definition of the depressed classes in this and in all other provinces 
is based on untouchability. T only include those people who suffer from 
this disability of untouchability. 

10. What is the total number?— We make it about 12 millions. 

***** 

11. Mr, Ohiniamani : Which classes in the United Provinces are treated 
MS untouchables by the higher classes? — I have sul^^mitted a list. 

12. I have read your statement. What I want to know from you is 
which castes in the United Provinces are actually treated as untouchables . 
—All those castes which are shown in the list; ♦ 

13. You can’t name them? — Chamars,. Pasis, Ufiobis, etc. 

14. You consider Pasis to be untouchables. Whfere have you found 
Pasis are untouchables? — Everywhere in the towns and rural areas. In 
Lucknow, Allahabad, etc. I have found that. 

15. I have n^t found it. Why do you inckide Dhobis?— They are un- 
touchables. ^ £ 1 

16. We wear clothes washed by them every day and move about freely 
•with them?— That does not matter. 
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.17. Yon have made your list according to such tests? — Y^b. 

18. Lord Bufferin: Yon have seen the note by Mr. Blunt*. The chief 
difference between you and Mr, Blunt is in regard to the Chamars. In 
the villages he says the Chamars are untouchables, but about 2 niiiiioiis 
are not untouchable as they have left their degrading occupation and have 
gradually risen in the social scale. You say that the Chamars are un- 
touchables. That is the chief difference? — Even the name of the Chamars 
IS regarded as abominable. I do not understand how Mr. Blunt has called 
some of them touchables. What I submit is that all the Chamars belong 
to the untouchable class. 

« * * * * 

19. You then disagree with Mr. Blunt? — ^Yes. 

20. Br, AMhedhar : First of all I want to know about the way in which 
the depressed classes are treated in the schools. Are there separate schools 
m this province for the depressed classes ?— Yes. 

21. Are there any separate schools in Allahabad where you come from? 
— Yes. 

22. In Lucknow? — Yes. 

23. Has your attention been drawn to the report of the Committee 
appointed by the United Provinces Government to report on the state of 
jirimary education of boys of the Muslim community and of educationally 
backward communities in the* United Provinces. I want to draw your 
attention to paragraph 19 in that report #which reads like this “The evi- 
dence before the Committee showed that the educational backwardness of 
the depressed claves was due as much, if not more, to economic causes 
as to so'ciai prejudice And then, there is anoth^ pibs^aph, 

^ ^^hese economic causes combined with strong social prejudice ndye resulted 
in local opposition to the foundation of special schools, which usually shows 
itself in refusal to supply a house or ground for the school on the part of owners 
of property. In places where accommodation has been found, common methods 
of breaking up schools are to threaten parents or pupils with dismissal from 
employment and to make the teacher so uncomfortable that he resigns — 
That is still prevalent. 

24. In villages where the depressed classes reside they have separate 
residential quarters ? — Yes. 

^ « * * * * 

25. Regarding taking water from wells?— They are not allowed to take 
water from the same well as the high caste Hindus. 

****** 

26. Sir Sunder Singh Majithm: I understand that you are in favour of 
the group system? — Yes. 

27. You say that there should be bigger groups but you have not given 
any indication as to what should be the size of the groups?-— I suggest that 
instead of 20 the group should be 100. Suppose in a village there are 
only 5 men of a particular community and 15 of the other castes, those 5 
men won’t have a chance. 

28. In a group say of IQp would you restrict the election of secondaries 
to 1 or would you give them more representatives to elect More. 

29. How many?— You may have 5. 

30. Regarding the representation of the depresed classes you say, “ the 
Association is of the opinion that the depressed classes cannot secure re- 
presentation in joint electorates much less can they secure representation of 
their own choice even if there was adult suffrage Bo 350 U still stick to 

. that statement? — ^I still stand by it. 

Tide pages 803-317 of Vol. II. 
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31. Then wl^^t is tSe remedy? Suppose adult suffrage is introduaed and 

you still don’t get your representation, what would you advise?— The thing 
IS this. have given some reason for that. Because the depressed 

classes are in a minority of the population they will have a minority of 
voter’s in the electorate in comparison with the upper classes. They will 
not be able to elect their own men. 

32. DonH you think that by the lowering of the franchise a large number 
of your people will come into the electorate and there would be a greater 
chance of these people coming into the Councils even under a joint 
electorate? — ^^^e will not be able to send men of our own choice. 

33. They won’t come? — ^No. 

34. Supposing there were seats reserved? — 8till we will have to suffer 
from the same disabilities. 

****** 

35. A very gloomy picture was given to us yesterday of how a boy bo" 
longing to a depressed class was flogged in a public school till he had to 
leave the school? — Yes. 

86. He was flogged? — Yes. 

37. On page 398 of the Government Report it is said There are positive 
indications of caste prejudice breaking down. The special schools provide 
for only 24 per cent, of the boys of these Repressed classes; the rest read 
in the mixed schools. The increase in enrolment in the special schools in flve 
years has been 57 per cent, whereas in the mixed schools it has been nearly 
275 per cent. The special schools also are attended by bo 3 % of other castes 
Do you accept that statement? — And a different thing. The number of 
separate schools from 125 in 1917-18 has gone to 814 in 1926-27. If they^, 
was no necessity for them they would have decreased instead of increasing. 

38. You don’t accept the statement of the Government? — could not 
say ho'w far that is true. My experience is that there was necessity for 
creating separate schools for the depressed classes and even now-a-days 
there is necessity. 

39. There may be necessity. But won’t you agree to this thing, that 
untouchability is now decreasing? — don’t agree with that. 

40. Mr, Miller : Depressed class people constitute largely unorganised 
labour? — ^Yes, Sir. 

41. Are they members of trade unions? — In this province there is organised ^ 
labour only in one place, Cawnpore. 

42. Are depressed classes, members of the union? — ^They are. 

43. Mr. Tamhe : Are your people holders of lands? — ^No. 

44. Do not Chamars hold*lands? — ^Probably less than 1 per cent, hold 
lands. 

45. How far are you educated? — ^I was educated up to the 10th class. 

46. Are there many graduates in your community? — There are a few. 

47. What is the percentage of literacy in your community? — ^I cannot 

tell you that. « 

48. Are you in favour of direct voting? — ^Yes.^ 

49. You will have group system in case widened franchise on the direct 

system is not practicable at present? — ^Yes. '■* 

50. How will you form the groups? You have mentioned 64 castes. 

Will you have 64 groups? — ^They may be mixed up. We do not want 
separate groups* for separate castes. * 

51. You will have joint groups?— Only for depressed classes. 

52. Have you consulted all the castes? — Yes. 
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^ 53. 4>o you thiuk Dhobis will go with you? — Yes. ' I hav^ consulted them. 
There are several Dhobi members in our association. 

* * * * * 

54. In your memorandum you say that you are in favour of having edu- 
cational qualification for the franchise. What qualifiction would you 
prescribe? — We have stated that only a man who can sign his name should 
be a voter. 


55. Pandit PLirday NatJi Kunzru : You were asked certain questions about 
the education of depressed classes? — Yes. 

56. Sir Sunder Singh Majithia read out a passage from the Government 
report which I will not read out again. But may I ask what you think of 
one particular sentence in that passage? Increase in enrolment in the 
special schools in 5 years has been 57 per cent, whereas in the mixed schools 
it has been nearly 275 per eent.^^? — I have said that I would not agree with 
that. 

57. Do you question that fact.^ — ^Yes. 

58. What is the basis of your objection? — ^The thing is this. In 1917-18 
there were 125 schools for depressed classes. 

'59, The question is not aho^it the number of depressed class schools, but 
"about the number of boys who w'ere admitted to' the other schools. The local 
'Government says that the increase in mixed schools has been about 5 times 
as much as in depressed class schools. You think that this statement 

is wrong? — I do say it is wrong. 

60. You have not the least information in your possession to disprove this 
statement? — I could say from my experience that in a mixed school in 
Allahabad there were only one or two boys. That is my experience in some 
other schools also. 

61. From your experience of half-a-dozen schools you are prepared to 
question the statement of the local Government relating to the whole pro- 
vince.^ — I believe in the other districts too, the same is the case. 

62. You think that the local Government is deliberately cooking up 
figures in the interest of the higher classes and to the prejudice of the 
depressed classes? — The thing is this: when the report was prepared the 
materials therefor were taken only from the higher castes. 

63. You say this is wrong because these figures were taken by gentlemen 
(Of the higher classes? — ^Yes. 

64. You say ail the facts given in the Education Report are totally 

jvrong? — I do not say that much. r 

The Hon^lle Mary Pichford : May I be allowed to read a succeeding para- 
graph from that report? It says: ^'Teachers available for work in special 
schools are distinctly inferior to those that are available for mixed schools. 
The field for recruiting teachers of the depressed class schools is very restricted 
and it is difficult to find competent teachers belonging to other castes who are 
willing to serve in the specijjil schools. The standard of educational efficiency 
in these schools is thus materially inferior to that of mixed schools.’^ I think 
we may very well judge from that why a depressed' class parent who is keen 
ahojit the education of hfs boy desires to send him to the mixed school rather 
than to the special school. That accounts for the difference in figures to which 
Mr. Kunzru has drawn attention. 

65. Pandit Sirday Nath ^unzru : In this very report jit is stated that 

the figures with regard to education in depressed class schools should be taken 
with some degree of caution as no exact'' definition of the term depressed 
class is possible. Do you accept that? — No, • 
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66. You question ev^i’y statement made by tbe local Government? — Yes. 

67. We have* had it in evidence given by deputy collectors and dbllectors 
that they have experienced no difficulty in the admission of Chamar boys into 
schools ? — Yes, 


68. Do you accept that? — There are difficulties, I feel it myself. I am 
a Chamar. I do not therefore accept their evidence. 

69. It has also been stated that difficulty is experienced in the admission 
of Bhangi and Dom boys and that it is the presence of these boys that 
accounts for the unwillingness of higher class teachers to go and serve in the 
special depressed class schools and not the presence of Chamar boys who 
constitute more than half the proportion of the population which you would 
regard as depressed classes. — Yes, but I have got to say that their un- 
willingness is also due to the presence of Chamar and other untouchable boys 
in the schools. 


70. Will the Chamar boys be willing to associate with Bhangi boys? — I 
have no objection to that. 


71. I am speaking of the community as a whole? — ^They will hare no 
objection. 

72. It is contrary to facts altogether. You said, with regard to the ordi- 
nary schools, that the authorities concerned do no admit, or show unwilling- 
ness to admit, boys of depressed classes? — ^Yes. 

73. Here again I can only quote a paragraph from the Report of the 
Director of Public Instruction for the yea? ending 31st March 1930. The 
following passage occurs therein: — The tendency is still for an increase of 
depressed class children in the ordinary schools. The prejudice against asso- 
ciation with the depressed classes has broken down so much that the boys 
of high castes attend depressed class schools where such have reasonab^ 
good teachers. Do you accept that statement, Mr. Prasad? — ^In Allahabau,. 
Lucknow and Oa-wnpore I have seen several depressed class schools^ which 
are not attended by high caste boys. 

74. Do you accept the statement I read out or not? — ^It may be so in 


some places. 

75. May I draw your attention to another passage in the same report: 

Jalaun employs a Basore (sweeper) who, being an untouchable, is said not 

to be liked by the other communities of the depressed classes.'’ Do you 
accept that or not? — It is an exceptional case. 

76. This is the report for the year ending the 31st March 1931, the latest 

-report. You pointed out in reply to a question put by Sir Sunder Singh 
Majithia that not merely the existence but the increase in the number ox 
the depressed class schools shows that howsoever ^ much the admission ox 
depressed class boys into other schools might have increased, there is a real 
necessity for such schools. Bi this report for the year 1930-31, the Director 
of Public Instruction writes : It is notable that while the number ot the 

depressed class special schools is decreasing the number of children of this 
class in ordinary schools is increasing ”. Do you accept that. Whatever 
I have got to say is from personal experience. I have told you distinctly 
that in Allahabad there are several schools, but in the ordinary schools you 
find only one or two depressed class boys from -^at district. I am inclined to 
say that it may be like that in the other districts also. 

77. Prom your own ‘experience of a few schools you are generalising and 
making assertions with regard to the whole proviS.ee? (No answer.) ^ 

78. You have given a list of the untouchable classes. May I take it then 
that you are not using untouchability in the sense in which it was iised by 
Dr. Ambedkar.in his note published at the end of the discussions of the 
Minorities Bub-Committee of Round Table Conference?— I do not know- 


what that note was. 
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79. You regard those classes as unto-achable, water touched by whom will 

not be l^ken by the high castes? — ^Yes. * 

80. And it is on that that this list is based? — ^Yes. 
****♦# 


Memorandum submitted by the ANGLO JNDIAN AND DOMICILED 
EUROPEAN ASSOCIATION, United Provinces. 

I.—PBOVINCIAL LEGISLATURES. 

1. Extension oe the Feanohise. 

(a) I would suggest extension by reducing the figures for the existing 
rent and revenue qualifications for rural areas from Rs. 25 to Rs. 7-8 
and Rs. 15 respectively. This course could also be adopted in urban 
areas by reducing the minimum annual rental qualification from Rs. 36 
to Rs, 24. I would also give all civil and military Government pensioners 
a vote, however small the pension may be. I would also recommend a 
literary qualification for both areas. The upper primary certificate or some 
such standard could he fixed. I would give the Anglo-Indian and European 
communities adult franchise as their numbers are small and they are 
almost all literate. 

(b) I do not think such an electorate would be capable of casting an 
intelligent direct vote. They would he largely influenced by the more 
intelligent and wealthier people. 

(c) No, it would ^he a difficult matter. 

(d) The group system would he the only solution. 

Yes the group system would be feasible and advantageous. Group 
electors should vote in separate constituencies. 

(a) No. 

(h) No. I would apply the group system to even a restricted electorate 
as likely to secure better results. 

(i) Ten to fifteen. I would entrust the work to the Revenue officers 
and co-opted people. 

(;) I would not require any higher qualification for persons to be selected 
by groups. 


2. Feanohise qualieioations. 

(а) Yes, the measures would be the lowering of qualification in rural 
areas. 

(d) Yes I would favour the introduction qf a qualification based on 
education as suggested above. 

(б) Yes. 

3. Women’s stjefeage. 

(a) I would accept the proposals of the Statutory Commission to go 
further and give every woman over 21 a vote. 

f 

4. fDEPEESSED CLASSES. 

I iiot think the depressed classes would secure adequate * representa- 
tion except by separate electorates. 

5, RbPEBSBNTATION op LABOtJE. 

r » 

Labour would be sufficiently represented with the widening of the basis 
df suffrage. 
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5-A. Special interests. * • * 

Recognized bodies should have the right to send representative as the 
result of a general meeting. 

II.— THE FEDERAL LEGISLATURE. 

Allotment op seats. 

The Anglo-Indian community should be allowed to send one in the 
Upper Chamber and two representatives in the Lower Chamber by election 
from among their members on the Provincial Legislatures. 


Mr, *0. M, CHIENE, Representing the Angio^lsidlian Association^ 

U. P., Allahabad, 

1. The Chairman: Could you tell us what the number of the Anglo-Indian 
Community in the United Provinces is? — ^Abont 16,000. 

2, And I suppose, as elsewhere, they are largely employed in Govern- 
ment offices, in the Railways and so on? — Quite so, Your Lordship. 

8. I think you have not got any representation in the Legislature to-day? 
— ^Yes, we have one nominated member. • 

4. And what is it that you ask for so far as the new Legislature is con- 
cerned? — At least three seats. • 

5. In 'a Legislature of 250? — Yes, in a Legislature of 250. 

6. Apart from that, you regard yourselves as a distinct community fr»»^ 
the European? — Quite distinct, Your Lordship. 

«»«««« 

7. Bir Ernest Bennett : What special grievances has your community got 
which could be remedied by legislation? Are there any grievances or dis- 
abilities of which you complain? — ^Yes, we have. One is that we are always 
considered as non-Indians. When the qnestion of Indianisation comes in, we 
are kept out, whereas we claim that we should come under Indianisation as 
Indians. 

8. It can be remedied by laws? — ^It can be remedied by law or rules. 

****** 

9. The Chairman: You want an elected seat, not a nominated one?— Yes. 
We want three elected seats. 

10. What form of election? — Direct voting. 

11. That means separate elections? — ^Yes, separate elections. 

12. Mr. Besanges : Is that election to be done by post?— I think it cau 
be done satisfactorily by post. 

13. Is there any election by post in any constituency in this province? — 
Yes, for the university constituency. 

14. Does it work satisfactorily? — ^Yes. t 

15. What is the number of voters in the University constituency? 

Bai Bajeshwar Bali: It is not very much. • 

{The Witness): It would work satisfactorily for the Anglo-Indians bekuse 
they are ah educated and literate, and they could be relied upon to vote 
by post. ^ 

16. Mrs. Suhlarayan : Is it not a fact that the Anglo-Indians object to 
being classed as Indians? — No, no. 
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17. I tHou^lit tiie Anglo-Indians demanded a special grade of pay and 
scholaj^hips and grants for schools?— In certain instances* they wanted it 
because they require it to keep up the institutions, not because they are 
non-Indians, It is to keep up these institutions that we require a, higher 
rate of scholarships and grants. 

18. Do not Anglo-Indians demand a higher grade of pay?— They do 
demand a higher grade of pay because it has been so for years. They do not 
demand it because they are Anglo-Indians as such. 


.Memorandum submitted by Mr. S. R. SHARMA. 

i.— PEOVINCIAL LEaiSLATTO-ES. 

1. Extension or ebanohise. 

(a) The existing franchise can be extended to ten per cent, of the popula- 
tion by (i) making the property qualification very low and {ii) lowering the 
standard of education test, c.p., 4th class standard may he a qualification. 

(b) 1 am quite sure that such an electorate will be quite capable of cast- 
ing an intelligent rote. 

(c) I think such an electorate would be ^^administratively manageable 
for the preparation, maintenance and revision of the electoral rolls and for 
recording and counting ’’ IJfetired Government servants, teachers, law- 
yers and respectable pex’sons should be employed. 

(d) (b) and (c) ^over this. 

(e) The enlargement of the present electoral roE is d^bable. 

JQjore are difficulties no doubt in preparing an electoral roll. But they are 
not insurmountable. The patwari (village record-keeper) should keep a 
register of each village containing the names of those who have a right to 
vote. Ihe electoral roll may be revised after a period to be settled by a 
ijonmiitteo appointed in each District and there should also be a provincial 
committee for the same. And for future every birth should be registered 
so that there may not be any difficulty in ascertaining the age of each 
person when adult suffrage is in vogue. 

(/) There are points for and against indirect election by primary and 
secondary groups. But as one living in a village as a peasant I am afraid 
the introduction of group system partly or wholly will be like the opening of 
Pandora’s box. Under the present circumstances it is absolutely necessary 
for the casting of intelligent vote that the voters should know who they are 
voting for. By group voting it will not be possible. 

Secondly, these elections to legislatures will be spread over a longer 
period. It may take several months to finislf them. 

Thirdly, there are greater chances of corruption in the way of infiuenc- 
ing and bribing primary voters. Poor peasants will be at the" mercy of the 
police and the Zamindar who will try to have group voters of their own 
choice, and woe betide many an elector who does not submit to ihe will of 
the Zamindar, 

Fourthly, it will not develop any sense of responsibility amongst voters. 

Fifthly, it will encourage ui^^scrupulous migratioh from one place to an- 
other to make a particular elector to he chosen. 

Sixthly, the difficulties of putting this system into execution are im- 
mense. If people are grouped in a group of 20 some people of one family 
or one quarter may be grouped with another or if a group of a hundred 
is decided to select an elector '^the same trouble may arise, it may generate 
unnecessary communal or caste bitterness Where none exists. Villages will 
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be divided inio water-tight compartments and their vision, will be* narrowed. 
This system, if introduced, will mean a backward step in the proc&s of 
democracy. Groupings based on caste or community will mean the carry- 
ing of separatism to logical conclusions. Poverty breeds germs of hatred and 
revolutions and instead of applying a soothing balm of direct election the 
group system will make villagers desperate. 

(g) Not being in favour of group election I am much more against the 
group electors being allowed to stand as candidates for such constituencies. 

(h) I stand for adult suffrage and the next best thing will be to lower the 

present qualification for voters rather than the introduction of group system. 
* (i) In view of my ideas this does not arise. 

if) I am quite against group system. I wish every man having no 
.property and with no education should have a right to vote but if that 
is not going to be done and if group system is decided upon I want educa- 
tional qualification to remain. 


2. FbANOHISE QTJALrPICATIONS. 

{a) There is a disparity in the franchise qualifications in these provinces 
in urban and rural areas. I wish a uniform standard to he introduced in 
^both rural and urban areas. 

[h) If unfortunately communal electorates of any type are retained, 
according to my view, each community , — \ exclude castes and sub-castes from 
it — should have a voting strength in propo'rtion to its number and in con- 
sideration of civil services performed by each community. The best course 
to achieve this, I think, will be to lower the franchise^ 

(c) In the absence of adult suffrage the possession of property and educa-^ 
monal qualification will be necessary, • 

{d) Yes. I think the 4th Class standard should be a test of educational 
qualification. 

{e) As I have advocated unrestricted adult franchise, for me this question 
does not arise. But it is very likely that such a widening of the electorate 
will not be thought feasible by some people, and for whom the question of 
retaining the military service qualification will be of considerable practical 
importance. I shall accordingly put down my views about the matter 
briefly. 1 ought to state at the very outset that I consider the principle ot 
considering military service (whether under a conscripted or a Voluntary 
system), as a qualification for enfranchisement, a perfectly sound one. But 
fche recruitment policy followed in India at the present time will make the 
application of this principle in this country particularly invidious. The 
Indian Army is not open without distinction of caste and clan to all Indians 
who are fit to serve the country in a military capacity and are willing to 
undertake the risk of tha! service. If, therefore, military service is made 
a franchise qualification, in the present circumstances 
undeserved disqualification for numerous Indians who are willing but 
allowed to enlist in the army. The enlisted classes already enjoy many 
privileges, both political and economic. To give them an extra privilege is 
not called for at the present moment. And what is more, under certa 
mfluenees, they are already showing 

soioTisness which is deplorable in Tj-aia and 

<n:onp, will to my mind add to the existing poljfical 

harden the process of dividing the Indian nation ^ “ T 

meats with particular political and ^ore d^gero^ 

highlv developed class-consciousness among soldiers is the more aangerou 
Because it makes them forget their duty t^ the State and the Nation as a 
whole In India this danger i^ accentuated tenfold, because here the enlisted 
mteoritv are the only people Wed and trained for war among a disapned 
• and emasculated population. I am, therefore, not in favour of retaining 
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Military ^ervice a qualification for voting. And in concteion I sbouM 
like •to add that in my opinion, the omission of Military ^service as a 
franchise qualification will not inToh’'e any particular unfairness to the 
classes from which the Army is recruited as most of the recruits come from 
well-to-do families whose heads are entitled to vote on property quaiifica^ 
tion. 


3. Women’s suepbage. 

(a) I favour the Franchise Sub-committee report of the Round Table 
Conference suggesting that the age-limit for both men and women should be 
21. X stand for equality for man and woman. There is no objection to 
accepting the Statutory Commission proposal that the wives and widows of 
the men entitled to vote should be enfranchised. Additional educational 
qualifications are also necessary. 

{h) In the event of a system of group representation being established, I 
cannot favour separate groups for women. The groups should have both men 

and woiiieu. 


4. Representation of the bepressed classes. 

In considering the question of the reinesentation of depressed classes it is 
absolutely necessary to know who the depressed class people are. Even the 
Government census report is vagije and it is very difficult to draw a line 
of demarkation between the depressed class and high caste^ people. The 
reform movement coupled with national consciousness has practically removed 
the so-cahed difiorences. I think untouchability does not exist in thf res.1 
sense in Northern India. Even in the South it is fast.yami^hing. In villages** 

• a youn g Brahman will have to address ah oldswee^f as ^and father. 

“" Again, if property and educational qualifications are going to be the 
basis of franchise, the depressed classes will suffer most and if separate 
electorates are going to be made for them, the seeds of dissension will be 
sown amongst the Hindus. The process of disintegration will set in and that 
will lead -^o min. There are depressed classes also among the Muhammadans, 
such as Muhammadan Mehtars, Fakirs and Bhatiaras. If the depressed 
classes among the Muhammadans are not to have separate electorates why 
should separate electorates be formed for Hindu depressed classes? 

/ There is no harm, for the present, to have their adequate share of repre- 
'sentation by reserving:_certain_seats_Jor them. But this should be done 
through jbmt electorates . 

5, Representation oe labour. 

I have seen the conditions of labour at Cawnpoye and Firossabad only. At 
Firozabad the conditions are very bad. Not being a specialist on labour 
problems I would suggest that they be represented through the Trade Unions. 

11.— THE FEDERAL LEGISLATURE. 

6. (a) I agree with the Federal Structure Committee in suggesting that 
“ the representatives of British Indian Provinces in the upper chamber 
should be elected by the Provincial Legislatures by a single transferable 
vote.’' ^ 

As regards the franchise f<5r the lower chamber of the Federal Legislature, . 
I think^ the standard of franchise should b^ a little higher than that for 
provincial legislatures. On the analogy of the popular legislatures of other- 
oqunjbries, the strength of the lower house should be consideral^y increased. 

I ihellower house should consist of at least 400 members in order to make it 
popular. To achieve this object the territorial areas ought to be 
fed&ed a^d the present property qualification should also be lowered. The 
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election to the Lower iChamber of the Federal Legislature should be By 
direct vote because the lower chamber will be like the House Commons 
and a candidate to the popular legislature should come in direct contact 
with the voters of his constituency. There will be about half a million in- 
habitants on an average in each constituency. 

7. Representation of women, labour and depressed classes. 

i make no difference between man and woman so far as elections are con- 
cerned. There is no harm, rather I shall welcome women if thej^ are elected 
'to legislatures. Nomination is not desirable. 

8. General. 

I regard the idea of creating a second chamber in the United Provinces as 
taking away with one hand what the other gives. Apart from its being 
highly unpopular, it will tend to foster a sort of class war between the 
Zamindars and the peasants. 


Mr. S. R. SHARMA. 


1. The Chairman: Unfortunately your memorandum has not been 
“deceived in time for circulation. — I had ,very little time to prepare it. I 

prepared it in six hours. 

2. Could you make a very brief statement to the Committee of the points 
which you think are important? — I may read my intfoduction. 

3. The only difficulty with regard to the introduction is that we are not, ^ 
, as a Committee, authorised to deal with the communal question. It 

.side o6r province. — I know that. 


4. Otherwise, would you make any statement which you wish to make?— ' 
1 think it is better to put questions to me. 

5. Major Milner: What is your view of the franchise which should be 

adopted? * ***** I personally believe that 

adult suffrage is practicable. It all depends on the way in wMch it is 
tackled. I think I have got reasons to support the contention that adult 
suffrage is practicable. There are some difficulties, no doubt. Failing adult 
suffrage, the property qualification ought to be lowered. 

6. On the question of practicability, have you gone in detail into the 
question of the number of officers that may be required P—Yes, I have gone 


through that. 

7. Have you gone into the question of the number of officers availabw^ to 
draw up the electoral rolls*and to conduct the elections?— I know something 
about England and other countries also. 

8. I am not asking about that. Can you teU us how many officers are 
avaiiable to act as presiding officers in any district in the United Provinces. 
-^For each office you will have two officers and 4 clerks. That will suffice. 
Police and other arrangements can be made. 

9 Yon were in the Mainpuri district. Bo you know W many officers 
there are competent ^nd available to work presiding officers ?— I <^o not 
kink officers alone are fit to preside. I shall iake people like lawyers and 


uther persons who are willing. 

10. What class of people, in your opinion, would he acceptable to the 
. candidates, £Uid voters?— I think people who have got some position m 
"^villages, honorary magistrates, merchants, 0tc. 
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11. A^sstlmmg, •for whatever reasons, adult suffrage* is not practicable, 

I understfyid you .to say that you desire an extension of the'Mirect ^lUaii 
fieaticTn. To what extent would you extend it? — I would extend it to 
per cent. 

12. Would you extend the direct franchise to the fullest possible extent 
that is administratively possible? — I would extend it to the wage-earnn 
the labourer and other people in the villages. 

13. To what labourers in the village would you give the franchise? — A 
labourer getting Bs. 5 a month and above. 

14. Could that be ascertained quite easily? — It can be ascertained 
because in the villages the average wages are from Bs. 5 to Rs. 8 Xf 
labourer gets more than Bs. 10. 

15. A suggestion has been made by the Liberal Association that wage-' 
earners who would include the people earning Bs. 5 and over, if the> 
desire to he registered as voters, should make an application giving parti 
culars of what they are earning, and the local revenue officers could cheel 
the statement with the employer. Do you think it would be feasible and 
practicable.^ — Yes, quite feasible. 

16. What other qualifications would you suggest for the franchise? — ■ 
Educational qualification. 

17. What would you prescribe as the test? — ^What you call the fourth 
class standard. That all depends on the percentage of the population yoti 
want t> enfranchise. If you wanffc to enfranchise 25 per cent., you should 
have the foiu'th class standard, or middle school standard. 

18. What standard in your opinion would indicate that a man or woman* 
is literate in the general sense of the term? — ^The word * literate ’ is verjf 

^vague. Even the second class standard would im^oate Mteracy. 

> Second class standard would be sufficient? — ^Yes, it will enable one* 
to read letters and newspapers. 

20. The Ghair'rmn: You are very much against' the group system?— 
Certainly. I think it is a Pandora’s box; already there is so much economic* 
trouble owing to poverty. 

21. Will you tell us why you are opposed to the group system? — In the* 
villages we have not got so much of education and the people are so back- 
ward economically and socially that it will be very difficult for the voters 
and poor people to know whom they are voting for. 

22. Would the women come out to vote in the villages? — If arrangements 
ate not made for them the group system would be a complete farce, so fa} 
as practicability is concerned. 

23. You have not experimented with it? — If you will all come to villages 

I can show you. ^ 

24. The local Government have experimented and they say it is quite 
practicable? — ^Without imputing any motives,. I will say that if any District 
Officer goes they will come forward. , 

25. There is a wide difference of opinion as to the number of the depressed 
classes that would or would not get votes on the bases of enfranchisement 
that have been proposed and ^hether they^ would get enfranchisement in 
the legislatures. Will you give us your opinion? — ^I don’t understand clearly 
what depressed classes ” m&ns. Economically they are backward and if 
enfranchisement is based on'"* property qualification it will be difficult for 
them to get votes, although they have got tenants and they have got fields- 
for cultivation. 

26. Mojjor Milner : What is your personal attitude towards ^he depressed^ 

classes? — ^I regard them as my equals. ^ 

Are there many Brahmans who have your point of view? — Ce^tainI 3 ^» 
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28. In the matter of representation of labour organised* in factories,- 
workshops and s<rTOLj how, in yonr opinion, should those people be repfesent- 
eel? — Through trade unions, otherwise it would be very difficult; the employer 
may come in. 

29. Khan Bahadur Aziz-ul-Kuqiie : Will you kindly tell me if under the 
present qualifications a large number of cultivating tenants are voters.? — 
There are many, no doubt. 

30. Supposing it is our desire to enfranchise a large section of cultivating 
tenants and ryots, what minimum rental qualification would you fix ? — 

Rs. 2o or even Rs. 20, because that would include also the depressed class^ 
people. 

31. Are you aware that at present the qualification is Rs. 25 and it 
enfranchises 1 per cent.? — ^Yes. 

32. Major Milner : You are yourself a cultivating tenant? — Yes. 

33. Sir Sander Singh Majithia : I see you are not in favour of a second 
chamber? — No. 

* ***** 

34. Dr. Nehru : Would you have any objection to the group system being, 
applied to such elements as the rural population who do not get the franchise 
in the direct system.? — I will not have the group system in any form. I 
regard it as poison. 

35. Mr. Darwin : When you talked of gro«ip elections, who did you think 

would hold these elections, the patwari, kanungo or who ?— Anybody, the 
higher the man the better. ^ 

36. If the group system was applied to the depressed classes only that 
would mean that the representative must ipso facto be a member of the 
depressed classes. Would you think that less objectionable? — More objectiSh- 
abie; if the group system is going to be applied it must be applied aU round. 

37. It would give the depressed classes more voters? — That could be done 
in other ways; most of them are cultivators and wage earners; you cau 
reduce the qualification to Rs. 2 or Rs. 8. 

38. Who will find out what their wages are?— The patwari knows the ins- 
and outs of the villagers ; he knows their secret things. 

39. Would you trust a patwari to give a correct retrirn of the wages? — 
Where there is no way out of it, we shall have to depend on the patwari. 

40. Mr. Desanges : Did you do any war service or any recruiting during 
the war? — No. 

41. Why are you against the enfranchisement of the military people? — 

I have studied the military policy of the Government of India from 1857 
down to the present tiine^ Formerly people wei’e recruited from the- 
United Provinces ; now the recruiting is confined to certain sections in 
the Punjab and certain districts. I know so many regiments that have been 
disbanded. 

42. That may be the fault of the Government. Why do you wish to deny 

the individual a vote? — I have said it in my memorandum that I do not deny 
it on principle. ^ 

43. Would you extexid that to the Auxiliary |ind Territorial Forces?— -On 
principle, but not for a*ny particular case at present. 

44. Dr. Malamya : Have you really considered what yon call the Panchayat 
system? — ^Yes, I understand it. 

45. Will you agree to that as an additional method to direct franchise 
in place of the* group system?— That will he important. I agree to it. 

46. Do you know that in a large number of villages the panchayat system ’ 
had io be disbanded because it grew unworkable owing to village mternah 
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jealousies? — shall give my own experience. It is .due to ohiciai pressure. 
In selecting the headman the officers would like to have-^heir own candi- 
date at the head of the Panchayat. 

47. You think that if the village headman is not chosen as President 
of the Panchayat and it is left to the village people to elect one of their own 
men the system could work? — Yes. 

48. Baja Jagannath Bahhsh Singh: 3)o yon think the patwari will have 
the npperhand in the villages in the formation of the groups? — ^Yes. 

49. Are you aware of the fact that the patwari has got the reputation 
for dishonesty in these provinces? — ^Yes. 


Memorandum submitted by Khan Bahadur MASUDUL HASAN, 
Bar.^'at-'Law, Judicial Minister, Rampur State. 


1. (a) By reducing the present property qualifications, say by 25 per 
cent., the existing franchise can be extended. 

(b) The enlarged electorate would cast its votes as intelligently as the 
present one does. There will he no appreciable difference in its working. 

(c) The enlarged electorate Vould not be unmanageable, but it would 
certainly require more labour for the preparation, maintenance and revision 
of the electoral rollp and for recording the votes. 

(d) mi 

^ m(^) Certainly it would be both practicable and desirable to eniargO the 
•electorate by reducing the property qualification and adopting literacy 
as a further, qualification. 

(/) The group system as suggested, if adopted, would do away with the 
principle of one man, one vote and therefore it would be the negation 
of the very principle of adult suffrage which is the ultimate goal of the 
committee. But if groups of various interests are created for the primary 
selection of delegates to the electoral college suggested by me then they 
may prove useful. 

(g) The question does not arise in view of my answer to (/) and II (b). 

(h) It would be feasible and advantageous if electoral college system is 
adopted. 

(i) The groups should be fixed by the Government after taking into 
consideration the number of voters belonging to different interests and the 
number of seats allotted to them in the legislature. 

(j) They must possess some educational qualifications along with the 
property qualification which should be higher than that fixed for the primary 
voters. 

2. (a) There is no marked disparity. 

(b) I am in agreement with this suggestion but do not agree with the 
method suggested by the quer^tion. In my opinion to fix the proportion of 
voters for various commun4.ties is only advantageous if joint electorates 
whether with or without^ reservation of seats are maintained, but ias 
the minorities are not in favour of either of the two expedients, therefore 
to fix an arbitrary proportion of voters is not at all desirable. But 
with a view to enlarge the franchise and at the same time to secure 
adequate^ and genuine represeij^tation of all the communitie* and interests 
4t is desirable that members to the provincial council be elected by means 

electoral collejges in the following manner: — 
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That the v<54»*s of the various conamunities should elect separately 
their delegates to the electoral college of the constituency in proportion 

to the number of seats allowed to them in the legislature. Having thus 

constituted the electoral college it should be left to it to elect the members 
of the council by means of a single non-transferable vote as is the case- 
in the election of the town areas in the United Provinces. 

The advantage of this system is that in the electoral college the dele- 
gates of one community may vote for and with the delegates of the 
other community if they so desire, and if there is a lack of mutual 
confidence and trust the delegates of the various communities by polling 
their votes separately may elect the representatives of their own choice. 
In this way a minority can always safeguard its representation without 
in any way being swamped by the majority. But special care should be 
taken in fixing the total number of the delegates of the electoral college 
and those allotted to the various communities, also the number of the 
members to be elected by the college. This system in my opinion is best 
suited to the transitory period because it affords an opportunity of mutual 
co-operation and at the same time provides means to protect the special 
interests, and certainly demolishes the existing watertight compartments. 

(c) The property qualification is not necessarily a suitable test of fitness. 
But property qualification coupled with educational qualification is a surer 
basis. 

• 

(d) I certainly suggest education as an independent qualification for 

franchise purposes. Any one who can intelligently read and write his own 
language should be a fit person to be a voter. • 

(e) When the property qualification is lowered, then it would not be 
necessary to have military service as a qualification, as military men wbifid'^ 
be eligible under the ordinary qualification. But if military qualification- 
is to he retained then it should be extended to the Auxiliary and Territorial 

^ Forces as well. 

3. (a) Age limit, education and property qualifications should be the 
same for a male and a femme sole. In case of a married woman, if her 
husband is possessed of more than double the minimum property qualifi- 
cation, then the wife .should have a vote if she be otherwise unqualified.. 
Ill case of plurality of wives only one wife who happens to be the senior- 
most shall be entitled to vote. Only thus we shall be able to reduce to 
some extent the existing disparity between the proportionate strength of 
the male and the female. 

(5) A proportion of women delegates should he fixed in the proposed 
electoral college to ensure their proportionate representation. 

( c) In case women are nolf elected to the council in proportion of their 
noting strength then they may he co-opted up to that strength. 

4. All Adi-Hindu races, aborigines and untouchables should be included 
among the depressed classes. 

In my above suggested electoral college scheme their representation 
will be sufficiently protected. 

5. I am not in favoqr of special representarmn of any sort for labour, 
because labour can secure its adequate representation through the genera! 
constituencies, if it is sufficiently strong in a certain area. 

(a) I am in favour of the retention of special representation of Uni- 
versities and Enropeans in both the Houses, and that of the landholders 
in the Upper House only. ^ 

The existing method of election may he allowed to stand for Universities, 

« Europeans and landholders. 
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II.— THE FEDERAL LEGISLATURET" 

6. In my opinion for a big country like India the members suggested 
‘by the Federal Structure Committee for both the Federal Legislatures are 
■too small in number. It should at least be 400 for the Lower House and 
200 for the XJi^per House excluding the Indian States representatiTes 
which should be over and above this strength as may be agreed upon. 

(a) In my opinion a single transferable vote system is ideal but it would 
not be suitable to the condition of the Indian Legislatures composed as 
they are of various interests and groups, communal and otherwise. In 
-the single transferable vote system the groups may not be able to secure 
the desired result, as they would not be sure of returning a fixed number 
,of the representatives allowed to them while they would be sure of electing 
.a fixed number of members of tbeir own choice if they are allowed to 
vote according to the mmulaiive system of votmg (i.e., that system by 
which every voter is entitled to give as many votes as there are repre- 
sentatives to be elected; the elector may in this case give all his votes 
to one candidate or to more candidates) or according to the single non- 
transferable system of voting (i.e,, where one man is entitled to give only 
■ one vote and that to one candidate only and no more). 

Tn both the above systems the members of minority interests can elect 
representatives of their own ^hoice by polling their votes together and 
thus can secui'e representation for their fixed number of seats. In the 
present condition of the country with no defined party-system-working of 
elections on the siftgle transferable voting system as it requires nice arith** 
metical calculations would not be of any great advantage. 

^ • (5) Both the property and the educational qualifications should be higher 
for the membership of the Federal Legislatures, but for the voter it should 
be the same as for the provincial council. It is difficult at present to give 
details for want of time. 

(c) For the reasons given in para. II (b) I would advocate the establish- 
ment of electoral college for the Lower House of the Federal Legislature. 

In case this system is put into practice no difficulty about the enormous 
size of the constituency would arise. 

7. ^ Same principle should be applied in the Federal Legislature as in the 
Provincial Legislature for the representation of women and other interests 
and that has been suggested above already. 

8. Along with other members of the Muslim group I have already ex- 

pressed my views in favour of the establishment of a second Chamber in 
these provinces in the Muslim memorandum presented to the Simon Com- 
mission. • 

^ . Landlords and taluqdars should not be allowed any special representation 
in the Lower House but it should be reserved for them in the Upper House, 
because if a landlord or a taluqdar is popular enough in his constituency 
there^ is no reason why he should not get himself elected fi’om the general 
Kionstituency. 


Khan Bahadur MASUDUL HASAN, Bar.-at-Law, Judicial 
Minister, Rampur State, U. P. 


1. The Chairman : Will yoft give the Committee a little* more complete 
j^lanation of your Electoral College methoflP That is the central point of 
.yisur,, memorandum. It is under II (6). You say ‘ the voters of the various 
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coinmiuiities s | ^i ] ]cl el^ct sepai'ately their delegates to the electoral college of 
the constituency in proportion to the number of seats allowed to th^ in,the 
legislature ^ Would you explain what exactly you mean? It is a novel 
proposal which has not been before us before? — My idea of suggesting an 
Electoral College is that we should form groups of various interests such as 
l\Iusahiians, (le]}resscd classes, women or other commercial interests that may 
be found in certa-in localities. Those x^rimary voters should elect delegates to 
the Electoral College in proportion to the number of seats allotted to them in 
the legislature and having thus constituted the Electoral College the members 
of the College then should elect representatives to the Council by means of 
cumulative voting or single non-transferable voting. 

2. You mean that the electors should be grouped separately? — ^According 
to the interests that should be grouped separately. ® 

3. They will elect to the electoral college — ^Yes. 

4. The Electoral College would then form a single unit voting by propor- 
tional representation? — Yes. 

* * * * * # 

5. Sir Muhammad Yakub : Can you tell us something about the sysl^m 
which was introduced by the Village Panchayat Act as regards the working 
of the single non-transferable vote.^ — ^Yon mean in the Town areas. The 
election is based on the principle of single non-transferable vote. There is a 
multiple member constituency of aU these urban areas and Muslims and 
Hindus or any other community have a vot% jointly, but every voter has got 
one vote and can only vote for one candidate. It has also been provided that 
the minorities are entitled to a minimum which is fixedly rules. The result 
is that minority rex^resentation can always be had by means either of mixed 
voting, that is, one community voting for the other or if there is no sufficient 
mutual trust and confidence among the communities, the minorities can al#a^ 
poll their votes together and can elect men of their own choice. 

6. Is this system working amicably in the United Provinces? — ^I know 
perfectly well about Pohiikhand. I have not heard of any grievance, 

7. What is the difference between your Electoral College and the group 
system which is proposed? — The group system proposed in the questionnaire 
does not suggest separate groups of various interests. In the group system 
which IS suggested by the questionnaire the minority can easily be swamped 
by the majority in the group itself. A group might contain members oi 
various communities, as for instance depressed classes or Muslims and if the 
other interests have got a majority it is quite possible that they may not be 
able to influence the election of the electors. 

8. Do you think that the Electoral (Colleges which you have proposed 
would create sufficient interest among the mass of the electors to join them?^ 
Most certainly. Why not?* If the people are interested in the working of 
the constitution it makes no difference whether you have the direct system 
or the indirect system as long as they select men of their own choice to 
represent them in the Electoral College. They will certainly be interested. 

9. What proportion of the population should, in your opinion, be en- 
franchised . in order to work responsible government ? — The ideal is adnlt 
suffrage, but probably it is iinwc-rkable in Ifidia at present. Therefore, I 
vould suggest that by •lowering lire property or%incbme qualification and also 
by adding the educational qualification at least yc^ can enfranchise something 
like 10 per cent, to 20 per cent. 

10. What percentage, in your opinion, would be practicable to enfrafi- 

chise? — 25 per cent, would be all right. At present it is absolutely ridiculous 
to have o per-cent. « 

11. You have got some experience of the elections and yon have ako worked 
in election cases. Can you tell me if it is necessary, in your opinion, that 
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every elector should be identified as is dune in the rnued Pmvinces council 
elections? — You Save to niamtain some sort of system of ideufflcation. If that 
is not done then that might lead to all sorts of corruptions, personations 
and so on. 

12. Don’t you think that the agents of candidates or the Faiwari or the 
Mukhiya who are usually present at the polling booth will immediately find 
out whether a local man has come up? — In the case of the rural areas the 
Patwari is probably the best man to identify. He has gut the \iiiage record 
and from that he can exactly find out the voter ^ but in the case of urban arena 
it will be very difficult to leave it entirely to any unofficial agency. In the 
case of urban areas, I think, candidates must produce men who know these 
voters. 

13. Has there been a large number of cases of false personation in the 
United Provinces ? — 1 did not see very much. In my experience there have 
been a number of cases of personation. Of course, a large number of allega- 
tions were made but they did not prove to be correct. 

14. What about the second chamber in the United Provinces? — think it 
is very desirable, because the second chamber will be a check on hasty legis- 
lation. It will have a moderating influence and it will give representation 
to such interests as Zamindars, Taluqdars, experts and so forth. 

15. It is your opinion that it is better to have a second chamber than 
giving certain emergency powers to the Governor? — I would rather have a 
second chamber. You will be placing the Governor in a mc^t awkward posi- 
tion if you give him too many emergency powers. 

16. What, in your opinion, should be the electorate for the second 

chamber? — ^You can fay down higher qualifications, property, income, literacy 
and also ‘ expert ’ qualifications. . 

57. What about the Federal Assembly? As regards the second chamber 
what electorate would you propose? — The local Councils. 

18. Do you think that the local Councils alone would be a proper and 
safe electorate for the second chamber? — If my Electoral College is a safe 
electorate for the Council, the local Council is certainly so for the Council 
of State. 

19. If your scheme does not succeed? — Then probably direct and separate 
elections would do. 

20. Mr. Butler : How would your Electoral College actually work in a 
village? The Electoral College would be situated in the centre and the 
delegates would travel? — There will not be very many. There will be very few 
delegates. 

21. How many would you have in an Electoral College? — A.n Electoral 
College of lOQ for the whole Division would do. 

22. They will travel to the capital of the Division? — ^They can travel to 
the capital of the Division or they may go and vote at their headquarters, 

23. Headquarters of the district? — ^Yes, a Tehsil, 

24. And the results of the district can go to the Division? — ^Yes. Scru- 
tiny can be made at the headquarters of the division^ 

25. How would they elect ?-^They would elect from each village or a group 
of a number of villages together. 

26. Supposing there are^lOO delegates to a Division, there are approxi- 

mately three million people in the Division. 100 delegates have to be 
divided up amongst 3 million people. How would you get together all those 
villagers? How many will each group elect? — From every group you will 
have to elect several electors. ^ ^ 

: 27. Thpre are 100 delegates to each Divisicgi? — ^You may. have 100 or you 
rffli^have more. That does not matter. 
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28. It wonld be simpler to have one delegate from one •village ? — ^From 

every gronp. will have delegates of every community. • You iwst have 

a multiple member group. f 

29. You will have a delegate from each village? — It depends upon the 
number allotted to every group according to the ratio of the population^ 
weightuge, etc. 

30. Do you think this will cause complications in the village? — ^Not at all. 

31. Sir Sunder Singh Majiihia : You have said in a plural constituency 
you would give one vote to one man. Under the system of cumulative voting 
you would give a large number of votes to one man. Would you kindly ex- 
plain that? — ^You mean the cumulative voting? The result of the cumulative 
voting and single non-transferable voting, is one and the same. 

32. Would you have any objection to that system being applied? — ^When 
the result is ihe same it does not matter. 

33. Khan Bahadur Aziz-ulSugue : In your memorandum in the preli- 
minary remarks* you have said it may be weU to point out that the scheme 
suggested is not without precedent as Lord Morley suggested a somewhat 
similar system in his reforms scheme Do you know why Lord Morley’s 
scheme was aban#o:a^?®»My opinion is that for want of political education, 
the people did not understand the significance of that scheme. 

34. One of the drawbacks of that scheme, so far as the press is concerned, 
was that it was amenable to influence very much? — ^I don’t think so. We 
discussed that scheme in London. As a master of fact, the people in India 
did not understand and opposition was raised. 

* * * * 

35. Mr. Tamhe: Your Electoral Collie is to be a college of all delegates 
of all communities? — ^Yes. 

33. Bat Bajeshwar Bali: May I understand that your idea is that the 
number of members of one community should be according to the proportion 
of that community? — The number of delegates of the various communities 
should be fixed according to the number they are allowed in the legislature. 

37. Not according to the population? — ^No. You have to fix the number. 
Take for instance the depressed classes. You have to fix the number of the 
depressed classes in the Electoral College according to the number of seats 
and weightage that they are given in the legislature. 

38. Baja Jagannath Bahhsh Singh: In the near future it is more likely 
than not that there will be particularly strong attacks made against the 
interests of the Zamindars? — ^It depends upon the attitude of the Zamindars 
themselves. If they are sympathetic towards their tenants probably there 
will be no attacks and if they keep themselves aloof and look to their sole 
interest, they wiU be attacked. 

39. Do you not think there will be such men who are likely to create 
division between the tenants and the Zamindars? It is those men who will 
make such attacks. — ^You mean professional agitators? They may. But if 
a Zamindar has got a sound footing and has got influence in his villages, 
these attacks will have no force. 

40. In the Council? — They will have no force, because the Zamindars will 
be there in as strong numbers as they are now.% 

41. You don’t thinly that it is necessary tc? have some men of special 
experience in the Lower House also? — ^They may^come through the general 
•electorate. I have said they should have fixed some seats in the Upper Sbuse*^ 

42. Will that be possible? — ^Most certainly. 
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Khan JSahailur Hafiz Hidaijat Husain : Yon ^ ^'e rfcoiiimending in 
your st-ateinent *the keeping up of special representatu'n rnivcrsitie- r 

—Yes. X 

44. Don’t you think that the graclnates, professors and teachers conio 
through the general constituency? Still you recommend special representa- 
tion for them? — Yes. 

45. Taking the same analogy won’t you recommend the same thing for 
the Eamindars as you are recommending for the Universities? — I am recom- 
mending in the case of the Universities because the Universities may be able 
to return men of special learning and knowledge, as experts on the question 
of education to the legislature. I don’t see any reason why in the Lower 
Chamber Zamindars should have special representation when they are given 
special representation in the Upper Chamber. 

46. Will you, tell me from which constituency Dr. Ziauddin was re^i|rned? 
— I suppose the general constituency. 

47. Is he supposed to be an educational expert? — Yes. Because he could 
not get elected from the University probably he was compelled to come 
to the general constituency. 

48. And I understand there is no barrier for these educationists? — 
Kothing whatsoever, and there should be none. 

49. In the same way as you are recommending in the case of the Univer- 
sities won’t you recommend in the case of the Zamindars? — The case of the 
Universities is peculiar and it i§ not so of the Zamindars. 

50. Would your Electoral College be applicable to a group of villages, a 
Pargana or a Tehsil? — It depends on the local conditions. 

51. Would it mean that there will be two elections, one for the Electoral 
College and one for the secondaries?— That' I ' 

^direct election. In my opinion direct election is not quite suitable to a 
country like India where there are so many divergent interests. 

52. Election by the secondaries alone would be direct? — ^By the seoondati4» 
will be direct and by the primaries it will be indirect. 


Memorandum submitted by the UNITED PROVINCES CHAMBER 

OF COMMERCE 

I.— PROVINCIAL LEGISLATURES. 

1. Extension oe the Franchise. 

The Chamber is in agreement with the Franchise Sub-Committee of the 
Round Table Conference that adult suffrage should he the ultimate goal 
to he attained. Recognising the practical difficulties in the way of reach- 
ing that goal immediately the Chamber would he satisfied With the 
immediate increase of the electorate so as to enfranchise not less than 10 
per, cent, of the population 

(a) The existing franchise for the Provincial Legislature may he ex- 
tended so as to inclnde 10 per cent, of the population in the electoral roll 
by (1) lowering the existing property and payment of tax qualifications, 
(2) introducing literacy or Educational qualification^ and (3) enfranchising 
a much larger number of r'omen as suggested in reply to a later question- 

^ (5) The Chamber thinks that such an electorate will be capable of cast- 
ing an intelligent vote. 

{c) The Chamber does not anticipate any insuperable di^eulties in the 
15 ’ay of such an electorate heifig administratively manageable. 

(d) Does not arise. 
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(c) Further ex^roion of franchise should be considered "in the light of 
experience of ?!ie working of the enlarged electorates as suggested ^boye. 

(/) The Giamber is not in favour of the system of grouping si^gested. 
The practice difficulties in the way of successful working of such a system 
would be almost as great as in the case of the immediate introduction of 
the adult suffrage without the latter’s distinct advantages. Apart from 
administrative difficulties the group system would lead to xinnecessary 
delays and be a great disadvantage to the candidates. On the other hand 
it would have little or no educative value. 

{g) As stated above the Chamber is not in favour of the group system. 
In case, however, it is decided to frame separate constituencies for group 
electors the Chamber would not approve of the proposal that only group 
electors should be qualified to stand as candidates for such constituencies. 

(K) The answer is in the negative. 

(0 & (i) Bo not arise. 

2. Franchise QUAiiiPioATioNS. 

(b) The Chamber is strongly against the retention of separate com- 
munal electorates. Assuming, however, that such electorates are retained, 
the Chamber is in favour of each community being given a voting strength, 
proportionate to its number. This can be effected by fixing the franchise 
qualifications lower in case of one community as compared with those for 
another. • 

(g) In the opinion of the Chamber the possession of property is a 
suitable test for the fitness for the franchise and t^ Chamber considers 
the existing property qualifications suitable in principle. 

(d) As stated in answer to question 1 (a) the Chamber is in favour 
-of introducing a qualification based on education. The chamber vTould 
suggest that persons who have passed the Vernacular Middle or VI standard 
ot the Anglo-vernacular schools should be enfranchised under educa- 
tional qualifications. 

(e) The Chamber is not in favour of retaining the existing military 
service qualifications. 


3 . Woken * s suffrage. 

(a) The Chamber is strongly in favour of a much larger number of 
women being enfranchised than is the case at present. The Chamber agrees 
with the suggestion of the Statutory Commission that the wives and widows 
of men entitled to vote tinder the property qualification should be en- 
franchised. The Chamber is not however in favour of the condition that 
such wives and widows should be over 25 years of age and suggests that 
the age limit for this puiqlbse should be 21 for women as well as for men. 
In case of co-wives, the first wife only should have the right of vote. The 
suggested educational qualification should, of course, he applicable to 
women also. 

(b) If a system of group representation is established, the Chamber 
would not favour sepaiate groups being formed for women. The group 
should contain both men and women. ^ 

4. Representation of the depressed classes. 

The Chamber is in favour of provisions being made in the new con- 
stitution for a better representation of the depressed classes and agrees 
that the method of representation by nomination is not appropriate. The 
Chamber is, liowever, most strongly againsjL-se narate electorates be ing con- 
stituted for the depressed classes. liTnas, however, no objection to an ade- 
quate number of seats being reserved for these classes, to be filled up bj 
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election by th5 general electorates, as the extension^^ the franchise is- 
iiof for* the present, in itself to secure better representation of 

these Masses in the legislatures. 

5. Representation of labour. 

As such widening of the basis of suffrage in general constituencies as 
is immediately practicable is not likely to provide adequate representation 
of labour, the Chamber would favour special representation of labour by 
(u) election hy registered trade unions and, (6) nomination where election 
by recognised trade unions is not practicable. 

5-A. Representation of special interests. 

The Chamber is in favour of retention for the present representation 
of special interests, e.g,^ Universities, Commerce, Landholders, etc,, in the 
legislatures and considers that the existing methods of election thereto are 
satisfactory. In the United Provinces Legislative Council the representa- 
tion of Indian Commerce should be equal to, if not more than, that of 
European Commerce. The numerical strength of the Council will probably 
have to be considerably increased. If the number is raised to 200, the 
representatives of this Chamber should be four. . 

II.— THE FEDERAL LEGISLATURE. 

(a) The Chamber agrees witli the proposal^ of the Federal Structure 
Committee that the representatives of the British Indian Provinces in the 
Upper Chamber sho*ild be elected by the Provincial legislatures by a single 
transferable vote. 

(h) The Franchise qualifications for the Federal Legislature should bo 
Eigher than those for the provincial legislatures. In the case of the former 
the iChamber would raise the qualification so as to enfranchise 5 per cent, 
of the population. ^ 

(c) The Chamber is strongly in favour of direct elections to the 
Chamber of the Federal Legislature. Practical difficulties would no doubt 
be felt but they should not be insuperable. To make the terr^rial con- 
stituencies administratively manageable, the numerical strength of the 
Chamber may, if necessary, be increased beyond the figure suggested 
by the Federal Structure Committee. 


Rai Bahadur Bahu VIKRAMAJIT SINGH^ Representing Ae United 

Provinces Chamber of 

Mr. B.N. CHOPRA. > Commerce. 

1. The ChainncLn : You represent the United Provinces Chamber of Com- 
merce? — ^Yes. , 

2. What is the membership of your chamber? — 117. 

3. European o’r Indian? — It is mostly Indian. 

4. Have you any representative in the Legislative Council?— We have one. 
Elected or nominated ?-#-Elected by the members-of the United Provinces 

Chamber of Commerce. • 

6.*The other day the representatives of the Upper India Chamber of 
Commerce gave evidence to the effect that the representation should bo in the- 
name of the firm and not in the name of any individual. What view is your 
Chamber taking? — ^We have no*difficulty on that point. We a%k the firms to 
^ye the names of their representatives to be entered in the electoral roll and* 
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7. When a firm has to be represented, it gives the name •of an iiidividual 

as its representative? — Yes. | 

8. If the strength of the Council is raised to 200, you want four seats? — ^Yes. 

is to say , if the existing^ number of seats in the council is to be 
doubled, you want your representation increased four times? — We want our 
representation to be increased inasmuch as we represent the commerce of 
the whole province. All important Indian joints stock companies, banks and 
nrms^ have become members of this Chamber. As we represent the Indian 
side in commerce and industry, we say that our representation should be fixed 
at least at 4 if the strength of the Council is to be doubled. As it is, we say 
that our representation is smaller than that of the other chamber. Their 
number is 70 and they have 2 representatives, whereas though our number’' 
IS 117, we have only one representative. 


10. Have you got the figures of capital which the two chambers represent? 
It is very difficult to get them. We have got banks and firms run by Indians. 
W'e have never tried to calculate the amount of capital they have invested. 

^ 11. Do you agree with the principle which has been put forward that it 

is important, in the new legislature, that industry and commerce should have 
expert spokesmen, not very much because their interests are likely to suffer, 
but because it ^ is important to’ have certain experts in a legislature with 
widened franchise. — Certainly. It is essential in the interests of commerce. 


12. Not merely to protect the interests of commerce, but to guide the 
legislature? — Yes. ^Their spokesmen cannot control the vote because they will 
bo in a hopeless minority. 

^ 13. Mr. Miller: You suggest two methods for representation of labour, one 
through the trade unions and the other by nomination? — Yes. 

14. I take it that that is because you feel that, as they are to-day, -^ade 
unions would not be representative of all the various kinds of trade? — Yes, 
that is so. If the trade unions are registered, they can very easily return the 
labour members. Otherwise, I say they should be allowed a seat by means pf 
nomination. 


15. Supposing it is decided to have no nomination, how will you give them 
representation? — Then a special electorate of the labouring classes may ha 
formed and they may be asked to return a member to the Council. 

16. The Government have suggested that special constituencies should be 
formed of adult labourers who have for six months been employed on a pay of 
Es. 15 a rnonth? — I have no objection to that scheme. ] think that will be 
representative and especially in Cawnpore where there are a large number of 
people who work in mills and so on. a constituency can be easily arranged. 
This is only as an alternative to giving representation through registered trade 
unions. 


17. As trade unions are to-day, do you not think it is better to have some 
representation by trade unions and some by nomination? — ^If constituencies 
are formed they will have better representation. This is my personal view. 

18. It w^oiild be preferable, in your opinion? — Yes. 

19. You consider that you should have equal representation with the Upper 

India Chamber of Copimerce, or possibly mc^? — We represent the Indian 
side. ^ 

20. You have mentioned that banks are members of your chamber. Are 
British banks members of your chamber? — No. We had at one time cert^ii^ 
British hanks in our chamber. 

21. If the "Government take the view thaj^ the capital interests represented 
hy the Upper India Chamber ^re more representative than yours, would you 
consider that view as correct? — I think they take railways which are members 
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of their l^hamber^ into consideration. If we leave out the railways altogether, 
you wilfc find that so far as factories and industries are concerned, our 
chamber represents an equal amount of capital. If we had been asked to 
collect statistics we would have done so and proved our contention. 
*»•»*** 

22. Mr, Ta^nhe : Am there Indians as members in the Upper India Cham- 
ber of Commerce .P — There are some- 

23., Is there any conflict of interest between Indian commerce and European 
commerce in this presidency? — Yes. Wherever Indian capital has been invesied 
the management is entirely in the hands of Indians and the same is the case 
-with European capital. 

24. Is there any conflict of interest? — Sometimes there is on broad questions 
of policy. 

25. So far as your province is concerned? — ^I am not, at the moment, able- 
to quote any instance of legislation in this respect. But generally, in outlook 
and on general questions of policy, there is difference- 

26. Have you any objection to a joint electorate of the two chambers? 
— Personally I have none, but I do not know whether it will be ver;^ helpful; 
because, after all, both of them are separate registered bodies. If these are 
combined it will be very dij05cult to canvass for votes. 

27. Major Milner : In answer to Mr, Miller you seemed to say that organ- 
ised labour is not likely to obtain adequate representation on any basis of 
suffrage which is immediately practicable? — ^Yes. 

28. Do you think^that they receive adequate representation in ordinary 
constituencies? — They do not because they have no mpney. 

2^. Economically they are the depressed section of the villages? — would ^ 
not use the word depressed. Economically they will not be able to finance ■ 
elections. 

30. So, you favour representation of labour through election by registered 
trade unions? — Yes. As an alternative, in case it is impossible, we agree to 
representation of labour by labour consMtuencies. But I prefer representation 
of labour through registered trade unions. 

31. Are there registered trade unions in this province as in other provinces? 
— understand there are some in Cawnpore. 

32. There are six registered trade unions there? — ^Yes. I favour represen- 
tation through these unions. 

33. Mr. Miller : As conditions are to-day, would you consider it better to 
have special constituencies on the lines recommended by the Government? — 

I only put it forward as an alternative method to election by registered unions. 

34. Sir Sunder Singh Majithia: You are against retaining the existing 
military service qualification. Don’t you think if you take away this right 
there will be disappointment?—! have great respect for military men and I 
do not wish to^ deprive them of their vote. What I say is that these military 
service men will be qualified for the vote just like other persons. 

35. Supposing there are some who have not got the necessary qualifications, 
would you deprive them of their vote?— My recommendations are that the 
franchise ought to be lowere^f If that is done, I df) not think that any 
military man worth the name^will be excluded. My own idea is that all these 
people ^have got the vote for sdm© qualification or other and therefore my 
^^s«iposal will not in any way hurt their interests. 

36. I presume you are not aware of the conditions in the Punjab? — I am 
very well aware of the condition^ there. In Punjab the Musliffis are mostly 
c^tivators. There are a few Sikhs and Hindus who are not cultivators, but 
thiy are landlords or zamindars. 
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37. Mr. Butler : "ion* suggest a dual basis of representatiou for labour, 
partly by trade unions and partly by another method ? — I haTe*suggestfc thsft 
they should be returned by the trade unions and as an alternative ir there 
were no trade unions, I have agreed to the, formation of a special labour 
constituency. 

38. Lord Bufferin: Suppose you find that there are registered trade 
unions, but ll/12ths of them are railway unions. Would you give represent- 
ation to those unions, that is to say, would you give representation- 
only to the railway labour, or would you adopt your alternative scheme for 
the textile and other industrial wo'rkers? — ^We have a trade union in Cawaj^pre 
and as most of our labourers are workmen in the mills, they can very easily 
become members of that union. That is my impression. Therefore, if they 
choose they can get representation through that union. 

39. What is the membership of the trade union you are speaking of? — 

I cannot give you the exact figure. The total number of labourers working* 
in Cawnpore will be between 20,000 and 25^000. 

40. Mr, OMndamani : Arising from your answers to Mr. Tambe, I 
suggest that there may be joint electorate for both the Chambers of Com- 
merce, European and Indian ? — ^Yes. 

41. Is it a fact that there are some Indian members in the Upper India. 
Chamber of Commerce? — Yes, there are a few. 

42. Are there any European members in your Chamber? — No. 

43. But there is no rule in your chamber forbidding the admission of 
Europeans as members? — At one time we had a few Eur^eans. 

44. You have made a statement about conflict of views and differences of 

opinion between the two chambers? — Yea, • 

45. Will you consider the suggestion that once you get a joint electorate- 
for both the chambers, these differences will cease to be magnified and every 
effort will be made by both to approach trade and industrial questions from^ 
a non-communal point of view? — There is much to be said in favour of 
that suggestion. But we have never discussed this question in the com- 
mittee of the chamber and therefore I am not in a position to commit the- 
chamber one way or the other, 

46. Are you prepared to consider the suggestion on its merits? — ^Yes, with 
pleasure. 

* * * # ■» ' * 

47. Mr, Miller: If the suggestion to form a special constituency for labour 
on the wage basis is accepted, do you think the firms would co-operate with 
the Government and supply the Government with the necessary information? 
— I am sure the firms will co-#perate. 

48. Major Milner : A suggestion was made to you that a union would' 
not be representative if it only has a small proportion of those engaged in* 
labour oh it. I want to know from you whether the Chamber of Commerce 
can be said to be representative if it has not as members all those who 
are engaged in commerce? — I do not accept either the one or the other. 


• > 

Mir. J. L. SATHE, I.C.S., Dire«tor of Icdastries, United Provinces. 

1, The Chairman : You are the Registrar of the Trade Unions under* thaim 
Trade Unions Act? — ^Yes, Sir. 

2. Are you aw^are of the general labour conditions in this province?-^ 

I took charge of this job only eight months ago. I have tried to study th® 
labour conditions here. 



